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In  the  years  1866-1868  southern 
faced  enormous  challenges  in  "a  worl 
upside  down."  Citizens  of  the  former  Cor/ 
states  struggled  to  establish  a  new  so 
rebuild  the  economy,  and  to  regain  t 
status  in  the  Union.  As  they  had  for 
many  North  Carolinians  looked  to 
Graham  for  advice  and  leadership  in 
cult  times,  as  evidenced  by  numerous  letters  in 
this  volume  from  both  ordinary  citizens  and  polit- 
ical leaders.  Graham  had  been  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  December,  1865;  but,  with 
other  representatives  from  the  secession  states,  he 
was  denied  his  seat  by  a  Congress  determined  to 
negate  President  Andrew  Johnson's  reconstruc- 
tion initiatives.  In  fact,  Graham  held  no  political 
office  after  the  Civil  War;  nevertheless,  the  mate- 
rials in  this  volume  are  rich  in  political  content. 

Volume  VII  contains  important  correspond- 
ence between  Graham  and  Governor  Jonathan 
Worth  concerning  the  governor's  policies  and 
congressional  reconstruction  measures  imposed 
on  North  Carolina.  Military  occupation,  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  freedmen,  the  rise  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  the  resulting  frustration  of 
the  Conservatives  at  their  political  impotence  are 
all  reflected  in  private  letters,  letters  for  news- 
paper publication,  and  public  addresses.  Of  par- 
ticular note  is  Graham's  lingering  sense  of  in- 
justice that  he  should  suffer  political  disabilities 
while  erstwhile  secessionists  like  W.  W.  Holden 
directed  North  Carolina's  destiny. 

Because  Graham  was  a  trustee  of  each,  there  is 
important  correspondence  regarding  the  North 
Carolina  Railroad,  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  Peabody  Education  Fund.  Par- 
ticularly significant  are  the  letters  exchanged 
between  Graham  and  his  old  friend  David  L. 
Swain,  letters  disclosing  the  demise  of  Swain  and 
the  university.  Correspondence  >  \ing  to  Gra- 
ham's personal  and  familial  econo  !^nd  social 
interests  suggests  much  about  cone,  i  ns  in  the 
South.  In  short,  this  Graham  volutin 
misfortunes  of  a  people  devastated 
troubled  about  the  future. 
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President  Millard  Fillmore  appointed  William  A.  Graham  secretary  ol  the  navy  on  July 
22,  1850.  Graham  served  in  thiscapac  ity  until  he  resigned  on  June  28,  1852,  after  receiving 
the  Whig  party  nomination  for  vice-president  ol  the  United  States.  Alexander  Hay  Ritchie 
made  this  portrait  when  Graham  was  secretary  of  the  navy.  Stipple  engraving  reproduced 
courtesy  of  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.G. 
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FOREWORD 

This  seventh  volume  of  The  Papers  of  William  Alexander  Graham 
continues  an  eight-volume  series,  the  first  of  which  was  published  in 
1957  under  the  editorship  of  the  late  J.  G.  deRoulhac  Hamilton.  Max  R. 
Williams,  who  currently  holds  the  Creighton  Sossomon  Chair  in 
History  at  Western  Carolina  University,  followed  Dr.  Hamilton  as  series 
editor.  Volume  V  appeared  as  a  joint  project  of  the  two  editors,  and  Dr. 
Williams  edited  volume  VI  and  the  present  volume.  His  predecessor  had 
made  selections  and  transcriptions  of  documents,  however,  and  this 
work  served  as  a  starting  point  from  which  Dr.  Williams  proceeded. 

As  in  the  previous  volume,  pictures  of  some  of  Graham's  correspon- 
dents are  included  in  this  volume  and  are  credited  here:  pictures  of 
Thomas  S.  Ashe,  William  N.  H.  Smith,  and  John  Hill  Wheeler,  from  the 
files  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History;  of  Matthias  E.  Manly  and 
Zebulon  B.  Vance,  from  the  Albert  Barden  Photograph  Collection  in 
custody  of  the  State  Archives;  of  Charles  Phillips  and  Cornelia  Phillips 
Spencer,  from  Phillips  Russell,  The  Woman  Who  Rang  the  Bell:  The 
Story  of  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1949),  and  reproduced  by  permission;  of  Thomas  L. 
Clingman,  by  Mathew  Brady's  National  Portrait  Gallery,  from  the 
collection  of  J.  Bruce  Jarratt,  East  Bend,  North  Carolina,  and  re- 
produced by  permission;  of  Thomas  P.  Devereux,  portrait  owned  by  and 
reproduced  courtesy  of  William  Joslin,  Raleigh;  of  George  Peabody, 
from  Franklin  Parker,  George  Peabody:  A  Biography  (Nashville: 
Vanderbilt  University  Press,  1971),  and  reproduced  by  permission;  of 
Joseph  Graham,  from  Ivan  M.  Proctor  and  Dorothy  Long  (eds.),  One 
Hundred  Year  History  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners,  1859-1959  (Raleigh:  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  1959),  and  reproduced  by  permission;  of  Kemp  P. 
Battle,  from  A  Memorial  Volume  of  the  Guilford  Battle  Ground 
Company  (Greensboro:  Reece  &  Elam,  1893);  of  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  from 
Samuel  A.  Ashe  and  others  (eds.),  Biographical  History  of  North 
Carolina:  From  Colonial  Times  to  the  Present  (Greensboro:  Charles  L. 
Van  Noppen,  8  volumes,  1905-1917);  of  Susan  W.  Graham,  from 
Aubrey  Lee  Brooks,  Walter  Clark:  Fighting  Judge  (Chapel  Hill: 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1944),  and  reproduced  by  per- 
mission; of  James  W.  Osborne,  from  Cyclopedia  of  Eminent  and 
Representative  Men  of  the  Carolinas  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(Madison,  Wis.:  Brant  &  Fuller,  2  volumes,  1892). 

Mrs.  Mary  Reynolds  Peacock  of  the  Historical  Publications  Section, 
Division  of  Archives  and  History,  worked  with  the  manuscript  through 


its  original  typesetting.  Upon  Mrs.  Peacock's  retirement,  Kathleen  B. 
Wyche  assumed  responsibility  for  the  project,  made  needed  corrections, 
and  compiled  the  index.  Robert  M.  Topkins  assisted  in  locating  illus- 
trations. Joe  A.  Mobley,  also  of  the  Historical  Publications  Section, 
provided  much  information  helpful  in  preparing  the  index,  which  was 
typed  by  Stephena  K.  Williams  and  proofread  by  Sally  Copenhaver. 

Jeffrey  J.  Crow 

Historical  Publications  Administrator 
April  5,  1984 


INTRODUCTION 

The  years  1866  through  1868  were  especially  trying  for  Southerners  in 
general  and  William  A.  Graham  in  particular.  Defeat,  drastic  economic 
dislocation,  sweeping  social  changes,  and  political  impotence  were 
post-Civil  War  realities  faced  by  Graham  and  those  of  his  ilk.  Graham, 
then  in  his  early  sixties,  was  a  respected  popular  leader  and  political 
confidant  to  many  influential  North  Carolinians,  as  he  had  been  since 
the  1830s.  Ironically,  however,  he  never  held  political  office  after  1865. 

In  December,  1865,  Graham  had  been  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  by  a  legislature  assembled  after  North  Carolina  complied  with 
President  Andrew  Johnson's  reconstruction  directives,  including  adop- 
tion of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment.  At  the  time  of  his  election  he  had 
not  been  pardoned  for  his  role  in  the  Confederacy,  probably  because  of 
the  covert  opposition  of  his  erstwhile  political  adversary  Provisional 
Governor  William  Woods  Holden.  Nevertheless,  Graham  and  his 
friends  believed  that  by  assuming  a  seat  in  the  Senate  he  would  automat- 
ically be  pardoned.  This  hope  was  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  Congress, 
which  had  the  constitutional  right  to  determine  the  qualification  of  its 
members,  to  seat  Graham  and  other  Southerners  similarly  elected.  In 
short,  Congress  acted  to  thwart  the  Johnson  reconstruction  initiative, 
and  William  A.  Graham  became  a  pawn  in  a  struggle  between  the 
president  and  Congress  over  who  should  direct  the  reconstruction  pro- 
cess, and  to  what  end. 

For  months  Graham  hoped  to  assume  his  place  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  Early  in  1866  he  wrote  Senator  William  P.  Fessenden,  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction,  in  a  futile  effort  to  get  a 
hearing  by  the  committee.  As  late  as  July,  1868,  long  after  there  was  the 
slightest  chance  of  his  being  seated,  Graham  considered  preparing  a 
memorial  to  Congress  claiming  that  he — not  those  recently  elected 
under  provisions  of  the  1867  military  reconstruction  acts  and  the  state 
constitution  of  1868 — was  the  rightful  representative  of  North  Carolina 
in  the  Senate. 

Particularly  galling  to  Graham  and  his  Conservative  party  colleagues 
was  the  dismantling  of  the  state  government  established  in  1866  under 
the  Johnson  plan  of  reconstruction  and  the  substitution  of  a  govern- 
ment supported  by  Federal  troops  and  based  on  Negro  suffrage.  He  had 
vigorously  opposed  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  which  was  crucial  to 
congressional  reconstruction  plans.  The  franchise  was  given  to  all  adult 
black  males,  while  several  thousand  whites  were  disfranchised  because 
of  their  Confederate  service.  North  Carolina's  electorate  was  re- 
structured. Graham  feared  that  southern  civilization  would  be  de- 
stroyed. To  former  governor  Jonathan  Worth  he  confided:  "I  look  upon 


the  revolution  pending  as  to  negro  suffrage  as  by  far  the  greatest  ever 
proposed  on  this  continent."  (William  A.  Graham  to  Jonathan  Worth, 
September  9,  1868.)  But  Graham  and  like-minded  men  were  unable  to 
prevent  the  deluge  of  radical  reconstruction.  To  make  matters  worse,  he 
was  keenly  aware  of  the  inherent  contradiction  in  congressional  recon- 
struction: North  Carolina  and  the  other  secession  states  were  considered 
to  be  out  of  the  Union  but,  in  order  to  gain  readmission,  were  required 
to  ratify  constitutional  amendments,  a  function  which  only  a  state  in 
good  standing  could  perform. 

Clearly,  Graham  and  his  confederates  were  overwhelmed  by  North- 
erners and  native  collaborators  who  were  determined  to  remake  the 
fabric  of  southern  society.  Because  of  his  perspective  on  the  Civil  War 
and  his  role  in  it,  congressional  reconstruction  seemed  especially 
unjust.  On  several  occasions  Graham  noted  that  he  had  been  a  loyal 
Union  Whig  and  had  fought  secession  until  Lincoln's  call  for  troops. 
Even  in  the  Secession  Convention  he  had  promoted  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion as  the  proper  alternative  to  secession.  Once  the  war  became  a  reality 
he  had  joined  in  the  defense  of  his  native  state  as  duty  and  honor 
required,  serving  subsequently  in  the  state  legislature  and  the  Con- 
federate Senate.  All  the  while  he  had  sought  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of 
Confederate  citizens  and  hoped  for  a  negotiated  settlement  resulting  in 
reunion.  Once  the  war  was  over  Graham,  rather  unrealistically,  antici- 
pated an  early  return  of  the  former  Confederate  states  to  their  historic 
places  in  the  Union.  Because  he  readily  accepted  the  verdict  of  arms  and 
hoped  for  prompt  reconciliation,  he  assumed  that  others  would  also. 
His  personal  optimism  also  led  him  to  err  in  the  assumption  that 
Southerners  would  readily  accept  Federal  authority  and  respect  the 
rights  of  the  freedmen.  He  was  obviously  mistaken;  however,  one  can 
understand  his  distress  at  the  way  in  which  reconstruction  developed. 
He  believed  that,  to  his  extreme  dismay,  former  Unionists  like  himself 
were  being  proscribed  while  erstwhile  secessionists  were  being  given 
political  preferment.  Graham  lamented  that  northern  politicians  were 
less  forgiving  and  less  generous  than  victorious  northern  soldiers  had 
been.  The  year  1868  ended  with  the  political  future  of  William  A. 
Graham,  North  Carolina,  and  the  secession  South  beclouded  and 
uncertain. 

But  it  would  be  inaccurate  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  materials 
in  this  volume  concentrate  on  politics  to  the  exclusion  of  other  matters. 
They  are  rich  in  social,  economic,  and  family  history  as  well.  They 
provide  insight  into  ways  in  which  North  Carolinians  responded  to  a 
world  changed  by  civil  war  and  reconstruction.  There  are  significant 
materials  relating  to  Graham's  attempts  to  recover  money  invested 
before  the  Civil  War  in  a  Kentucky  railroad  venture;  to  the  North 
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Carolina  Railroad  Company,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee;  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  and  its  president  David  L.  Swain;  and  to  the 
Peabody  Education  Fund,  a  philanthropic  effort  for  which  Graham  was 
an  original  trustee. 

Of  special  interest  are  numerous  family  letters.  There  is  frequent 
correspondence  between  Graham  and  his  sons  Joseph,  a  physician  who 
tried  farming  to  supplement  his  income,  and  William  A.,  Jr.,  who 
settled  down  to  farm  in  earnest  in  Lincoln  County.  Additionally,  there 
are  materials  concerning  the  Leeper  plantation,  a  sizable  holding 
located  largely  in  the  York  District  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  Ray 
plantation,  located  near  Hillsborough.  This  correspondence  provides 
insight  into  the  agricultural  life  and  into  the  problems  incident  to 
establishing  a  new  system  of  labor.  Other  family  letters  (those  to  and 
from  James  A.  Graham)  reflect  the  aspirations  and  efforts  of  a  young 
attorney  in  Graham,  Alamance  County.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the 
education  of  the  younger  Grahams — Robert  Davidson,  George  Washing- 
ton, Augustus  Washington,  and  Susan  Washington.  Especially  poi- 
gnant is  a  letter  from  Susan  Washington  Graham,  the  youngest  child 
and  only  daughter,  seeking  her  father's  permission  to  return  home  after 
a  session  at  Mademoiselle  Rostan's  New  York  school  for  young  ladies. 

This  family  correspondence  reveals  a  side  of  Graham  seldom  seen  by 
his  political  friends  or  the  public.  It  contradicts  his  reputation  of  aloof- 
ness and  reserve  in  personal  relationships.  He  emerges  as  a  devoted 
husband,  who  shared  his  thoughts  freely  with  Mrs.  Graham,  and  a 
loving,  concerned  parent  to  all  his  offspring.  Although  his  letters  to 
them  may  seem  excessively  formal  by  twentieth-century  standards,  the 
younger  Grahams  respected  him  in  matters  financial,  political,  and 
familial. 

Finally,  perhaps  the  ultimate  value  of  the  materials  in  this  volume 
rests  in  the  human  drama  of  an  honorable  man,  his  family,  and  his 
associates  enduring  in  an  era  of  momentous  change  and  stress  for  them 
and  their  society.  These  people,  with  other  Confederate  Southerners, 
experienced  what  other  Americans  have  never  known — defeat  in  war, 
occupation  by  a  foreign  army,  and  reconstruction  based  on  the  dictates 
of  the  victor.  Yet  they  persevered. 

Editorial  Method 

It  behooves  an  editor  to  share  his  philosophy  and  practices  in  the 
selection,  transcription,  and  annotation  of  published  materials.  Several 
factors  make  this  especially  important  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Graham  Papers.  This  project  was  initiated  in  the  1950s  by  Joseph 
Gregoire  de  Roulhac  Hamilton  and  the  North  Carolina  Department 
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(now  Division)  of  Archives  and  History.  Thirty  years,  two  historical 
publications  administrators,  and  one  editor  later,  the  end  is  in  sight, 
with  the  preparation  of  volume  VIII,  which  will  conclude  the  series, 
well  along. 

When  Dr.  Hamilton  died  in  1961,  four  volumes  had  been  published 
and  typescripts  for  several  others  had  been  prepared.  After  reading  these 
typescripts  of  correspondence,  speeches,  and  other  pertinent  papers,  the 
present  editor  compared  them  to  the  original  documents.  In  the  process, 
it  became  clear  that  the  transcriptions  were  excellent  but  that  there  were 
other  materials,  particularly  important  because  of  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic implications,  that  should  be  added. 

The  Graham  papers  at  Archives  and  History,  Duke  University,  and 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  were  reread,  and 
hundreds  of  letters  were  added.  Also,  contacts  were  made  with  major 
repositories  of  historical  documents  outside  North  Carolina.  The  pa- 
pers of  out-of-state  correspondents  were  considered  and  copies  of  Gra- 
ham letters  obtained.  The  present  volume  includes  particularly  valua- 
ble materials  from  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and  the 
Bowdoin  College  Library.  Revealing  family  letters  and  correspondence 
related  to  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  of  which  Graham  was  a  trustee, 
constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  materials  selected  for  publication  by 
this  editor  (although  it  should  be  noted  that  it  was  possible  to  include 
only  a  representative  group  of  Peabody  Fund  letters).  All  selections,  by 
both  Hamilton  and  Williams,  were  based  on  an  assessment  of  each 
item's  historical  significance;  and,  while  the  reader  can  be  assured  that 
the  editors  have  been  diligent  in  their  search,  the  published  volumes  do 
not  include  all  extant  Graham  materials.  For  example,  Graham's  legal 
and  business  papers  were  purposely  omitted. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  very  few  errors  in  transcription  were  found  in 
the  Hamilton  typescripts.  In  fact,  an  admirable  standard  had  been  set.  In 
general,  Hamilton's  transcription  methods  were  followed.  The  mate- 
rials were  copied  exactly,  with  silent  emendations  only  as  noted  below. 
Words,  letters,  dates,  and  punctuation  marks  added  by  the  editors  are 
enclosed  in  square  brackets.  The  term  sic  is  used  to  denote  significant 
factual  and  spelling  errors  and  repeated  words.  Ellipsis  points  indicate 
the  omission  of  parts  of  sentences  or  paragraphs  deleted  for  any  reason, 
and  rows  of  dots  indicate  the  omission  of  full  paragraphs.  Uppercase 
letters  were  retained;  but,  where  there  was  doubt  about  whether  a  letter 
was  capitalized,  the  letter  has  generally  been  lowercased.  Few  alterations 
in  punctuation  were  made.  Dashes  intended  by  the  writer  as  sentence 
endings  were  changed  to  periods,  and  superfluous  commas  were  silently 
deleted  when  they  interfered  with  intelligent  reading  of  the  text.  How- 
ever, these  practices  were  not  applied  to  newspaper  excerpts  and  other 
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contemporarily  published  materials,  which  are  printed  as  they  ap- 
peared in  published  form. 

Letters  are  introduced  by  the  names  of  the  addressors  and  addressees, 
and  headings  are  supplied  for  other  types  of  materials.  Salutations  and 
complimentary  closings  are  included  when  they  suggest  relationships 
between  the  correspondents.  The  placement  of  elements  of  the  docu- 
ments has  been  standardized  in  most  instances. 

Annotation  always  presents  a  problem  for  the  editor.  Some  docu- 
mentary editors  opt  for  very  few  notes,  believing  that  the  reader  should 
be  left  to  his  own  devices  concerning  the  identification  of  persons, 
places,  and  circumstances — the  assumption  being  that  the  editor  should 
not  interfere  in  the  reader's  reaction  to  primary  material.  This  was 
Professor  Hamilton's  editorial  philosophy  in  the  early  volumes  of  the 
Graham  Papers.  The  present  editor  includes  a  great  deal  of  annotation 
by  design.  In  fact,  a  determined  effort  was  made  to  identify  all  persons 
mentioned,  with  particular  attention  to  correspondents,  and  to  explain 
the  events  alluded  to.  Of  course,  this  was  not  possible  in  all  instances, 
but  the  effort  has  been  expended.  Some  users  will  conclude  that  the 
footnotes  in  this  volume  are  excessive.  So  be  it.  The  editor  believes  that 
the  papers  and  notes  may  present  to  some  readers  a  rather  full  account  of 
Graham  and  of  the  times.  Others  may  find  it  convenient  to  ignore 
everything  but  the  text.  In  all  cases,  it  is  hoped  that  this  volume  will  be 
interesting,  entertaining,  and  enlightening. 

Max  R.  Williams 
Cullowhee,  North  Carolina 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  LISTS  OF  THE  PAPERS 

OF 

WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  GRAHAM 

1866-1868 
PRINTED  IN  THIS  VOLUME 

Letters  Written  by  William  Alexander  Graham 

Place  Date  Written  to 


Charlotte 

January  1,  1866 

Susan  Washington  Graham 

Hillsborough 

January  16,  1866 

David  L.  Swain 

Hillsborough 

January  17,  1866 

William  P.  Fessenden 

Hillsborough 

January  23,  1866 

John  W.  Stevenson 

Hillsborough 

January  26,  1866 

Jonathan  Worth 

Hillsborough 

January  29,  1866 

William  P.  Fessenden 

Hillsborough 

February  6,  1866 

J.  Holderby  and  J.  W.  Burton 

Hillsborough 

February  19,  1866 

Calvin  H.  Wiley 

Hillsborough 

February  20,  1866 

Cornelia  P.  Spencer 

Hillsborough 

February  23,  1866 

Kinkead  8c  Carlisle 

Washington,  D.C. 

March  5,  1866 

Jonathan  Worth 

Washington,  D.C. 

March  5,  1866 

Susan  Washington  Graham 

Washington,  D.C. 

March  12,  1866 

John  W.  Stevenson  [telegram] 

Washington,  D.C. 

March  13,  1866 

Susan  Washington  Graham 

Washington,  D.C. 

March  16,  1866 

Open  Letter  to  National  Intelligencer 

Washington,  D.C. 

March  20,  1866 

John  W.  Stevenson 

Hillsborough 

April  5,  1866 

David  L.  Swain 

Hillsborough 

May  19,  1866 

Stevenson  and  Myers 

Hillsborough 

May  26,  1866 

Kemp  P.  Battle  and  Others 

Hillsborough 

June  1,  1866 

David  L.  Swain 

Hillsborough 

June  2,  1866 

George  B.  Simpson 

Hillsborough 

June  14,  1866 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

Hillsborough 

June  30,  1866 

David  L.  Swain 

Hillsborough 

July  11,  1866 

Jonathan  Worth 

Hillsborough 

July  31,  1866 

Kemp  P.  Battle  and  Others 

Hillsborough 

August  23,  1866 

Kemp  P.  Battle 

Hillsborough 

August  23,  1866 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

Hillsborough 

September  8,  1866 

David  L.  Swain 

Hillsborough 

September  18,  1866 

David  L.  Swain 

Hillsborough 

November  6,  1866 

David  L.  Swain 

Hillsborough 

December  3,  1866 

T.  Johnson  &  L.  W.  Johnson 

Hillsborough 

December  27,  1866 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

Hillsborough 

January  25,  1867 

David  L.  Swain 

Hillsborough 

February  1,  1867 

Robert  C.  Winthrop 

Eden  ton 

February  13,  1867 

Susan  Washington  Graham 

Eden  ton 

February  18,  1867 

Susan  Washington  Graham 

Eden  ton 

February  22,  1867 

Susan  Washington  Graham 

Hillsborough 

March  9,  1867 

David  L.  Swain 

Hillsborough 

March  11,  1867 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

New  York 

March  22,  1867 

Susan  Washington  Graham 

Hillsborough 

May  25,  1867 

J.  M.  M.  Caldwell  [with  enclosure] 

Hillsborough 

Hillsborough 

Hillsborough 

Hillsborough 

Hillsborough 

Hillsborough 

Hillsborough 

Hillsborough 

[Hillsborough] 

Hillsborough 

Hillsborough 

Hillsborough 

Hillsborough 

Hillsborough 

Hillsborough 

Hillsborough 

Hillsborough 

Washington,  D.C. 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Richmond,  Virginia 


Hillsborough 

Hillsborough 

Charlotte 

Hillsborough 

Hillsborough 

New  York 

Hillsborough 


Hillsborough 

Hillsborough 
Hillsborough 

Hillsborough 
Hillsborough 
Hillsborough 
Hillsborough 
Hillsborough 
Hillsborough 
Hillsborough 


May  25,  1867 
May  28,  1867 
June  28,  1867 
July  20,  1867 
July  27,  1867 
August  22,  1867 
August  29,  1867 
September  23,  1867 
[late  September,  1867] 
October  2,  1867 
October  10,  1867 
October  19,  1867 
October  25,  1867 
Novembers,  1867 
November  11,  1867 
December  16,  1867 
January8,  1868 
January  16,  1868 
January  21,  1868 
January  21,  1868 
January  30,  1868 
February  10,  1868 
March  5,  1868 
March  9,  1868 
March  23,  1868 
April  1,  1868 
May  22,  1868 
June  17,  1868 
July  1,  1868 
August  18,  1868 
September  3,  1868 
September  4,  1868 

September  11,  1868 
September  28,  1868 
October  3,  1868 
November  1,  1868 
November  27,  1868 
December  3,  1868 
December  5,  1868 
Decembers,  1868 
December  11,  1868 
December  18,  1868 


Barnas  Sears  [enclosure] 

Louisville  Committee 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

David  L.  Swain 

David  L.  Swain 

Jesse  Turner 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

David  L.  Swain 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

William  E.  Pell  and  Seaton  Gales 

Calvin  H.  Wiley 

Joseph  A.  Engelhard 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

David  L.  Swain 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

Joseph  Weisman 

Susan  Washington  Graham 

Kemp  P.  Battle 

Susan  Washington  Graham 

Andrew  Johnson 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

Paul  C.  Cameron 

Jonathan  Worth 

Susan  Washington  Graham 

Rutherford  County  Committee 

Susan  Washington  Graham 

Susan  Washington  Graham 

Jonathan  Worth 

A.  A.  Harbin 

Open  letter  in  Sentinel 

Daniel  Richmond,  John  H.  Fuller, 

and  Others 

William  S.  Rosecrans 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

Article  in  Wilmington  Journal 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

Susan  Washington  Graham 

Susan  Washington  Graham 

William  A.  Smith 

Susan  Washington  Graham 

Susan  Washington  Graham 

Susan  Washington  Graham 


Letters  Written  to  William  Alexander  Graham 


Place 


Date 


Written  by 


Chapel  Hill 
Raleigh 
Statesville 
Washington,  D.C. 


January  1,  186[6] 
January  12,  1866 
January  13,  [1866] 
January  24,  1866 


David  L.  Swain 

Jonathan  Worth 

Zebulon  B.  Vance 

William  P.  Fessenden 
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Earhart 

January  25,  1866 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 
[with  enclosure] 

Charlotte 

January  26,  1866  [1867] 

James  A.  Graham 

Raleigh 

January  28,  1866 

Jonathan  Worth 

Raleigh 

January  30,  1866 

Thomas  L.  Clingman 

Raleigh 

February  1,  1866 

J.  Holderby  and  J.  W.  Burton 

Raleigh 

February  6,  1866 

Samuel  F.  Phillips 

Albany,  New  York 

February  6,  1866 

[Theodore  Olcott] 

Raleigh 

February  8,  1866 

William  N.  H.  Smith 

Raleigh 

February  10,  1866 

Kemp  P.  Battle 

Washington,  D.C. 

February  12,  1866 

John  H.  Wheeler 

Chapel  Hill 

February  12,  1866 

Cornelia  P.  Spencer 

Greensboro 

February  12,  1866 

Calvin  H.  Wiley 

Raleigh 

February  13,  1866 

Kemp  P.  Battle 

Covington,  Kentucky 

February  17,  1866 

John  W.  Stevenson 

Washington,  D.C. 

February  20,  1866 

J.  M.  Carlisle 

Chapel  Hill 

February  22,  1866 

Cornelia  P.  Spencer 

Washington,  D.C. 

February  22,  1866 

William  L.  Sharkey 

Charlotte 

February  27,  1866 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

Hillsborough 

March  4,  1866 

John  W.  Graham 

Lincoln  County 

March  6,  1866 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

Camden,  Arkansas 

March  9,  1866 

Mary  Washington  Graham 

Hillsborough 

March  9,  1866 

James  A.  Graham 

Covington,  Kentucky 

March  9,  1866 

John  W.  Stevenson 

Covington,  Kentucky 

March  15,  1866 

John  W.  Stevenson 

Raleigh 

March  15,  1866 

William  E.  Pell 

Ingleside 

March  21,  1866 

Joseph  Graham 

Chapel  Hill 

March  25,  1866 

George  W.  Graham 

Lincoln  County 

March  26,  1866 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

Raleigh 

March  26,  1866 

Kemp  P.  Battle 

Washington,  D.C. 

March  27,  1866 

Jacob  M.  Howard 

Richlands 

April  9,  1866 

James  H.  Foy 

Philadelphia 

April  12,  1866  [?] 

W.  B.  Taylor 

Charlotte 

April  19,  1866 

Robert  D.  Graham 

Chapel  Hill 

April  20,  1866 

David  L.  Swain 

Charlotte 

April  20,  1866 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

Chapel  Hill 

April  21,  1866 

Augustus  W.  Graham 

Charlotte 

April  27,  1866 

Daniel  H.  Hill 

Charlotte 

April  28,  1866 

Robert  D.  Graham 

Augusta,  Georgia 

May  4,  1866 

Herschel  V.  Johnson 

Montrose 

May  8,  1866 

Robert  D.  Graham 

Covington,  Kentucky 

May  12,  1866 

Stevenson  and  Myers 

Raleigh 

May  15,  1866 

Jonathan  Worth 

Washington,  D.C. 

May  21,  1866 

George  B.  Simpson 

Lincoln  County 

May  21,  1866 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

Tarboro 

May  22,  1866 

Robert  R.  Bridgers 

Raleigh 

May  22,  1866 

Kemp  P.  Battle  [with  enclosure] 

Raleigh 

May  22,  1866 

Wake  County  Bar  [enclosure] 

Mt.  Pleasant, 

May  24,  1866 

Henry  S.  Tew 

South  Carolina 

[May,  1866] 
May  30,  1866 

Montford  McGehee 

Raleigh 

Samuel  F.  Phillips 

Charlotte 

May  31,  1866 

Robert  D.  Graham 
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Norfolk,  Virginia 

June  1,  1866 

G.  W.  Rowland 

Somerville,  Tennessee 

June  1,  1866 

John  L.  T.  Sneed 

Conneconara 

June  1,  1866 

Thomas  P.  Devereux 

Chapel  Hill 

June  1,  1866 

David  L.  Swain 

Forest  Home 

June  2,  1866 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

I  Raleigh] 

[June  1,  1866] 

Samuel  F.  Phillips 

Ingleside 

June  1,  1866 

Joseph  Graham 

Conneconara 

June  7,  1866 

Thomas  P.  Devereux 

Norfolk,  Virginia 

June  8,  1866 

G.  W.  Rowland 

Charlotte 

June  13,  1866 

Daniel  H.  Hill 

Montrose 

June  15,  1866 

Robert  D.  Graham 

Rock  Hill, 

June  15,  1866 

Cadwallader  Jones 

South  Carolina 

Earhart 

June  16,  1866 

Robert  D.  Graham 

Forest  Home 

June  18,  1866 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

Covington,  Kentucky 

June  20,  1866 

Stevenson  and  Myers 

Ingleside 

June  23,  1866 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

Chapel  Hill 

June  25,  1866 

David  L.  Swain 

Washington,  D.C. 

June  30,  1866 

Unidentified  Correspondent 

Raleigh 

July  6,  1866 

Jonathan  Worth  [with  enclosure] 

Forest  Home 

July  7,  1866 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

Chapel  Hill 

July  7,  1866 

David  L.  Swain  [with  enclosure] 

Covington,  Kentucky 

July  9,  1866 

Stevenson  and  Myers 

Rockingham 

July  9,  1866 

Walter  F.  Leak 

Raleigh 

[July,  1866] 

Jonathan  Worth 

Chapel  Hill 

July  12,  1866 

David  L.  Swain 

Raleigh 

July  13,  1866 

Richard  H.  Battle  [with  enclosure] 

Raleigh 

July  14,  1866 

William  E.  Pell 

Raleigh 

July  16,  1866 

Kemp  P.  Battle 

York  District, 

July  18,  1866 

A.  M.  Wallace 

South  Carolina 

Raleigh 

July  19,  1866 

Kemp  P.  Battle  and  Others 

Greensboro 

July  21,  1866 

Addison  G.  Brenizer 

Forest  Home 

July  23,  1866 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

Raleigh 

July  23,  1866 

William  E.  Pell 

Raleigh 

July  27,  1866 

Kemp  P.  Battle 

Wadesboro 

July  28,  1866 

Thomas  S.  Ashe 

Greensboro 

July  29,  1866 

Richard  Sterling 

Warren  ton 

August  1,  1866 

William  Eaton,  Jr. 

Montrose 

August  4,  1866 

Robert  D.  Graham 

Raleigh 

August  8,  1866 

Jonathan  Worth  [with  enclosure] 

Washington,  D.C. 

August  9,  1866 

William  L.  Sharkey 

Raleigh 

August  10,  1866 

Sea  ton  Gales  [telegram] 

Ingleside 

August  11,  1866 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

Richmond,  Virginia 

August  21,  1866 

Wyndham  Robertson 

[Lincoln  County] 

August  22,  1866 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

Raleigh 

August  24,  1866 

Kemp  P.  Battle 

New  York 

September  7,  1866 

Hiram  Ketchum  [with  enclosure] 

Chapel  Hill 

September  10,  1866 

David  L.  Swain 

[Lincoln  County] 

September  15,  1866 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

Philadelphia 

September  21,  1866 

E.  G.  Booth 

Philadelphia 

September  21,  1866 

Robert  J.  Arundel 

Augusta,  Georgia 

September  25,  1866 

Herschel  V.  Johnson 
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Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Greenville,  Alabama 

Henderson 

[Washington,  D.C.] 

Forest  Home 

Ingleside 

Chapel  Hill 

Raleigh 

Crawfordville,  Georgia 

Raleigh 

San  Francisco 

Ingleside 

Charlotte 

Chapel  Hill 

Raleigh 

Raleigh 

Chapel  Hill 

Raleigh 

Chapel  Hill 

Salisbury 

Raleigh 

[Raleigh] 

Washington,  D.C. 

Charlotte 

Charlotte 

Chapel  Hill 

Raleigh 

Ingleside 

New  York 

Frecport,  Illinois 

Raleigh 

Raleigh 

Boston 

Nashville, 

[North  Carolina] 
Boston 
New  Bern 
Chapel  Hill 
Waynesville 
Wilson 

Richmond,  Virginia 
Washington,  D.C. 
Montrose 
Chapel  Hill 
Washington,  D.C. 
Norfolk,  Virginia 
Chapel  Hill 
Forest  Home 
Chapel  Hill 
Chapel  Hill 
[New  York] 
New  York 
Boydton,  Virginia 


October  19,  1866 
October  19,  1866 
October  22,  1866 
October  30,  1866 
November  2,  1866 
November  8,  1866 
November  9,  1866 
November  9,  1866 
November  12,  1866 
November  22,  1866 
November  23,  1866 
November  26,  1866 
November  30,  1866 
[December  1],  1866 
[December],  1866 
December  6,  1866 
December  6,  7,  1866 
December  15,  1866 
December  27,  1866 
January  2,  1867 
January  3,  1867 
January  7,  1867 
January  14,  1867 
January  18,  1867 
January  19,  1867 
January  21,  1867 
January  23,  1867 
January  24,  1867 
January  26,  1867 
January  29,  1867 
February  4,  1867 
February  12,  1867 
February  21,  1867 
February  28,  1867 

March  4,  1867 
March  4,  1867 
March  5,  1867 
March  5,  1867 
March  6,  1867 
March  9,  1867 
March  12,  1867 
March  13,  1867 
March  14,  1867 
March  15,  1867 
March  15,  1867 
March  15,  1867 
March  16,  1867 
March  16,  1867 
March  19,  1867 
March  19,  1867 
March  22,  1867 
[March  23,  1867] 


Augustus  H.  Garland 

William  Seawell 

G.  Badger  Harris 

Alex  Delmar 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

Joseph  Graham 

David  L.  Swain 

Jonathan  Worth 

Alexander  H.  Stephens 

John  Berry 

Edward  Stanly 

Joseph  Graham 

John  L.  Morehead 

David  L.  Swain  [with  enclosure] 

Jonathan  Worth 

David  L.  Swain 

Charles  Phillips 

Lewis  Hanes 

David  L.  Swain 

Lewis  Hanes 

Jonathan  Worth 

Jonathan  Worth 

Reverdy  Johnson  [telegram] 

Daniel  H.  Hill 

James  A.  Graham 

David  L.  Swain 

William  E.  Pell 

Joseph  Graham 

Robert  C.  Winthrop 

Smith  D.  Atkins 

Lewis  Hanes 

Annie  F.  Root 

Robert  C.  Winthrop 

Margarette  I.  Weber 

Robert  C.  Winthrop 

Matthias  E.  Manly 

George  W.  Graham 

E.  B.  Hensen 

Thomas  Harriss 

Jonathan  Worth 

Jonathan  Worth 

Robert  D.  Graham 

Augustus  W.  Graham 

Jonathan  Worth 

E.  W.  Hinton 

David  L.  Swain 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

David  L.  Swain 

David  L.  Swain  [with  enclosure] 

George  Peabody  [dinner  invitation] 

Henry  E.  Davies 

Thomas  C.  Johnson 
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Statesville 

March  29,  1867 

J.  M.  M.  Caldwell 

Elizabethtown 

April  1,  1867 

T.  F.  Pridgen 

Fayetteville 

April  3,  1867 

James  McDaniel 

Averasboro 

April  7,  1867 

J.  C.  Smith 

Williamston 

April  8,  1867 

James  Armstrong 

Norfolk,  Virginia 

April  9,  1867 

G.  W.  Rowland 

Clayton 

April  10,  1867 

Alexander  Kirkland 

Chapel  Hill 

April  16,  1867 

David  L.  Swain 

Providence, 

April  18,  1867 

Barnas  Sears 

Rhode  Island 

Raleigh 

April  30,  [1867] 

William  H.  Cunninggim 

Statesville 

May  7,  1867 

J.  M.  M.  Caldwell 

Ingleside 

May  9,  1867 

Joseph  Graham 

Boston 

May  10,  1867 

Robert  C.  Winthrop 

Chapel  Hill 

May  13,  1867 

George  T.  Winston 

Raleigh 

May  24,  1867 

Jonathan  Worth 

Chapel  Hill 

May  30,  1867 

David  L.  Swain 

South  Point 

June,  1867 

J.  A.  Kerr 

Chapel  Hill 

June  1,  1867 

David  L.  Swain 

Forest  Home 

June  5,  1867 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

Forest  Home 

June  11,  1867 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

Ingleside 

June  16,  1867 

Joseph  Graham 

Mobile,  Alabama 

June  20,  1867 

Eliza  W.  Goldthwaite 

New  York 

June  25,  1867 

James  Southgate 

Forest  Home 

June  27,  1867 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

South  Point 

July  2,  1867 

E.  S.  Freeman 

Raleigh 

July  17,  1867 

William  E.  Pell 

Chapel  Hill 

July  23,  1867 

David  L.  Swain  [with  enclosure] 

Raleigh 

July  26,  1867 

Kemp  P.  Battle  [with  enclosure] 

Raleigh 

July  27,  1867 

Jonathan  Worth 

Watkins,  New  York 

August  3,  1867 

Theseus  A.  Cheney 

Anderson, 

August  20,  1867 

James  L.  Orr 

South  Carolina 

September  2,  1867 
September  4,  1867 

Charles  Manly 
Robert  D.  Graham 

Montrose 

Yorkville, 

September  9,  1867 

R.  B.  Anderson 

South  Carolina 

Chapel  Hill 

September  10,  1867 

Augustus  W.  Graham 

Ingleside 

September  11,  1867 

Joseph  Graham 

Forest  Home 

September  12,  1867 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

Decatur,  Alabama 

September  13,  1867 

A.  L.  Davis 

Charlotte 

September  16,  1867 

William  Johnston 

Lexington 

September  16,  1867 

James  M.  Leach 

Thomasville 

September  26,  1867 

John  W.  Thomas 

Raleigh 

October  2,  1867 

Calvin  H.  Wiley 

Ingleside 

October  2,  1867 

Joseph  Graham 

Tarboro 

October  6,  1867 

Henry  T.  Clark 

Loyds,  Virginia 

October  8,  1867 

Robert  M.  T.  Hunter 

Davidson  College 

October  13,  1867 

Alfred  J.  Morrison 

Baltimore 

October  20,  1867 

John  W.  Graham 

Garrison,  New  York 

October  26,  1867 

Hamilton  Fish 

Raleigh 

October  28,  1867 

Jonathan  Worth 

Elizabeth  City 

October  30,  1867 

Needham  B.  Cobb 
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Petersburg,  Virginia 

Brandon,  Mississippi 

Murfreesboro 

[Raleigh] 

Raleigh 

Ingleside 

[Ingleside] 

Graham 

Baltimore 

Morgan  ton 

Company  Shops 

Charlotte 

Chapel  Hill 

New  York 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Raleigh 

Raleigh 
Raleigh 
Raleigh 
Raleigh 
Raleigh 
Graham 
Lenox  Castle 
Chapel  Hill 
Chapel  Hill 
Princess  Anne, 

Maryland 
Graham 
Graham 

Washington,  [D.C.] 
Chapel  Hill 
Raleigh 
Charlotte 

Talladega,  Alabama 
Princess  Anne, 

Maryland 
Raleigh 
Forest  Home 
Raleigh 
Charlotte 
Trinity 

Brunswick,  Virginia 
Raleigh 
Statesville 
Charlotte 
Washington,  D.C. 
Chapel  Hill 
Raleigh 
Raleigh 
Louisburg 
Greensboro 
Washington,  D.C. 


November  1,  1867 
November  13,  1867 
November  22,  [1867] 
November  25,  1867 
December  4,  1867 
December  11,  1867 
[December  11,  1867] 
December  12,  1867 
December  13,  1867 
December  20,  1867 
January  2,  1868 
January  2,  1868 
January  4,  1868 
January  4,  1868 
January  6,  1868 
January  6,  1868 
January  10,  1868 
January  10,  1868 
January  12,  1868 
January  13,  1868 
January  18,  1868 
January  24,  1868 
January  29,  1868 
January  30,  1868 
February  1,  1868 
February  6,  1868 
February  6,  1868 

February  7,  1868 
February  10,  1868 
February  15,  1868 
February  17,  1868 
February  20,  1868 
February  20,  [1868] 
February  24,  1868 
February  25,  1868 

February  27,  1868 
February  29,  1868 
February  29,  1868 
March  2,  [1868] 
March  3,  1868 
March  5,  1868 
March  5,  [1868] 
March  6,  186[8] 
March  7,  1868 
March  9,  1868 
March  10,  1868 
March  10,  22,  1868 
March  11,  [1868] 
March  12,  1868 
March  12,  1868 
March  16,  1868 


R.  R.  Collier 

George  W.  Brooks 

William  N.  H.  Smith 

William  E.  Pell 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

George  W.  Graham 

James  A.  Graham 

George  N.  Eaton 

Alphonso  C.  Avery 

Josiah  Turner 

Eben  Nye  Hutchison 

David  L.  Swain 

Hamilton  Fish 

George  Washington 

Thomas  Bragg 

William  Eaton,  Jr. 

Jonathan  Worth  [with  enclosures] 

Augustus  S.  Merrimon 

Kemp  P.  Battle 

Jonathan  Worth  [telegram] 

Kemp  P.  Battle 

James  A.  Graham 

J.  Hawkins  Simpson 

David  L.  Swain 

Fordyce  M.  Hubbard 

B.  R.  Dashiell,  A.  C.  Heaton, 

J.  O.  Barton 

James  A.  Graham 

James  A.  Graham 

L.  Q.  Washington 

Robert  D.  Graham 

Augustus  S.  Merrimon 

Zebulon  B.  Vance 

James  Headen 

Hampden  H.  Dashiell 

Jonathan  Worth 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

Augustus  S.  Merrimon 

Zebulon  B.  Vance 

Braxton  Craven 

Burwell  B.  Wilkes 

William  E.  Pell 

Willis  L.  Miller 

C.  J.  Fox 

J.  F.  Cowan 

David  L.  Swain 

Jonathan  Worth 

William  E.  Pell 

William  Eaton,  Jr.,  and  Others 

Calvin  H.  Wiley 

L.  Q.  Washington 
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Rutherfordton 

March  20,  1868 

Greensboro 

March  21,  1868 

Concord 

March  23,  1868 

Salisbury 

March  24,  1868 

Chapel  Hill 

March  27,  1868 

Raleigh 

March  30,  1868 

Asheville 

March  30,  1868 

Henderson 

March  31,  1868 

Shelby 

April  1,  1868 

High  Point 

April  2,  1868 

Charlotte 

April  3,  1868 

Williamston 

April  3,  1868 

Rutherfordton 

April  3,  1868 

Washington,  Arkansas 

April  4,  1868 

Lenoir 

April  17,  1868 

Murfreesboro 

April  18,  1868 

Kittrell's  Springs 

April  23,  1868 

Chapel  Hill 

April  28,  1868 

Palermo 

April  30,  1868 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

May  4,  1868 

New  York 

May  15,  1868 

Charlotte 

May  23,  1868 

Trinity 

May  27,  1868 

Ingleside 

June  1,  1868 

New  York 

June  2,  1868 

Chapel  Hill 

June  10,  1868 

Warren  ton 

June  16,  1868 

Raleigh 

June  16,  1868 

Locust  Hill 

June  25,  1868 

Washington,  D.C. 

July  7,  1868 

Lexington 

July  14,  1868 

New  York 

July  20,  1868 

Raleigh 

July  22,  1868 

Graham 

July  23,  1868 

Graham 

July  24,  1868 

Chapel  Hill 

July  24,  1868 

Charlotte 

July  24,  1868 

New  York 

July  27,  1868 

Graham 

August  3,  1868 

August  3,  1868 
August  4,  1868 

New  Bern 

Graham 

August  6,  1868 

Raleigh 

August  7,  1868 

Eden  ton 

August  12,  1868 

Hamptonville 

August  18,  1868 

Greensboro 

August  25,  1868 

Graham 

August  27,  1868 

Greensboro 

August  28,  1868 

White  Sulphur 

August  29,  1868 

Springs 

Woodlawn 

September  1,  1868 

Graham 

September  2,  1868 

Rutherford  County  Committee 

Guilford  County  Committee 

Margaret  L.  Long 

William  H.  Bailey 

George  W.  Graham 

P.  F.  Pescud 

Montraville  Patton 

W.  Hamilton  Young  and  Others 

Plato  Durham 

Martin  W.  Leach 

Joseph  G.  Morrison 

Gabriel  Johnston 

G.  M.  Whiteside,  R.  A.  Shotwell, 

and  L.  P.  Erwin  [with  enclosure] 

Rufus  K.  Garland 

Samuel  Lander 

William  N.  H.  Smith 

C.  B.  Riddick 

Robert  D.  Graham 

James  Graham  Ramsay 

Augustus  H.  Garland 

John  D.  Whitford 

James  W.  Osborne 

Braxton  Craven 

Joseph  Graham 

Susan  W.  Graham 

David  L.  Swain 

William  Eaton,  Jr. 

Jonathan  Worth 

John  M.  Graves 

Garret  Davis 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Clouse 

Edward  J.  Hale 

James  W.  Osborne 

James  A.  Graham 

Edward  S.  Parker 

Charles  Phillips 

John  G.  Young 

E.  J.  Hale  and  Sons 

James  A.  Graham 

Giles  Mebane 

John  D.  Whitford 

James  A.  Graham 

James  W.  Osborne 

Francis  W.  Bond 

Andrew  C.  Cowles 

David  F.  Caldwell 

James  A.  Graham 

P.  F.  Duffy 

Charles  M.  Conrad 

George  W.  Graham 
James  A.  Graham 
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Iron  Station 

September  4,  1868 

Pensacola,  Florida 

September  5,  1868 

Hillsborough 

September  6,  1868 

Asheville 

September  11,  1868 

Asheville 

September  11,  1868 

Concord 

September  11,  1868 

Elizabeth  City 

September  14,  1868 

Woodlawn 

September  16,  1868 

Yadkinville 

September  18,  1868 

Richmond,  Virginia 

September  19,  1868 

Mebanevillc 

September  21,  1868 

Forest  Home 

September  21,  1868 

York  District, 

September  23,  1868 

South  Carolina 

Woodlawn 

September  25,  1868 

Staunton,  Virginia 

September  28,  1868 

Salisbury 

September  28,  1868 

New  York 

October  5,  1868 

Danville,  Virginia 

October  5,  1868 

Baltimore 

October  14,  1868 

Forest  Home 

October  19,  1868 

Forest  Home 

November  2,  1868 

Graham 

November  4,  1868 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

November  9,  1868 

Charlottesville, 

November  11,  1868 

Virginia 

Rockingham 

November  27,  1868 

Company  Shops 

December  7,  1868 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

December  12,  1868 

Selma,  Alabama 

December  18,  1868 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

Alexander  C.  Blount 

Lizzie  T.  Tew 

James  W.  Osborne 

Washington  M.  Hardy  and  Others 

J.  W.  Rogers 

W.  F.  M.  Ehringhaus 

George  W.  Graham 

John  G.  Marler 

Raleigh  T.  Daniel 

William  Bingham 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

J.  A.  Kerr 

John  H.  Sharpe 

Barnas  Sears 

James  M.  McCorkle 

William  S.  Rosecrans 

William  T.  Sutherland 

E.  J.  Hardin 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr. 

James  A.  Graham 

Augustus  H.  Garland 

[with  enclosure] 

George  W.  Graham 

Walter  F.  Leak 

F.  A.  Stagg 

A.  T.  Goodman 

Joseph  R.  John 


Miscellaneous  Documents 


Item 

Articles  of  Agreement  between 

Plantation  Owners  and 

Freedmen  [enclosure] 
Editorial  Comment  from 

National  Intelligencer 
Resolutions  of  Person  County 

Bar  on  Death  of 

George  E.  Badger 
General  Order  of  the  War 

Department  [enclosure] 
Proposed  Proclamation  of 

Jonathan  Worth 
Graham's  Tribute  to 

George  E.  Badger 


Date 


March  17,  1866 
May,  1866 

January  12,  1866 
[July,  1866] 
July  19,  1866 


Place 
York  District,  South  Carolina 

[Washington,  D.C.] 
[Roxboro] 

Washington,  D.C. 

[Raleigh] 

Raleigh 
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Invitation  to  Graham  to 

Attend  Mass  Meeting  of 

National  Union  Party 
Invitation  to  Graham  to 

Address  Mass  Meeting  of 

National  Union  Party 

[enclosure] 
Establishment  of  Peabody  Fund 
Deed  of  Land  to  the 

University  of  North 

Carolina  [enclosure] 
Graham's  Address  at 

Con serva tive  Con  ven  tion 
Invitation  to  Graham  to 

Address  Mass  Meeting  of 

Conservative  Party  [enclosure] 
Memorial  of  Graham  Addressed 

to  the  United  States  Senate 


September  3,  1866 
[September  7,  1866] 


February  7,  1867 
October  31,  1796 


February  5,  1868 
[April  3,  1868] 

[Summer,  1868] 


Knoxville,  Tennessee 


[New  York] 


Washington,  D.C. 
[Chapel  Hill] 


[Raleigh] 
Rutherford  ton] 

[Hillsborough] 


Miscellaneous  Letters 


By 

John  C.  Robinson 

[enclosure] 
David  L.  Swain 

[enclosure] 
Alexander  W.  Weddell 

[enclosure] 
Edwin  M.  Stanton 

[enclosure] 
Alexander  H.  Stephens 
David  L.  Swain 

[enclosure] 
James  A.  Graham 

Thomas  Ruffin 
David  L.  Swain 

[enclosure;  draft] 
Benjamin  S.  Hedrick 

[enclosure] 
William  P.  Bynum 

Jonathan  Worth 
Edward  R.  S.  Canby 

[enclosure] 
George  W.  Graham 

Susan  Washington 

Graham 
Augustus  H.  Garland 

[enclosure] 


To 
Jonathan  Worth 

Reverdy  Johnson 

Richard  H.  Battle 

Jonathan  Worth 

E.  G.  Booth 
Benjamin  F.  Perry 

Susan  Washington 

Graham 
Jonathan  Worth 
Jonathan  Worth 

Kemp  P.  Battle 

Messrs.  Wilson  and 

Osborne 
Andrew  Johnson 
Jonathan  Worth 

Susan  Washington 

Graham 
Julia  and  William  A. 

Graham,  Jr. 
Alexander  H. 

Stephens 


Place 
Raleigh 

Chapel  Hill 

Petersburg, 
Virginia 
Washington,  D.C. 

[Philadelphia] 
Chapel  Hill 

Amazonia, 

South  Carolina 
Hillsborough 
Chapel  Hill 

Washington,  D.C. 

Lincolnton 

Raleigh 
Charleston, 

South  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill 

Hillsborough 

Little  Rock, 
Arkansas 


Date 
July  3,  1866 

July  7,  1866 

July  10,  1866 

August  [7],  1866 

August  15,  [1866] 
November  19,  1866 

January  28,  1867 

March  25,  1867 
July  23,  1867 

July  23,  1867 

August  21,  1867 

December  31,  1867 
January  4,  1868 

January  24,  1868 

February  27,  1868 

November  9,  1868 
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ABBREVIATIONS  USED  TO  DESIGNATE 
REPOSITORIES  OF  GRAHAM  PAPERS 


A&H 


A&H:  Cunninggim 


A&H:  Governors' 
Papers 


Division  of  Archives  and  History,  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Cultural  Resources, 
William  Alexander  Graham  Papers 

Division  of  Archives  and  History,  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Cultural  Resources, 
W.  H.  Cunninggim  Letter 

Division  of  Archives  and  History,  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Cultural  Resources, 
Governors'  Papers 


A&H:  Swain 


A&H:  Wiley 


A&H:  Worth 


Bowdoin:  Fessenden 


Duke 


Duke:  Turner 


LC:  Johnson 

Mass.  Historical 
Society:  Winthrop 

UNC 


Division  of  Archives  and  History,  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Cultural  Resources, 
David  L.  Swain  Papers 

Division  of  Archives  and  History,  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Cultural  Resources, 
Calvin  H.  Wiley  Papers 

Division  of  Archives  and  History,  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Cultural  Resources, 
Jonathan  Worth  Papers 

Bowdoin  College,  William  Pitt  Fessenden 
Papers 

Duke  University  Manuscript  Department, 
William  Alexander  Graham  Papers 

Duke  University  Manuscript  Department, 
Jesse  Turner,  Sr.,  Papers 

Library  of  Congress,  Andrew  Johnson  Papers 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Robert  C. 
Winthrop  Papers 

Southern  Historical  Collection  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
William  Alexander  Graham  Papers 


UNC:  Battle 


Southern  Historical  Collection  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Battle  Family  Papers 


UNC:  Cameron 


Southern  Historical  Collection  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Cameron  Family  Papers 


UNC:  Spencer 


Southern  Historical  Collection  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Cornelia  (Phillips)  Spencer  Papers 


UNC:  Swain 


Southern  Historical  Collection  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
David  Lowry  Swain  Papers 


UNC:  Wiley 


Southern  Historical  Collection  of  the  Uni 
versity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hil 
Calvin  Henderson  Wiley  Papers 
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1866 


David  L.  Swain1  to  William  A.  Graham  A&H 

Chapel  Hill, 

Jan.  1st,  1865  [1866]. 

The  weather  is  so  bad  and  my  negro  staff  so  imperfectly  organized, 
that  I  cannot  venture  from  home,  though  very  much  disposed  to  make 
you  a  visit. 

I  am  glad  that  your  pardon  is  signed,2  and  to  be  assured  by  Prof. 
Hedrick3  who  left  Washington  on  the  21.  ult.  that  if  it  were  not,  that 
mere  circumstance  would  produce  no  disparagement.  He  supposes 
that  there  will  be  quite  as  favorable  disposition  manifested  towards 
you  as  any  other  member  of  the  delegation. 

Is  there  any  movement  which  can  be  made  at  the  present  time  by 
Gov.  Vance's4  friends  with  the  promise  of  a  favorable  result? 

Judge  Battle5  goes  down  to  Raleigh  tonight,  and  I  have  written  by 
him  to  Gov.  Worth6  to  enquire,  whether  his  predecessor7  has  adopted 
any  measures  to  secure  the  return  of  Gov.  Vance's  Letter  Books  and 
other  records,  and  among  them  Gov.  Tryon's8  Letter  book,  Council 
Journal,  etc.,  and  whether  the  resolutions  recommending  Gov.  Vance 
for  pardon  and  Russel's  resolutions,9  affirming  the  loyalty  of  the  peo- 
ple of  N.C.  have  been  communicated  to  the  President?  I  think  it  most 
probable  that  nothing  has  been  done,  or  that  which  is  worse  than 
nothing,  that  the  State  Agent10  has  these  in  charge.  Gen'l  Ruger11  told 
me  a  few  days  since  that  the  letter  books  he  supposed  were  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Lieber12  and  advised  me  to  write  to  him.  Prof.  Hed- 
rick thinks  that  Dr.  L.  is  not  at  Washington  and  that  they  are  proba- 
bly in  the  State  Department. 

Gov.  Vance  wrote  me  some  time  since  urging  me  to  make  a  per- 
sonal application  to  the  President  in  his  behalf.  I  am  willing  to  do 
anything  that  affords  reasonable  hope  of  success.  In  the  discharge  of 
my  functions  as  Historical  Agent  of  the  State,  I  must  make  an  effort  to 
secure  the  return  of  the  Tryon  Letter  Book,  the  Council  Journal  and 
the  M.S.S.  purchased  of  the  representatives  of  F.  X.  Martin13  and  pos- 
sibly may  have  it  in  my  power,  while  in  pursuit  of  this  object,  to 
operate  more  effectively  than  by  a  direct  application.  I  do  not  much 
relish  the  idea  of  a  jaunt  to  Washington  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
will  not  undertake  one  without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  effecting  my 
purposes. 


2  Division  of  Archives  and  History 

Are  you  aware  that  in  1862  Congress  gave  to  each  State  public  lands 
in  the  proportion  of  30,000  acres  for  each  member  of  Congress,  for  the 
advancement  of  a  polytechnic  school?14  I  have  never  seen  the  Act,  but 
from  the  account  given  of  it  in  Gov.  Pierpont's15  Message  to  the 
Legislature  of  Va.  I  suppose  it  can  be  rendered  most  effectual  in  this 
State,  by  engrafting  it  on  the  University  and  at  present  I  see  little  hope 
of  effectual  relief  from  any  other  quarter. 

I  write  in  undeniable  haste,  in  the  midst  of  interruptions,  and  am 
compelled  to  close  abruptly  without  saying  many  things  that  I  would 
be  disposed  to  communicate  under  more  favorable  circumstances. 


1  David  L.  Swain  (1801-1868),  a  native  of  Buncombe  County,  and  Graham  were  close 
friends,  shared  common  interests  in  history  and  the  university,  and  were  political  allies. 
Swain,  after  a  brief  stay  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  as  a  student,  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822.  He  experienced  immediate  success  and  was  a  superior 
court  judge  before  he  reached  the  age  of  thirty.  He  represented  Buncombe  County  in  the 
North  Carolina  House  of  Commons  for  several  terms  before  becoming  the  youngest  gov- 
ernor in  North  Carolina  history.  During  his  tenure  as  governor,  he  proved  to  be  a  con- 
structive figure  of  the  first  rank.  He  championed  the  causes  of  tax  revision,  internal  im- 
provements, public  education,  and  constitutional  reform.  After  influencing  the  calling  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1835,  Swain  led  the  western  factions  which  sought  reform. 

In  1835  David  L.  Swain  became  president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  One  dis- 
gruntled professor  allegedly  remarked  that  North  Carolinians  had  elected  Swain  to  every 
office  in  their  power  and  were  now  sending  him  to  the  university  to  be  educated.  Fortu- 
nately, Swain  proved  to  be  a  gifted  teacher  and  skillful  administrator,  and  under  his  leader- 
ship the  university  flourished.  He  was  president  until  just  prior  to  his  death.  Joseph  Gre- 
goire  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  "David  Lowry  Swain,"  in  Allen  Johnson,  Dumas  Malone,  and 
others  (eds.),  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  20  vol- 
umes, 1928,  index  and  updating  supplements),  XVIII,  230-231,  hereinafter  cited  as  DAB. 

2 Graham's  pardon  was  signed  on  December  4,  1865,  but  was  not  transmitted  to  him  until 
May  2,  1867.  By  that  time  his  rights  were  proscribed  by  the  congressional  reconstruction 
acts;  his  political  disabilities  were  not  removed  until  1873. 

As  this  paragraph  suggests,  it  was  generally  assumed  that  the  seating  of  southern  dele- 
gates elected  under  the  Johnson  plan  of  reconstruction  would  restore  their  civil  rights.  At 
this  time  Graham  was  United  States  senator-elect. 

8Benjamin  Sherwood  Hedrick  (1827-1886)  was  born  near  Salisbury  of  sturdy  German 
stock.  He  was  educated  in  local  schools  before  attending  the  Lexington  academy  of  the 
Reverend  Jesse  Rankin.  In  1851  Hedrick  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
with  highest  honors.  Upon  David  L.  Swain's  recommendation  William  A.  Graham,  then 
secretary  of  the  navy,  appointed  Hedrick  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Nautical- Almanac.  He  even- 
tually settled  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  continued  his  studies  of  chemistry  and 
mathematics  at  Harvard  College.  In  1854  Hedrick  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  analytical 
and  agricultural  chemistry  at  his  alma  mater.  By  1856  Hedrick  had  become  convinced  that 
slavery  was  detrimental  to  southern  society.  Although  he  voted  for  Democratic  candidates 
in  August,  1856,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  out  in  public,  admitting  that  he  would  vote 
for  the  Republican  presidential  candidate  John  C.  Fremont  if  a  slate  of  electors  were 
formed  in  the  state.  There  followed  a  bitter  newspaper  campaign,  led  by  Holden's  North 
Carolina  Standard,  demanding  Hedrick 's  instant  dismissal  from  the  university's  faculty  before 
his  "Black  Republican  views"  seduced  the  minds  of  his  students.  The  beleaguered  Hedrick 
wrote  a  worthy  defense  claiming  the  right  to  hold  private  views  and  denying  that  he  had 
sought  to  influence  any  students.  His  faculty  colleagues  and  the  university  trustees  dis- 
avowed sympathy  with  Hedrick's  political  views.  After  an  abortive  attempt  to  tar  and 
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feather  him,  Hedrick  fled  to  the  North,  thereafter  returning  only  briefly  to  the  state.  In  1861 
he  was  appointed  principal  examiner  in  the  United  States  patent  office,  a  position  he  held 
until  his  death.  In  1865  Hedrick  influenced  Johnson's  reconstruction  plans  for  North  Caro- 
lina by  urging  moderation  in  racial  changes  and  by  urging  Johnson  to  rely  on  former 
Union  men  and  moderate  secessionists.  The  National  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography  (New 
York:  James  T.  White  and  Company,  57  volumes,  1898-1977),  IX,  127-128,  hereinafter  cited 
as  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography. 

4Zebulon  Baird  Vance  (1830-1894),  of  Buncombe  County,  was  one  of  nineteenth-century 
North  Carolina's  most  popular  men.  After  attending  Buncombe  County  schools,  Washing- 
ton College  (Tennessee),  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Vance  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1852.  Not  a  close  student  of  the  law,  he  soon  found  that  politics  was 
his  abiding  interest.  Vance  began  his  political  life  as  a  Henry  Clay  Whig.  Upon  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Whig  party,  he  spurned  Democratic  overtures  and  united  with  the  American 
party.  After  one  term  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Vance  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  where  he  served  from  1858  to  1861.  A  Unionist,  he  supported  the 
Constitutional  Union  ticket  of  Bell  and  Everett  in  1860.  After  opposing  secession  vigorously 
until  Lincoln's  call  for  troops,  Vance  raised  a  company  of  Buncombe  volunteers  and  was 
soon  elected  colonel  of  the  Twenty-sixth  North  Carolina  Regiment,  a  contingent  which  he 
led  ably  until  his  election  to  the  governorship  in  1862.  Vance  was  a  tremendously  popular 
war  governor  who  quarreled  with  Confederate  authorities  and  Holden's  peace  faction  with 
equal  enthusiasm.  Following  a  brief  imprisonment  in  1865,  he  practiced  law  until  his  dis- 
abilities were  finally  removed  in  1872.  In  1876  Vance,  always  a  powerful  stump  speaker,  was 
elected  governor  in  a  hotly  contested  confrontation  with  the  native  Republican  Thomas 
Settle.  His  second  administration  marked  a  new  era  in  North  Carolina  history  as  "home 
rule"  was  restored.  From  1879  to  1891  Zeb  Vance  served  his  state  as  a  United  States  sena- 
tor. His  Senate  career  was  characterized  by  his  constructive  and  conciliatory  attitude. 
Robert  D.  W.  Connor,  "Zebulon  Baird  Vance,"  DAB,  XIX,  158-161. 

8  William  Horn  Battle  (1802-1879),  a  native  of  Edgecombe  County,  graduated  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  read  law  with  Judge  Leonard  Henderson.  A  Whig  in 
politics,  he  devoted  his  talents  to  the  law,  serving  as  the  state  supreme  court  reporter,  a 
superior  court  judge,  and  an  associate  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court,  1852-1868.  He  was 
professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  from  1845  to  1868.  Twice  he  con- 
tributed to  a  revision  of  the  statutes  of  North  Carolina.  After  the  Civil  War  he  was  for  a 
time  president  of  the  Raleigh  National  Bank.  Hope  S.  Chamberlain,  "William  Horn  Bat- 
tle," DAB,  II,  58. 

"Jonathan  Worth  (1802-1869),  a  native  of  Guilford  County,  represented  Randolph 
County  in  the  state  Senate  in  the  1860-1861  session.  After  reading  law  with  Archibald  D. 
Murphey,  Worth  practiced  his  profession  in  Asheboro.  He  also  engaged  in  various  agri- 
cultural pursuits  and  fostered  the  building  of  railroads  and  plank  roads.  A  partisan  Whig, 
Worth  opposed  nullification  and  all  Jacksonian  policies.  As  a  member  of  the  state  Senate, 
1858  and  1860,  he  opposed  secession  and  military  preparations.  Nevertheless,  he  supported 
the  Confederacy  with  vigor  and  sincerity.  As  state  treasurer,  1862-1865,  he  displayed  finan- 
cial capacity  of  the  first  order.  Although  he  welcomed  peace,  Worth  did  not  support  Hol- 
den's peace  movement.  In  the  fall  of  1865  he  defeated  Holden,  then  provisional  governor,  in 
a  gubernatorial  campaign  in  which  he  carried  the  banner  of  the  former  Union  men,  includ- 
ing Graham,  who  distrusted  Holden.  He  served  until  his  removal  from  office  in  1868  by 
military  order  and  performed  ably  the  difficult  tasks  of  reconciling  antagonistic  state  fac- 
tions, reassuring  a  suspicious  Johnson  administration,  and  satisfying  hostile  northern 
opinion.  Because  of  Worth's  efforts,  North  Carolina  was  spared  some  of  the  worst  features 
of  military  rule.  He  favored  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  1866  but  balked  at  approval  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  While  he  lacked  brilliance,  Worth  had  integrity,  common 
sense  and  good  judgment,  and  a  genius  for  taking  good  advice.  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton, 
"Jonathan  Worth,"  DAB,  XX,  536. 

7 William  Woods  Holden  (1818-1892),  a  native  of  Orange  County,  had  been  since  1843 
editor  of  the  partisan  North  Carolina  Standard  (Raleigh),  the  outstanding  Democratic  organ 
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in  the  state.  Holden  had  been  a  powerful  force  in  the  revitalization  of  the  Democratic  party 
but  was  denied  the  party's  support  for  the  high  public  offices  which  he  coveted,  as  in  the 
case  when  Bragg  was  elected  to  the  Senate  seat  in  question.  Never  one  to  be  trammeled  by 
political  philosophies,  Holden  was  successively  a  Whig,  a  secession  Democrat,  a  Unionist 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  a  Republican.  He  was  appointed  provisional  governor  by 
Andrew  Johnson  but  was  defeated  for  the  governorship  by  Jonathan  Worth  late  in  1865. 
However,  he  was  elected  to  that  position  in  1868  after  the  franchise  had  been  broadened 
and  the  freedmen  galvanized  to  the  Republican  party.  In  1871  Governor  Holden  was  re- 
moved from  office  by  impeachment  for  acting  arbitrarily  while  protecting  corrupt  elements. 
Holden,  clearly  a  man  of  energy  and  ability,  was  one  of  the  most  controversial  figures  in 
North  Carolina  history.  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  "William  Woods  Holden,"  DAB,  IX, 
138-140;  Samuel  A.  Ashe  and  others  (eds.),  Biographical  History  oj  North  Carolina:  From 
Colonial  Times  to  the  Present  (Greensboro:  Charles  L.  Van  Noppen,  8  volumes,  1905-1917),  III, 
184-206,  hereinafter  cited  as  Ashe,  Biographical  History;  John  Gilchrist  McCormick,  Personnel 
of  the  Convention  of  1861  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1900),  45-46,  here- 
inafter cited  as  McCormick,  Convention  Personnel. 

"William  Tryon  (1729-1788)  was  appointed  lieutenant  governor  of  North  Carolina  in  1764 
and  became  governor  in  1765.  He  immediately  became  embroiled  in  the  burgeoning  dis- 
putes regarding  colonial-British  relationships.  After  vigorously  supporting  unpopular 
British  policies,  he  crushed  the  Regulators  at  the  Alamance  in  1771.  Subsequently,  he  was 
transferred  to  New  York  where  he  served  as  royal  governor.  When  the  Revolution  began, 
he  resigned  his  civil  post  and  joined  the  British  army.  In  1780  illness  forced  his  retirement 
to  England.  Joseph  G.  E.  Hopkins  and  others  (eds.),  Concise  Dictionary  of  American  Biography 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1964),  1084,  hereinafter  cited  as  CDAB. 

9Daniel  Lindsay  Russell,  Jr.  (1845-1908),  of  Brunswick  County,  attended  the  Bingham 
school  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  withdrawing  from  the  latter  at  age  sixteen  to 
enter  the  Confederate  army.  A  vigorous  and  romantic  young  man  whose  motto  was  "Love 
and  War,"  he  raised  a  company  at  his  own  expense  and  was  elected  captain.  He  reported 
with  his  company  to  Fort  Fisher  where  he  was  frustrated  by  inaction  as  the  great  armies 
struggled  for  supremacy  in  Virginia.  After  about  a  year  the  impetuous  young  Russell  char- 
tered a  boat  and  sought  to  transport  his  men  to  Virginia  in  defiance  of  orders.  He  was 
court-martialed  for  flagrant  insubordination  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  The  intervention  of 
influential  friends,  including  Confederate  senator  George  Davis  of  Wilmington,  resulted  in 
a  presidential  pardon.  However,  Russell's  problems  with  the  military  were  not  over.  Subse- 
quently, he  was  harassed  by  conscription  officers,  despite  his  position  as  Brunswick  County 
commissioner.  His  father,  who  had  served  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  1822  to  1844, 
vocally  opposed  the  Confederate  conscription  laws,  only  to  be  denounced  publicly  as  a 
traitor  by  Captain  W.  M.  Swann,  Confederate  recruiting  officer  stationed  at  Wilmington. 
Young  Russell,  armed  with  a  club  and  a  gun,  entered  Swann's  office  and  assaulted  him. 
He  was  again  court-martialed.  This  time  he  was  convicted  and  stripped  of  rank.  Despite  a 
recommendation  of  clemency  by  the  court  because  of  Russell's  youth,  district  commanding 
general  William  Henry  Chase  Whiting  ordered  the  sentence  executed,  declaring  Russell's 
actions  dangerously  detrimental  to  military  discipline.  Whiting  did,  however,  provide  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  company  of  his  choice  as  a  private.  At  this  point  Russell, 
Jr.,  then  only  nineteen,  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  thus  exempting  him  from  the 
conscription  laws.  Vance  and  other  state  leaders  were  undoubtedly  much  relieved  since 
Russell's  case  had  become  a  cause  c'elebre  at  a  time  when  North  Carolinians  were  becoming 
increasingly  critical  of  the  Davis  administration.  Regardless  of  the  merits  of  his  conduct 
Russell  emerged  from  these  episodes  with  a  permanent  bitterness.  Later  he  was  a  superior 
court  judge,  1868-1874;  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature,  1876-1878;  a 
Republican  congressman,  1879-1881 ;  and  North  Carolina  governor,  1897-1901,  having  been 
elected  by  a  fusion  of  Republicans  and  Populists.  Jeffrey  J.  Crow  and  Robert  F.  Durden, 
Maverick  Republican  in  the  Old  North  State:  A  Political  Biography  oj  Daniel  L.  Russell  (Baton 
Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1977);  Robert  F.  Durden,  Reconstruction  Bonds  and 
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Twentieth-Century  Politics:  South  Dakota  v.  North  Carolina  (Durham:  Duke  University  Press, 
1962),  4-5;  News  and  Observer  (Raleigh),  October  30, 1896,  November  3,  1937;  Durham  Morning 
Herald,  July  17,  1960;  General  Order  25,  Department  of  Cape  Fear;  Biographical  Directory  oj 
the  American  Congress,  1774-1961:  The  Continental  Congress,  September  5,  1774,  to  October  21,  1788, 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the  First  to  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  March  4,  1789,  to 
January  3,  1961,  Inclusive  (Washington:  United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1961), 
1550,  hereinafter  cited  as  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress. 

10Dr.  R.J.  Powell,  presumably  a  physician,  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina  who  had  held 
clerkships  in  the  treasury  department  and  later  in  the  patent  office.  Holden  had  appointed 
him  state  agent  in  Washington.  Joseph  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North 
Carolina  (1914;  Reprint  Edition,  Gloucester,  Mass.:  Peter  Smith,  1964),  107n,  113-114,  here- 
inafter cited  as  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina. 

nThomas  Howard  Ruger  (1833-1907),  a  native  of  New  York,  was  a  lawyer  and  a  profes- 
sional soldier.  A  graduate  of  West  Point  in  1854,  he  resigned  his  commission  to  practice 
law.  When  war  came,  he  entered  service  as  colonel  of  the  Third  Wisconsin  Infantry.  He 
eventually  rose  to  the  office  of  major  general  of  volunteers  and  commanded  a  division  in 
Sherman's  army.  He  was  in  North  Carolina  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1865.  Subse- 
quently, he  remained  in  the  regular  army  as  a  brigadier  general,  was  superintendent  at 
West  Point  (1871-1876),  and  retired  as  major  general,  United  States  Army,  in  1897.  CDAB, 
896;  Mark  Mayo  Boatner  III,  The  Civil  War  Dictionary  (New  York:  David  McKay  Com- 
pany, 1959),  712,  hereinafter  cited  as  Boatner,  Civil  War  Dictionary. 

12Francis  Lieber  (1800-1872),  a  native  of  Germany,  was  a  political  scientist,  reformer,  and 
educator.  A  graduate  of  Jena  (Ph.D.,  1820),  he  was  forced  to  leave  Prussia  because  of  his 
liberal  views.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1827  and  gained  recognition  as  editor  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Americana  (1829-1835).  In  1835  he  became  professor  of  history  and  political 
economy  at  South  Carolina  College.  Later,  in  1857,  he  accepted  a  chair  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege where  he  remained  until  he  transferred  to  Columbia  Law  School  in  1865.  His  reputa- 
tion as  a  scholar  was  based  on  his  systematic  works  on  political  science.  His  best  known 
works  were  On  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Government  (1853)  and  Code  for  the  Government  of  Armies 
(1863).  The  latter  work  was  long  the  basis  for  international  understanding  regarding  the 
conduct  of  wars.  CDAB,  567. 

13Francois-Xavier  Martin  (1762-1846),  a  native  of  Marseilles,  France,  settled  in  New  Bern 
where  he  established  a  printing  and  publishing  business.  In  1789  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  began  a  long  legal  career.  He  wrote  or  edited  several  law  texts  and  was  employed 
by  the  state  to  prepare  a  well-known  revision  of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  After 
1810  he  was  active  in  Louisiana  where  he  played  a  significant  role  in  creating  a  workable 
jurisprudence  out  of  the  tangled  French,  Spanish,  and  American  legal  traditions.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Louisiana  Supreme  Court  from  1815  to  1846,  serving  the  last  ten  years  as 
chief  justice.  He  also  wrote  unsuccessful  histories  of  North  Carolina  and  Louisiana.  This 
reference  is  to  manuscripts  Martin  had  acquired  while  preparing  his  North  Carolina  his- 
tory. They  had  been  displaced  when  Raleigh  fell  to  Sherman.  CDAB,  646. 

14This  reference  is  to  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862.  The  act's  purpose  was  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools  by  providing  public 
lands  for  sale  by  the  states.  Eventually  the  southern  states  were  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
measure  which  gained  for  Morrill  the  title  "Father  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges."  Wayne 
Andrews  (ed.),  Concise  Dictionary  of  American  History  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1962),  629-630,  hereinafter  cited  as  CD  AH. 

15 Francis  Harrison  Pierpont  (1814-1899)  was  a  Virginia  Unionist  instrumental  in  or- 
ganizing West  Virginia,  which  he  served  as  provisional  governor,  1861-1863.  He  was  gov- 
ernor of  "restored  Virginia,"  1863-1865,  and  of  Virginia,  1865-1868.  CDAB,  798. 
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William  A.  Graham  to  Susan  Washington  Graham1     a&h 


Charlotte 
Jan.  1st,  1866 


My  dear  wife 


I  made  my  journey  &  arrived  here  in  safety  about  10  o  clock  on 
yesterday. 

My  dear  sister2  had  been  here  for  three  weeks,  was  observed  to  be  in 
remarkable  fine  health  8c  spirits,  and  to  experience  delight  in  return- 
ing among  her  kindred  8c  friends  of  early  years.  Mrs.  Johnston3  8c 
sister  V.4  had  been  with  her  in  the  sitting  room,  where  she  had  been 
conversing  freely,  when  she  complained  of  coldness  in  her  feet,  8c 
drew  near  the  stove.  In  a  short  time  she  rose  to  go  out,  and  in  reach- 
ing the  passage  called  sister  V.  who  went  to  her,  and  she  remarked  "I 
feel  very  badly."  Sister  V.  &  the  others  present  assisted  her  to  a  chair  in 
the  room,  where  she  soon  sunk  down,  never  spoke  again,  [and]  died 
in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Drs  Hayes5  8c  Fox6  were  sent  for,  but  she  had 
nearly  expired  when  they  came,  8c  was  dead  before  mustard  plasters 
were  prepared  to  apply  to  her  wrists.  I  found  the  body  dressed  8c  laid 
out  in  sister  V.'s  parlor,  perfectly  natural  and  lifelike;  and  I  fancied 
that  I  could  hear  her  breathe.  But  when  I  laid  my  hand  on  her  pallid 
forehead,  there  was  an  icelike  coldness  in  the  feeling.  Considering  the 
difficulties  of  the  journey  in  the  present  state  of  the  roads,  and  the 
continued  wet  weather,  we  have  concluded  to  bury  her  here:  as  more 
convenient  if  her  children  should  desire  her  removed;  and  even  if  not, 
it  will  be  more  accessible  to  their  visits,  than  at  Macpelah,7  which  is 
in  a  remote  neighborhood.  .  .  . 

Sister  Sophia  had  come  on  from  New  York  [with]  Thos.  Goldth- 
waite8  accompanying  her  to  Richmond  8c  spent  two  days  in  Greens- 
boro, and  journied  thence  to  this  place  alone.  Miss  Blake9  was  buried 
yesterday,  Sunday  evening,  in  the  rain.  It  is  not  falling  now,  but  the 
ground  is  very  wet,  8c  the  sky  is  still  cloudy.  None  of  our  sons  are  here, 
and  none  have  probably  heard  of  the  sad  event,  unless  it  may  have 
been  conveyed  from  Judge  Osborne's10  to  Robt.11  yesterday.  He  8c 
Augustus12  took  their  carriage  from  here  last  friday.  Sister  had  gone  to 
the  gate  to  look  at  it,  saying  "she  liked  to  see  new  things."  George13  is 
at  Lepers.14  Wm15  was  to  have  gone  down  last  week,  but  has  probably 
been  delayed  by  the  weather  8c  high  water.  I  hear  that  Dr  Morrison's16 
health  has  failed  very  much.  He  no  longer  rides  on  horseback.  He  is 
also  much  troubled  by  reason  of  his  negroes  all  leaving  him,  about 
Christmas.  Anna  Graham17  is  still  in  Va.  Genl.  Hill18  has  been  to  the 
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William  A.  Graham  traveled  to  the 
home  of  his  sister  Violet  Graham 
Alexander  (detail,  above  left)  upon 
the  death  of  their  older  sister  Sophia 
Graham  Witherspoon.  The  photo- 
graph at  left  shows  Machpelah  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Illustrations  from 
William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  General 
Joseph  Graham  and  His  Papers  on  North 
Carolina  Revolutionary  History  (Raleigh: 
Edwards  &  Broughton,  1904),  facing 
pp.  180,  175,  170. 


Genl.  Assembly  in  Macon  &  left  here  last  Saturday  evening  for  Saun- 
ders College.  I  was  glad  that  Wm  &  Julia19  saw  his  Aunt  before  her 
death.  The  weather  is  [so]  unpromising,  that  I  do  not  know,  what  I 
shall  do  tomorrow — if  better  I  may  go  to  Lepers — if  not  I  shall  proba- 
bly return  home.  If  it  does  not  materially  improve,  I  think  Sissy20  had 
better  defer  her  visit  till  next  summer. 


Ever  affectionately  yours 


Susannah  Sarah  Washington  Graham  (1816-1890),  daughter  of  the  John  Washingtons  of 
New  Bern,  married  William  A.  Graham  in  1836  and  was  his  congenial,  devoted,  well-loved 
companion  through  successes  and  tribulations.  She  bore  him  ten  children,  nine  sons  and 
one  daughter.  W.  A.  [William  Alexander]  Graham  Clark  (comp.),  "Descendants  of  James 
Graham  (1714-1763)  of  Ireland  and  Pennsylvania"  (Washington,  D.C.,  1940),  genealogical 
chart  in  the  William  A.  Graham  Papers,  Southern  Historical  Collection,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  hereinafter  cited  as  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants." 
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2Sophia  Graham  Witherspoon  (1791-1865),  William  A.  Graham's  beloved  oldest  sister, 
was  the  widow  of  Dr.  John  Ramsay  Witherspoon  (1774-1852).  The  Witherspoons  had  lived 
at  "Brookland,"  their  plantation  near  Greensboro,  Hale  County,  Alabama.  Clark, 
"Graham  Descendants." 

3This  reference  is  to  Graham's  niece  Mrs.  William  Johnston  (1826-1881,  nee  Ann  Eliza 
Graham)  of  Charlotte.  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants." 

4Violet  Graham  Alexander  (1799-1868),  of  Mecklenburg  County,  was  the  widow  of  Dr. 
Moses  Winslow  Alexander  (1798-1845).  She  was  the  eighth  child  born  to  the  Joseph 
Grahams  and  was  five  years  older  than  her  brother  William  A.  Graham.  Clark,  "Graham 
Descendants." 

6William  James  Hayes  (1821-1898),  a  native  of  Lincoln  County,  was  graduated  by  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  (A.B.,  1842)  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
Philadelphia  (M.D.,  1846).  He  practiced  medicine  in  Mecklenburg  County.  Daniel  Lindsey 
Grant  (ed.),  Alumni  History  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  (Durham:  Christian  and  King 
Publishing  Company,  Second  Edition,  1924),  268,  hereinafter  cited  as  Grant,  Alumni  History; 
William  L.  Sherrill,  Annals  of  Lincoln  County,  North  Carolina  (Charlotte,  1937;  Reprint  Edi- 
tion, Baltimore:  Regional  Publishing  Company,  1967),  138-139,  hereinafter  cited  as  Sherrill, 
Annals  of  Lincoln  County. 

e  Alfred  J.  Fox  (1817-1884),  M.D.,  D.D.,  a  native  of  Chatham  County,  settled  in  Lincoln 
County  in  1854.  A  Lutheran  minister,  he  also  was  a  practicing  physician.  Sherrill,  Annals  of 
Lincoln  County,  239. 

7Machpelah  Presbyterian  Church  was  completed  in  1847  at  the  site  of  the  Graham- 
Brevard  graveyard  in  east  Lincoln  County.  The  congregation  was  organized  by  the  Rever- 
end Robert  Hall  Morrison,  who  served  as  pastor  for  several  decades.  Sherrill,  Annals  of  Lin- 
coln County,  140,  251-252. 

"Thomas  Goldthwaite  (1843-1869),  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  son  of  Elizabeth  Isabella  With- 
erspoon and  Judge  Henry  Barnes  Goldthwaite,  was  Graham's  great-nephew.  Clark, 
"Graham  Descendants." 

9  Miss  Blake  has  not  been  identified. 

10James  Walker  Osborne  (1811-1869),  born  in  Salisbury,  was  a  lawyer,  judge,  and  public 
servant.  Graduated  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1830,  he  read  law  with  William 
A.  Graham.  In  1833  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  established  a  Charlotte  practice.  He 
was  active  in  the  movement  for  internal  improvements,  especially  railroads;  he  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Charlotte  mint  from  1849  to  1853  and  superior  court  judge  from  1859  to 
1866;  he  was  a  state  senator,  1868-1869.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  467;  Daniel  A.  Tompkins, 
History  of  Mecklenburg  County  and  the  City  of  Charlotte  from  1740  to  1903  (Charlotte:  Observer 
Printing  House,  2  volumes,  1903-1904),  II,  78,  hereinafter  cited  as  Tompkins,  History  of 
Mecklenburg. 

"Robert  Davidson  Graham  (1842-1905),  the  fifth  son  of  the  William  A.  Grahams,  farmed 
before  the  war.  He  attained  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Fifty-sixth  North  Carolina  Regiment 
and  was  wounded  in  1865.  A  lawyer  as  well  as  a  farmer,  Graham  also  held  various  govern- 
ment appointments,  1884-1890.  He  never  married.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  228;  Clark, 
"Graham  Descendants";  Compiled  Military  Service  Records,  National  Archives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  hereinafter  cited  as  Military  Service  Records. 

"Augustus  Washington  Graham  (1849-1936)  was  the  youngest  Graham  son  to  attain  his 
maturity.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1868;  obtained  his  law  li- 
cense in  1872;  was  a  Hillsborough  commissioner,  1875-1885,  state  senator,  1885-1887,  mem- 
ber of  the  state  House  in  1901,  1903,  1905,  1909  (Speaker),  and  the  extra  session  of  1913, 
secretary  to  the  Virginia-Maryland  Boundary  Commission,  1874-1877,  superior  court  judge, 
1895-1897,  and  president  of  the  American  cotton  exchange,  1919-1922.  He  was  a  Democrat 
who,  after  1888,  was  a  resident  of  Oxford.  Upon  Graham's  death  the  Oxford  Public-Ledger 
commented:  "He  was  a  man  of  probity  and  industry  and  his  keen  intellect  and  interest  in 
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things  and  people  made  him  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  state  during  the  active 
years  of  his  life. "  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer  Alumni  Directory  Project,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  hereinafter  cited  as  Spencer  Alumni  Project;  Oxford  Public-Ledger, 
October  16,  1936. 

13George  Washington  Graham  (1847-1923)  received  the  A.B.  degree  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1868,  attended  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  graduated  with  honors  in 
medicine  from  the  University  of  New  York  in  1870.  He  practiced  in  Atlanta  and  Raleigh  be- 
fore settling  in  Charlotte  in  1880,  where  he  became  a  foremost  member  of  his  profession. 
Spencer  Alumni  Project. 

14Leepers  was  a  plantation  of  1,066  acres  located  in  the  York  District,  South  Carolina,  and 
in  Gaston  County,  North  Carolina,  on  Little  Catawba  Creek  and  the  Catawba  River. 
Graham  inherited  this  plantation  from  his  brother,  James  Graham  (1793-1851)  in  1851.  To 
it  he  added  200  acres,  called  the  Glenn  place,  in  1855.  The  plantation  was  managed  by  an 
overseer  and  worked  by  black  labor  to  produce  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  hay.  York  County 
Conveyance  Deedbooks,  Office  of  the  Register  of  Deeds,  York  County,  South  Carolina, 
Books  L,  586-587,  and  Q,  579. 

15William  Alexander  Graham,  Jr.  (1839-1923),  was  born  in  Hillsborough  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  (1856-1859)  and  Princeton  College  (A.B.,  1860). 
With  his  father  he  initially  opposed  secession,  but  in  1861  he  entered  service  in  the  Con- 
federacy as  a  first  lieutenant  in  Co.  K,  Second  Regiment  of  N.C.  Cavalry.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  a  captain's  rank  in  1862.  Wounded  during  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  he  served 
subsequently  as  a  major  and  assistant  adjutant  general  of  the  North  Carolina  troops.  After 
the  war  he  settled  in  Lincoln  County  and  was  a  successful  farmer.  Graham  represented 
Lincoln  County  in  the  state  Senate  two  terms  and  in  the  lower  house  one.  A  member  of  the 
state  board  of  agriculture  from  1899  to  1908,  he  was  commissioner  of  agriculture  from  1908 
until  his  death  in  1923.  During  his  tenure  as  commissioner,  the  total  value  of  North  Caro- 
lina crops  rose  from  twenty-third  to  fifth  in  the  nation.  He  was  author  of  General  Joseph 
Graham  and  His  Papers  on  North  Carolina  Revolutionary  History  (1904).  Spencer  Alumni  Project; 
Ural  Hoffman,  "Major  William  A.  Graham,"  Trinity  Historical  Society  Papers,  Series  VI,  1906, 
22-26. 

"Robert  Hall  Morrison  (1798-1889)  was  the  husband  of  William  A.  Graham's  sister 
Mary.  Of  Scotch  descent  and  a  native  of  Cabarrus  County,  he  tied  with  James  K.  Polk  for 
first  honors  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina's  1818  graduating  class.  Morrison  was  a 
devout  Presbyterian  minister  and  the  first  president  of  Davidson  College,  which  he  helped 
found  in  1838.  He  resigned  in  1840  at  the  height  of  his  promise,  broken  in  health  and  spirit, 
and  took  up  residence  at  "Cottage  Home"  in  Lincoln  County.  Although  visitors  were  wel- 
comed, he  seldom  left  his  home  for  the  next  fifty  years,  except  to  preach  at  the  local  Unity, 
Castamea,  and  Machpelah  Presbyterian  churches.  Three  of  his  sons-in-law — "Stonewall" 
Jackson,  Daniel  H.  Hill,  and  Rufus  Barringer — were  Confederate  generals.  Spencer 
Alumni  Project;  W.  A.  Withers,  "Robert  Hall  Morrison,"  Charles  Van  Noppen  Papers, 
Manuscript  Department,  Duke  University  Library,  Durham,  hereinafter  cited  as  Van 
Noppen  Papers. 

"Graham's  niece  Anna  Morrison  Jackson  (1831-1915),  second  wife  and  widow  of  General 
"Stonewall"  Jackson.  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants." 

18Daniel  Harvey  Hill  (1821-1889),  who  married  Graham's  niece  Isabella  Sophia  Mor- 
rison, was  born  in  the  York  District  of  South  Carolina,  the  son  of  an  ironmaster  and  Revo- 
lutionary War  soldier.  He  was  reared  and  educated  by  his  widowed  mother,  a  devout  Pres- 
byterian. He  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1842  in  a  class  which  furnished  twelve  Civil 
War  generals,  including  Hill.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  War  but  resigned 
his  commission  to  teach,  first  at  Washington  College  (now  Washington  and  Lee)  and  then 
at  Davidson  College,  1854-1859.  In  1859  he  became  superintendent  of  the  North  Carolina 
Military  Institute  in  Charlotte.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  appointed  first  colonel,  then 
brigadier  general,  then  major  general,  and  finally  lieutenant  general,  only  to  have  the  last 
promotion  blocked  by  President  Davis.  He  fought  well  at  Bethel,  Seven  Pines,  Seven  Days, 
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and  South  Mountain,  but  his  service  as  Braxton  Bragg's  subordinate  in  the  western  cam- 
paigns of  1863  was  controversial.  After  Chickamauga  he  signed,  and  possibly  wrote,  the  pe- 
tition seeking  Bragg's  removal  for  incompetence.  Davis,  sympathetic  to  his  old  friend 
Bragg,  relieved  Hill  of  command  and  blocked  his  promotion,  leaving  him  in  a  military 
limbo  until  Bentonville.  After  the  war  Hill  edited  the  Land  We  Love  and  the  Southern  Home  to 
vindicate  the  southern  way  of  life,  was  president  of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  1877-1884, 
and  headed  Middle  Georgia  Military  and  Agricultural  College  (later  Georgia  Military  Col- 
lege), 1885-1889.  Frances  P.  Gaines,  "Daniel  Harvey  Hill,"  DAB,  IX,  27-28. 

19Mrs.  William  A.  Graham,  Jr.  (1845-1909),  the  former  Julia  R.  Lane  of  Amelia  County, 
Virginia.  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants.1' 

20 Susan  Washington  Graham  (1851-1909),  sometimes  referred  to  as  "Sissy,"  "Sister,"  and 
"Sudie,"  was  the  only  daughter  among  ten  children  born  to  the  William  A.  Grahams.  A 
favorite  of  her  father,  who  carefully  supervised  her  education,  she  attended  the  Nash- 
Kollock  Female  School  in  Hillsborough  and  briefly,  after  the  Civil  War,  Mademoiselle  Ros- 
tan's  French  School  in  New  York  City.  In  1874  she  married  Judge  Walter  Clark,  later  chief 
justice  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court.  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants";  Ann  Strud- 
wick  Nash,  Ladies  in  the  Making  (Durham:  Seeman  Printery,  1964),  28-30;  Aubrey  Lee 
Brooks,  Walter  Clark:  Fighting  Judge  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1944), 
48-49,  66. 


Jonathan  Worth  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Raleigh.  Jan.  12/'66 

Gov'r  Graham 

I  am  greatly  at  a  loss  on  some  of  the  graver  matters  which  I  shall  be 
expected  to  discuss  in  my  message  &  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  for 
any  suggestion  from  you  on  these  or  other  matters. 

first — the  negro  question. 

I  think — per  se — that  the  testimony  of  negroes  ought  to  be  heard  in 
all  cases  where  a  negro  is  a  party.  I  am  not  sure,  but  incline  to  think, 
the  cause  of  justice  would  be  promoted  by  allowing  their  testimony  to 
go  to  the  jury  with  no  other  restrictions  than  those  applying  to  white 
witnesses — and  I  think  policy  imperatively  requires  that  we  at  once 
remove  the  restrictions  in  the  first  mentioned  c[l]ass  of  cases — where  a 
negro  is  affected. 

I  have  no  confidence  that  the  condition  of  our  negroes  will  be  ele- 
vated by  emancipation — but  in  our  present  condition  I  fear  we  shall 
have  a  freedman's  Bureau1  &  Military  rule  over  us,  if  we  make  dis- 
crimination in  education  in  Common  Schools.  I  mean  if  we  educate 
white  children  at  public  expense, — we  will  be  required  to  educate  the 
negroes  in  like  manner— and  our  School  fund  being  reduced  to  a  trifle 
8c  our  people  impoverished,  I  think  the  Com.  School  system  had  bet- 
ter be  discontinued,  for  a  time,  and  thus  avoid  this  question  as  to 
educating  negroes. 
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Is  it  expedient  for  me  to  say  anything  as  to  the  Constitutional 
power  of  this  Gov't  to  keep  up  the  Freedman's  Bureaux?  If  so,  I  have 
not  enough  constitutional  learning  to  write  currente  calamo2  what 
ought  to  be  said  and  ask  your  aid.  My  duties  leave  me  no  leisure. 

Or  shall  I  pass  over  this  whole  negro  matter,  putting  it  on  the 
ground  that  an  able  commission  having  it  in  charge,  by  order  of  the 
Gen'l  A.  8c  convention,  it  would  be  obtrusive  for  me  to  present  my 
views. 

My  next  great  difficulty  is  the  State  debt— the  old  debt. 

When  the  due  Coupons  are  funded  it  will  require  about  $900,000  a 
year  to  pay  the  interest — and  say  $200,000  to  pay  other  expenses.  This 
will  be  about  double  what  we  ever  paid  before  the  War  when  our 
property  was  worth  three  times  as  much  as  it  is  now.  We  have  this 
year  to  pay  a  land  &  Internal  tax  to  the  U.  S.,  of  the  amount  of  which 
I  am  ignorant,  but  I  suppose  more  than  $1,000,000. 

With  little  to  raise  money,  no  Banks,  and  deranged  labor,  I  regard  it 
as  out  of  the  question  to  raise  any  thing  this  year  with  which  to  pay 
interest.  What  then  is  to  become  of  the  Coupons  falling  due  this  year? 
Nothing  better  occurs  to  me  than  selling  new  bonds  at  par  to  pay  the 
interest  to  accrue  this  year,  thus  forcing  the  holders  to  take  those 
bonds,  if  they  will  not  bring  par, — or  to  hold  on  to  his  Coupons — and 
as  to  the  ultimate  provision  for  payment,  wait  for  the  developments  of 
the  future. 

K.  P.  Battle3  has  a  plan  of  starting  a  National  Bank,  to  which  the 
Bk  of  NC  should  subscribe  its  means  8c  pay  out  its  annual  profits  to 
the  creditors  of  the  present  Bank.  I  incline  to  favor  his  scheme. 

With  these  general  hints  before  you  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  for  any 
aid  you  may  feel  willing  to  give  me. 

The  Gen'l  A.  meets  on  the  18th.  inst. 

Yours  very  truly, 
[P.S.]  How  did  you  like  my  address  to  public?4 

xThe  Freedmen's  Bureau  was  created  by  the  United  States  Congress  on  March  3,  1865. 
Its  purposes  were  many:  to  care  for  southern  refugees — black  and  white,  to  find  employ- 
ment for  blacks  and  to  supervise  their  labor  contracts,  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  blacks,  and  to  assure  that  blacks  would  be  protected  against  encroachment  on 
their  civil  rights.  The  bureau,  an  adjunct  of  the  War  Department,  was  controversial  and 
soon  became  the  touchstone  of  a  bitter  quarrel  between  President  Johnson  and  Congress. 
James  G.  Randall  and  David  Donald,  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  (Lexington,  Mass.: 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Second  Edition,  Revised,  1969),  576-577,  hereinafter  cited  as 
Randall  and  Donald,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 

2"With  a  flowing  pen." 

8Kemp  Plummer  Battle  (1831-1919),  of  Franklin  County  and  Chapel  Hill,  was  the  son  of 
William  Horn  and  Lucy  Plummer  Battle.  He  was  graduated  in  1849  with  honors  by  the 
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University  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  subsequently  tutor,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  president  (1876-1891),  and  professor  of  history  (1891-1907).  His  best  known  literary 
work  was  his  History  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  two  volumes.  In  politics  Battle  was  a 
Union  Whig  who,  as  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1861,  opposed  seces- 
sion. Once  war  came,  however,  he  supported  the  state  and  was  influential  in  the  election  of 
Zeb  Vance  as  governor.  A  genial,  humorous,  humane  man,  Battle  was  greatly  respected 
and  loved  by  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  Hope  S.  Chamberlain,  "Kemp  Plummer  Bat- 
tle," DAB,  II,  57-58;  McCormick,  Convention  Personnel,  17-18;  William  S.  Powell  (ed.),  Dic- 
tionary of  North  Carolina  Biography  (Chapel  Hill :  University  of  North  Carolina  Press  [pro- 
jected multivolume  series,  1979 — ]),  I,  114-115,  hereinafter  cited  as  Powell,  Dictionary  of  North 
Carolina  Biography. 

4On  December  30,  1865,  newly  elected  Governor  Jonathan  Worth  had  issued  an  address 
"To  the  People  of  North  Carolina."  He  congratulated  the  citizenry  on  the  end  of  the  pro- 
visional government  and  outlined  the  steps  whereby  "legitimate"  government  would  be  re- 
stored. See  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton  (ed.),  The  Correspondence  of  Jonathan  Worth  (Raleigh: 
Edwards  and  Broughton  Company,  2  volumes,  1909),  I,  457-459,  hereinafter  cited  as  Hamil- 
ton,  Worth  Correspondence. 


Zebulon  B.  Vance  to  William  A.  Graham  A&H 

Statesville 

Jany.  13th,  [1866] 

I  regret  exceedingly  not  getting  to  see  you  when  down  the  country. 
I  was  gone  so  much  longer  than  I  expected  &  was  so  put  out  of  my 
calculations  by  the  irregularity  of  the  trains  &  their  many  failures  to 
connect  that  I  declined  stopping  to  see  you  as  I  returned  by  Hills- 
boro'.  I  learned  at  the  depot  also  that  you  were  not  at  home. 

In  addition  to  the  many  matters  of  public  interest  about  which  I 
have  long  desired  to  consult  with  you,  I  am  now  anxious  to  confer 
with  you  about  my  own  status.  During  my  recent  visit  to  Wilming- 
ton, I  partially  effected  my  arrangements  for  locating  there  &  practic- 
ing law  with  Mr.  Wright.1  But  since  my  return  the  Standard2  has 
made  such  a  threatening  onslaught  upon  me,  as  makes  me  hesitate  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  move.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  article  signifi- 
cant of  the  intentions  of  the  Gov1,  towards  me,  I  see  no  use  in  incur- 
ring the  trouble  &  expense  (nearly  all  I  am  worth)  of  establishing 
myself  there.  Having  utterly  failed  in  all  my  attempts  to  communicate 
with  the  President,3  I  am  ignorant  of  his  real  intentions  in  my  case. 
Having  been  admitted  to  an  interview  with  him,  I  thought  perhaps 
you  might  have  learned  something  in  this  regard  and  could  advise  me 
what  to  do.  If  I  am  really  to  be  tried,  it  stands  me  on  hand  to  prepare 
for  that  in  preference  to  other  things.  Has  Govr.  Worth  any  influence 
at  Washington,  or  is  Holden  still  master  of  the  situation?  I  should  be 
much  pleased  if  I  could  get  permission  to  visit  Washington  &  see  the 
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President,  but  presume  he  does  not  intend  it  as  I  have  heretofore  tried 
and  failed. 

I  write,  not  knowing  if  you  have  returned  home,  but  trust  that  if 
you  have  you  will  answer  immediately.  I  desire  to  visit  Buncombe 
next  week  to  get  my  books  &tc.  &  to  rent  my  property  there  and  am 
waiting  for  my  brother4  who  is  daily  expected  home  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  Vance's5  health  [is]  better  than  usual. 

With  Kind  regards  to  your  household,  believe  me,  sincerely  yours, 


1  William  Augustus  Wright  (1807-1878),  a  native  of  Wilmington,  was  a  lawyer  and 
banker.  He  represented  New  Hanover  County  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1865  and 
was  president  of  the  council  of  state  in  1865  and  1866.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  698;  John  L. 
Cheney,  Jr.  (ed.),  North  Carolina  Government,  1585-1974:  A  Narrative  and  Statistical  History  .  .  . 
(Raleigh:  North  Carolina  Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  1975),  180,  832,  hereinafter 
cited  as  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government. 

2 After  his  defeat  in  the  November,  1865,  elections,  former  provisional  governor  William 
W.  Holden  resumed  his  editorship  of  the  North  Carolina  Standard  of  Raleigh.  Naturally  he 
used  that  press  to  castigate  his  political  foes.  Thad  Stem,  Jr.,  The  Tar  Heel  Press  (Charlotte: 
Heritage  Printers,  Inc.,  1973),  52,  hereinafter  cited  as  Stem,  Tar  Heel  Press. 

8  President  Andrew  Johnson. 

4 Robert  Brank  Vance  (1828-1899),  of  Buncombe  County,  received  a  common  school  edu- 
cation and,  prior  to  1861,  engaged  in  mercantile  and  agricultural  pursuits.  He  served  the 
Confederacy  ably,  rising  from  captain  to  brigadier  general.  He  was  a  Democratic  congress- 
man, 1873-1885,  United  States  assistant  commissioner  of  patents,  1885-1889,  and  a  North 
Carolina  legislator,  1894-1896.  He  was  received  by  President  Johnson  because  of  an  earlier 
encounter  in  which  Vance  had  been  of  service  to  Johnson.  Ashe,  Biographical  History,  VI, 
469-476;  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  1745. 

5Harriett  Newell  Espy  (1832-1878)  married  Zebulon  B.  Vance  in  1853.  Frontis  W. 
Johnston  (ed.),  The  Papers  of  ^ebulon  Baird  Vance  (Raleigh:  State  Department  of  Archives 
and  History  [projected  multivolume  series,  1963 — ]),  I,  6n,  hereinafter  cited  as  Johnston, 

Vance  Papers. 


William  A.  Graham  to  David  L.  Swain1    A&H:  swain 

Hillsboro', 
Jan'y  16th.,  1866. 

.  .  .  My  sons  have  been  under  the  impression  that  their  vacation 
lasted  another  week,  and  therefore  did  not  return  home  'till  last  week 
from  a  visit  to  their  brother's  in  the  West.  I  was  called  to  Charlotte  to 
bury  my  Sister  Witherspoon,  who  died  suddenly  there  of  apoplexy,  on 
the  30th.  ult.,  and  remained  in  that  section  'till  the  10th.  inst.  Hence  I 
did  not  receive  yours  of  the  1st.  'till  that  time.  I  should  be  much  grati- 
fied yet  to  receive  the  visit  you  meditated. 
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As  to  Gov.  Vance,  the  President  informed  me  that  he  was  only 
under  parol  [sic]  to  report  himself  when  required,  but  was  at  liberty  to 
go  where  he  pleased,  and  embark  in  any  business.  The  Gov.  waited  at 
Charlotte  a  day  to  see  me,  (having  learned  that  I  was  to  be  there  at  a 
certain  time),  but  I  did  not  arrive  untill  he  had  left — much  to  my 
regret.  I  don't  think  you  could  accomplish  any  thing  more  than  has 
been  done  in  his  case,  by  seeing  Mr.  Johnson.  He  spoke  to  me  as  if  he 
thought  the  Gov'r's  present  condition  a  very  light  matter,  saying  that 
"he  supposed  Fifty  persons  had  called  it  to  his  attention." 

I  do  not  much  relish  his  action  in  regard  to  my  pardon,  at  the  same 
time,  his  excuses  imply  a  certain  confidence  as  existing  between  us, 
and  a  common  cause  against  radicalism.  But  while  I  was  in  Washing- 
ton, numerous  pardons  issued,  &  some  to  very  obnoxious  secession- 
ists; and  if  it  be  necessary  to  cement  the  fragments  of  republicanism,  a 
sacrifice  of  me  would  be  readily  offered.  I  do  not  anticipate  any  event 
in  which  this  will  become  an  expedient,  but  there  is  a  want  of  grace 
in  the  affair,  both  on  the  part  of  the  Pres't,  and  Sec.  State,2  indicating 
no  friendly  disposition.  As  regards  Congress,  I  have  reason  to  believe  I 
am  viewed  as  favorably  as  any  other  person  elected  from  the  South. 
The  indications  are  not  flattering  towards  any;  and  especially  since 
the  reassembling  of  Congress,  it  appears  probable  that  representation 
may  be  denied  us  for  some  time  to  come. 

I  find  in  2  Vol.  Brightly's  Digest,  (I  brought  the  late  edition  with 
me)  the  Act  of  Congress  you  refer  to,  donating  lands  to  the  States,  etc. 
It  requires  acceptance  by  the  States  in  two  years  from  July  '62,  and 
expressly  excludes  from  the  grant  the  States  in  rebellion.  Without 
further  Legislation3  we  have  no  hope  of  relief  from  this  source  to  our 
educational  interests. 

If  the  weather  shall  moderate,  I  contemplate  a  journey  on  business 
to  Kentucky,  within  a  short  time,  and  shall  pass  through  Wash'g't'n 


fragment  only. 

2William  Henry  Seward  (1801-1872),  of  New  York,  was  a  graduate  of  Union  College  and 
a  successful  lawyer  and  politician.  He  was  governor  of  New  York  (1838-1842)  and  entered 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1849  as  a  Whig;  however,  in  the  acrimonious  debates  of 
1849-1850  he  adopted  an  unequivocable  antislavery  position  which  soon  propelled  him  to 
leadership  among  Conscience  Whigs.  His  name  was  anathema  to  the  South  in  the  1850s,  as 
he  became  the  embodiment  of  northern  antislavery  sentiment.  Seward  was  an  early  leader 
of  the  Republican  party  and  aspired  mightily  to  that  party's  presidential  nomination  in 
1860.  Despite  his  disappointment  he  agreed  to  become  Lincoln's  secretary  of  state.  In  the 
last  months  of  peace  he  tried  to  effect  a  compromise  in  order  to  preserve  the  Union.  Ini- 
tially skeptical  of  Lincoln's  abilities,  Seward  sought  to  promote  himself  as  the  natural 
leader  of  the  new  administration.  Skillfully  thwarted  by  the  masterful  Lincoln  without 
being  alienated,  Seward  became  a  very  effective  secretary  of  state.  He  served  from  1861  to 
1869,  exerting  considerable  influence  on  both  Lincoln  and  Johnson.  He  favored  conciliation 
after  the  war  and  was  disappointed  at  what  he  considered  Republican  radicalism  during 
Reconstruction.  Dexter  Perkins,  "William  Henry  Seward,"  DAB,  XVI,  615-621. 
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3 When  North  Carolina  was  readmitted  to  the  Union  in  1868,  she  became  eligible  for 
federal  aid  to  education  under  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862.  The  state  was  given  land  scrip  for 
270,000  acres  of  public  land  which  sold  for  $125,000.  The  interest  on  this  money,  amounting 
to  $7,500  annually,  accrued  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  which  offered  some  in- 
struction in  agricultural  and  mechanical  education;  however,  few  students  were  enrolled  in 
this  curriculum.  In  1887  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was  chartered.  It 
opened  in  Raleigh  two  years  later.  The  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege for  the  Colored  Race  was  founded  in  Greensboro  in  1891.  These  important  institutions 
could  hardly  have  been  established  in  this  era  without  federal  assistance.  Hugh  Talmage 
Lefler  and  Albert  Ray  Newsome,  North  Carolina:  The  History  of  a  Southern  State  (Chapel  Hill: 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Third  Edition,  1973),  533,  hereinafter  cited  as  Lefler 
and  Newsome,  North  Carolina. 


William  A.  Graham  to 

William  P.  Fessenden1  bowdoin:  fessenden 

Hillsborough,  N.C., 
January  17,  1866. 

Sir: 

Observing  that  you  are  first-named  in  the  Senate's  branch  of  the 
committee  upon  the  admission  into  Congress  of  members  from  the 
Southern  States,  and  having  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
to  be  laid  before  that  body,  my  commission  as  a  Senator  from  North 
Carolina;  perceiving,  also,  that  the  committee  has  been  authorized  to 
take  evidence  in  the  matters  submitted  to  it  by  sending  for  persons 
and  papers,  I  take  the  liberty  of  respectfully  suggesting  through  you 
to  the  committee,  that  it  will  be  but  justice,  in  the  conduct  of  its 
proceedings  in  the  premises,  to  permit  the  delegation  elected  from 
each  State  to  be  present  at  the  reception  of  all  evidence  touching  such 
State,  or  any  of  its  members,  with  the  priviledge  of  cross-examining 
witnesses  and  of  introducing  counter-evidence,  if  they  shall  deem  it 
proper. 

And  for  myself  and  my  colleagues,  I,  with  deference,  request  the 
exercise  of  this  priviledge  in  relation  to  all  evidence  having  reference 
to  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  or  any  of  her  members-elect. 

I  am,  with  the  highest  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

My  residence  here  is  within  twenty-four  hours'  journey  of  the  Capi- 
tal, and  I  will  attend  there  at  any  time,  on  notice  from  the  committee. 


William  Pitt  Fessenden  (1806-1869),  of  Maine,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  was  a 
lawyer  and  politician.  He  was  successively  a  state  legislator,  Whig  congressman,  1841-1843, 
United  States  senator,  1854-1864,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  1864-1865,  and  again  senator, 
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1865-1869.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction.  Although  a  radical 
reconstructionist,  he  voted  against  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  despite  the  opin- 
ions and  wishes  of  his  constituents.  He  had  consistently  opposed  Johnson's  policies  but  did 
not  believe  that  the  president  was  guilty  of  violating  the  Constitution.  CDAB,  289. 


William  A.  Graham  to  John  W.  Stevenson1  unc 

Hillsborough,  N.C. 
Jan. 23rd,  1866 

Although  more  than  a  month  has  elapsed,  I  have  received  no  reply 
to  the  letter  you  did  me  the  favor  to  bear  to  J.  G.  Carlisle2  Esq.  which 
made  inquiries  relative  to  my  claims  in  his  hands  against  the  City  of 
Covington  and  asked  for  a  return  of  my  bonds  with  a  remittance  of 
the  amounts  collected  as  interest  upon  them,  less  his  charges,  with  an 
explanatory  Statement.  In  August  last  I  addressed  a  similar  letter  to 
the  firm  of  Carlisle  8c  Kennedy3  successors  of  Kinkead4  8c  Carlisle  to 
which  no  answer  was  received;  and  I  am  without  information  upon 
the  whole  subject  excepting  what  was  communicated  in  our  brief 
conversations  at  Washington  by  yourself. 

I  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  therefore  if  you  will  call  on  Mr. 
Carlisle  and  inquire  whether  he  has  received  my  communications  and 
repeat  my  request  as  contained  in  the  above  statement  and  inform  me 
of  his  reply.  I  have  regretted  that  I  did  not  accompany  you  from  [sic] 
to  Kentucky  from  Washington  and  will  yet  make  a  visit  there  this 
winter  if  this  business  shall  make  it  necessary. 


\John  White  Stevenson  (1812-1886),  a  native  of  Virginia  who  resettled  in  Kentucky,  was  a 
lawyer  and  moderate  political  leader.  He  was  a  Democratic  congressman,  1857-1861,  Con- 
federate sympathizer,  judicious  governor,  1867-1871,  and  United  States  senator,  1871-1877. 
A  close  adherent  of  Jeffersonian  principles,  he  served  his  state  with  ability  and  sanity. 
CDAB,  1009. 

This  letter  is  the  first  of  many  involving  the  attempt  of  Graham  to  collect  the  interest  on 
bonds  issued  by  the  Covington  and  Lexington  Railroad  Company  and  backed  by  the  town 
of  Covington. 

2John  Griffin  Carlisle  (1835-1910),  of  Kentucky,  the  product  of  humble  stock,  farmed, 
taught  school,  and  studied  law.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858,  he  was  for  a  time  the  partner 
of  William  B.  Kinkead  (Kinkaid)  in  a  Covington  practice.  Conservative  by  nature, 
Carlisle's  Civil  War  posture  was  genuinely  neutral,  although  he  came  to  resist  the  growing 
federal  encroachments  on  Kentucky's  rights.  He  served  in  both  houses  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture and  was  lieutenant  governor;  Democratic  congressman,  1877-1890,  and  able  Speaker  of 
the  House,  1883-1890;  United  States  senator,  1890-1893;  and  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
1893-1896.  His  sound  money  policies  during  the  election  of  1896  were  extremely  unpopular 
in  Kentucky,  and  Carlisle  moved  to  New  York  City  where  he  resumed  his  legal  practice. 
Ellis  Merton  Coulter,  "John  Griffin  Carlisle,"  DAB,  III,  494-496. 
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3  Kennedy  has  not  been  positively  identified. 

4Judge  William  B.  Kinkead  had  been  a  teacher  of  Carlisle  before  the  two  men  became 
partners. 


William  P.  Fessenden  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Washington, 
January  24th.,  1866 

Dear  Sir: 

It  is  not  customary  to  allow  a  cross-examination  of  witnesses  before 
a  committee  appointed  to  report  on  a  subject  not  involving  individu- 
als. The  committee  is  supposed  to  be  desirous  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
and  capable  of  making  all  the  examination  necessary. 

The  committee  is  quite  willing,  however,  to  examine  any  witnesses 
who  may  be  produced,  having  a  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter,  to 
any  reasonable  extent. 

The  credentials  of  gentlemen  claiming  to  be  senators  have  not  been 
referred  to  this  committee,  and  there  is  no  probability  that  they  will 
be. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 


William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  to  William  A.  Graham       duke 
[with  enclosure] 

Earhart's1 
Jan.  25th,  1866 

Henry  came  up  today  from  Wallace2  for  some  iron  and  the  Rhoda 
mule.  I  will  send  him  back  tomorrow  by  Brother  Joe's3  with  a  load  of 
hay.  Wallace  has  finished  the  cotton  [and]  has  thirty  two  (32)  bales. 
The  Yankees  (Wallace  writes)  refused  to  approve  your  contract;  they 
have  a  form  of  their  own  (a  copy  of  which  I  enclose  you)  and  will 
approve  no  other.  There  are  some  differences  in  the  pay  I  think  in  the 
negroes  favor.  If  you  work  twelve  hands  and  make  forty  bales  of  cot- 
ton and  1800  bu.  corn  Sc  250  bu.  wheat,  by  your  contract  the  darkes 
[sic]  get  8  bales  (3200  lbs.)  x  40  cts.  =  $128.00—600  bu.  corn  x  $1.  = 
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$600  &  83  bu.  wheat  $1.25  =  $103.75:  total  amt  103.75  +  600  +  1280  = 
$1983.75.  By  the  Yankee  he  gets  600  bu  corn  =  $600  +  13  bales  cotton 
(=  5200  lb.)  x  .40  cts  =  $2080.00.  Whole  amt  =  2080.00  +  600  =  $2680  - 
1800  lbs  meat  at  25  cts  =  $450  +  150  bu  corn  at  $1.50  =  $225— whole 
amt  =  $675.  $2680  -  675  =  2005.  -  $103.75  (wheat)  =  $1901.25  which  I 
believe  on  reflection  is  $82.50  (1983.75  -  1901.25)  in  your  favor.  But 
this  is  made  supposing  they  will  buy  full  rations  from  you  which  they 
will  not  do  and  the  corn  Sc  meat  will  not  be  as  might  be  supposed  for 
sale  but  fed  to  stock  or  wasted  unless  some  one  interested  could  be 
present  to  attend  to  it. 

I  intended  going  down  to  lower  place  next  week  but  [will]  wait 
until  I  hear  from  you  on  the  contract.  I.e.  whether  I  shall  change  it  or 
not.  If  you  can  get  your  letter  in  the  mail  Monday  night,  I  will  get  it 
on  Wednesday.  I  shall  send  to  the  depot  that  day  and  and  [sic]  would 
be  glad  to  get  your  answer  if  convenient  to  you.  Wallace  says  he  will 
have  two  more  hands  the  last  of  this  week;  also  that  he  would  like  to 
get  the  two  mules  from  Hillsboro.  Henry  would  like  to  come  for  them 
if  you  conclude  to  send  them. 


xEarhart  was  Graham's  Lincoln  County  plantation  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
brother  James  Graham  in  1851.  It  consisted  of  approximately  1,600  acres  and  in  1851  was 
being  worked  by  twelve  adult  slaves.  Will  of  James  Graham  and  an  undated  inventory  of 
his  estate,  William  A.  Graham  Papers,  Southern  Historical  Collection,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

2  Apparently  A.  M.  Wallace,  former  overseer  of  Graham's  Leeper  plantation,  had  stayed 
on  to  work  the  land  despite  the  end  to  slavery. 

3Joseph  Graham  (1837-1907)  was  the  eldest  child  and  the  first  of  nine  sons  born  to  Wil- 
liam A.  and  Susan  Washington  Graham.  After  graduation  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1857,  he  decided  on  a  medical  career.  He  studied  briefly  with  the  eminent  Dr. 
Edmund  Strudwick  of  Hillsborough  before  enrolling  in  Philadelphia's  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1859.  In  1860  he  established  his  practice  at 
Charlotte.  When  war  came,  Joseph  Graham  rushed  to  the  Confederate  colors,  serving  first 
as  captain  of  artillery  but  after  1864  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Sixty-seventh  North  Carolina  Regi- 
ment. After  the  Civil  War  he  operated  one  of  the  Graham  farms.  After  1871  Graham  built  a 
very  successful  Charlotte  practice  and  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Medical  Association.  Spencer  Alumni  Project;  Walter  Clark  (ed.),  Histories  of  the  Several 
Regiments  and  Battalions  from  North  Carolina  in  the  Great  War,  1861 '-'65  (Raleigh  and  Goldsboro: 
State  of  North  Carolina,  5  volumes,  1901),  IV,  642,  hereinafter  cited  as  Clark,  North  Carolina 
Regiments. 
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[Enclosure] 

Articles  of  Agreement  between 
Plantation  Owners  and  Freedmen  duke 

State  of  So.  Ca. 
York  District 

Articles  of  agreement  between and freed  men  8c  women 

whose  names  are  hereto  attached:  The  said  f".  mn.  agree  to  hire  their 

time  as  laborers  on  the  plantation  of ,  from  Jan.  1st  1866  to  Jany  1, 

1867;  to  conduct  themselves  faithfully,  honestly,  civilly  and  diligently; 
to  perform  all  labor  on  said  plantation  or  such  as  may  [be]  connected 

therewith  that  may  be  required  by  the  said or  his  agent;  and  to 

keep  no  poultry,  dogs  or  stock  of  any  kind,  except  as  hereinafter  speci- 
fied: no  fire  arms  or  deadly  weapons,  no  ardent  spirits,  nor  introduce 
or  invite  visitors,  nor  leave  the  premises  during  working  hours,  with- 
out the  written  consent  of  the  proprietor  or  his  agent. 

II.  The  said  freedmen  agree  to  perform  the  daily  tasks  hither  to  usu- 
ally allotted  on  said  plantation.  In  all  cases  where  tasks  cannot  be 
assigned,  they  agree  to  labor  diligently  ten  hours  a  day. 

III.  For  every  day's  labor  lost  by  absence,  refusal  or  neglect  to  perform 
the  daily  task  or  labor,  said  servants  shall  forfeit  fifty  cents.  If  absent 
voluntarily  or  without  leave,  two  dollars  a  day;  if  absent  more  than 
one  day  without  leave,  to  be  subject  to  dismissal  from  the  plantation 
and  forfeiture  of  share  in  the  crop.  All  such  fines  and  forfeitures  shall 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  employer  and  employees  in  proportion  to 
their  relative  shares. 

IV.  Said  freedmen  agree  to  take  good  care  of  all  utensils,  tools  and 
implements  committed  to  their  charge  and  to  pay  for  the  same  if 
injured  or  destroyed;  also  to  be  kind  8c  gentle  to  all  work  animals 
under  their  charge,  and  to  pay  for  any  injury  which  they  may  sustain 
while  in  their  hands  through  their  carelessness  or  neglect;  and  forfei- 
ture herein  specified  will  be  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  authorities 
having  proper  jurisdiction  of  the  same. 

V.  They  stipulate  to  keep  their  houses,  lots  and  persons  in  neat  con- 
dition, subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  employer  or  agent  at  any  time. 

VI.  They  agree  to  furnish  from  their  number  a  nurse  for  the  sick,  also 
stock  minder  and  foreman,  to  be  selected  by  the  employer.  They  agree 
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to  be  directed  in  their  labor  by  the  foreman,  to  obey  his  orders,  and 
that  he  shall  report  all  absences,  neglects,  refusal  to  work,  or  disor- 
derly conduct,  to  the  employer  or  agent. 

VII.  Said  employer  agrees  to  treat  his  employees  with  justice  8c  kind- 
ness; to  furnish  each  family  with  quarters  [on]  his  plantation,  with  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  for  a  garden,  8c  the  privilege  of  getting 
firewood  from  some  portion  of  the  premises,  8c  to  divide  the  crop  with 
them  in  the  following  proportions,  viz.:  to  the  employees  one-third  of 
the  corn,  potatoes  8c  peas,  gathered  8c  prepared  for  the  market,  8c  one- 
third  nett  proceeds  of  the  ginned  cotton,  or  its  market  value,  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  When  desired  to  furnish  the  usual  bread  8c  meat 
ration,  to  be  accounted  for  at  the  market  price,  out  of  their  share  of 
the  crop.  [Where  "stated  wages"  are  allowed,  the  pro  rata  of  the  crop 
will  be  omitted.] 

VIII.  Said  employer  agrees  to  furnish  animals,  8c  to  feed  them;  also 
wagons,  carts,  plantation  implements,  such  as  cannot  be  made  by  the 
laborer  on  the  plantation. 

IX.  All  violations  of  the  terms  of  this  contract,  or  of  the  rules  8c  regu- 
lations of  the  employer,  may  be  punished  by  dismissal  from  the  plan- 
tation, with  forfeiture  of  his  or  her  share  of  the  crop  or  wages,  as  the 
case  may  be.  But  the  employer  shall  pay  said  parties  at  the  rate  of  four 
dollars  a  month  for  full  hands,  deducting  therefrom  advances  made. 

X.  The  employer  or  his  agent  shall  keep  a  book,  in  which  shall  be 
entered  all  advances  made  by  him,  8c  fines  8c  forfeitures  for  lost  time, 
or  any  cause,  which  book  shall  be  received  as  evidence  in  same 
manner  as  merchants'  books  are  now  received  in  Courts  of  Justice,  8c 
shall  have  a  right  to  deduct  from  the  share  of  each  laborer  all  his  or 
her  fines  8c  forfeitures,  also  all  advances  made  by  him,  subject  to  the 
decision  of  the  authorities  having  jurisdiction  of  the  same. 

XI.  The  laborer  shall  not  sell  any  agricultural  products  to  any  person 
whatever,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  employer,  until  after  the 
division  of  crops. 

XII.  The  laborers  shall  commence  work  at  sunrise,  8c  shall  be  allowed 
from  one  to  three  hours  each  day  for  their  meals,  according  to  season 
of  the  year. 

Witness  our  hands  &tc,  this 
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William  A.  Graham  to  Jonathan  Worth     a&H:  worth 

Hillsboro 
Jan.  26th,  1866 

I  observe  in  the  Sentinel  of  yesterday  a  telegram  from  Washington 
saying  that  Dr.  Powell  "State  Agent  for  North  Carolina"  was  about  to 
set  off  for  Raleigh,  etc.  I  supposed  that  a  State  Agency  in  Raleigh  was 
only  maintained  under  the  Provisional  Government,  and  that  the 
Constitutional  Government  of  the  State  did  not  need,  or  authorize, 
any  State  Agency  there.  If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
about  to  send  a  clerk  of  the  Treasury  department  to  Raleigh  on  busi- 
ness, and  chooses  to  advertise  his  advent  as  such,  there  is  no  objection. 
But  if  he  has  no  authority  as  State  Agent,  and  I  presume  he  has  none, 
there  is  an  arrogant  assumption  in  gazetting  him  by  that  title,  which 
the  press  of  the  State  ought  to  correct. 

Your  message  is,  I  think,  very  well  received  at  home.  I  take  no 
paper  abroad  but  the  National  Intelligencer,  which  has  only  a  nega- 
tive kind  of  notice.  I  fear  the  Bureau  of  Freedmen  is  to  be  fastened 
upon  us  for  some  time:  and  if  so,  there  can  be  but  little  security  to  the 
white  men  in  any  asserted  rights.  Thefts  are  of  daily  and  nightly  occur- 
ence in  this  vicinity,  and  negroes  with  arms  are  traversing  the  country 
under  pretence  of  hunting  but  really  for  stealing.  The  Legislature 
might  change  the  law  of  homicide,  so  as  to  excuse  whenever  there  is  a 
trespass  on  the  curtilage  in  the  night  time  with  intent  to  steal.  Indeed 
the  attempt  to  commit  crime  ought  in  all  cases  to  be  indictable  and 
punishable. 

I  hear  nothing  from  Washington  except  what  is  contained  in  the 
papers.  The  temper  of  Congress  is  not  more  favorable  to  justice  to  the 
Southern  States  since  the  recess  of  Congress  than  it  was  before.  But 
the  discussions:  if  they  are  published  at  the  North  will,  I  think  be 
favorable  to  us.  The  speech  of  Rev.  G.  Johnson,1  which  has  been  sent 
me  in  pamphlet,  and  of  Doolittle2  against  treating  the  States  as  con- 
quered provinces,  must  have  effect  where  any  sense  of  truth  remains. 

I  may  visit  Raleigh  in  the  course  of  next  week. 


Severely  Johnson  (1796-1876),  a  Marylander  and  graduate  of  St.  John's  College, 
Annapolis,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1816.  He  enjoyed  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  law  and  politics.  He  held  the  following  positions:  state  senator, 
1821-1829,  1860-1861;  United  States  senator  (Whig)  1845-1849,  (Democrat)  1863-1868; 
delegate  to  the  Washington  Peace  Conference  of  1861;  and  United  States  minister  to  Great 
Britain,  1868-1869. 

Johnson  deserted  the  Whig  party  in  order  to  support  Polk's  Oregon  and  Mexican  poli- 
cies but  opposed  the  annexation  of  Mexican  territory  because  he  feared,  correctly,  that  it 
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would  reopen  the  vexing  question  of  slavery  extensions.  He  urged  compromise  in  1850  and 
eventually  favored  allowing  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  the  fate  of  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories. Renowned  as  one  of  the  great  constitutional  lawyers  of  his  day,  Johnson  represented 
the  defense  in  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford. 

Despite  his  sympathy  for  the  South,  Johnson  considered  secession  treason  and  worked  to 
preserve  the  Union.  He  upheld  Lincoln's  suspension  of  habeas  corpus  but  supported 
McClellan  in  1864  because  he  believed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  to  be  unwise  and 
resented  the  administration's  interference  in  the  Maryland  elections.  As  a  Democratic 
senator  (1863-1868)  he  generally  supported  President  Andrew  Johnson's  reconstruction 
plan.  Although  he  opposed  Negro  suffrage,  he  did  support  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
Mary  Wilhelmine  Williams,  "Reverdy  Johnson,"  DAB,  X,  112-114. 

2 James  Rood  Doolittle  (1815-1897)  attended  the  common  schools  of  his  native  New  York 
and  Vermont's  Middlebury  Academy  and  graduated  in  1834  from  Hobart  College,  Geneva, 
New  York.  He  became  a  successful  lawyer  in  Rochester  and  was  district  attorney  for 
Wyoming  County,  1847-1850.  In  1851  Doolittle  resettled  in  Wisconsin  where  he  served  as 
circuit  court  judge  from  1853  to  1856. 

Elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Republican  in  1857,  he  was  an  advocate  of 
states'  rights  but  staunchly  opposed  compromise  with  the  slave  states.  He  became  a  close 
friend  and  supporter  of  Lincoln.  Later  his  strict  constructionist  views  led  him  to  believe 
that  radical  Republicans  were  acting  unconstitutionally  in  keeping  the  former  Confederate 
states  out  of  the  Union.  He  broke  with  the  Republican  majority,  voting  to  acquit  President 
Andrew  Johnson  in  the  impeachment  proceedings.  He  also  supported  Seymour  against 
Grant  in  1868.  He  was  asked  by  the  Wisconsin  legislature  to  resign,  but  he  refused.  His  so- 
called  "betrayal"  of  the  Republican  party  resulted  in  the  end  of  his  political  career  as  he 
was  not  returned  to  the  Senate.  Joseph  Schafer,  "James  Rood  Doolittle,"  DAB,  V,  374-375; 
Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  822. 


James  A.  Graham1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Charlotte,  No.  Ca., 
January  26th.,  1866  [1867] 

My  dear  Father, 

I  arrived  in  town  this  afternoon,  and  found  your  letter  of  25  inst. 
waiting  for  me.  I  immediately  telegraphed  you  that  I  could  engage 
Kerr2  at  $200.  He  lives  in  Gaston  Co.,  between  the  Catawba  and  South 
fork,  about  4  miles  from  Stowe's  Factory.  Dr.  McLean3  recommends 
him  very  highly,  says  he  is  an  honest,  upright,  hardworking  man,  and 
besides  that,  is  a  pious  man,  so  that  there  could  be  no  danger  of  his 
having  a  rowdy  crowd  about  him.  Dr.  McLean  and  I  rode  over  to  see 
him  yesterday.  He  seemed  to  be  willing  to  undertake.  I  offered  him 
$175.,  5  bush,  wheat,  15  bush,  corn,  Sc  300  lbs.  pork.  He  wanted  $200.  I 
told  him  I  would  make  no  definite  arrangement  yet,  until  I  heard 
from  you.  I  told  him  we  would  count  the  year  as  commencing  1st.  of 
Jan.  and  as  he  would  only  be  there  1 1  months,  of  course  we  would 
deduct  for  one  month.  I  think  very  likely  I  may  get  him  at  the  rate  of 
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$175.  &  board,  for  the  year;  if  not  I  shall  offer  him  $175.,  4  bush, 
wheat,  12  bush,  corn,  8c  275  lbs.  pork  for  the  11  months;  which  will  be 
a  little  less  than  $200.  per  year,  which  he  asks.  He  was  a  member  of 
brother  Joe's  Co.  during  the  war.  Dr.  McLean  says  he  is  the  only  man 
in  that  Country  whom  he  knows  that  will  suit  you.  He  is  a  widower, 
but  informed  me  that  he  expected  to  be  married  in  the  Spring. 

I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting  any  more  hands,  but  hope  to  do 
so  next  week.  Henry  has  left,  but  I  will  try  to  get  him  back.  Glenn 
wants  to  put  cotton  in  field  where  shuckpen  stands,  but  your  decision 
not  to  let  him  have  any  more  land  will  put  an  end  to  that.  The 
Warren  whose  blacksmith  account  Roberson  paid  is  the  younger  one. 
The  old  man  came  to  see  me  this  morning,  and  asked  if  you  had  sent 
his  account  up  by  me,  as  he  wished  to  know  how  it  stood. 

I  have  been  running  the  plows  whenever  the  weather  would  permit, 
at  other  times  fixing  up  fences  and  getting  boards  to  repair  roof  of 
barn  and  other  houses  that  need  it.  I  think  Tobe4  expects  you  to  feed 
him,  as  he  already  wants  me  to  let  him  have  20  bush,  corn,  and  also  to 
buy  him  50  lbs.  old  bacon,  all  of  which  he  will  settle  for  in  the  fall. 

Rosanna  wanted  2  bush,  corn  the  other  day.  I  told  her  she  must 
wait  till  I  heard  from  you.  I  think  the  best  thing  would  be  for  Alfred 
to  send  for  her  and  take  her  with  him  as  Tom  is  again  in  jail  in 
Yorkville,  at  least  so  I  heard  yesterday.  I  have  just  received  your  tele- 
gram, and  will  see  Kerr  on  Monday  or  Tuesday.  He  lives  about  8  or  9 
miles  from  the  plantation.  I  don't  suppose  he  will  be  ready  to  go 
before  the  first  of  Feb.,  and  as  I  want  to  stay  there  a  day  or  two  with 
him,  and  show  him  exactly  what  you  want  done  I  will  not  be  at  home 
before  week  after  next.  I  will  stop  a  day  with  brother  Joe  and  possibly 
one  or  two  in  Charlotte. 

The  roads  have  been  so  bad  that  I  have  not  been  to  Charlotte  with 
the  wagon  and  therefore  have  not  butchered  the  bull.  If  they  do  not 
improve  before  I  leave,  I  will  direct  Kerr  to  butcher  him  and  send  you 
the  2  quarters  as  soon  as  the  roads  are  in  a  fit  condition  for  travelling, 
also  to  bring  along  corn  enough  to  [sic]. 

The  10  yards  cotton  bagging  you  directed,  though  Dr.  McLean  says 
he  thinks  you  could  sell  your  cotton  for  just  as  much  without  the  ends 
being  closed,  as  none  of  the  farmers  in  that  section  ever  close  the  ends. 
I  got  from  Dr.  McLean  his  settlement  with  Wallace's  Adm'r.  He  got 
his  receipt  for  $134.79,  viz.,  $100  you  left  with  him,  20  bush,  corn  at 
$1.6  bush,  wheat  at  $1.25,  and  $7.  that  he  advanced  for  you  in  order 
to  close  the  business.  His  own  acc't  is  $390.50. 

As  to  the  men  who  applied  as  overseer,  Glenn  certainly  would  not 
do,  McLean  is  too  intemperate,  and  I  have  heard  nothing  of  Herring 
since  he  first  came  to  see  me.  I  send  inclosed  Miss  Julia  Miner's  note 
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on  Richards  as  requested.  Weather  has  been  very  cold — today  quite 
pleasent.  I  could  find  out  nothing  concerning  the  S.C.R.R.  coupons 
this  evening,  will  try  and  do  so  the  next  time  I  come  to  town.  I  return 
to  the  plantation  tomorrow  morning.  I  will  draw  up  articles  of 
agreement  with  Kerr  as  agent  for  you. 

I  have  sold  4V2  bush,  wheat  at  $3.  and  have  bought  sugar,  coffee, 
coffee  pot,  bridle,  augurs  Sec.  for  the  plantation.  No  news.  All  well 
and  send  love. 

P.S.  Sunday  morning 

Dr.  Hays  said  there  is  no  chance  of  getting  the  coupons  paid.  Mr. 
Johnston5  told  him  so  a  day  or  two  ago. 


'James  Augustus  Graham  (1841-1909)  was  graduated  by  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  1860  and  was  an  officer  in  the  Twenty-seventh  North  Carolina  Regiment.  He  was 
wounded  in  action  twice  before  his  service  to  the  Confederacy  ended.  He  was  a  lawyer, 
state  senator,  and  university  trustee  after  the  war.  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  451, 
554;  Spencer  Alumni  Project;  William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  General  Joseph  Graham  and  His  Papers 
on  North  Carolina  Revolutionary  History  (Raleigh:  Edwards  and  Broughton,   1904),   183. 

Although  this  letter  is  dated  1866,  it  was  obviously  written  in  1867.  See  James  A.  Graham 
to  William  A.  Graham,  January  19,  1867,  and  James  A.  Graham  to  Susan  Washington 
Graham,  January  28,  1867,  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

2  As  this  letter  indicates,  Kerr  and  Glenn  (mentioned  below)  were  Gaston  County  whites 
who  were  being  considered  for  the  manager's  job  at  the  Leeper  plantation. 

3John  Davidson  Maclean  (1779-1870),  a  physician  and  planter  who  lived  in  the  Point  sec- 
tion of  south  Gaston  County,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  William  and  Mary  Davidson  Maclean  of 
Lincoln  County.  He  was  William  A.  Graham's  first  cousin.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War  "Cousin 
John"  apparently  exercised  a  general  supervisory  authority  over  Graham's  western  planta- 
tions. After  Graham's  sons  were  involved  in  the  management  of  the  plantations,  he  still 
gave  advice  about  local  folk.  Robert  F.  Cope  and  Manly  Wade  Wellman,  The  County  of  Gas- 
ton: Two  Centuries  of  a  North  Carolina  Region  (Charlotte:  Gaston  County  Historical  Society, 
1961),  59;  Chalmers  Gaston  Davidson,  Major  John  Davidson  of  "Rural  Hill,"  Mecklenburg 
County,  N.C.:  Pioneer,  Industrialist,  Planter  (Charlotte:  Lassiter  Press,  1943),  72-73,  hereinafter 
cited  as  Davidson,  Major  John  Davidson;  Sherrill,  Annals  of  Lincoln  County,  59,  99-100. 

4Tobe,  Rosanna,  Alfred,  and  Tom  were  former  Graham  slaves.  All  are  mentioned  in  this 
or  the  next  paragraph. 

6  William  Johnston  (1817-1896),  of  Charlotte,  a  native  of  Lincoln  (now  Gaston)  County, 
was  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1840 
and  read  law  with  Richmond  M.  Pearson.  Johnston  practiced  law  in  Charlotte  and  was  as- 
sociated with  the  building  and  administration  of  plank  roads  and  railroads.  He  represented 
Mecklenburg  County  in  the  Convention  of  1861,  and  the  Democrats  vainly  supported  him 
against  Vance  in  the  gubernatorial  election  of  1862.  After  the  war  he  was  instrumental  in 
securing  a  railroad  linking  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Columbia,  S.C.,  and  Augusta,  Ga.  Ashe, 
Biographical  History,  I,  341-349. 
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Jonathan  Worth  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Raleigh, 

Jan.  28th.,  1866. 

Dr.  Powell's  agency  for  the  State  ceased  when  Gov'r  Holden  was 
relieved.  I  have  no  authority  to  appoint  one,  and  shall  not  do  it, 
unless  the  General  Assembly  so  order.  I  do  not  desire  to  have  the 
power  conferred  on  me. 

Dr.  Powell  has  not  delivered  any  dispatches  to  me.  He  informed  me 
[he]  had  brought  a  few  pardons.  I  presume  his  mission  is  to  get  some 
appointment — the  agency  to  procure  artificial  limbs — or  to  sell  the 
lands  offered  to  the  State  for  the  establishment  of  Agricultural 
Schools,  or  something  else.  I  suppose  the  telegram  was  sent  by 
himself. 

Mr.  Clingman1  is  here.  It  is  reported  to  me  that  he  is  managing  to 
form  a  party,  and  to  get  out  a  candidate  for  Gov'r  who  took  part  in 
the  war,  who,  he  thinks,  would  beat  me  by  commanding  the  vote  of 
the  soldiers.  I  presume  he  wishes  to  be  Senator.  He  professes  to  sus- 
tain me.  Those  who  keep  posted  in  such  matters  represent  that  he  & 
Holden  are  having  long  conferences.  I  presume  he  is  machinating.  I 
hear  his  position  is  that  the  old  democratic  party  must  be  revived,  to 
co-operate  with  Northern  Democracy,  which  he  says  is  the  only  con- 
servative Northern  element  with  which  we  can  unite,  etc. 

If  you  can  spare  the  time,  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  spend  a  few 
days  here  shortly. 

My  message  is  falteringly  received  here.  I  learn  that  the  Tribune 
and  Times  are  down  on  it.  The  only  unfavorable  comment  by  the 
State  press  is  from  the  Yankee  editor2  of  the  Wilmington  Herald. 


1  Thomas  Lanier  Clingman  (1812-1897),  of  Surry  (now  Yadkin)  County,  graduated  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  read  law  with  William  A.  Graham,  and  practiced  his 
profession  for  sixty  years  in  Asheville.  Clingman  served  in  the  House  of  Commons  (1835) 
and  the  state  Senate  (1840)  before  his  election  to  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  sat  in  the  House  from  1843  to  1845  and  from  1847  to  1858.  Initially,  he  was  a  dedi- 
cated Whig;  but  as  he  became  increasingly  fearful  of  northern  encroachments  upon 
southern  rights,  Clingman  wavered.  He  abandoned  the  Whigs  for  the  Democratic  party 
about  1852,  recognizing  that  the  Democracy  was  rapidly  becoming  the  bastion  of  slavery. 
In  1858  he  was  elected  to  replace  Asa  Biggs  in  the  United  States  Senate,  a  position  he  held 
until  March  28,  1861.  Clingman  favored  secession  and  quickly  rushed  to  the  Confederate 
colors,  serving  first  as  colonel  of  the  Twenty-fifth  North  Carolina  Regiment  but  later  as  a 
brigadier  general.  A  participant  in  numerous  engagements,  Clingman  was  severely 
wounded  during  the  defense  of  the  Weldon  Railroad  in  1864.  After  the  war  he  sought  un- 
successfully to  resume  his  place  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Although  he  remained  influ- 
ential in  the  Democratic  party,  his  only  official  public  service  was  as  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1875.  Clingman  was  an  avid  mountain  explorer  and  developer  of 
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Great  Smoky  mineral  resources.  William  K.  Boyd,  "Thomas  Lanier  Clingman,"  DAB,  IV, 
220-221;  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  708;  Boatner,  Civil  War  Dictionary,  159. 

2  Thomas  M.  Cook,  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Herald,  came  to  the  Lower  Cape  Fear  in 
1864  to  report  the  impending  battle  for  Fort  Fisher.  In  February,  1865,  he  entered  Wilming- 
ton with  the  Federal  troops  who  occupied  the  city.  Soon  he  joined  H.  H.  Munson,  a  peni- 
tent Confederate,  in  founding  the  Wilmington  Herald  of  the  Union.  The  paper  was  published 
for  some  fourteen  months.  A  conservative  New  York  Democrat,  Cook  blamed  the  Civil  War 
on  extremists  on  both  sides;  he  distrusted  blacks  but  felt  uncomfortable  with  former  Rebels 
and  imported  or  native  Republicans  alike.  He  did  indicate  that  North  Carolinians  were 
peaceable  and  hoped  for  an  early  restoration  of  the  Union.  William  McKee  Evans,  Ballots 
and  Fence  Rails:  Reconstruction  on  the  Lower  Cape  Fear  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Press,  1967),  46-48,  57,  76,  216,  hereinafter  cited  as  Evans,  Ballots  and  Fence  Rails. 


William  A.  Graham  to 

William  P.  Fessenden    bowdoin.  fessenden 

Hillsborough,  N.C., 
January  29,  1866. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  much  obliged  by  yours  of  the  24th.  inst.  I  had  supposed  the 
province  of  your  committee  to  embrace  that  of  a  Committee  of  Elec- 
tions and  Priviledges,  before  which  I  take  the  rule  to  be  without 
exception,  that  persons  claiming  to  be  members  are  permitted  to  hear 
what  may  be  adduced  against  their  claims,  and  to  bring  forward  coun- 
tervailing evidence.  If  this  supposition  be  not  correct,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  stated  by  you,  that  the  credentials  of  gentlemen  claiming  to  be 
Senators  have  not  been  referred,  the  question  will  recur,  whether  the 
right  of  a  State  to  representation  is  not  entitled  to  an  equal  priviledge 
of  defence  by  those  whom  she  has  chosen  for  that  office. 

I  know  not  what,  if  anything,  may  be  alleged  against  the  right  in 
question  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  I  am  satisfied  that 
nothing  can  be  alleged  that  ought  to  prevail;  but  until  the  objections 
and  proofs  are  known,  it  is  not  possible  to  canvass  them,  or  to  offer 
contradictory  evidence.  My  sole  purpose  is  to  aid  the  committee,  so  far 
as  this  State  is  concerned,  in  the  ascertainment  of  truth,  and  to  guard 
against  ex  parte  testimony  from  unknown  or  irresponsible  sources.  If, 
therefore,  the  committee  will,  at  any  time,  furnish  notice  of  the  points 
on  which  evidence  is  desired,  or  of  prejudicial  testimony  which  it  is 
necessary  to  meet,  my  colleagues  and  myself  will  gladly  avail  our- 
selves of  its  permission  to  offer  such  relevant  proof  as  may  be  in  our 
power. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 
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Thomas  Lanier  Clingman 


Thomas  L.  Clingman  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 


Raleigh 

January  30th.,  1866. 


(Confidential) 


When  at  Washington  ten  days  since,  I  spoke  to  the  President  on  the 
subject  of  your  appointment  as  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  I  mentioned  the  matter  confidentially  to  only  two  other 
persons,  one  of  whom  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  our  State. 
Since  I  came  to  this  city  I  have  conversed  with  several  persons  on  the 
subject,  all  of  whom  favor  it.  They  say  that  the  recommendation  in 
favor  of  Judge  Pearson1  was  gotten  up  and  signed  at  his  earnest  solici- 
tation, and  that  they  prefer  you  for  the  position.  From  what  I  saw  and 
heard  of  Judge  P's  habits  during  the  last  Summer,  I  doubt  if  his  eleva- 
tion would  be  advantageous  to  the  public,  or  creditable  to  the  State. 
In  fact,  I  do  not  think  he  will  receive  the  appointment.  I  believe  you 
may,  if  presented  by  your  friends. 

The  President  told  me  that  he  would  leave  the  matter  open  for  a 
few  weeks  to  allow  representations  to  be  made.  Our  State  has  not  had 
a  Judge  of  that  Court  during  the  present  century.  Besides,  the  position 
is  now  one  of  greater  importance  than  ever.  Being  for  life,  and  having 
a  liberal  salary  attached  to  it,  I  regard  it  as  the  best  within  the  range  of 
appointments  for  one  qualified  to  fill  it.  I  have  written  this  note  in 
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order  that  you  may  be  apprized  of  such  a  thing  being  in  agitation. 
Should  your  friends  here  act  at  once  in  the  matter,  I  think  the 
appointment  will  be  made,  otherwise  it  will  go  to  some  other  State, 
most  probably. 

Should  it  be  conferred  on  you,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  not 
to  resign  your  position  as  Senator  until  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
which  will  not  be  long  delayed.  I  regard  it,  in  fact,  as  most  probable, 
that  the  Court  will  hold  the  oath  as  unconstitutional. 

I  leave  in  a  few  days  for  the  Western  part  of  the  State. 


Richmond  Mumford  Pearson  (1805-1878),  of  Surry  County,  a  native  of  Rowan,  was 
chief  justice  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1823  and  practiced  in  Salisbury  where  he  gained  a  reputation  as  a  thor- 
ough student  of  the  law.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Commons,  1829-1833;  superior  court 
judge,  1836-1848,  where  he  proved  to  be  an  unusually  able  trial  judge;  and  state  supreme 
court  judge,  1848  to  1868  (chief  justice  after  1858).  A  truly  great  teacher,  he  operated  a 
famous  law  school  where  he  trained  more  than  one  thousand  attorneys.  He  opposed  seces- 
sion on  moral  and  legal  grounds,  had  no  love  for  the  Confederacy,  and  incurred  consider- 
able unpopularity  by  his  decisions  in  habeas  corpus. proceedings  growing  out  of  the  Con- 
federate conscription  laws,  which  Pearson  believed  to  be  illegal.  Despite  his  opposition  to 
certain  policies  of  the  Davis  administration,  no  taint  of  disloyalty  blemished  his  reputation. 
His  conduct  during  Reconstruction  was  more  controversial.  Ignoring  the  traditional  aloof- 
ness of  the  judiciary  in  political  matters,  Pearson  publicly  and  covertly  supported  the  Re- 
publican party.  Although  he  issued  writs  of  habeas  corpus  during  the  Kirk-Holden  war,  he 
declined  to  seek  their  enforcement,  thus  aiding  Holden.  He  presided  fairly  at  Holden's  im- 
peachment but  was  sympathetic  to  the  governor,  even  to  the  extent  of  advising  his  counsel 
privately.  Pearson  feared  impeachment  proceedings  himself  but  was  probably  spared  that 
ordeal  by  his  former  students.  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  "Richmond  Mumford  Pear- 
son," DAB,  XIV,  360-361. 


John  Holderby1  and  Jones  W.  Burton2 

to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Raleigh,  N.C., 
February  1st.,  1866. 

The  question  as  to  whether  persons  of  color  shall  be  capable  of 
bearing  evidence  against  a  white  person  in  controversies  at  Law,  and 
in  Equity,  "where  the  rights  of  person  or  property  of  persons  of  color 
shall  be  put  in  issue,"  being  now  before  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
State,  the  undersigned  most  respectfully  ask  your  opinion  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  admission  of  such  evidence  in  our  Courts. 

Your  early  compliance  with  our  request  will  greatly  oblige. 
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*John  Holderby  represented  Rockingham  County  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  two  ses- 
sions, 1865  and  1866.  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  333,  335. 

2Jones  W.  Burton,  also  of  Rockingham  County,  was  a  commoner,  1865-1866.  Cheney, 
North  Carolina  Government,  333. 


William  A.  Graham  to  John  Holderby  and  Jones  W.  Burton1 

Hillsboro' 
Feb.  6th,  1866 

Gentlemen: 

Yours  dated  the  1st.  inst.,  was  handed  me  yesterday. 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  my  opinion  on  the  question  pending 
before  the  Legislature,  whether  negroes  shall  be  allowed  to  testify 
before  Courts  of  justice,  in  all  cases,  civil  or  criminal,  where  the  rights 
of  colored  persons  are  involved,  as  proposed  by  the  commission  for 
the  revision  and  amendment  of  our  code  as  applicable  to  the  black 
race,  I  have  to  remark,  that  recognizing  in  letter  and  spirit,  the  full 
force  of  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  abolishing  slavery,  I  feel 
bound  to  consider  everything  pertaining  to  this  great  change  in  the 
organism  of  our  society,  with  the  same  degree  of  candor  and  impar- 
tiality, that  we  apply  to  other  provisions  of  the  constitution. 

Acting  upon  this  principle,  were  I  clothed  with  the  authority  now 
vested  in  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  I  should  concur  in  the 
modification  of  the  law  in  this  particular,  as  proposed  by  the  commis- 
sion, and  mainly  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  their  report.  Free  negroes 
have  always  been  regarded  as  freemen  in  North  Carolina,  and  as  such, 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  habeas  corpus,  trial  by  jury,  ownership  of 
property,  even  in  slaves,  (and  cases  were  not  unfrequent  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  right)  to  prosecute  and  defend  suits  in  courts  of  justice, 
and  as  incident  to  this,  to  make  affidavits  for  a  continuance,  or  as  a 
foundation  for  rules  in  the  progress  of  a  cause,  and  to  prove  by  their 
own  oath,  even  against  white  men,  accounts  to  the  amount  of  sixty 
dollars  for  work  and  labor  done,  on  goods  sold  and  delivered,  under 
the  Book  Debt  Law. 

The  change  proposed  then,  is  not  so  violent  or  extensive  as  many 
suppose;  nor  is  it  more  fraught  with  mischief  as  a  dangerous  innova- 
tion, than  in  the  estimation  of  the  old  professors  of  the  Common 
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Law,  were  the  modern  reforms  in  the  Law  of  Evidence  in  England, 
among  which  is  the  regulation,  that  parties,  plaintiff  and  defendant 
are  permitted  to  testify  in  their  own  causes,  which  is  said  to  work 
well.  The  tendency  of  judicial  decisions  in  modern  times  indepen- 
dently of  the  public  opinion  embodied  in  the  acts  of  the  Legislature, 
has  been  in  favor  of  the  admissibility  of  witnesses  leaving  their  credit 
to  be  passed  upon  by  the  tribunal  before  which  they  depose. 

There  is  great  force  in  the  argument,  that  this  privilege  to  the 
extent  proposed  to  be  conferred,  is  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
black  race  necessary  to  their  safety,  since  they  have  lost  the  security  of 
a  white  witness  in  the  person  of  a  master  or  overseer,  or  the  families  of 
either.  I  would  grant  it,  however,  on  the  higher  ground  of  right.  I  can 
at  this  moment  call  to  mind  no  essential  attribute  of  civil  or  religious 
liberty,  which  is  denied  to  them  in  this  State,  except  this  privilege  of 
bearing  evidence  in  matters  involving  the  rights  of  white  men.  This 
conceded,  they  have  every  thing  necessary  to  the  fullest  enjoyment  of 
their  rights  under  the  law.  As  to  political  liberty  or  power,  over  the 
law,  as  comprehended  in  the  right  of  suffrage,  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  community  require,  that  this  shall  be  jealously  reserved  to  the 
white  race,  upon  whose  salutary  control  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
we  must  rely,  for  that  national  and  conservative  freedom  which,  under 
a  beneficent  Providence,  is  to  fulfil  the  high  destiny  of  the  Anglo- 
American  States. 

I  remain,  with  high  respect, 
Your  obedient  servent, 


lrThis  transcription  was  made  from  the  Hillsborough  Recorder,  February  14,  1866.  A  draft  of 
the  letter  may  be  found  in  the  Graham  Papers,  Archives,  Division  of  Archives  and  History, 
Raleigh.  Significant  revisions  in  sentence  structure  and  wording  were  evidently  made,  but 
there  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  ideas. 


Samuel  F.  Phillips1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Raleigh, 

February  6th.,  1866. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  the  public  ink,  that  it 
answers  the  purposes  of  that  fluid  so  poorly.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
write  to  you  a  note  which  may  try  your  eyesight  so  unnecessarily. 

I  regret  not  having  conversed  with  you  upon  questions  of  finance 
whilst  you  were  in  Raleigh,  but  having  had  the  advantage  of  a  pro- 
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longed  interview  with  you  upon  other  matters,  it  seemed  like  monop- 
oly to  appropriate  your  valuable  time  any  further. 

What  are  your  views,  Governor,  upon  the  Currency  question?  Must 
the  State  await  the  results  which  we  hope  may  come  from  successful 
industry — the  future  crops  of  cotton,  turpentine,  tobacco  Sc  other  agri- 
cultural products — or  can  something  and  what  be  done  towards  has- 
tening the  very  desirable  restoration  of  a  sound  Sc  sufficient  currency. 

What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  scheme  of  taxation  which  will  bear 
with  the  least  vexation  upon  our  distressed  community? 

Has  any  via  media2  between  our  present  Stay  law,  &  the  indiscrimi- 
nate collection  of  debts  occurred  to  you  as  constitutional.  I  do  not 
fancy  a  legislation  which  bears  so  hardly  [illegible]  against  that 
thrifty,  enterprizing,  Sc  valuable  class, — the  Creditor  class,  as  our  pres- 
ent enactments  do.  It  must  result  to  the  permanent  damage  of  the 
State.  If  there  were  a  safe  way  of  letting  the  gap  half  way  down,  it 
ought  to  have  favor.  Will  the  installment  acts  of  Va.,  Sc  S.C.,  be  consti- 
tutional so  far  as  they  limit  the  rights  of  the  creditors.  If  the  Courts 
are  opened,  will  the  creditor  do  as  he  pleases  about  the  recovery  of  his 
demands. 

I  have  addressed  a  question  upon  this  last  point  to  C.  J.  Pearson,3 
apologizing  for  any  apparent  impropriety  in  the  question. 

Gov.  Swain,  a  few  days  ago,  told  me  that  you  quoted  me  as  saying 
that  I  believed  that  the  sons  of  the  poor  men  in  Orange  ought  to  be 
placed  upon  the  same  level  with  those  of  Mr.  Cameron,4  as  regards  the 
elements  of  education.  Without  intending  to  impeach  the  propriety  of 
the  proposition,  I  should  like  to  know  when  I  uttered  it.  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  ever  did.  It  would  be  offensive  to  single  Mr.  C.  out  for 
such  a  remark  in  public.  I  deny  ever  having  said  it. 

The  use  which  I  once  made  of  Mr.  Cameron's  name  upon  the 
stump,  (in  1852)  in  an  argument  upon  Free  Suffrage,  was  entirely  a 
different  one.  It  offended  him  as  it  was  told  to  him.  I  have  never  been 
convinced  that  it  was  properly  offensive.  I  had  then  a  very  great 
respect  for  Mr.  C,  and  what  I  said  was  said  in  that  temper.  If  it  had 
been  said  about  Mr.  Graham,  it  would  have  given  no  offense.  As  my 
experience,  however,  had  shown  to  me  that  Mr.  C.  was  disposed  to  be 
captious,  I  would  have  been  very  careful  since  then  in  using  his  name 
in  public,  unless  I  had  designed  to  offend  him — which  I  did  not. 


Samuel  Field  Phillips  (1824-1903),  a  native  of  Harlem,  New  York,  was  the  son  of  James 
Phillips,  University  of  North  Carolina  professor  of  math,  1826-1867.  He  was  the  brother  of 
Charles  Phillips  and  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer.  In  1841  he  graduated  from  the  university 
with  the  highest  honors  in  his  class,  and  he  read  law  with  both  David  L.  Swain  and  Wil- 
liam Horn  Battle  prior  to  opening  a  Chapel  Hill  practice.  He  was  a  state  legislator,  dele- 
gate to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1865,  reporter  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme 
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Court,  commissioner  of  war  claims,  assistant  district  attorney  in  the  justice  department, 
and  United  States  solicitor  general.  In  politics  he  was  a  firm  Union  Whig,  but  he  opposed 
the  excesses  of  the  Democratic  party  during  Reconstruction.  By  1870  he  was  a  Republican 
and  was  that  party's  unsuccessful  candidate  for  state  attorney  general.  As  a  federal  official 
Phillips  prosecuted  many  Ku  Klux  Klan  cases.  He  aspired  to  a  seat  on  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  but  was  frustrated  in  this  ambition.  Van  Noppen  Papers;  Spencer  Alumni 
Project. 

2"Middle  way." 

3Chief  Justice  Richmond  M.  Pearson. 

4 Paul  Carrington  Cameron  (1808-1891),  of  Orange  County,  was  the  son  of  Duncan 
Cameron  and  a  lifelong  resident  of  Hillsborough.  He  was  prepared  by  several  academies, 
including  Captain  Partridge's  School  in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  attended  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  and  graduated  from  Washington  College  (now  Trinity)  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  Although  he  was  trained  in  the  law,  he  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  and 
business  pursuits.  In  1861  Cameron  was  the  wealthiest  man  in  North  Carolina.  He  was  an 
investor  in  railroads,  banks,  and  textiles.  Always  interested  in  promoting  education,  Cam- 
eron was  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  for  twenty-six  years.  Ashe, 
Biographical  History,  III,  48-56;  Grant,  Alumni  History,  939;  Powell,  Dictionary  of  North  Carolina 
Biography,  I,  312-313. 


[Theodore  Olcott]1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

(Copy)  Albany 

Feby  6,  1866 

My  dear  Sir 

When  I  call  to  mind  the  old  adage  that  "we  must  look  for  our 
money  where  we  lost  it,"  I  am  inclined  to  turn  my  eyes  once  more 
towards  your  State — I  know  not  how  the  disturbance  for  the  last  four 
years  has  left  my  old  haunts,  but  if  they  are  not  materially  changed  I 
might  be  induced  to  look  at  them  again — I  have  reference  of  course  to 
the  High  Shoals  property,2  but  I  should  hesitate  before  I  write  my 
friends  to  hazard  more  investments  South,  unless  you  can  encourage 
me  to  think  that  northern  men  and  northern  capital  will  be  welcome 
among  my  old  North  Carolina  friends — you  have  lost  some  money  by 
your  kindness  to  the  old  New  York  Company,  and  I  &  my  associates  a 
great  deal — The  question  is  can  this  property  be  now  purchased  at  so 
low  a  figure  as  to  hold  out  the  promise  of  the  recovery  of  any  part  of 
our  old  losses? — If  you  think  it  can  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  your 
opinion  as  to  what  can  be  done,  but  if  you  think  otherwise,  why  then 
let  it  pass,  there  are  other  properties  no  doubt  quite  as  inviting.  My 
long  acquaintance  with  your  part  of  the  state,  places  me  in  a  position 
to  speak  of  its  environs  more  understandingly,  perhaps,  than  any  one 
else  "not  to  the  manor  born"  and  if  you  feel  inclined  to  join  me  in 
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placing  Southern  properties  on  the  New  York  market  I  will  see  if  we 
can  do  something  to  cover  old  losses — I  may  premise,  however,  by 
saying  that  I  cannot  handle  in  this  market  a  small  matter,  Sc  use  of 
will  depend,  in  a  greater  measure  on  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise 
&  the  inducements  held  out. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  been  informed  that  the  Con- 
federate Government  took  possession  of,  and  worked  extensively,  the 
Shoals  property,  and  as  a  consequence  it  may  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  United  States.  If  however  it  has  reverted  to  the  original 
owners,  or  passed  to  new  owners,  you  will  best  know  how  to  gather 
up  the  Several  parts  so  as  to  present  the  property  with  its  original 
features.  Let  me  know  exactly  how  it  stands,  what  improvements  have 
been  put  upon  it — present  condition,  etc. 


identification  of  this  correspondent  was  based  upon  comparison  of  his  handwriting  with 
other  examples  of  the  hand  of  Theodore  Olcott.  Olcott,  of  Albany,  New  York,  was  the  son 
of  noted  banker  and  philanthropist  Thomas  Worth  Olcott.  The  younger  Olcott  purchased 
the  High  Shoals  property  in  Gaston  County  after  the  Civil  War.  He  had  difficulty  in  gain- 
ing possession  from  Charles  Wilkes.  Graham  represented  Olcott  early  in  a  long  legal  battle 
over  the  property. 

2  There  is  extensive  correspondence  about  the  High  Shoals  property  in  the  Graham 
Papers.  Limitation  of  space  does  not  permit  complete  publication  in  this  volume. 


William  N.  H.  Smith1  to  William  A.  Graham  UNC 

Raleigh, 

February  8th.,  1866. 

Your  letter  of  the  3rd.  inst.  was  received  on  Monday,  the  5th.,  and 
on  the  same  day  the  resolutions  enclosed2  were  introduced  in  the 
House,  and  referred  to  a  special  Committee.  That  Committee,  a  joint 
one,  and  of  which  I  was  a  member,  and  Dr.  Wheeler3  Chairman,  have 
since  met  and  agreed  to  report  back  and  recommend  their  passage.  I 
presume  no  obstacle  will  be  interposed  in  their  progress  thro'  the  two 
Houses. 

We  have  (the  Commons)  passed  a  resolution  appropriating  seven 
thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  the  University — have  indefinitely 
postponed  the  bill  to  appoint  a  State  Agent  at  Washington — have 
refused  in  Committee  of  the  whole,  to  strike  from  the  Freedman's 
Code,  the  section  admitting  a  qualified  negro  testimony — and  will 
now  press  forward  other  urgent  matters,  I  trust,  preparatory  to  closing 
the  Session. 
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1  William  Nathan  Harrell  Smith  (1812-1889)  was  born  in  Murfreesboro.  He  prepared  for 
college  in  New  England  and  was  graduated  by  Yale  in  1834.  He  was  admitted  to  the  North 
Carolina  bar  and  proved  to  be  a  good  jury  lawyer  who  prospered.  A  Whig  in  politics,  he 
was  a  state  commoner  in  1840;  a  state  senator  in  1848  and  1858;  state  solicitor,  1849-1857; 
and  a  United  States  congressman,  1 859- 1861.  He  opposed  secession  until  it  was  a  reality  but 
then  supported  the  Confederacy.  As  one  of  the  few  men  to  serve  in  all  three  Confederate 
congresses,  Smith  proved  to  be  hardworking  and  conservative.  He  generally  supported  the 
administration  but  not  blindly.  For  example,  he  opposed  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  He  declined  to  countenance  the  peace  movement  and  retained  his  political  in- 
fluence. When  peace  came,  Smith  favored  the  Johnson  reconstruction  policies,  attended  the 
National  Union  Convention  of  1866,  and  became  a  Conservative  stalwart  in  the  face  of  radi- 
cal reconstruction.  Unlike  many  of  his  contemporaries  Smith  showed  not  a  trace  of  parti- 
sanship and  rancor  in  these  tumultuous  days.  From  1878  until  his  death  in  1889  he  was 
chief  justice  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court.  He  proved  to  be  a  learned  lawyer  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  "William  Nathan  Harrell  Smith," 
DAB,  XVII,  366. 

2 The  resolutions  were  not  found. 

3  William  H.  Wheeler,  of  Forsyth  County,  was  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assemblies  of  1864,  1865,  1872,  and  1874.  He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1875.  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  331,  333,  454,  456,  874. 


Kemp  P.  Battle  to  William  A.  Graham  A&H 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT, 

Raleigh, 

February  10th.,  1866. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  enclosed  letter  of  Prof.  Hedrick.1 
Gov.  Worth  and  I  think  the  interests  of  North  Carolina  will  be 
promoted  by  the  presence  of  the  Senators  of  the  State  at  Washington, 
and  much  benefit  will  justify  the  guaranty  by  the  State,  of  their  sala- 
ries, in  case  of  refusal  by  Congress  to  pay  them. 

I  refrain,  however,  from  mentioning  the  matter  to  members  of  the 
Assembly,  until  I  hear  whether  such  a  step  will  be  distasteful  to  you. 
In  the  propriety  of  this  course  the  Governor  concurs. 


Hedrick's  letter  was  not  found. 
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John  Hill  Wheeler 


John  H.  Wheeler1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Washington  City, 
No.  444  H.  Street, 
February  12th.,  1866. 

Yours  of  the  29th.  ult'o  does  not  require  any  reply  specifically,  yet 
as  doubtless  you  would  be  willing  to  know  how  matters  progress  here, 
I  hope  a  letter  from  me  will  not  be  unwelcome.  I  noticed  here  your 
letter  upon  the  question  of  negro  evidence.  It  has  met  with  a  cordial 
reception.  "To  this  complexion  we  must  come  at  last,"  and  why 
should  our  eyes  be  closed,  and  our  senses  shut  to  the  unavoidable 
logic  of  events.  The  south  generally  appreciate  this,  Virginia,  and 
other  Southern  States  have  faced  the  question,  no  longer  to  be  avoided 
in  our  State. 

The  Freedman's  Bureau  bill  has  passed  both  houses,  and  I  learn, 
will  be  presented  for  Executive  sanction  today.  It  is  hoped  by  some 
that  it  will  be  vetoed;  others,  better  advised,  think  differently.  If  this  is 
approved,  it  is  believed  that  the  Suffrage  bill  for  the  district  now 
before  the  Senate,  will  not  be  pressed.  I  learn  that  Sumner2  is  opposed 
to  this  bill.  The  question  as  [to]  whether  amendments  proposed  by 
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Congress  to  the  Constitution  shall  receive  the  executive  sanction 
before  being  submitted  for  ratification  to  the  Legislatures  or  Conven- 
tions of  the  States  excites  much  attention. 

With  much  labor  and  research  I  have,  at  the  request  of  a  friend, 
endeavoured  to  examine  this  point.  Mr.  Stevens3  of  Pa.  in  a  speech  in 
the  House  as  the  leader  of  the  Radicals,  on  31st.  ult?,  lays  down  the 
doctrine  that  the  passage  of  an  amendment  by  a  2/Vds  vote,  carries  it 
before  the  Legislature  for  ratification  without  regard  to  the  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  President.  The  VII  Sec.  of  Constitution  declares 
that  every  order,  resolution  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  is  necessary  (except  on  a  ques- 
tion of  adjournment),  shall  be  presented  to  the  President  for  approval. 
But  to  this  is  replied  that  this  does  not  apply  to  cases  of  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  The  history  of  amendments  already  made  to  the 
Constitution,  do  not  sustain  this  radical  position.  The  first  ten 
amendments  came  from  the  Conventions  of  the  States,  and  passed 
Congress  (1st.  Sess'n  of  1st.  Congress)  on  25  Sep.,  1789.  See  Annals  of 
Congress,  1.23.  The  Eleventh  amendment  passed  Congress  5  March, 
1794;  proposed  in  same  way,  and  the  12th.  amendment  passed  Con- 
gress 12  Dec,  1803.  These  cases  then,  are  not  in  point.  But  a  joint 
resolution,  (Corwin's)4  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  that  no  power 
should  exist  in  Congress  to  abolish  or  interfere  within  any  State  with 
the  domestic  institutions  thereof,  was  submitted  to  the  President,  and 
approved  by  him  on  2  March,  1861.  This  was  not  acted  upon  by 
3/4'ths.  of  the  States.  But  the  13th.  amendment,  (abolishing  slavery) 
was  approved  by  the  President  on  2d.  Feb.,  1865,  and  then  submitted 
to  the  State  Legislatures  for  ratification. 

I  have  seen  the  original  Journal  of  the  1st.  Congress,  in  library  of 
Col.  Peter  Force,5  and  the  resolutions  adopting  the  amendments  are 
there;  signed  only  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  (John  Adams)6  and 
Speaker  of  the  House,  (F.  A.  Muhlenburg)7  but  having  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Legislatures,  or  proposed  by  Conventions  of  the  States, 
was  not  submitted  for  executive  approval.  I  merely  state  this  result  of 
my  research,  and  hope  that  you  will  agree  with  me,  if  you  have  time 
to  examine  this  question. 

Your  colleague  (Mr.  Pool)8  was  here  last  week.  He  had  a  long  con- 
ference with  Mr.  Sumner,  the  result  to  Mr.  P's  mind,  that  the  admis- 
sion of  the  members  of  Congress  from  the  South,  was  as  distant  as 
ever.  The  late  speeches  of  the  President  to  the  delegation  headed  by 
Fred.  Douglas,9  and  the  Virginia  delegation,  have  excited  the  political 
circles  most  vehemently.  As  yet  the  organ  of  the  Radicals  (the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle)  has  not  opened  upon  him,  nor  the  leaders  in  the 
House.  The  heavy  patronage  of  the  President,  (and  to  be  yet  larger,  by 
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the  Freedman's  bill)  doubtless  holds  them  in  restraint,  but,  like  two 
trains  at  full  speed,  in  opposite  directions  on  the  same  railway,  the 
collision  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

I  notice  your  ideas  and  hopes  as  to  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
as  regards  the  Test  Oath.  I  fear  that  your  hopes  will  not  be  realized. 
Mr.  Wilson,10  of  Iowa,  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the 
House,  who  [is]  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  present  law,  proposed  to 
modify  it,  on  Monday  last — which  is  lauded  by  the  Press  as  a  great 
concession.  I  enclose  it  to  you,  and  you  can  judge  how  little  cause  the 
South  has  for  his  liberality,  and  if  it  will  remove  the  difficulties  now 
in  the  path. 

I  gave  you  a  piece  of  information  when  we  met  here,  that  one  who 
knew,  declared  that  no  members  from  any  State  which  did  not  recog- 
nize negro  suffrage,  would,  by  the  present  Congress,  be  admitted.  I 
thought  then  it  was  mere  conjecture — it  was  almost  prophecy. 

Today  is  a  gala  day  here.  Both  houses  and  the  Courts,  Executive 
Offices,  celebrate  the  day  (birthday  of  Lincoln)  by  an  address  from 
Hon.  Geo.  Bancroft,11  in  the  House  of  Reps. 

When  you  see  Gov.  Swain,  remember  me  to  him — and  should  you 
come  on  to  Washington],  be  pleased  to  take  charge  of  my  MSS 
records,  copied  from  Rolls  House,12  in  London. 


^John  Hill  Wheeler  (1806-1882),  of  Murfreesboro,  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College 
(now  George  Washington  University).  He  was  a  lawyer,  diplomat,  journalist,  and  historical 
writer.  One  of  his  best  known  works  was  Historical  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  published  in 
1851.  His  histories  are  generally  regarded  as  poorly  organized  and  erroneous.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Commons  (1827-1830),  superintendent  of  the  Charlotte  branch  of  the  United 
States  mint  (1837-1841),  state  treasurer  (1843-1845),  and  minister  to  Nicaragua  (1854-1857). 
J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  "John  Hill  Wheeler,"  DAB,  XX,  50. 

2Charles  Sumner  (1811-1874),  of  Massachusetts,  served  in  the  United  States  Senate  from 
1851  until  his  death.  He  was  a  prominent  leader  in  the  struggle  against  slavery  and  for  civil 
rights.  At  the  time  of  this  letter  he  was  among  the  more  influential  Radical  Republicans. 
He  considered  Andrew  Johnson  to  be  the  "enormous  criminal"  of  the  century  and  took  a 
leading  role  in  the  abortive  impeachment  proceedings  which  sought  to  remove  Johnson 
from  office.  Throughout  the  postwar  years  Sumner  worked  diligently  to  ensure  the  civil 
rights  of  black  Americans.  George  H.  Haynes,  "Charles  Sumner,"  DAB,  XVIII,  208-214; 
Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  1676. 

3Thaddeus  Stevens  (1792-1868),  a  native  of  Vermont  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  was  a 
lawyer  and  political  leader.  He  despised  slavery  and  the  southern  social  system.  First  a 
Whig  (1849-1853)  and  then  a  Republican  (1859-1868)  member  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  he  was  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Recon- 
struction and  an  ardent  foe  of  Andrew  Johnson.  The  first  major  breach  between  the  two 
men  occurred  over  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill  (February,  1866)  which  Stevens  belliger- 
ently pushed  and  Johnson  vetoed.  Stevens  was  very  vindictive  in  his  attitudes  toward  the 
South,  urging  that  the  former  Confederate  states  be  treated  as  conquered  provinces.  He  led 
the  prosecution  team  in  the  Johnson  impeachment  proceedings.  Allan  Nevins,  "Thaddeus 
Stevens,"  DAB,  XVII,  620-625;  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  1654. 
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4Thomas  Corwin  (1794-1865),  a  native  of  Kentucky,  enjoyed  a  long  legal  and  political 
career  in  Ohio  where  he  grew  up.  Corwin  was  a  Whig  congressman  (1831-1840);  governor 
of  Ohio  (1840-1842);  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  (1845-1850)— where  he  de- 
nounced the  Mexican  War  and  predicted  that  civil  war  would  be  one  result;  secretary  of 
the  treasury  (1850-1853);  a  Republican  congressman  (1859-1861);  and  United  States  minis- 
ter to  Mexico  (1861-1864).  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  740;  CDAB,  194. 

6  Peter  Force  (1790-1868)  was  a  printer,  publisher,  archivist,  and  historian.  Whig  mayor  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  he  is  best  known  for  collecting  and  publishing  original  materials  on 
American  history  under  the  title  American  Archives.  Originally  intended  to  include  material 
from  the  seventeenth  century  to  1789,  only  nine  volumes,  covering  the  years  1774-1776,  ap- 
peared. CDAB,  304. 

"John  Adams  (1735-1826),  of  Massachusetts,  second  president  of  the  United  States. 
CDAB,  5-6. 

'Frederick  Augustus  Conrad  Muhlenberg  (1750-1801),  of  Pennsylvania,  Lutheran  clergy- 
man and  politician,  served  in  the  Continental  Congress  (1779-1780),  was  a  delegate  to  the 
state  conventions  of  1788  and  1790,  and  was  a  United  States  congressman  (1789-1799).  He 
was  Speaker  in  the  First  and  Third  congresses.  CDAB,  711. 

8John  Pool  (1826-1884),  of  Pasquotank  County,  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  a  lawyer,  and  a  politician.  He  was  state  senator,  1856-1860  and  1864-1865,  unsuc- 
cessful Whig  candidate  for  governor  in  1860,  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1865,  and  United  States  senator,  1868-1873.  After  retiring  from  the  Senate,  he  practiced  law 
in  Washington,  D.C.  A  strong  Unionist,  Pool  took  no  part  in  the  secession  movement  and 
opposed  the  war,  gaining  election  to  the  state  Senate  as  a  peace  candidate.  After  the  Civil 
War,  Pool  was  associated  with  the  Radical  Republicans  but  was  never  so  partisan  as 
others.  He  was  very  influential  in  getting  national  anti-Ku  Klux  Klan  legislation  passed. 
J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  "John  Pool,'1  DAB,  XV,  64-65. 

9Frederick  Douglass  (1817-1895),  abolitionist  orator  and  editor,  was  born  a  slave  in 
Maryland  and  was  taught  by  his  mistress  to  read  and  write.  He  escaped  and  went  to  New 
England  where  he  became  agent  for  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society.  He  bought  his 
freedom  and  established  the  North  Star,  which  he  edited  for  seventeen  years.  He  recruited 
black  regiments  during  the  Civil  War  and,  after  its  close,  held  various  appointments,  in- 
cluding that  of  minister  to  Haiti.  Perhaps  his  best-known  work  is  his  Narrative  of  the  Life  of 
Frederick  Douglass  (1845).  Douglass  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  racial  justice,  women's  suf- 
frage, and  other  social  reforms.  CDAB,  244. 

10James  Falconer  Wilson  (1828-1895),  of  Iowa,  was  a  native  of  Ohio  who  began  adult  life 
as  a  harness  maker,  became  a  lawyer,  and  went  to  Iowa  in  1853.  He  was  a  state  legislator,  a 
delegate  to  the  Convention  of  1857,  and  a  Republican  congressman,  1861-1869.  He  was  one 
of  the  managers  in  the  Johnson  impeachment  trial,  and  was  United  States  senator, 
1883-1889.  CDAB,  1222;  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  1831. 

"George  Bancroft  (1800-1891),  historian  and  diplomat,  had  an  enduring  faith  in  demo- 
cratic government.  A  native  of  Massachusetts,  he  was  graduated  by  Harvard  in  1817  and 
received  a  doctorate  from  Gottingen  in  1820.  He  was  an  ardent  Jacksonian  who  served  Polk 
as  secretary  of  the  navy.  He  was  minister  to  Great  Britain  (1846-1849)  and  to  Berlin 
(1867-1874),  where  he  proved  to  be  an  able  diplomat.  He  supported  the  policies  of  both  Lin- 
coln and  Johnson.  Bancroft's  multivolume  History  of  the  United  States  was  excessively 
patriotic  but  justly  earned  for  him  the  title  "Father  of  American  History."  CDAB,  45. 

12 When  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (1788-1861)  was  appointed  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public 
Records  in  1838,  a  central  office  for  the  housing  of  the  national  British  records  was  estab- 
lished in  Rolls  House,  a  four-story  building  on  the  Rolls  Estate  near  London.  This  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  long  and  concentrated  effort  to  organize  and  arrange  the  public  records 
of  Great  Britain  under  a  single  head.  The  effort  culminated  in  the  transfer  of  records  from 
the  State  Paper  House,  a  building  fronting  St.  James  Park,  to  the  Public  Record  Office.  By 
1862  most  of  the  important  records  relating  to  American  colonial  history  had  been  de- 
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posited  in  one  or  another  of  the  various  Record  Office  depositories.  In  1895  when  new  facili- 
ties were  provided  for  an  extension  of  the  Public  Record  Office,  the  Rolls  House,  which 
had  been  in  use  for  more  than  half  a  century,  was  razed.  Charles  M.  Andrews,  The  State 
Papers,  Volume  I  of  Guide  to  the  Materials  for  American  History  to  1783,  in  the  Public  Record  Office 
of  Great  Britain  (Washington:  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  2  volumes,  1912-1914),  I, 
1-5. 


Cornelia  Ann  Phillips  Spencer 

Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer1  to  William  A.  Graham       unc 

Chapel  Hill, 
Feb  12,  1866 

Dear  Sir 

In  the  course  of  some  sketches  which  at  Gov  Swain's  instance,  I  am 
writing  for  the  press,  it  will  become  necessary  to  allude  particularly  to 
Governor  Graham's  course  of  action,  &  the  influence  exerted  by  him 
in  certain  public  affairs.  This,  in  the  present  delicate  Sc  critical  junc- 
ture, I  am  unwilling  to  do  without  obtaining  his  permission.  Are 
there  any  reasons  at  present  existing,  Sir,  why  I  should  not  enter  par- 
ticularly into  your  course  in  connection  with  the  closing  events  of  the 
war— especially  the  action  of  the  Conf.  Congress  in  relation  to  the 
Peace  Commission  at  Fort  Monroe — Sc  your  visit  to  Gen.  Sherman, 
with  Gov.  Swain[?]  And,  may  I  use  such  papers  or  correspondence  at 
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Gov.   Swain's  command  as  would  serve   to  throw  light  upon  the 
subject? 

If  you  desire  it,  the  M.S.  shall  be  sent  to  you  upon  its  completion 
that  you  may  yourself  judge  of  the  prudence  &  delicacy,  of  your 
annalist.  Gov  Graham's  name  &  fame  are  very  dear  to  North  Carolin- 
ians &  to  none  more  than  your  present  correspondent.  Whatever  I  may 
write  is  subject  to  Gov  Swain's  criticism  &  it  is  indeed  at  his  sugges- 
tion that  I  make  this  application.  May  I  beg  for  an  immediate  answer. 

I  am  dear  Sir 

Yours  with  high  regard 


Cornelia  Ann  Phillips  Spencer  (1825-1908),  author  and  educational  reformer,  the  young- 
est child  and  only  daughter  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  James  Phillips,  was  long  a  Chapel  Hill 
fixture.  A  woman  of  unusual  force  of  character,  she  was  schooled  in  classical  languages  and 
widely  read.  She  bemoaned  the  social  custom  which  allowed  her  only  the  "crumbs  from  the 
college  table,"  but  her  devotion  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  never  flagged.  Defeat  in 
the  Civil  War  caused  her  to  analyze  North  Carolina's  weaknesses  and  to  urge  her  fellow 
citizens  to  improve  its  image  and  institutions.  Particularly  interested  in  education,  Cornelia 
Spencer  was  influential  in  sustaining  the  university  through  the  troubled  Reconstruction 
era.  She  began  her  literary  career  by  writing  for  the  Watchman,  a  New  York  magazine, 
articles  on  conditions  in  North  Carolina  during  the  final  weeks  of  the  Civil  War.  For  this 
purpose  she  corresponded  with  a  wide  circle  of  knowledgeable  friends  and  public  men,  in- 
cluding Graham.  The  accounts  she  gathered  were  published  as  The  Last  Ninety  Days  of  the 
War  in  North  Carolina  (1866).  Friend  and  advisor  to  three  university  presidents — David  L. 
Swain,  Kemp  P.  Battle,  and  George  T.  Winston — Mrs.  Spencer  was  awarded  the  LL.D. 
degree  in  1895.  She  was  the  first  person  so  honored.  Edward  T.James  and  others,  Notable 
American  Women,  1607-1950:  A  Biographical  Dictionary  (Cambridge:  Belknap  Press,  3  volumes, 
1971),  III,  333. 


Calvin  H.  Wiley1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Greensboro, 
North  Carolina, 
February  12th.,  1866. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  the  great  interests  of  the  State  have  claims  on 
the  attention  &  influence  of  all  our  Statesmen.  For  this  reason,  & 
because  your  opinions  are  carefully  formed  &,  deservedly,  have  great 
weight,  I  desire  to  have  your  views  in  regard  to  a  plan  proposed  by 
me,  and  fully  endorsed  by  Gov.  Worth,  for  the  revival  of  the  Common 
Schools;  &  I  will  state  that  I  may  wish  to  have  your  opinions 
published. 

The  assets  of  our  Fund  are  as  follows:  about  $880,000.  of  stocks  that 
will  be  good — $32,000.  in  Cape  Fear  Nav.  Co.,  &  the  Swamp  lands. 
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It  is  proposed  to  issue,  for  two  years,  $200,000.  of  certificates  of 
indebtedness,  payable  in  two  or  three  years  from  date,  &  bearing  a 
small  interest,  Sc  receivable  for  all  State  dues.  You  have  doubtless  seen 
my  report  to  Gov.  Worth,  &  the  reasons  given  for  using  the  principal 
of  our  Fund  for  keeping  up  the  Schools.  I  will  add  considerations  in 
favor  of  the  plan  proposed: 

1.  The  absolute  necessity  of  an  increase  in  our  Circulating 
Medium. 

2.  The  plan  proposed  adds  a  safe  currency  to  our  circulation,  and 
diffuses  it  equally,  all  over  the  State.  It  avoids  all  Constitutional  ques- 
tions about  bills  of  credit,  the  debts  will  be  based  on  complete  assets, 
Sc  the  Corporation  be  liable  to  suits. 

3.  If  our  schools  are  suspended,  we  lose  3  to  4,000  houses,  which 
will  be  seized  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  the  skill  of  10,000  trained 
officers,  &  drive  from  us  a  large  part  of  3500  trained  teachers. 

4.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the  State  should  more  jealously 
contend  for  the  right  of  controlling  the  whole  subject  of  popular 
instruction.  Our  apparent  necessities  are  opening  the  way  for  a  more 
complete  subjugation  than  we  have  yet  experienced,  for  the  control  of 
popular  opinion,  by  foreign  influences,  &  the  entire  alienation  of  the 
poorer  classes  from  us. 

Emissaries  are  already  here,  employed  by  wealthy  associations,  and 
exploring  the  field  for  operations  with  whites  as  well  as  blacks;  &  few 
of  our  ordinary  politicians  have  any  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  designed,  &  of  its  inevitable  and  fatal  result. 

5.  To  neglect  the  education  of  the  masses,  at  such  a  time,  will  give 
them  just  cause  of  complaint,  $c  incline  them  to  affiliate  with  North- 
ern associations,  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  leading  classes.  All  the 
world  is  helping  to  elevate  the  freedmen,  and  our  poor  whites,  ruined 
by  a  war  in  which  they  displayed  a  glorious  self-denial  &  heroism, 
will  be  left  the  most  neglected  people  in  the  Protestant  world. 

6.  Our  School  Fund  will  never  be  accumulated,  it  is  the  people's  & 
never  did  the  people  more  need  it's  aid,  Sc  probably  it  never  can  again 
accomplish  so  much. 

7.  While  we  discard  extravagant  notions,  we  should  manifest  a 
generous  confidence  in  the  future,  and  doing  what  is  imperiously 
demanded  by  the  wants  and  duties  of  today,  leave  to-morrow  to 
Providence. 

I  could  add  much  more,  but  I  am  greatly  pressed  for  time,  &  behind 
with  my  correspondence.  Before  the  war,  our  common  schools  were 
educating  about  175,000  of  our  225,000  children— the  average  attend- 
ance on  them  during  the  war  was  nearly  50,000. 

Excuse  the  manner  in  which  this  is  written.  You  see  here  a  mighty 
interest,  &  one  on  which  our  future  development  greatly  depends;  & 
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this  interest  is  now  trembling  in  the  balance.  This  is  my  excuse  for 
desiring  the  influence  of  your  name,  &  no  doubt  you  will  fully  appre- 
ciate my  motive.  If  you  think  it  proper  to  reply,  please  do  so  soon. 


With  much  respect, 
Ever  truly  yours, 


Please  address  me  at  Raleigh. 


Calvin  Henderson  Wiley  (1819-1887),  of  Guilford  County,  was  educated  by  the  Caldwell 
Institute  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  a  lawyer,  editor,  novelist,  and  edu- 
cator. Early  in  life  he  became  concerned  about  the  backwardness  of  North  Carolina  social 
and  economic  conditions.  As  a  Whig  legislator,  1850-1852,  he  was  a  moving  spirit  in  an  ef- 
fort to  improve  the  state's  common  schools.  In  1853  he  became  the  state's  first  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools,  a  position  he  occupied  until  1865.  He  wrote  textbooks,  edited 
an  education  journal,  and  propagandized  the  need  for  universal  free  education  and  better 
schools.  In  the  process  he  earned  recognition  as  one  of  the  nation's  foremost  educators.  Un- 
like many  of  his  contemporaries  he  was  a  warm  advocate  of  public  education  for  the  freed- 
men.  In  his  later  years  he  was  engaged  in  various  worthwhile  religious  and  patriotic  en- 
deavors. Edgar  Wallace  Knight,  "Calvin  Henderson  Wiley,"  DAB,  XX,  213. 


Kemp  P.  Battle  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Raleigh 
Feb'y  13,  1866 

On  consideration  Gov.  Worth  and  I  think  your  views  are  correct.1 
The  estimate  of  the  two  self-constituted  representatives  of  N.C.2 
which  you  present  is  no  doubt  an  accurate  one. 

Section  8  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  N.C.  is  as  follows  "No  dis- 
count shall  be  made  by  the  bank  on  any  paper  to  which  a  subscriber's 
name  shall  be  either  as  principal  or  surety,  until  the  whole  of  such 
subscriber's  stock  shall  have  been  paid."  Does  not  this  bear  on  the 
question  of  the  liability  of  the  University  to  the  bank?  Mr.  Moore3  has 
offered  a  compromise  to  take  the  University  bond  &  mortgage  for  gold 
values  of  the  debt,  estimating  the  debt  as  due  in  bank  notes.  The  divi- 
dends paid  on  the  $100000  of  stock  will  probably  exceed  this  amount. 
Ought  not  we  to  compromise?  Wouldn't  it  impair  the  character  of  the 
University  to  repudiate? 


'See  Jonathan  Worth  to  William  A.  Graham,  January  12,  1866,  and  William  A.  Graham 
to  Jonathan  Worth,  January  26,  1866. 

2  Probably  this  is  a  reference  to  Powell  and  Holden. 
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3  Bartholomew  Figures  Moore  (1801-1878)  was  a  native  of  Halifax  County,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  a  learned  and  profound  lawyer,  and  a  courageous  and 
devoted  public  servant.  He  began  his  political  life  as  a  Crawford  Republican  but  eventually 
became  a  staunch  Henry  Clay  Whig.  He  sat  in  the  1836,  1840,  1842,  and  1844  sessions  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  he  championed  the  North  Carolina  Whig  program  of  reforms 
and  internal  improvements.  He  was  North  Carolina  attorney  general,  1848-1851.  An  evi- 
dence of  Moore's  talented  legal  mind  was  his  successful  brief  in  State  v.  Will,  which  sig- 
nalled the  end  of  the  harsher  features  of  the  state's  slave  codes.  Although  he  felt  that  the 
South  was  aggrieved,  Moore  denied  the  right  of  secession  and  never  changed  that  opinion. 
He  refused  to  swear  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Confederacy  and  was  thus  barred  from 
practicing  in  Confederate  courts.  He  did  not  join  the  peace  movement  in  North  Carolina 
but  made  no  secret  of  his  Union  sentiments.  Moore  opposed  the  Johnson  plan  of  recon- 
struction, favoring  continuation  of  existing  southern  legislatures.  When  he  was  made  privy 
to  Johnson's  plans  and  asked  to  recommend  a  provisional  governor,  Moore  declined. 
Moore  was  a  leader  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1865.  He  drafted  the  repeal  of  the 
secession  ordinance  but,  predictably,  was  bitterly  opposed  to  repudiation  of  Confederate 
debts.  He  had  little  sympathy  with  the  Conservatives  in  the  troubled  years  1866-1868  but 
even  less  with  the  Radical  Republicans.  Moore  had  a  large  and  successful  practice  in 
United  States  Supreme  Court  cases  until  his  death.  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  "Bar- 
tholomew Figures  Moore,"  DAB,  XIII,  114-115. 


John  W.  Stevenson  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Covington 
17  Feby  1866 

I  wrote  you  in  January  &  sent  my  letter  to  James  M.  Carlisle1  in 
Washington,  supposing  you  would  probably  be  in  that  City  early  in 
January.  Your  letter  from  Hillsboro'  received  a  few  days  ago  shows 
me  you  have  not  received  it.  That  letter  briefly  informed  you  of  the 
sad  8c  unexpected  change  in  Jno.  G.  Carlisle's  pecuniary  condition — & 
which  astonished  &  overwhelmed  every  body. 

In  consequence  of  the  courtesy  Sc  kindness  reposed  in  me  by  you  in 
our  brief  interview  in  Washington  &  in  consequence  of  my  mistaken 
faith  in  Mr.  Carlisle's  solvency  as  expressed  to  you  in  Washington,  I 
lost  no  time  after  it  was  ascertained  upon  my  return  to  Covington  that 
Mr.  Carlisle's  pecuniary  condition  was  uncertain  to  look  to  the  safety 
&  condition  of  your  bonds. 

Judge  Kinkead  on  being  informed  of  Mr.  C's  condition  promptly 
returned  to  Covington  &  held  a  long  &  free  conference  with  Mr.  C 
touching  your  bonds.  He  informed  us  he  had  written  to  you  imme- 
diately on  the  delivery  by  me  of  your  letter  to  him  &  which  was  deli- 
vered on  19  Decr  65,  that  he  had  sold  your  bonds  at  90  cents  to  prevent 
confiscation.  The  sale  was  made  in  1862  or  1863  &  all  of  which  he  said 
he  fully  explained.  That  he  had  taken  real  estate,  which  he  could 
transfer  to  you — or  the  bonds  if  you  preferred  them.  This  letter  he 
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informed  us  had  been  sent  to  Washington  to  the  care  of  J.  M.  Carlisle, 
Sc  he  was  awaiting  your  reply.  I  then  addressed  Mr.  J.  M.  Carlisle  to 
know  if  you  were  in  Washington  Sc  if  he  had  any  letter  from  Coving- 
ton for  you.  He  replied  none  such  had  arrived.  He  supposed  you 
would  shortly  be  in  Washington.  I  then  wrote  to  you  of  the  condition 
of  your  claims,  &  what  steps  I  proposed  to  take.  Judge  Kinkead 
promptly  acknowledged  his  liability  Sc  has  taken  steps  to  secure  him- 
self. It  gives  me  pleasure  to  assure  you  your  claim  will  be  entirely  safe 
as  Judge  K  will  promptly  provide  for  the  return  of  the  bonds  to  you  Sc 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest.  He  will  require  a  little  time  to  do  so. 
He  is  anxious  to  institute  suit  in  your  name  free  of  all  costs  and  fees 
to  you  to  recover  the  bonds  from  the  purchasers,  who  bought  them 
from  Carlisle  with  full  notice,  as  we  think  we  can  show,  that  they 
were  yours  Sc  that  Carlisle  sold  them  to  protect  your  interest  from 
confiscation.  Mr.  Carlisle  has  promised  to  secure  the  purchasers  of  the 
bonds  from  him.  If  he  does  so,  the  purchasers  will  give  up  the  bonds. 
If  he  does  not,  Judge  Kinkead  will  institute  suit  agt.  him  &  stop  the 
payment  of  the  July  interest  in  your  name.  This  proceeding  however 
not  to  interfere  or  delay  his  obligation  to  you  to  refund  the  bonds  Sc 
pay  the  interest.  We  will  guard  your  interest,  Sc  remit  the  interest  Sc 
bonds  as  soon  as  Judge  Kinkead  can  have  them  purchased. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  represent  you  Sc  take  charge  of  your  inter- 
est long  before  the  reception  of  your  letter,  based  upon  our  conversa- 
tion in  Washington. 

You  had  better  give  a  written  order  on  Jno.  G.  Carlisle  Sc  Wm  B 
Kinkead  to  hand  over  your  bonds  7  in  number  Sc  all  the  interest  col- 
lected to  Stevenson  Sc  Myers,  Sc  empower  us  to  institute  any  suit  for 
the  protection  of  your  interest. 

Judge  Kinkead  desires  this  to  protect  himself,  but  not  to  delay  or 
interfere  with  his  liability  to  you. 

I  never  was  more  overwhelmed  than  upon  my  return  from 
Washington  to  learn  of  Mr  C's  embarrassments.  When  I  met  you  in 
Washington,  I  would  have  given  my  affidavit  of  his  punctuality  Sc 
solvency  to  any  reasonable  doubt.  His  speculations  have  embarrassed 
him,  but  I  trust  he  will  yet  come  out  of  them. 


'James  Mandeville  Carlisle  (1817-1877),  a  lawyer  specializing  in  international  cases,  was 
apparently  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Graham  (CDAB,  143).  The  earlier  letter  mentioned 
by  Stevenson  was  dated  January  23,  1866,  and  is  in  the  Southern  Historical  Collection  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  Library.  This  letter  of  February  17  reviews  the  main 
points  covered  in  the  January  document. 
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William  A.  Graham  to  Calvin  H.  Wiley    UNC:  wiley 

Hillsboro', 
Feb.  19th, 1866. 

I  received  a  few  days  since,  your  letter  desiring  my  views  of  your 
plan  to  sustain  the  Common  School  system,  and  have  given  to  it  such 
consideration  as  my  leisure  would  allow. 

I  am  constrained  to  say,  I  do  not  think  the  scheme  will  be  success- 
ful. Independently  of  a  Constitutional  objection  which  may  be  urged 
against  the  issue  of  Bills  to  circulate  as  money  by  a  public  corpora- 
tion, for  public  purposes,  I  do  not  believe  the  credit  of  Bills  of  the 
Board  of  Literature  can  be  so  sustained  as  to  make  them  answer  the 
ends  of  money.  I  merely  state  this  impression  without  having  time  to 
discuss  it.  With  you,  I  should  regard  the  discontinuance  of  the  present 
establishment  as  a  great  public  misfortune,  especially  with  some  of 
the  consequences  you  apprehend  to  follow. 

And  in  order  to  preserve  it,  the  Board,  I  think,  may  do  this:  Sell  the 
coupons  of  its  bonds  at  50  cts.  in  the  dollar  (this  is  the  present  market 
rate)  and  with  the  proceeds,  keep  up  the  corporation,  look  after  the 
swamp  lands,  and  support  one  or  more  schools  in  a  County:  so  as  to 
keep  life  in  the  system  untill  better  times.  It  may  require  legislation  to 
authorize  this,  or  it  may  be  done  by  resolutions  of  the  Board.  Were  I  a 
member  of  Assembly  I  would  sooner  suspend  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  greatly  curtail  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  than  to  discon- 
tinue the  Common  Schools  after  the  progress  which  has  been  made  by 
them,  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

I  regret  that  I  can  only  give  you  hasty  impressions.  I  may  visit 
Raleigh  in  the  course  of  the  week,  and  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
verse with  you  on  such  suggestions  as  you  may  further  make.  Mean- 
while believe  me 

Very  truly  Yours 


/.  M.  Carlisle  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Washington, 
February  20th.,  1866. 

.  .  .  The  President's  veto  of  the  Freed.  Bur.  Bill  has  produced  an 
immense  reverberation.1  It  is  an  admirable  paper,  in  tone  and  sub- 
stance. I  am  ready  to  take  off  my  hat  and  huzza  for  Andrew  Johnson. 
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The  Court  yesterday  ordered  a  re-argument  in  the  matter  of  the  test 
oath.  This  is  understood  to  be  because  the  eight  judges  who  heard  the 
argument  were  equally  divided.  Judge  Nelson2  was  absent,  &  this  is 
for  his  benefit.  I  cannot  doubt  that  he  will  annul  the  test,  on  one  or 
other  ground.  It  depends  wholly  on  him.  If  I  am  right  in  my  conjec- 
ture, I  suppose  the  Court  to  stand  thus: 
For  holding  on  to  the  test — 

Chase3 

Swayne4 

Grier5 

Sc 
Field,6 


Contra 


Clifford,7  Wayne8 
Davis,9  Miller.10 


1  Congress  upheld  this  Johnson  veto  but  thereafter  the  Radical  Republicans  gained  con- 
trol, enacting  a  Civil  Rights  Act  and  a  modified  Freedmen's  Bureau  Act  over  his  vetoes. 
Randall  and  Donald,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  579-580. 

2Samuel  Nelson  (1792-1873),  of  New  York,  a  graduate  of  Middlebury  College,  had  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  as  a  jurist.  He  was  successively  judge  of  the  Sixth  New  York  Cir- 
cuit (1823-1831),  associate  (1831-1837)  and  chief  justice  (1837-1845)  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court,  and  associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  (1845-1872).  He 
was  recognized  as  an  authority  on  admiralty  and  maritime  law,  international  law,  patent 
law,  and  conflict  of  laws.  Reluctant  to  play  politics  under  the  guise  of  constitutional  in- 
terpretation, Wilson  wrote  the  court's  original  opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  doubted  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  coerce  the  South,  and  was  disturbed  by  the  wartime  accretions 
of  power  to  the  executive  and  military  branches  of  government.  CDAB,  723-724. 

3 Salmon  Portland  Chase  (1808-1873),  of  Ohio,  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire  and  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College.  After  a  long  career  as  United  States  senator  and  Ohio  gov- 
ernor, Chase,  a  presidential  aspirant  himself,  joined  the  Lincoln  cabinet  as  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  Long  active  in  the  antislavery  movement,  he  criticized  Lincoln  for  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  indecisiveness  and  took  part  in  movements  to  force  the  president  to  reorganize 
his  cabinet  and  to  withdraw  from  the  1864  presidential  race.  Lincoln  overlooked  Chase's 
activities  because  he  believed  the  treasury  secretary  to  be  an  effective  administrator.  In  1864 
Lincoln  finally  accepted  Chase's  third  offer  to  resign.  In  the  same  year  Lincoln  appointed 
him  chief  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Although  Chase  favored  Negro  suf- 
frage and  radical  reconstruction,  he  became  disillusioned  at  the  corruption  and  excesses  of 
the  postwar  years.  James  G.  Randall,  "Salmon  Portland  Chase,"  DAB,  IV,  27-34. 

4 Noah  Haynes  Swayne  (1804-1884)  was  a  ranking  member  of  the  Ohio  bar  when  he  was 
appointed  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1862.  He  served  until  1881  and  was  re- 
garded as  highly  nationalistic.  CDAB,  1036. 

6  Robert  Cooper  Grier  (1794-1870),  of  Pennsylvania,  a  graduate  of  Dickinson  College,  was 
teacher,  lawyer,  statejudge  (1833-1846),  and  associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  (1846-1870).  He  was  an  able  and  impartial  judge.  CDAB,  373. 

8  Stephen  Johnson  Field  (1816-1899),  of  California,  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  a  graduate 
of  Williams  College,  became  a  lawyer  and  moved  west  in  1849.  He  served  in  the  state  legis- 
lature soon  after  California  was  admitted  to  the  Union  and  drafted  the  state's  civil  and 
criminal  practices  act.  A  Union  Democrat,  he  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  United 
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States  Supreme  Court  in  1863;  he  had  a  distinguished  career  as  jurist  prior  to  his  retire- 
ment in  1897.  He  was  a  member  of  the  electoral  commission  of  1877.  CDAB,  291. 

7Nathan  Clifford  (1803-1881),  of  Maine,  was  a  state  legislator,  state  attorney  general, 
Democratic  congressman,  1839-1843,  United  States  attorney  general,  1846-1849,  and  minis- 
ter to  Mexico,  1849.  Appointed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1858,  he  served  tire- 
lessly until  his  death.  He  wrote  the  Court's  opinion  in  398  cases  as  well  as  eight  concurring 
and  forty-nine  dissenting  opinions.  He  tended  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  state  and 
federal  authority.  As  senior  associate  justice  he  presided  over  the  1877  Hayes-Tilden  Elec- 
tion Commission.  CDAB,  174. 

8James  Moore  Wayne  (1790-1867),  of  Georgia,  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
(Princeton),  was  a  lawyer,  legislator,  and  jurist.  A  Jacksonian  Democrat,  he  served  Georgia 
as  congressman  from  1829  to  1835,  supporting  Jackson's  major  policies  and  rising  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs.  Appointed  in  1835,  he  was  an  associate 
justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  until  his  death.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  a 
Unionist.  CDAB,  1159. 

9David  Davis  (1815-1886),  of  Illinois,  was  a  native  Marylander  who  was  graduated  by 
Kenyon  College  and  the  Yale  Law  School.  From  a  Bloomington,  Illinois,  practice  he  be- 
came judge  (1848-1862)  of  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Illinois.  He  was  a  close  friend  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  was  his  manager  at  the  Chicago  Republican  Convention  of  1860. 
Appointed  by  Lincoln  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1862,  he  resigned  in  1877  to 
become  a  Democratic  United  States  senator,  thus  upsetting  the  delicate  balance  on  the 
Hayes-Tilden  Election  Commission.  CDAB,  218. 

10 Samuel  Freeman  Miller  (1816-1890),  of  Iowa,  was  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  received  his 
M.D.  degree  from  Transylvania  College  in  1838.  After  practicing  medicine  for  several  years, 
he  studied  law  and  became  a  lawyer;  but  when  he  realized  that  his  antislavery  views  were 
incompatible  with  those  of  his  neighbors,  he  resettled  in  Iowa  and  helped  found  the  Re- 
publican party  there.  He  was  appointed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1862.  He 
was  a  nationalist  who  supported  the  primacy  of  federal  authority  while  pragmatically 
upholding  individual  rights  and  ample  state  autonomy  within  that  framework.  In  Ex  parte 
Garland  he  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  loyalty  oath  and  later  voted  with  the 
majority  in  the  Legal  Tender  Cases.  CDAB,  679. 


William  A.  Graham  to 
Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer  UNC:  spencer 

Hillsboro', 
Feb.  20th,  1866. 

Yours  of  the  12th.  inst.  was  duly  received,  and  I  am  under  great 
obligations  for  the  kind  interest  you  are  pleased  to  express  in  a  just 
exposition  of  my  humble  course  and  efforts  for  the  public  weal  in  the 
late  tremendous  revolution. 

I  have  had  some  scruples  as  to  the  publication  of  the  facts  contained 
in  my  letters  to  Gov'r  Swain  in  the  latter  scenes  of  the  War,  lest  it 
might  occasion  my  being  called  as  a  witness  in  the  trial  of  Mr.  Davis,1 
which  Mr.  Seward  assured  me  would  be  held  by  the  Government.  I 
perceive,  however,  that  Gen'l  Lee2  has  been  recently  examined  by  the 
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Committee  on  reconstruction  in  Congress;  and  his  information,  as 
well  as  that  of  others,  who  are  accessible,  touching  the  action  of  the 
accused,  being  so  much  more  ample  than  mine,  that  there  is  little 
probability  of  my  apprehensions  being  realized. 

I  am  aware  of  no  serious  objections  to  the  reference  you  propose  to 
make  to  the  facts  in  question.  I  owe  the  late  President  nothing  more 
than  a  fair  requital  for  the  marked  courtesy  and  personal  kindness 
which  was  ever  manifested  in  our  official  intercourse;  but  should 
greatly  deprecate  any  action  on  the  part  of  myself  or  friends,  which 
might  add  to  his  embarrassments,  or  appear  to  exhibit  towards  him 
harshness  or  indifference.  But  for  sentiments  of  this  nature,  I  might 
myself  have  brought  to  public  notice  some  of  the  circumstances  to 
which  the  letters  in  question  refer,  in  self  vindication  against  the 
course  of  a  portion  of  the  public  press  and  officials  under  the  regime 
of  the  restoration. 

My  connection  from  the  origin  of  the  party  with  Whig  politics, 
removed  me  in  the  farthest  possible  degree  from  any  countenance  to 
the  doctrines  of  Nullification  or  Secession.  Hence  I  had  coincided 
with  Webster's  great  speech  in  reply  to  Hayne  in  1830,3  with  the  Proc- 
lamation of  Jackson  in  1832, 4  with  Clay5  in  1850,  with  the  entire  pol- 
icy of  the  administration  of  Fillmore,6  which  was  eminently  National. 
In  Feb.  1860,  though  not  in  public  life,  I  had  visited  Washington  by 
arrangement  with  friends  such  as  Crittenden7  of  Ky.  Rives8  of  Va. 
Grainger9  of  New  York,  etc.,  to  consult  on  the  dangers  then  threaten- 
ing the  Union,  and  to  endeavour  to  avert  them.  The  result  was  a  Con- 
vention, which  nominated  Bell  &  Everett10  with  the  motto  "the 
Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws." 

I  canvassed  the  State  in  favor  of  these  Candidates  and  principles; 
and  against  Breckenridge;11  warning  the  people,  however,  that  there 
was  a  likelihood  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  that  in  such 
event,  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Secessionists,  who  supported  Brecken- 
ridge, to  break  up  the  Gov't  and  involve  them  in  civil  war. 

My  speeches  at  Salisbury,  Winston,  &  Wilmington12  especially, 
elaborated  these  views.  Party  was  stronger  however  than  patriotism 
and  Breckenridge  carried  the  State.  The  papers  announcing  that  I  had 
indignantly  refused  a  Cabinet  appointment  tendered  by  Mr.  Lincoln, 
I  published  a  letter  in  the  Wilgtn  Herald,13  correcting  the  statement 
that  I  had  been  offered  such  a  place,*  stating  that  I  had  no  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Pres't  elect,  and  no  expectation  of  any  offer  of  public 
employment  under  him;  that  I  had  said  I  sh'd  decline  if  the  tender 
were  made,  as  I  did  not  agree  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  leading  policy;  but 
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advising  the  people  to  submit  to  his  election,  and  yield  the  obedience 
due  to  his  office,  8c  made  public  addresses  to  the  same  effect. 

When  the  Legislature  ordered  an  election  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
people  on  the  call  of  a  Convention,  &  at  the  same  time  to  elect  dele- 
gates, [I]  opposed  the  call,  and  it  was  signally  defeated  in  the  State; 
and  [I]  was  at  the  same  time  elected  a  delegate. 

Proposed  as  a  Commissioner  to  the  peace  Conference  and  rejected 
by  the  Secession  majority  in  the  Legislature,  because  of  my  decided 
sentiments  against  secession;  after  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  &  secession 
of  Virginia  &  Tennessee,  leaving  N.C.  perfectly  isolated  among  the 
seceded  States;  with  a  War  already  begun,  [I]  consented  to  adopt  the 
cause  of  Southern  States,  though  with  pain  and  reluctance,  not  upon 
any  pretence  of  right,  but  as  a  measure  of  revolution,  and  of  National 
interest  &  safety. 

Endeavoured  in  honor  and  good  faith  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the 
Confederate  States,  but  without  any  surrender  of  the  rights  or  liberties 
of  freemen  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Hence  my  opposition  to  test 
oaths,  and  sedition  laws,  to  suspension  of  the  priviledge  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  or  any  abridgement  of  Constitutional  rights  of  the  citizen, 
either  by  the  State  Convention  or  Legislature  or  by  Congress.  This 
resolution  that  the  Country  should  be  free,  not  only  in  The  End,  but 
in  The  Means,  with  the  moderation  of  indulging  in  no  gasconading 
harangues,  pledging  assurance  of  early  success,  in  which  the  free  criti- 
cism of  the  secession  friends,  which  did  not  scruple  to  insinuate  infi- 
delity to  the  cause;  notwithstanding  the  assurance  of  five  sons  in  the 
Military  service,  some  one  of  whom  was  in  every  important  battle  of 
the  Atlantic  slope  except  Bull  run  and  Chancellorsville — two  being 
present  when  the  flag  of  Lee  went  down  on  his  last  field  at  Appomat- 
tox, and  a  third  then  languishing  with  a  recent  wound  in  Petersburg. 
All  this,  without  the  favor  or  patronage  of  Government,  but  in  such 
subordinate  offices  as  had  conferred  by  the  election  of  their  comrades, 
or  in  the  usual  course  of  promotion. 

It  is  but  a  trivial  exception  to  this  statement  that  two  of  the  five 
after  two  and  three  years  respectively  of  arduous  and  perilous  service 
in  the  Artillery  and  Cavalry,  were  in  the  last  year  of  the  War  trans- 
ferred to  Staff  appointments  in  the  State  troops. 

The  adoption  of  the  ordinance  of  secession,  in  the  necessities  which 
then  environed  the  State,  by  no  means  implied  the  accession  of  seces- 
sionists to  power;  the  step  having  been  taken,  the  Confederate  Consti- 
tution ratified,  and  the  honor  and  future  destiny  of  our  people  being 
staked  on  the  revolution,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  devote  all  the  energies  of 
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the  State  to  give  it  success;  and  the  mass  of  the  population  not  having 
forgiven  the  authors  of  the  movement,  demanded  the  counsels  and 
services  of  the  Union  men,  who  had  embraced  it  as  a  necessity.  Hence 
my  election  without  opposition  to  the  Legislature,  and  by  a  majority 
of  three  fourths  to  the  Senate  of  the  Confederate  States. 

Before  the  commencement  of  my  term,  May  '64,  by  means  of  con- 
scription, and  impressment  laws,  and  the  suspension  of  Habeas  Cor- 
pus, the  whole  population  and  resources  of  the  Country  had  been 
placed  at  the  command  of  the  President  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
War.  The  defeats  at  Gettysburg,  8c  Vicksburg,  had  turned  the  tide  of 
success  in  favor  of  the  North;  and  although  this  was  partially  relieved 
by  the  minor  victories  of  Plymouth  and  elsewhere,  the  hope  of  ulti- 
mate triumph  was  much  darkened. 

Never  having  doubted  that  the  North  had  the  physical  ability  to 
succeed  if  her  people  could  be  kept  up  to  a  persevering  effort,  and  that 
our  chances  depended  on  their  becoming  wearied  of  the  combat,  I 
deemed  overtures  for  peace  of  the  greatest  importance.  But  with  a 
powerful  enemy  in  front,  with  War  established  by  law,  with  entire 
uncertainty  as  to  the  terms  to  be  expected  in  the  event  of  submission, 
the  necessity  of  making  no  public  demonstration  which  should 
dampen  the  ardor  of  our  own  troops,  depress  still  lower  the  spirits  of 
the  people,  and  excite  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  enemy,  peace 
could  not  be  approached  by  a  public  man,  as  would  [be]  by  the 
enactment  of  an  ordinary  statute. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States 
(which  I  opposed  without  a  second  in  Convention  to  the  extent  of  a 
postponement  untill  further  conference  among  the  States)  all  legal 
power  to  terminate  the  War  had  been  surrendered  to  the  Pres't.  Any 
other  method  was  revolutionary,  &  would  have  provoked  Civil  strife, 
and  doubtless  sharp  retribution.  My  plan  of  peace  therefore,  was  to 
operate  upon  and  thro'  him.  It  was  attempted  at  the  first  session  of 
Congress,  of  which  I  was  a  member  by  resolutions  introduced  by  Mr. 
Orr14  (secret  of  course)  but  without  a  majority  vote  of  the  Senate.  Not 
being  of  the  confidential  friends  of  the  Pres't,  I  endeavoured  to  oper- 
ate on  him  through  those  who  were.  By  this  means  I  had  an  agency  in 
setting  on  foot  the  mission  to  Fortress  Monroe.  Disappointed  &  morti- 
fied at  its  result,  I  approached  the  President  directly  with  the  conse- 
quences related  in  my  letters  to  Gov.  Swain. 

Great  merit  is  claimed  by  some  persons  for  favoring  an  irregular 
and  revolutionary  peace,  which  w'd  only  have  induced  domestic  war, 
in  which  the  sharpest  swords  would  have  been  wielded  by  our  own 
State  troops. 
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I  have  gone  into  these  details  not  to  indicate  the  course  of  your 
work,  but  that  my  motives  may  be  understood  in  the  scenes  to  which 
you  refer.  Although  I  was  grieved  by  the  continuance  of  the  War,  it 
seems  to  have  been  providentially  prolonged  untill  the  failure  of  our 
resources  was  fully  manifest — to  the  end  that  the  peace  should  be  pro- 
found and  universal. 

Measures  for  the  origination  of  war  may  be  (and  usually  are)  open 
and  boisterous;  those  for  peace  are  necessarily  secret  and  politic.  How 
much  it  may  be  expedient  now  to  reveal,  admits  much  latitude  of 
conjecture. 

I  bring  this  prolix  narrative  to  a  hasty  conclusion,  as  an  opportuni- 
ty occurs  to  transmit  it. 

With  assurances  of  the  highest  respect 
Your  Friend  Sec. 

*I  have  recently  learned  that  a  correspondence  with  a  gentleman  in 
Phila  was  designed  to  tender  the  office — which  I  did  not  know  then.15 


1  After  having  been  taken  into  custody  in  May,  1865,  Confederate  President  Jefferson 
Davis  was  held  at  Fort  Monroe  under  military  jurisdiction.  Released  to  the  civil  courts 
under  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  Davis  was  charged  with  treason  against  the  United  States. 
This  charge  was  finally  dropped  in  1869.  Randall  and  Donald,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction, 
646-648. 

2General  Robert  E.  Lee  (1807-1870),  of  Virginia,  was  a  model  for  other  Southerners  in 
the  years  after  Appomattox.  He  accepted  defeat  with  grace,  shunned  publicity,  and  worked 
to  rebuild  the  South  while  setting  an  example  of  obedience  to  civil  authority.  CDAB, 

556-557. 

8  This  reference  is  to  the  January,  1830,  debates  over  the  nature  of  the  Union,  with  Daniel 
Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  taking  leading  parts. 
Senator  Hayne,  while  disparaging  the  Union  generally,  advanced  the  doctrines  of  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  state  sovereignty,  and  nullification.  Webster's  second 
reply  to  Hayne  (January  26-27,  1830)  was  among  the  most  memorable  speeches  ever  made 
before  the  United  States  Senate.  In  eloquent  terms  he  affirmed  his  belief  in  the  ultimate 
sovereignty  of  the  Constitution  and  the  national  government.  His  closing  paragraphs  in- 
cluded an  immortal  phrase:  "Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable!" 
These  sentiments  inspired  many  Northerners  to  conclude  that  the  Union  was  sacred  and 
must  be  preserved.  CD  AH,  1005-1006. 

4 On  December  10,  1832,  faced  with  South  Carolina's  commitment  to  nullifying  the  Tariff 
of  1832,  President  Andrew  Jackson  issued  a  "Proclamation  to  the  People  of  South  Caro- 
lina" in  which  he  expressed  his  determination  to  uphold  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Jackson's  threat  to  use  military  force  coupled  with  sparse  support  from  other  southern 
states  prepared  the  way  for  the  Compromise  Tariff  of  1833.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
episode  had  armed  the  South  with  a  philosophical  doctrine  which  it  would  employ  on  the 
slavery  issue — with  tragic  consequences.  Samuel  Elliot  Morison,  The  Oxford  History  of  the 
American  People  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1965),  436-437. 

6 Here  Graham  is  affirming  his  support  for  Henry  Clay's  efforts  to  compromise  outstand- 
ing sectional  differences.  This  reveals  the  North  Carolinian's  strong  Unionism. 
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•Millard  Fillmore  (1800-1874),  of  New  York,  was  the  thirteenth  president  of  the  United 
States,  succeeding  from  the  vice-presidency  to  that  office  in  1850  upon  the  death  of  Zachary 
Taylor.  He  was  a  compromise  Whig  and  constituted  his  cabinet,  which  included  William 
A.  Graham  as  secretary  of  the  navy,  to  reflect  this  bias.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
the  Compromise  of  1850  and  received  the  support  of  southern  Whigs  for  the  presidential 
nomination  in  1852,  although  the  prize  went  to  Winfield  Scott.  In  1856  he  was  the  presi- 
dential nominee  of  the  American  (Know-Nothing)  party.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  Union  and  warned  against  the  divisive  nature  of  the  slavery  question.  An  opponent  of 
the  Lincoln  administration,  Fillmore  backed  McClellan  in  1864  and  supported  the  Johnson 
reconstruction  plan.  He  was  the  first  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Buffalo  and  a  founder 
and  first  president  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  where  his  papers  are  deposited.  Julius 
W.  Pratt,  "Millard  Fillmore,"  DAB,  VI,  380-382. 

7John  Jordan  Crittenden  (1787-1863),  Kentucky  lawyer  and  statesman,  was  a  moving 
spirit  in  efforts  to  compromise  sectional  disputes  so  that  the  Union  might  be  preserved.  He 
was  an  important  national  figure  from  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1835  until  his  death.  For  twenty-five  years  he  was  a  close  personal  friend  and  political 
ally  of  Henry  Clay.  Although  he  hoped  slavery  would  die  a  natural  death,  he  never  em- 
braced abolitionism.  Crittenden  feared  the  Kansas-Nebraska  imbroglio  and  subsequently 
supported  any  measures  which  might  result  in  compromise  of  the  slavery  question.  After 
the  Whig  decline,  he  was  a  member  of  the  American  party  and  a  founder  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Union  party.  After  the  election  of  Lincoln,  Crittenden  sought  compromise,  but  to  no 
avail;  however,  he  successfully  led  the  fight  to  keep  Kentucky  in  the  Union.  He  and  Wil- 
liam A.  Graham  were  friends  and  political  colleagues.  Their  association  began  when 
Graham  was  a  young  senator  (1840-1843)  and  grew  closer  when  both  men  were  members  of 
the  Fillmore  cabinet.  E.  Merton  Coulter,  "John  Jordan  Crittenden,"  DAB,  IV,  546-549. 

•Alexander  Rives  (1806-1885),  son  of  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  eminent  merchants  of 
Virginia,  attended  Hampden-Sydney  College  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  graduating 
from  the  latter  in  1829.  He  became  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  jurist.  Opposition  to  the  Van 
Buren  subtreasury  scheme  caused  him  to  become  a  Whig.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  state 
convention  of  1850-1851;  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  1852-1853;  state  senator, 
1859-1867;  judge  of  the  state  supreme  court  of  appeals,  1866-1869;  and  United  States  district 
court  judge,  1869-1885.  Rives  was  a  bitter  foe  of  secession,  and  it  may  have  been  his  strong 
Union  sentiment  that  motivated  him  to  become  a  Republican  after  the  war.  CDAB,  869. 

9Francis  Granger  (1792-1868),  of  New  York,  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  a  Yale  graduate, 
was  a  lawyer  and  politician.  A  member  of  the  New  York  assembly  (1826-1828  and 
1830-1832),  he  was  briefly  an  Anti-Mason  before  becoming  a  Whig.  He  was  a  congressman 
(1835-1837,  1839-1841,  1841-1843),  postmaster  general  (March  6,  1841 -September  18, 
1841),  and  a  delegate  to  the  abortive  Washington  Peace  Conference  of  1861.  Biographical 
Directory  of  Congress,  966. 

10In  1860,  amid  the  disintegration  of  the  American  political  system,  Conservatives  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  in  hopes  of  preserving  the  Union,  joined  in  forming  the  Constitu- 
tional Union  Party.  Its  nominees  were  John  Bell  (1797-1869),  of  Tennessee,  and  Edward 
Everett  (1794-1865),  of  Massachusetts,  as  president  and  vice-president,  respectively.  The 
ticket  carried  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia  and  received  588,879  popular  votes. 
Randall  and  Donald,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  131-134. 

"John  Cabell  Breckinridge  (1821-1875)  was  born  near  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and 
graduated  from  Centre  College  in  1839.  After  continuing  his  studies  at  Princeton  and 
Transylvania  colleges,  he  established  a  legal  practice  in  Lexington.  In  1849  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  legislature  and  in  1851  began  two  terms  as  a  Democratic  congressman.  His  elec- 
tion to  Congress  in  Clay  country  marked  him  as  one  of  his  state's  most  popular  men.  He 
proved  his  ability  as  Buchanan's  vice-president;  and  when  the  Charleston  convention  floun- 
dered, he  accepted  the  nomination  of  the  rump  Baltimore  convention.  Although  running  on 
a  platform  which  reaffirmed  the  extreme  southern  view  of  slavery,  Breckinridge  denied  that 
he  was  encouraging  disunion.  He  gained  seventy-two  votes  in  the  electoral  college  but  lost 
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his  own  state  to  John  Bell.  As  a  lame  duck  vice-president,  he  advocated  the  Crittenden 
compromise  but  counseled  that  the  Constitution  gave  no  power  to  coerce  the  states.  He  re- 
turned to  Kentucky,  only  to  flee  south  when  the  state  abandoned  its  original  neutral  pos- 
ture and  welcomed  Union  troops.  He  rose  to  Confederate  major  general  and  served  ably  in 
numerous  battles  despite  a  lack  of  experience.  After  Lee's  surrender  he  fled  the  country  and 
remained  abroad  until  1869  when  he  was  allowed  to  resume  his  Lexington  law  practice.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  railroad  building  in  Kentucky  but  declined  political  opportunities. 
Ellis  M.  Coulter,  "John  Cabell  Breckinridge,"  DAB,  III,  7-10. 

"Unfortunately,  these  three  speeches,  regarded  as  Graham's  greatest  political  addresses, 
were  apparently  never  published,  although  contemporary  newspapers  mention  them  most 
favorably.  No  copies  have  been  found. 

13  See  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton  and  Max  R.  Williams  (eds.),  The  Papers  of  William  Alex- 
ander Graham  (Raleigh:  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  projected  8  volumes,  1957 — ),  V, 
222-224,  hereinafter  cited  as  Hamilton  and  Williams,  Graham  Papers. 

14James  Lawrence  Orr  (1822-1873),  of  South  Carolina,  attended  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia and  read  law  in  preparation  for  a  long  career  as  journalist,  lawyer,  and  politician.  He 
was  a  state  legislator,  1844-1848;  a  Democratic  United  States  congressman,  1849-1859;  a 
secessionist  delegate  to  the  convention  of  1860;  a  commissioner  to  Washington  in  1861;  a 
Confederate  brigadier  general;  a  Confederate  senator,  1861-1865;  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 1866-1868;  and  minister  to  Russia,  1872-1873.  A  political  opportunist  who  tacked  with 
the  winds  of  public  opinion,  Orr  was  a  Unionist  until  South  Carolina  became  overwhelm- 
ingly secessionist.  By  1864  he  realized  that  the  plight  of  the  Confederacy  was  serious  and 
characteristically  urged  Davis  to  seek  a  negotiated  peace.  He  accommodated  to  the 
Johnson  and  congressional  plans  of  reconstruction,  ultimately  losing  the  confidence  of 
South  Carolina.  He  became  a  Republican  and  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Russia  by 
Grant.  Francis  B.  Simkins,  "James  Lawrence  Orr,"  DAB,  XIV,  59-60. 

16 This  reference  is  to  an  exchange  of  letters  between  Sandy  Harris,  formerly  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Graham  which  occurred  between  November  15,  1860,  and  January  20,  1861. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Harris  was  authorized  to  contact  Graham.  See  Hamilton  and 
Williams,  Graham  Papers,  V,  187-189,  213-216. 


Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer  to  William  A.  Graham       unc 

Chapel  Hill.  Feb.  22,  1866 

My  dear  Sir 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  received  to-day  by  Mr.  Gra- 
ham. I  am  particularly  obliged  by  such  a  mark  of  confidence,  &  what- 
ever ability  I  possess  shall  be  exerted  to  show  that  I  am  neither  insens- 
ible nor  unworthy.  Still  it  is  proper  to  inform  you  that  no  step  of  my 
present  undertaking  is  advanced  without  Gov  Swain's  concurrence  8c 
advice.  I  think  you  could  hardly  find  two  annalists  in  your  service, 
more  zealous  than  I,  or  more  competent  than  he.  In  addition  to  this 
security  I  propose  to  forward  the  M.S.  when  prepared,  for  your  con- 
sideration previous  to  its  publication.  A  matter  requiring  so  much 
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circumspection  &  delicacy  in  the  execution  cannot  be  too  carefully 
revised. 

I  am,  Sir 

With  highest  regard 

Yours 


William  L.  Sharkey1  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Washington, 
February  22nd.,  1866. 

I  received  yours  of  the  12tn  only  yesterday.  I  regret  that  the  prospect 
for  us  has  not  improved,  on  the  contrary,  since  the  President's  veto 
message  the  oposition  to  us  is  open  and  avowed,  as  you  will  see  from 
the  Intelligencer.  The  message  has  at  last  made  the  issue,  and  the 
breach  is  irreparable.  It  is  now  "war  to  the  knife,  and  the  knife  to  the 
hilt,"  between  the  radicals  and  the  President,  and  current  opinion  is 
that  there  must  be  a  rupture  in  the  Cabinet.  It  is  believed  that  Stan- 
ton,2 Speed3  and  Harland4  have  been  violent  against  the  President's 
policy,  and  that  their  places  will  be  made  too  hot  for  them. 

Whilst  I  write,  an  immense  concourse  of  people  have  assembled  at 
Grovers  Theatre  to  hold  a  ratification  meeting,  and  with  a  view,  I 
think,  to  organize  a  President's  party,  but  under  what  name  I  do  not 
know,  having  kept  entirely  aloof  from  the  movement,  as  I  have 
advised  all  Southerners  to  do.  The  demonstration  is  great,  and  from 
what  we  hear  from  the  North,  the  feeling  in  favor  of  the  President  is 
powerfully  in  the  ascendant.  The  Southern  people  undoubtedly  have 
the  body  of  the  people  of  the  North  in  sympathy  with  them,  as  well  as 
the  President;  but  he  is  powerless,  except  by  the  veto  power,  in  which 
he  was  handsomely  sustained,  and  probably  will  be  again,  should 
occasion  require  it. 

In  this  emergency  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  proper  for  the 
Southern  delegation  to  meet  here  at  the  appointed  time,  and  put  out 
an  address.  I  think  the  President  desires  it,  and  it  would,  I  have  no 
doubt,  be  hailed  with  joy  by  a  large  body  of  the  Northern  people,  and, 
if  prepared  in  good  temper,  its  effect  would  be  good.  Therefore  I  hope 
you  will  come,  and  that  we  shall  have  at  that  time  a  respectable 
number  here.  You  will  soon  see  the  result  of  this  meeting  announced 
in  the  papers.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Seward  has  gone  to  New  York 
to  speak  to  day  in  support  of  the  President's  policy. 
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I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  more  news,  and  more  of  the 
workings  behind  the  curtain.  Since  the  President's  veto,  affairs  have 
worn  a  more  cheering  aspect  for  the  interests  of  the  South,  but  cer- 
tainly not  for  the  admission  of  Southern  members,  the  radicals  having 
really  become  spiteful  against  us,  and  we  need  not  hope  for  admission 
sooner  than  next  winter;  indeed,  I  think  not  during  this  Congress. 


'William  Lewis  Sharkey  (1798-1873),  a  native  of  east  Tennessee,  fought  in  the  War  of 
1812  and  was  with  Jackson  at  New  Orleans.  He  read  law  in  Tennessee  but  soon  moved  to 
Mississippi  where  he  gained  fame  as  a  fair  and  practical  jurist.  Early  in  his  political  life 
Sharkey  was  a  states'  rights  Whig,  but  by  1861  he  was  probably  the  most  determined 
Union  man  in  Mississippi.  In  1863  he  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Union  and  in  June, 
1865,  became  provisional  governor  of  Mississippi.  Despite  the  unpopularity  of  his  position 
he  seems  to  have  retained  the  confidence  of  his  state.  Charles  S.  Sydnor,  "William  Lewis 
Sharkey,"  DAB,  XVII,  21-22. 

2Edwin  McMasters  Stanton  (1814-1869),  of  Pennsylvania  and  Washington,  D.C.,  was  a 
native  of  Ohio  who  studied  at  Kenyon  College  and  became  a  lawyer  of  national  reputation. 
He  was  especially  able  in  the  management  of  civil  and  constitutional  cases,  frequently  ap- 
pearing before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Although  he  disapproved  of  slavery,  he 
had  supported  Breckinridge  in  1860  in  a  forlorn  hope  that  the  Union  might  be  preserved.  In 
December,  1860,  he  joined  the  lame  duck  Buchanan  cabinet  as  attorney  general.  Stanton 
was  utterly  distrustful  and  critical  of  the  Lincoln  administration;  but,  ironically,  he  re- 
placed Simon  Cameron  as  secretary  of  war  in  1862.  A  man  of  recognized  ability,  his  ap- 
pointment was  generally  applauded.  He  proved  to  be  an  honest  and  effective  administrator 
characterized  by  quickness  of  decision,  mastery  of  detail,  and  vigor  in  execution.  Although 
Stanton  was  sometimes  arrogant,  irascible,  and  even  unjust,  Lincoln  appreciated  his 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  duty  and  kept  him  in  office  despite  criticisms  from  within  and 
without  the  administration.  When  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  Andrew  Johnson  prevailed 
upon  Stanton  to  remain  in  the  cabinet.  The  secretary  of  war  masterfully  presided  over  de- 
mobilization but  soon  began  to  connive  with  the  Radical  Republicans  to  undermine  presi- 
dential plans  for  reconstruction.  When  Johnson  sought  to  remove  him  from  office  in  1867, 
Stanton  refused  to  accede  to  the  president's  request,  arguing  that  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act 
barred  his  removal.  He  accepted  the  inevitable  and  resigned  when  the  impeachment 
charges  against  Johnson  failed.  Appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  1869  by  Grant,  he  died 
before  taking  his  seat.  The  enigmatic  Stanton  has  puzzled  historians  to  this  day.  A. 
Howard  Meneely,  "Edwin  McMasters  Stanton,"  DAB,  XVII,  517-521. 

3Kentuckian  James  Speed  (1812-1887),  a  graduate  of  St.  Joseph's  College,  was  a  lifelong 
student,  practitioner,  and  teacher  of  the  law.  He  was  opposed  to  slavery — a  position  taken 
publicly  in  1847  while  he  was  a  state  senator — and  sought  to  preserve  the  Union  while 
avoiding  war.  A  member  of  the  Constitutional  Union  party's  central  committee,  Speed  was 
returned  to  the  Kentucky  state  senate  in  1861  and  exerted  influence  to  keep  his  state  from 
seceding. 

In  1864  he  was  appointed  attorney  general  by  President  Lincoln.  Upon  Lincoln's  assas- 
sination he  favored  trial  of  the  Lincoln  plot  conspirators  by  military  tribunal.  He  broke 
with  Andrew  Johnson  over  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill  veto  and  resigned  from  the  cabinet. 
Speed  abandoned  moderation.  In  September,  1866,  he  attended  and  chaired  the  Southern 
Radical  Convention  in  Philadelphia.  He  became  a  prominent  Republican,  advocating 
Negro  suffrage  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Ellis  M.  Coulter,  "James  Speed,"  DAB, 
XVII,  440-441. 

4James  Harlan  (1820-1899),  of  Iowa,  a  native  of  Illinois  reared  on  the  Indiana  frontier, 
was  a  lawyer,  college  president,  and  politician.  In  1845,  after  being  graduated  by  Indiana 
Asbury  (now  De  Pauw)  University,  he  settled  in  Iowa.  There  he  practiced  law,  taught, 
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and,  from  1853  to  1855,  was  president  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  University.  A  Whig  turned  Re- 
publican, Harlan  was  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  1855  to  May,  1865,  when  he  re- 
signed to  become  Johnson's  secretary  of  the  interior.  He  proved  an  inept  administrator  and 
resigned  after  just  over  a  year.  He  was  reelected  to  the  Senate  (1867-1873)  and  was  presid- 
ing judge  of  the  Alabama  Claims  Commission  (1882-1885).  Biographical  Directory  oj  Congress, 
1008-1009;  CDAB,  399. 


William  A.  Graham  to  Kinkead  &  Carlisle  unc 

Hillsborough,  N.C. 
Feb.  23rd  1866 

Gentlemen 

You  will  please  render  on  account  to  the  Hon.  John  W.  Stevenson 
of  Seven  Bonds,  of  one  thousand  dollars  each,  of  the  Covington  and 
Lexington  Railroad  Company,  indorsed  by  the  city  of  Covington, 
and  the  coupons  attached  thereto  for  semi-annual  interest  from  the 
first  of  March  1858  and  pay  to  him  the  amounts  due  me  thereon;  and 
deliver  to  him  the  said  Bonds,  or  pay  to  him  the  principal  secured  by 
them — He  being  authorized  by  me  to  make  a  full  settlement  with  you 
in  the  premises. 


William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  to  William  A.  Graham       duke 

Charlotte 
Feb.  27th,  1866 

I  saw  Mr.  Wilkes1  about  the  cotton  that  was  stolen  on  yesterday;  he 
said  he  had  been  sick  for  more  than  a  week  and  was  not  strong 
enough  to  examine  the  matter.  He  had  however  offered  a  reward  for 
discovery  of  the  thieves  but  thought  there  was  but  little  probability  of 
ever  recovering  it  as  it  was  stolen  in  such  small  quantities;  but  that  as 
far  as  any  responsibility  rested  on  him  it  would  be  all  right.  I  after- 
wards saw  Elms2  with  whom  you  stored  the  cotton.  He  said  he  was  at 
that  time  doing  business  for  Wilkes  and  he  (not  having  heard  that  the 
cotton  was  stolen)  went  on  to  say  it  was  all  right  that  Wilkes  was 
responsible  for  thefts  but  not  for  fire.  I  have  asked  Dr.  Hayes  to  attend 
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to  the  matter  if  it  requires  any  farther  attention  and  write  to  you.  I 
also  told  Wilkes  &  Harris3  the  mayor  to  communicate  any  thing  they 
might  have  to  .  .  .  you.  I  suppose  if  the  cotton  is  never  found  Wilkes 
will  have  it  to  pay  for.  A  good  many  suspect  a  young  man  named 
Preston4  who  is  in  business  with  H.  B.  Williams.5  He  had  the  key  of 
the  house  up  to  the  1st  Jan  Sc  may  have  had  one  made  like  it.  No  one 
can  prove  he  ever  stole  anything  but  at  least  a  dozen  suspected  him  as 
soon  as  they  heard  the  cotton  was  gone.  If  you  will  be  up  in  three  or 
four  weeks,  you  might  let  the  matter  rest  I  think  until  then  or  I  will 
return  at  that  time  to  have  a  final  settlement  if  you  do  not  think  you 
will  be  able  to  be  here. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  two  boys  whom  their  father  Ned  put  in 
as  one  hand  are  each  drawing  a  hands  full  ration.  If  you  do  not  intend 
to  allow  it  you  can  write  Wallace.  Barnet6  approved  my  contracts  on 
yesterday  without  any  difficulty. 

I  have  paid  Dr.  Hayes  the  money  he  had  advanced  for  the  interests 
in  the  Wilson  land.  We  will  go  out  to  Roberts  after  breakfast  this 
morning.  Julia  &  all  here  join  me  in  love  to  you  &  all  the  family.  Say 
to  Mother  we  wish  her  many  happy  returns  of  her  birth  day. 

P.S. 

Dr.  Hayes  is  anxious  to  work  the  gold  mine  at  Earharts.  What  do 
you  think  of  it?  I  send  a  copy  of  contract  thinking  you  might  wish  to 
show  it  to  Howard7  provided  you  wanted  to  keep  it. 


Probably  this  was  John  Wilkes,  of  Charlotte,  who  was  treasurer  of  the  Rock  Island 
Woolen  Mill,  a  manufacturing  concern  founded  in  Catawba  County  in  1847  and  relocated 
in  Charlotte  after  the  Civil  War.  Tompkins,  History  of  Mecklenburg,  I,  151. 

2  Probably  this  was  William  W.  Elms,  of  Lincoln  County,  who  at  one  time  owned  an  in- 
terest in  the  Rozzelle  Ferry  toll  bridge.  Sherrill,  Annals  of  Lincoln  County,  148. 

3  A.  S.  Harris  was  elected  Charlotte  mayor  in  January,  1866,  and  served  under  military 
supervision  until  July,  1868,  when  Governor  William  W.  Holden  appointed  a  new  mayor 
and  board  of  aldermen,  without  explanation.  Tompkins,  History  of  Mecklenburg,  I,  144,  146. 

4  Not  positively  identified. 

"Henry  Bartlett  Williams  (1811-1885)  was  a  businessman  and  community  leader  in 
Charlotte.  Tompkins,  History  of  Mecklenburg,  II,  82. 

"Captain  John  C.  Barnett  was,  at  this  time,  superintendent  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in 
Charlotte.  He  was  a  man  of  character  and  ability,  liked  by  both  races.  Hamilton,  Reconstruc- 
tion in  North  Carolina,  326. 

7  Howard  has  not  been  positively  identified. 
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John  W.  Graham1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Hillsboro',  N.C., 
March  4th.,  1866. 

My  Dear  Father 

...  I  have  been  talking  to  Lieut.  Crockett2  for  over  an  hour,  in 
regard  to  his  turning  a  negro  loose  last  night,  (John,  your  former 
property)  who  had  been  sent  to  Jail  on  a  mittimus  from  Sam'l 
Couch,3  J. P.,  for  Burglary.  The  constable,  instead  of  carrying  the 
negro  to  Jail,  carried  him  to  Lieut.  Crockett,  who  turned  him  loose, 
and  summoned  all  parties  before  him  next  Tuesday.  On  showing  him 
Col.  Whittlesey's4  letter,  which  he  said  he  had  not  seen,  he  claimed 
the  right  to  first  try  the  case,  before  turning  a  negro  over  to  the  civil 
authorities.  This  I  denied,  and  he  then  yielded  it,  saying  if  the  negro 
was  brought  to  him  he  would  try  the  case,  but  if  a  magistrate  sent  a 
negro  direct  to  Jail,  he  should  not  interfere  but  report  the  matter  to 
Col.  Whittlesey.  He  also  said  that  witnesses  were  not  summoned  for 
the  defendant  and  that  it  was  not  a  fair  trial  and  that  the  papers  in  the 
case  were  not  correct.  Of  this  I  told  him  he  was  no  judge  and  that  I 
would  write  to  Gov.  Worth  if  he  interfered  to  prevent  the  negro  from 
being  put  in  Jail.  He  then  yielded,  and  I  have  instructed  the  Magis- 
trate to  send  the  negro  immediately  to  Jail.  There  is  no  news.  All  send 
love. 


\John  Washington  Graham  (1838-1928),  the  second  often  children  born  to  the  William 

A.  Grahams,  was  graduated  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1857.  He  was  a  tutor  in 
his  alma  mater  while  reading  law  with  William  Horn  Battle  and  Samuel  Field  Phillips.  He 
served  the  Confederacy  with  distinction,  achieving  the  rank  of  major  in  the  Fifty-sixth 
North  Carolina  Regiment.  After  the  Civil  War  John  W.  Graham  was  an  opponent  of  Negro 
suffrage  and  a  leading  Conservative.  A  lawyer  by  profession,  his  public  service  included 
membership  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1868;  state  senator  from  Orange  County  in 
the  1868,  1869,  1870,  1876,  1907,  and  1911  legislative  sessions;  trustee  of  the  North  Carolina 
Railroad  sinking  fund,  1877-1879;  and  University  of  North  Carolina  trustee,  1877-1928.  Van 
Noppen  Papers;  Spencer  Alumni  Project;  News  and  Observer  (Raleigh),  March  25,  1928. 

2No  trace  of  Crockett  has  been  found  on  the  army  lists.  He  was  apparently  a  Freedmen's 
Bureau  official  in  one  of  the  twenty-eight  districts  established  in  North  Carolina. 

8  Samuel  Couch  was  an  Orange  County  justice  of  the  peace.  This  letter  clearly  reveals  the 
conflict  between  civil  and  military  authority  over  the  freedmen. 

4Eliphalet  Whittlesey,  a  New  England  minister  and  former  Bowdoin  College  professor, 
served  in  the  Union  army  in  several  capacities,  most  notably  as  General  O.  O.  Howard's 
judge  advocate.  He  was  with  Sherman  in  1864-1865  and  ended  the  war  as  colonel,  Forty- 
sixth  United  States  Colored  Infantry.  Howard  appointed  him  assistant  commissioner  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  for  North  Carolina.  In  an  attempt  to  discredit  the  Freedmen's  Bureau, 
President  Johnson  appointed  a  study  commission  headed  by  Joseph  S.  Fullerton  and  James 

B.  Steedman  to  survey  the  agency's  operations.  Fullerton  and  Steedman  were  especially 
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critical  of  Whittlesey,  alleging  that  he  and  friends  profited  from  the  improper  use  of  govern- 
ment materials  and  black  labor.  Whittlesey  resigned  under  a  shadow  and  was  subsequently 
found  guilty  of  misconduct  by  court-martial.  He  was  reprimanded  but  pardoned  because  of 
his  past  record.  He  later  became  adjutant  general  of  the  Bureau  and  was  financial  agent  for 
Howard  University.  Howard  considered  Whittlesey  to  be  among  the  most  radical  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  officialdom.  Boatner,  Civil  War  Dictionary,  917;  Paul  Skeels  Pierce,  The 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Reconstruction  (Iowa  City:  State  University  of 
Iowa,  1904),  48,  65-66,  117,  173;  George  R.  Bentley,  A  History  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  (New 
York:  Octagon  Books,  1974),  58,  127-128,  132,  203-204,  hereinafter  cited  as  Bentley,  Freed- 
men's Bureau. 


William  A.  Graham  to  Jonathan  Worth       A&H:  worth 

Washington  City, 
March  5th.,  1866. 

I  happened  to  be  in  the  House  of  Representatives  today,  when  the 
Speaker  presented  your  letter  accompanying  the  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly,  accepting  a  donation  of  land  scrip  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  college  for  education  in  Agriculture,  and  the  Mechanic  arts. 
Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens  rose,  and  objected  to  the  reception  of  the  com- 
munication, saying,  "he  knew  no  such  person  as  the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina."  Mr.  Brooks1  of  New  York  called  for  the  Yeas  and 
Nays,  and  was  proceeding  to  advocate  the  reception,  when  the 
Speaker  pronounced  debate  out  of  order,  and  the  question  being 
taken,  the  House  followed  Mr.  Stevens,  and  refused  to  receive,  by 
about  the  usual  party  majority.  A  renewed  spirit  of  revenge  and  perse- 
cution seems  to  pervade  the  majority  in  Congress,  since  the  veto  of  the 
President  on  the  Bill  of  the  Freedmens  Bureau,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  excess  to  which  it  will  not  go.  Nevertheless,  it  is  said  to  be  only 
designed  to  keep  the  dominant  majority  in  power,  and  if  this  could  be 
assured  by  any  other  mode  it  would  be  adopted,  and  I  hear  in  private, 
that  one  leader,  at  least,  had  expressed  his  regret  that  a  liberal  course 
had  not  been  adopted  at  the  outset.  Indeed,  the  war  is  said  to  have  so 
wonderfully  enriched  the  people  of  the  North,  that  they  insist  on 
keeping  up  a  pretended  state  of  hostilities,  in  order  that  patronage  & 
expenditure  may  be  kept  up,  on  an  extravagant  scale.  To  this  end,  it 
matters  not  how  far  principles  are  violated,  the  people  denied  their 
most  essential  rights,  or  States  insulted  in  the  most  usual  and  neces- 
sary forms  of  official  intercourse. 

Notwithstanding  this  extraordinary  action  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  hope  you  will  proceed  to  demand  the  land  scrip,  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  I  trust  the  President  will  order  it  to  issue. 
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If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  in  the  affair,  in  the  course  of  the 
week,  command  me. 


'James  Brooks  (1810-1873),  of  New  York,  a  native  of  Maine  and  a  graduate  of  Waterville 
College,  was  a  lawyer,  journalist,  state  legislator,  and  congressman.  In  1836  he  moved  to 
New  York  and  established  the  New  York  Daily  Express,  which  he  edited  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  was  a  Whig  congressman  (1849-1853)  and  a  Democratic  congressman  (1863- 
1866  and  1867-1873).  He  received  the  Credit  Mobilier  bribe  in  1868  while  a  government  di- 
rector of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  CDAB,  1 10;  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress, 
603. 


William  A.  Graham  to  Susan  Washington  Graham      a&h 

Ebbitt  House, 
Washington, 
March  5th.,  1866. 

My  Dear  Wife 

I  arrived  here  on  Saturday  morning  after  a  pleasant  journey  by  the 
old  rout  through  Richmond  and  Fred'k'b'g.,  and  have  taken  lodgings 
at  the  Ebbitt  House  on  F.  Street,  not  far  in  rear  of  Willard's  [Hotel]; 
which  I  find  quite  a  comfortable  House.  I  find  no  letter  from  the  West 
&  cannot  yet  tell  whether  or  not  I  shall  go  to  Ky. 

The  Southern  gentlemen  have  not  assembled  as  I  expected.  A  few 
came  on  the  1st  of  March,  but  most  of  them  had  gone  before  my  ar- 
rival, and  were  not  disposed  to  make  any  appeal  to  the  Country  in 
behalf  of  our  right  to  representation.  The  feeling  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  radicals  is  very  bitter,  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  latter; 
but  many  of  the  leaders,  I  think,  do  not  despair  of  a  reconciliation. 
The  tone  of  the  Chronicle  is  very  hostile  to  him,  and  he  reciprocates 
the  feeling  towards  Forney.1  In  private,  I  hear  that  assasination  is  by 
some  apprehended  for  him;  and  retaliation  on  Stevens  and  Sumner 
threatened  in  turn.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  anything  more  than  gossip 
&  don't  wish  you  to  repeat  it,  as  coming  from  me.  I  merely  mention  it 
as  an  item  in  the  chit-chat  of  the  City. 

The  Senate,  as  you  will  see  from  the  papers,  adopted,  the  day  before 
my  arrival,  the  resolution  that  had  previously  passed  the  House, 
declaring  that  neither  would  admit  members  from  the  South  untill 
Congress  should  provide  some  mode  of  admission.  Today  in  the 
House  Stevens  objected  to  the  reception  of  a  communication  from  the 
Governor  of  N.C.  transmitting  resolutions  of  the  Gen'l  Assembly 
accepting  a  donation  of  public  lands  for  an  Agricultural  College,  say- 
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ing  he  did  not  recognize  the  Gov'r  of  N.C.  and  carried  his  motion  by 
the  usual  party  majority. 

Since  the  late  veto,  there  is  a  decided  increase  in  the  illiberal  & 
acrimonious  feeling  of  the  North,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  determina- 
tion to  exclude  the  Southern  members  indefinitely.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
the  President,  and  don't  know  what  is  his  temper  as  to  my  application 
for  pardon.  I  learn,  that  he  today  refused  to  sign  the  pardons  of 
Messrs.  Dortch2  and  George  Davis.3  He  also  still  withholds  that  of  Mr. 
Turner,4  who  left  here  yesterday  for  home.  I  don't  wish  these  matters 
to  be  made  known  out  of  the  family. 

I  went  yesterday  to  hear  Dr.  Gillett5  at  the  Baptist  Church,  met  no 
one  there  with  whom  I  had  any  personal  acquaintance.  On  returning, 
found  an  invitation  to  dine  from  Mrs.  Ogle  Taylor,6  "very  infor- 
mally." Found  there  Col.  Barringer,7  (who  is  spending  a  few  days  at 
Willard's)  and  two  or  three  of  their  friends.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  T.  made  the 
kindest  inquiries  concerning  you,  and  hope  to  see  you  here  at  some 
time.  Mr.  Seward  is  their  next  door  neighbor,  and  a  Sentinel  with  his 
musket  paces  the  pavement  at  his  door,  day  8c  night. 

The  Mississippi  Senators8  are  here,  and  a  few  others.  There  was  an 
expectation  that  the  Tennessean  members  would  be  admitted  this 
week,  but  a  proposition  was  introduced  in  the  House  today,  placing 
her  under  so  many  conditions,  that  I  doubt  whether  her  members 
would  accept  admission  on  the  terms  proposed.9 

I  think  I  shall  hardly  remain  here  longer  than  this  week,  shall  then 
return  home,  unless  I  go  on  to  Ky.,  from  which  I  hope  to  hear  by 
Saturday.  In  haste, 

Ever  Affectionately  Yours, 


xJohn  William  Forney  (1817-1881),  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  then  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Chronicle.  He  supported  Lincoln  but  broke  with  Johnson;  he  was  among  the  most 
violent  of  the  Radical  Republicans.  President  Grant  appointed  him  collector  of  the  Port  of 
Philadelphia.  He  was  also  a  director  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  The  En- 
cyclopedia of  Pennsylvania  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Philadelphia:  Galaxy  Publishing  Company, 
1874),  23-24. 

2William  Theophilus  Dortch  (1824-1889),  who  was  born  on  a  Nash  County  plantation, 
studied  at  the  Bingham  school,  read  law  with  B.  F.  Moore,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
successful  lawyers  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  House  of  Com- 
mons from  1852  to  1861  (Speaker  in  1860);  Confederate  senator,  1861-1865;  and  state  sena- 
tor, 1876-1885  (Speaker  in  1881).  An  original  secessionist  who  greatly  admired  Jefferson 
Davis,  Dortch  was  conservative  during  Reconstruction  and  an  ardent  Democrat.  Van  Nop- 
pen  Papers. 

"George  Davis  (1820-1896),  of  New  Hanover  County,  was  graduated  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  with  highest  honors  in  1838.  By  profession  he  was  a  learned  lawyer  and  elo- 
quent advocate.  He  was  a  Union  Whig  and  the  "mentor  of  his  party"  in  southeastern 
North  Carolina.  A  delegate  to  the  Washington  Peace  Conference  in  1861,  Davis  sought  to 
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promote  compromise  until  secession  became  a  reality.  After  North  Carolina  left  the  Union, 
he  supported  the  state,  serving  in  the  Confederate  Senate,  1861-1864,  and  as  Confederate  at- 
torney general,  1864-1865.  Ashe,  Biographical  History,  II,  71-81. 

4Josiah  Turner,  Jr.  (1820-1901),  of  Hillsborough,  was  a  lawyer,  political  journalist  extra- 
ordinary, and  politician.  He  was  always  an  admirer  of  William  A.  Graham,  whose  advice 
he  frequently  sought  and  followed.  He  was  a  Whig  member  of  Commons  in  1852,  1854, 
1858,  1860,  and  was  elected  as  a  Conservative  to  the  state  Senate  in  1868  but  did  not  take  his 
seat.  Although  he  opposed  secession,  he  became  a  Confederate  captain  of  cavalry. 
Wounded  and  disabled  in  the  New  Bern  campaign,  Turner  resigned.  In  1863  he  was  elected 
to  the  Confederate  Congress  as  a  peace  candidate.  He  was  actively  hostile  to  the  Davis  ad- 
ministration and  urgently  desired  peace.  After  the  war  Turner  became  a  Conservative  and 
was  an  enthusiastic  enemy  of  William  W.  Holden.  In  1868  he  purchased  the  Raleigh  Sentinel 
and  edited  it  as  an  anti-Holden  organ.  Bitterly  opposed  to  congressional  reconstruction, 
Turner  soon  displayed  a  genius  for  political  polemic  as  he  held  the  carpetbag  government 
up  to  ridicule  and  abuse.  He  was  probably  the  one  man  most  responsible  for  overturning 
congressional  reconstruction  in  North  Carolina.  During  the  height  of  the  Kirk-Holden  war, 
Turner  was  imprisoned,  after  issuing  a  public  dare  to  Governor  Holden.  Later,  Turner's 
arrest  was  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  Holden  in  impeachment  proceedings.  In  later 
life  Turner  was  a  pathetic  figure  who  seemed  to  lose  his  balance.  He  went  bankrupt,  lost 
the  Sentinel,  and  never  got  the  political  preferment  he  desired.  The  Democrats  distrusted  his 
instability  and  erratic  behavior,  and  he  died  a  Republican.  The  historian  and  biographer 
Samuel  A.  Ashe  believed  that  the  death  of  Graham  in  1875  signaled  Turner's  loss  of  con- 
trol. Turner  had  the  highest  respect  for  Graham  and  cared  only  for  his  advice  and  counsel. 
J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  "Josiah  Turner,"  DAB,  XIX,  68-69;  Ashe,  Biographical  History, 
III,  415-426. 

6A.  D.  Gillette  (1807-1882),  a  noted  Baptist  minister,  served  churches  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Washington,  D.C.  At  one  time  he  was  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  James  Grant  Wilson  and  John  Fiske  (eds.),  Appleton's 
Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  7  volumes, 
1887-1900),  II,  652,  hereinafter  cited  as  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography. 

6 Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogle  Taylor  have  not  been  definitely  identified. 

7Rufus  Barringer  (1821-1895),  of  Cabarrus  County,  was  a  lawyer,  Confederate  general, 
farmer,  and  historian.  After  graduating  in  1842  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  he 
studied  law  with  his  elder  brother  Daniel  M.  Barringer  and  at  Judge  Richmond  M.  Pear- 
son's law  school  at  Richmond  Hill,  Yadkin  County.  In  politics  he  was  a  Whig  who  favored 
progressive  policies.  As  a  member  of  the  Commons  in  the  1848-1849  session,  he  was  in- 
fluential in  establishment  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  Company.  Barringer,  a  Bell- 
Everett  elector  in  1860,  opposed  secession  but  supported  the  Confederate  effort.  He  rose  in 
rank  from  captain  to  brigadier  general,  fought  in  seventy-six  engagements,  was  wounded 
three  times,  and  was  captured  on  the  retreat  to  Appomattox.  He  was  married  to  William 
A.  Graham's  niece,  Eugenia  Morrison  (1833-1858),  daughter  of  Robert  Hall  and  Mary 
Graham  Morrison.  He  was  the  brother-in-law  of  "Stonewall"  Jackson  and  Daniel  H.  Hill. 
After  the  Civil  War,  he  favored  conciliation  and  espoused  Republican  policies.  Ashe, 
Biographical  History,  I,  116-125;  Boatner,  Civil  War  Dictionary,  46-47;  Clark,  "Graham  De- 
scendants." 

8William  L.  Sharkey  has  been  identified  earlier.  James  Lusk  Alcorn  (1816-1894)  was  born 
in  Illinois,  was  reared  on  the  Kentucky  frontier,  and  settled  in  Mississippi  where  he  was  a 
highly  successful  lawyer  and  political  leader.  A  Whig  in  politics,  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Mississippi  Senate,  1848-1856,  and  as  a  representative  in  the  legislatures  of  1846,  1856, 
and  1865.  Denied  his  seat  as  United  States  senator  at  this  time,  he  entered  the  Republican 
party,  hoping  to  use  the  black  vote  in  the  interests  of  the  state.  He  was  elected  governor  in 
1869  but  resigned  two  years  later  to  represent  Mississippi  in  the  United  States  Senate.  In 
his  tenure  (1871-1877)  he  urged  the  removal  of  political  disabilities  from  former  Con- 
federates and  opposed  forced  social  equality  and  the  integration  of  public  schools.  CDAB, 
12. 
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"Tennessee  was  readmitted  to  the  Union  in  July,  1866,  after  ratifying  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  The  other  former  Confederate  states  refused  to  ratify  that  amendment  and 
were  finally  "reconstructed"  under  the  Congressional  Reconstruction  Acts.  Randall  and 
Donald,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  585-586. 


William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  to  William  A.  Graham       duke 

Lincoln  Co. 
March  6th,  1866 

The  revenue  tax  assessor  has  been  around  and  the  collector  will  be 
either  this  or  next  month;  we  will  have  to  pay  $66.00  on  the  brandy 
made  last  year  (half  of  which  Reel1  will  pay  but  we  will  have  to  pay 
him  some  money  to  do  it  with)  and  $5  or  $6.  on  my  carriage.  I  went  to 
Lincolnton  on  yesterday  expecting  to  pay  the  tax  but  the  assessor  had 
left  after  staying  one  day  instead  of  three.  .  .  . 

The  negroes  here  are  working  pretty  well  except  Moses  who  is 
doing  better  than  common.  Sam  is  (so  old  Dick  says)  trying  his  best  to 
get  him  (Moses)  &  Eph  to  leave.  Could  I  have  him  arrested  without 
going  to  Charlotte  about  it  or  punished  in  any  way?  .  .  . 


^paight  M.  Reel  was  an  overseer  at  Graham's  Earhart  plantati 


Mary  Washington  Graham1  to  William  A.  Graham     unc 

Camden,  [Arkansas] 
March  9,  1866 

Dear  Brother  William, 

I  have  seated  myself  this  morning  to  aske  a  favor  of  you.  It  is  that 
you  will  write  to  some  one  in  New  Bern  &  request  them  to  see  to  the 
lot  there  belonging  to  me  on  Broad  Street,  near  where  the  Co  Court 
house  Sc  market  stood;  it  was  my  fathers  store  lot.  Please  request  them 
to  pay  the  Taxes  on  it  8c  forwar[d]  the  amount  to  us  &  we  will  send 
them  the  money.  I  am  afraid  if  it  is  not  attendfed]  to  at  once  it  may  be 
sold  for  the  Taxes.  Mr.  Bryan2  formerly  attended  to  it  for  me,  but  I 
have  heard  the  melancholly  news  that  he  &  sister  Ann  were  both  dead. 
I  wrote  to  Jimmy  Bryan3  two  months  ago  relitive  to  it,  but  not  hear- 
ing from  him,  I  am  fearful  he  is  either  not  there  or  my  letter  has  never 
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reached  him.  The  war  has  left  us  with  very  little,  Sc  I  am  anxious  to 
take  care  of  the  remainder  by  attending  to  it.  You  will  oblige  me  very 
much  by  attending  to  it  for  me.  I  have  been  sorely  afflicted  also  in  the 
loss  of  three  of  my  children  since  the  war  commenced — Johney,  Liz- 
zie, Sc  Willie.4  Dear  little  Willie  died  last  October  of  Typhoid  fever. 
We  have  only  four  children  left,  which  makes  my  household  quite 
small  Sc  me  very  very  sad.  Give  my  love  to  Sister  Susan.  Say  to  her  that 
I  have  written  to  her  three  times  but  as  yet  have  received  no  answer. 
Tell  her  that  I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  her  Sc  all  of  her  family. 
I  was  rejoiced  to  learn  through  a  letter  from  Eliza  Sloan5  that  all  of 
your  sons  had  returned  alive.  I  think  you  have  been  blessed.  The  war 
has  been  very  fatal  to  our  men  from  this  place.  Not  more  than  a  dozen 
has  returned  out  of  two  hundred  that  left  here.  Where  is  Sister  Eliza, 
Brother  John  &  George?6  Are  they  all  well?  I  should  like  very  much  to 
hear  from  them  all. 

I  suppose  you  have  the  Yankees  with  you  all  in  Carolina  yet.  They 
are  fixing  to  build  a  garrison  here,  Sc  I  presume  by  that,  that  we  are  to 
have  them  here  for  some  time  to  come.  The  negroes  are  doing  remark- 
ably well,  considering  everything.  The  most  of  ours  remained  with  us 
until  Christmas.  Mr.  G7  is  not  farming  this  year.  We  saved  a  little 
cotton  Sc  he  is  merchantdizing  on  a  small  scale.  Annie8  is  at  school,  at 
a  convent  60  miles  above  New  Orleans.  The  three  little  ones — Laura, 
Sue  Sc  Montrose9 — are  well.  My  health  is  not  good.  Mr.  G  joins  me  in 
love  to  Sister  Susan,  yourself,  Sc  family. 

Your  affectionate  sister 

P.S. 

For  fear  that  this  letter  may  not  reach  you,  I  will  write  also  to  Dr. 
[illegible]  but  if  you  should  get  this  please  have  it  attended  to.  Aske 
Sister  Susan  [to  write]  a  long  letter  Sc  give  me  all  the  news  about  every 
one  I  know  back  there,  as  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  me. 


*Mary  Washington  Graham  (1824-1888),  of  Camden,  Arkansas,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Mont- 
rose Graham  (1823-1871),  was  Susan  Washington  Graham's  youngest  sister.  Her  husband 
was  William  A.  Graham's  nephew.  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants";  W.  A.  Graham  Clark 
(comp.),  "Descendants  of  James  Washington  (d.  1766)  of  Northampton  County,  N.C." 
(Washington,  D.C.,  1939),  typescript  copy  of  a  genealogical  chart  in  the  William  A. 
Graham  Papers,  Southern  Historical  Collection,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  hereinafter  cited  as  Clark,  "Washington  Descendants." 

2James  West  Bryan  (1805-1864),  of  New  Bern,  was  a  University  of  North  Carolina  class- 
mate and  friend  of  William  A.  Graham.  After  their  graduation  in  1824,  their  friendship  was 
strengthened  when  they  married  sisters.  Both  men  were  lawyers,  public  servants,  and  uni- 
versity trustees.  Bryan  was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1835.  A  Whig  in 
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politics,  Bryan  was  a  frequent  correspondent  in  the  years  when  Graham's  political  career 
flourished.  Spencer  Alumni  Project;  Clark,  "Washington  Descendants." 

8James  A.  Bryan  (1839-1923)  was  the  son  of  the  James  West  Bryans  and  the  nephew  of 
the  Grahams.  Clark,  "Washington  Descendants." 

4John  W.  Graham  (1852-1862),  Elizabeth  W.  Graham  (1846-1862),  and  William  A. 
Graham  (1854-1865).  Clark,  "Washington  Descendants." 

5 This  reference  is  to  Elizabeth  Poythress  Graham,  sister-in-law  of  the  writer  and  a  niece 
of  William  A.  Graham,  who  married  John  Sloan  in  1852.  The  Sloans  lived  in  Brenham, 
Washington  County,  Texas.  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants." 

eElizabeth  Heritage  Washington  Knox  (1808-1890),  John  Cobb  Washington  (1801-1889), 
and  George  Washington  (1818-1894).  Clark,  "Washington  Descendants." 

7Joseph  Montrose  Graham  (1823-1871),  a  son  of  John  Davidson  Graham  (1789-1847)  and 
nephew  of  William  A.  Graham,  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1844, 
lived  for  a  time  in  Catawba  County,  and  eventually  settled  in  Arkansas.  Family  ties  were 
even  closer  because  the  nephew  married  a  younger  sister  of  Susan  Washington  Graham. 
Spencer  Alumni  Project;  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants." 

"Annie  Bryan  Graham  (1848-1883)  eventually  married  George  M.  Wright  and  settled  in 
Union  County,  Arkansas.  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants." 

"Laura  Bryan  Graham  (1857-1919),  Susan  Washington  Graham  (1858-1881),  and  Mont- 
rose Graham  (1861-1876).  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants." 


James  A.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham1  unc 


Hillsboro,  No.  Ca. 
March  9th,  1866 


My  dear  Father 


Mother  received  your  letter  of  5th  inst.  this  morning.  We  have  been 
sowing  oats  at  the  plantation  all  this  week,  will  finish  to-morrow 
morning. 

I  find  that  Gus  made  a  mistake  of  9  bushels  in  measuring  the  oats. 
He  made  it  I66V2  bush,  while  my  measure  makes  only  157V2  so  that 
we  did  not  have  as  many  to  sow  as  I  expected.  I  am  certain  none  of 
them  could  have  been  stolen,  for  I  have  had  the  key  in  my  pocket  all 
the  time  and  the  windows  are  nailed  up  from  the  inside.  We  sowed  47 
bush,  in  all,  12  at  home  and  35  at  the  plantation. 

Barton's  toll  was  V15  (IOV2  bush.)  and  when  I  found  we  had  so  few 
left  I  offered  to  pay  him  the  money  instead  of  the  oats,  but  he  said  he 
wanted  the  oats.  He,  however,  took  a  two  horse  wagon  load  of  shucks 
at  $3.00  in  the  place  of  three  bushels.  I  let  Alfred  have  the  oats  that 
were  not  threshed  4Vj?  bush.  I  also  let  him  have  5  bushels  of  corn  and 
$10.  in  money  on  Tuesday.  Do  you  still  intend  letting  him  have  corn 
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at  75  cents  for  the  balance  you  owe  him  or  shall  I  charge  him  market 
price  ($1.50)  for  it.  Bill  Latta  who  is  working  with  him  wanted  to  hire 
the  big  ox  at  Easters.  He  has  a  yoke  of  oxen  but  one  of  them  is  no 
account  and  last  Tuesday  when  they  came  after  the  oats  &  corn  I  let 
him  take  him  telling  him  that  he  could  keep  him,  till  I  heard  from 
you  or  you  came  home,  at  whatever  you  thought  him  worth  for  that 
time  and  then  you  would  determine  whether  to  let  him  have  him 
longer  or  not.  I  thought  that  as  he  was  in  good  order  and  we  did  not 
work  him  he  might  as  well  be  earning  something. 

Jim  has  gotten  a  pig  and  wishes  to  know  if  you  have  any  objection 
to  his  keeping  him,  says  that  he  can  raise  him  on  the  meal  husks  and 
slop  that  is  wasting  about  his  house.  I  did  not  know  whether  there 
was  any  agreement  about  such  things  in  your  contract  with  him  or 
not.  I  have  not  sold  any  corn  yet,  but  hope  to  sell  some  next  week  as 
there  will  be  a  good  many  persons  in  town  then  during  court.  Barton 
told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  he  wanted  5  barrels.  I  think  I  shall  let  him 
have  it  at  $1.50  per  bushel. 

All  the  stock  at  the  plantation  are  looking  pretty  well.  The  other 
sow  there  has  4  pigs. 

I  shall  start  all  hands  to  breaking  up  for  corn  on  Monday  if  the 
weather  continues  good.  I  have  been  unable  as  yet  to  hire  any  hands, 
though  I  have  been  on  the  look  out  for  some. 

John,  who  formerly  belonged  to  us,  is  now  in  jail  and  will  be  tried 
next  week  for  breaking  into  a  smoke  house  and  stealing  meat.  The 
jail  is  filling  up  quite  rapidly  as  four  or  five  have  been  put  in  this 
week. 

Mother  and  Sudie  start  for  Kinston  to-night  to  be  gone  about  a 
week.  I  shall  go  as  far  as  Goldsboro  with  them  and  return  to-morrow. 
Mother  says  she  wishes  you  would  write  to  her  at  Kinston  as  soon  as 
you  receive  this  and  let  her  know  when  you  will  be  home  and  if  you 
cannot  come  by  Kinston  for  her.  Mr.  Turner2  reached  home  a  day  or 
two  ago.  There  is  nothing  new.  All  send  love. 

Affectionately  Your  Son 


lrThis  letter  is  included  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  careful  agricultural  practices  had 
become  a  family  preoccupation.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify  all  the  individuals 
mentioned  in  this  letter.  Some — Gus,  Mother,  and  Sudie — are  identified  elsewhere. 

2  Probably  Josiah  Turner,  Jr. 
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John  W.  Stevenson  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Covington 
9  March  1866 

Your  two  favours  of  the  24  ulto.  from  Hillsboro  Sc  that  of  the  5  inst. 
from  Washington  have  both  reached  me. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  you  to  come  to  Covington  Sc  I  think  you 
may  rely  upon  receiving  your  interest,  or  at  least  $2500  by  the  25th  of 
March  Sc  perhaps  before  the  20th.  I  have  written  today  to  Judge  Kin- 
kead  Sc  I  doubt  not  he  will  promptly  Sc  generously  respond  to  your 
call  upon — My  intimate  knowledge  of  the  man  Sc  what  has  passed 
between  us  is  the  basis  of  my  confident  opinion  that  you  will  receive 
the  money. 

We  shall  institute  suit  for  the  bonds  in  your  name  agt.  the  purchas- 
ers very  shortly  unless  some  adjustment  is  made  by  Carlisle,  Sc  we 
shall  also  enjoin  the  interest  in  the  hands  of  the  City.  Judge  Kinkead 
prefers  returning  the  seven  bonds  in  kind,  Sc  will  require  some  time  in 
purchasing  them  up. 

I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  myself  worthy  of 
the  delicate  trust  which  you  have  committed  to  me  Sc  I  shall  lose  no 
time  in  securing  to  you  all  that  is  due. 


William  A.  Graham  to  John  W.  Stevenson  unc 

[Telegram] 

Ebbitt  House,  Washington 
March  12th  1866 

I  have  written  you  two  letters  the  last  on  7tn  inst.  Can  you  collect  Sc 
remit  me  $2,500  or  2,000  in  this  month  my  bill  on  New  York  or  Phila. 
to  this  city  by  19tn  inst.  or  afterwards  to  Hillsboro  N.C.  If  there  is  any 
necessity  for  my  visiting  Covington  I  can  come  at  once.  Please  reply 
by  telegraph. 
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William  A.  Graham  to  Susan  Washington  Graham      a&h 

Washington 
March  13th.,  1866 

My  Dear  Wife 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  James,  in  which  he  states  you  and 
Sudie  had  gone  to  Kinston,  and  desired  me  to  write  you  there.  I  have 
both  written  &  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Stevenson  at  Covington  and  as  yet 
have  had  no  reply.  The  letter  was  sent  yesterday,  and  I  am  currently 
expecting  an  answer  and  will  go  out  if  I  can  accomplish  any  thing  by 
so  doing  when  I  hear.  I  had  a  telegram  yesterday  from  Joseph,  saying 
his  payment  would  fall  due  by  the  22nc*  inst  and  desiring  to  know  if 
he  should  sell  cotton  to  meet  it,  in  a  falling  market.  My  intelligence 
from  Covington  when  received  must  determine;  and  I  am  therefore 
anxious  to  get  it. 

There  is  the  usual  excitement  in  politics  here,  but  nothing  encour- 
aging to  our  section.  I  have  seen  the  President  once,  for  a  moment, 
and  he  said  he  could  probably  afford  me  an  interview  on  Saturday 
last.  I  went  over  on  that  day,  &  after  waiting  two  hours,  I  left  without 
seeing  him.  There  were  delegations,  it  is  true,  from  Louisiana,  etc., 
that  were  admitted  in  the  mean  time,  but  I  thought  if  he  desired  to  see 
me,  he  could  have  found  opportunity.  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  return 
again.  I  desired  to  confer  with  him  on  the  state  of  the  country,  but  he 
has  shewn  no  manifestation  of  confidence,  and  I  suppose,  thinks  I  am 
going  to  importune  him  for  pardon,  which  is  not  true.  So  soon  as  I 
hear  from  Mr.  Stevenson,  I  will  either  go  to  Ky.  or  arrange  my  affairs 
here,  and  return  home.  With  the  intrigues  of  politics  on  the  side  of 
Congress  or  the  Pres't  I  shall  not  soil  my  hands;  but  I  seriously  fear 
the  liberties  of  the  people  are  in  the  greatest  peril,  and  will  use  such 
opportunities  as  may  be  in  my  power  to  avert  mischief,  and  to  do 
them  service.  Gov.  Swain  is  here  at  the  Ebbitt  House — sent  by  Gov. 
Worth  on  a  public  Mission,  in  which  I  trust  he  will  be  pretty  success- 
ful, getting  scrip  for  donation  of  public  land  for  agricultural  college, 
restoration  of  cotton  siezed  by  U.S.  etc. 

Gov.  Foote1  is  also  here,  has  published  a  book  on  the  War,  in  which 
he  says  he  has  made  honorable  mention  of  me,2  etc. 

Dudley  Field3  of  N.Y.  has  been  arguing  a  case  in  the  Supreme 
Court  today.  It  is  said  he  is  to  be  married  the  3rd.  time,  to  a  lady  of 
that  city,  who  was  present.  The  test  oath  case  will  be  argued  over 
tomorrow.  Judge  Wayne  tells  me  this  afternoon,  that  he  thinks  it  may 
be  decided  to  be  unconstitutional.  I  have  extended  my  acquaintance 
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but  little,  among  members  of  Congress.  None  but  extreme  Northern 
men  are  at  my  boarding  house.  I  made  the  acquaintance,  a  few  days 
since,  when  dining  at  the  Metropolitan,  (Brown's)  with  one  of  the 
Miss'pi  Senators,  of  Dr.  Cotman,4  of  La.,  one  of  the  Pres't's  confi- 
dants, who  procured  the  pardons  of  Messrs.  Mordecai5  and  Hawkins.6 
He  was  just  from  the  Pres'ts,  and  represented  him  as  in  high  spirits  as 
to  his  contest  with  the  radicals  of  Congress. 

March  14th.  I  did  not  finish  in  time  for  the  mail  last  evening.  I 
called  last  night  at  Judge  Wayne's  and  sat  half  an  hour.  There  was  a 
reception  at  the  Pres't's,  of  which  I  did  not  know,  and  am  gratified 
that  I  did  not  attend.  Gov.  S.7  represents  it  as  large.  He  met  there  the 
Sec.  of  State,8  and  received  confirmatory  evidence  of  his  hostility 
towards  me.  I  have  not  called  on  him,  and  shall  not. 


Ever  Affectionately  Yours 


*Henry  Stuart  Foote  (1804-1880),  of  Mississippi,  was  a  native  Virginian  who  graduated 
from  Washington  College  (now  Washington  and  Lee)  in  1819.  In  1823  he  moved  to  Missis- 
sippi where  he  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  criminal  lawyer  in  the  state.  He  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1847  where  he  ardently  favored  all  the  compromise 
measures  passed  in  1850.  In  1851  Foote  defeated  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  Mississippi  guberna- 
torial contest.  His  administration  was  characterized  by  a  struggle  between  the  states'  rights 
and  Union  factions  in  the  state,  with  Davis  and  himself  as  chief  protagonists.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  as  governor  Foote  went  to  California  but  settled  in  Tennessee  where  he  op- 
posed secession.  As  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress  he  consistently  criticized  the 
Davis  administration.  Foote  resigned  in  disgust  when  Davis  refused  peace  proposals.  He 
entered  Union  territory  but  received  a  cool  reception  from  the  Lincoln  government.  He 
eventually  went  to  Europe.  The  author  of  several  books  including  The  War  of  the  Rebellion 
(1866),  which  contested  the  idea  that  the  war  was  irrepressible,  Foote  might  be  called  the 
Vallandigham  of  the  South.  Charles  S.  Sydnor,  "Henry  Stuart  Foote,"  DAB,  VI,  500-501. 

2  No  mention  of  Graham  has  been  found  in  the  American  edition  of  Foote 's  The  War  of  the 

Rebellion. 

3David  Dudley  Field  (1805-1894),  a  noted  New  York  attorney  and  law  reformer,  was  an 
antislavery  Democrat,  a  Republican  briefly,  and  after  1865  again  a  Democrat  in  an  active 
public  life.  He  was  frequently  counsel  in  the  important  constitutional  cases  which  charac- 
terized the  Reconstruction  era.  In  1867  he  successfully  defended  L.  P.  Milligan  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  contending  that  military  courts  had  no  jurisdiction  while  civil  courts  were 
open.  He  also  won  arguments  on  the  usurpation  of  constitutional  rights  in  the  Cummings, 
McCardle,  and  Cruikshank  cases.  He  is  best  remembered,  however,  for  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  codification  of  municipal,  state,  and  international  law.  CDAB,  290. 

4 Dr.  Thomas  Cottman,  of  Ascension  Parish,  Louisiana,  was  a  physician  who  at  one  time 
was  surgeon  to  the  Russian  czar.  A  Conservative  Unionist,  he  was  elected  in  November, 
1863,  to  represent  Louisiana  in  the  Thirty-eighth  United  States  Congress.  He  resigned 
when  it  became  apparefit  that  he  probably  would  not  be  seated.  It  is  probable  that  Cott- 
man may  have  had  some  influence  with  Johnson  since  their  views  were  apparently  similar. 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,  I,  177;  Joe  Gray  Taylor,  Louisiana  Reconstructed,  1853-1867 
(Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1974),  22-23. 
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5 George  W.  Mordecai  (1801-1871),  a  native  of  Warrenton,  was  educated  at  the  local  clas- 
sical school  of  Marcus  George  and  by  reading  law  with  his  distinguished  brother  Moses 
Mordecai  (1784-1824).  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822,  George  Mordecai  settled  in  Raleigh  and 
built  an  excellent  practice.  He  was  a  public-minded  citizen  who  was  at  one  time  president 
of  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad.  In  1845  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Bank  of  North 
Carolina.  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,  X,  442-443. 

6  William  J.  Hawkins,  like  Mordecai,  was  a  prominent  businessman  of  Raleigh.  The  two 
men  went  to  Washington  to  determine  the  status  of  their  pardons.  When  they  found  no 
trace  of  their  records  in  the  attorney  general's  office,  Hawkins  and  Mordecai  filed  new  ap- 
plications which  were  presented  directly  to  President  Johnson  and  the  two  men  were  par- 
doned, much  to  the  chagrin  of  Holden  and  Powell.  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina, 
114. 

7David  L.  Swain. 

8William  H.  Seward. 


John  W.  Stevenson  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Covington,  Kentucky 
15  March  1866 

I  herewith  enclose  check  N°  1345  for  $2000.  upon  National  Park 
Bank,  N.Y.,  drawn  by  Is  National  Bank  of  Lexington  Ky  in  form  of 
Wm  B  Kinkead,  by  him  endorsed  to  me  &  by  me  to  you,  which  is  on 
account  of  your  interest  on  the  bonds  placed  in  the  hands  of  Kinkead 
&  Carlisle. 

Several  questions  will  arise  which  you  must  determine  on  consulta- 
tion with  your  friends  in  Washington. 

Judge  Kinkead  thinks  as  the  war  prevented  any  transmission  by 
him  of  the  money,  he  is  not  equitably  chargeable  with  interest. 
2°*  That  this  equity  is  increased  from  the  fact  that  flagrante  bello1  he 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  pay  you. 

3"  You  gave  no  orders  &  made  no  demand  &  as  this  claim  falls 
entirely  on  him  he  submits  whether  he  is  liable  for  interest  after  April 
1861. 

A  reasonable  fee  must  also  be  deducted  for  the  professional  services 
Sc  attention  of  Messrs  K  &  C  for  the  recovery.  If  they  pay  interest  they 
will  claim  &  are  entitled  to  a  large  fee;  if  the  interest  is  remitted  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war  then  their  claims  for  compensation  should 
be  greatly  reduced. 

We  wish  to  have  your  views  on  this  subject  before  we  make  any 
settlement. 


"'In  open  rebellion." 
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William  E.  Pell1  to  William  A.  Graham  A&H 

Raleigh, 

March  15th,  1866. 

Dear  Gov: 

The  Sentinel  has  been  regularly  forwarded  to  you  at  Washington, 
since  the  receipt  of  your  note.  I  hope  you  have  received  it  regularly.  I 
wish  I  had  an  hour's  talk  with  you.  Matters  are  assuming  more  form, 
and  I  think  it  now  certain,  that  the  Standard  has  determined  to  take 
ground  against  President  Johnson,  as  I  predicted  some  months  ago.  I 
hope  you  will  take  time  to  go  to  the  office  of  the  Intelligencer,  and 
read  the  numbers  for  the  last  two  weeks.  It  never  was  more  bitter, 
threatening  and  aggravating. 

Hon.  A.  Dockery2  and  Hon.  Jno.  Pool  were  here  a  few  days  before 
the  adjournment.  I  think  opposition  to  Mr.  Worth  is  determined 
upon,  but  who  will  be  the  man  I  cannot  decide.  Dockery,  Settle,3  Sc 
Fowle4  are  both  spoken  of.  I  think,  however,  Holden  has  no  idea  of 
success,  and  that  he  has  determined  to  lead  the  "strait  sect"  faction  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  President,  and  to  turn  the  State  over  into  the 
hands  of  the  Radicals,  if  possible. 

He  publishes  the  scheme  which  is  set  forth  in  the  Tribune,  and  the 
whole  tone  of  his  paper  favors  it.  I  honestly  believe,  that  the  purpose 
of  his  faction  is  to  sustain  the  Radicals  in  dissolving  the  State 
government,  totally  ignoring  the  President's  policy,  and  restoring  the 
military  and  Provisional  governments.  He  will  evidently  be  sustained 
by  the  military  here,  in  any  such  undertaking.  I  have  not  talked  with 
the  Yankees,  but  I  learn  they  generally  accord  with  him.  Secret  con- 
clave, and  caucusses  are  held,  etc. 

I  think  the  President  ought  to  know  his  true  position.  Holden  will 
abandon  him,  entirely,  so  soon  as  the  Radicals  more  fully  define  their 
policy.  If  you  fail  to  get  your  Sentinel,  you  can  see  either  the  copy  of 
the  Intelligencer,  and  also  the  copy  of  Mr.  Hedrick's.  I  am  now  send- 
ing it  to  Mr.  Doolittle,  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Rogers,5  of  the  House, 
to  the  President  and  to  Mr.  Seward. 

Please  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  give  me  the  points.  We  must  keep 
the  conservative  Democrats  with  us.  I  doubt  Mr.  Turner's  policy.  He 
and  others  are  anxious  to  revive  the  old  Whig  and  Democratic  con- 
tests. At  least  it  seems  so.  I  don't  think  this  is  the  time. 

I  write  in  haste,  and  on  slips  with  pencil  in  order  to  write  hastily. 


William  Edward  Pell  (181 1-1870)  was  a  Methodist  minister,  teacher,  and  editor.  Most  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  the  active  ministry  or  in  teaching.  He  edited  the  North  Carolina  Christian 
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Advocate  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  whereupon  he  assisted  W.  W.  Holden  in  edit- 
ing the  North  Carolina  Standard,  although  he  did  not  help  to  formulate  its  policies.  In  1864  he 
began  to  write  for  the  Daily  Conservative  edited  by  John  D.  Hyman  and  later  by  Marmaduke 
S.  Robins.  In  1865  he  assumed  editorship  of  the  Raleigh  Sentinel,  which  opposed  radical  re- 
construction. At  various  times  Pell  was  associated  with  Seaton  Gales  and  with  Josiah 
Turner,  Jr.  Hamilton  and  Williams,  Graham  Papers,  IV,  57n. 

2Alfred  Dockery  (1797-1875),  a  Richmond  County  planter,  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  1822,  state  Senate,  1836-1844,  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
1845-1847  and  1851-1853,  and  was  an  unsuccessful  Whig  candidate  for  governor  in  1854.  He 
was  the  father  of  Oliver  Hart  Dockery.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  817. 

3Thomas  Settle  (1831-1888),  a  native  of  Rockingham  County,  was  graduated  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  1850.  A  successful  lawyer,  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  1854-1859  (Speaker,  1857-1858);  state  senator  and  Speaker  in  1865;  an 
influential  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1865;  associate  judge,  North  Caro- 
lina Supreme  Court,  1868-1871  and  1872-1876;  minister  to  Peru;  and,  after  1877,  United 
States  district  judge  for  Florida. 

A  prewar  Democrat  and  secretary  to  his  brother-in-law  Governor  David  S.  Reid,  Settle 
was  an  ardent  Unionist.  After  1865  he  was  a  leader  in  the  establishment  of  the  Republican 
party  in  North  Carolina.  He  was  an  ally  of  Holden  and  ran  in  1872  as  the  Republican 
gubernatorial  candidate.  He  was  defeated  in  a  bitter  contest  by  the  ever-popular,  powerful 
stump  speaker  Zeb  Vance.  Bettie  D.  Caldwell  (comp.),  Founders  and  Builders  of  Greensboro, 
1808-1908  (Greensboro:  J.  J.  Stone  and  Co.,  1925),  229-236  passim,  hereinafter  cited  as  Cald- 
well, Founders  and  Builders  of  Greensboro;  CDAB,  937-938;  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North 
Carolina,  121,  649-653;  Spencer  Alumni  Project. 

4Daniel  Gould  Fowle  (1831-1891),  of  Raleigh,  a  native  of  Beaufort  County,  attended  the 
Bingham  School  and  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1851.  After  studying  law  with  Richmond 
M.  Pearson,  he  became  associated  with  Hamilton  C.  Jones  in  a  Raleigh  practice.  Fowle 
was  a  Clay  Whig  in  politics  who  supported  the  Bell-Everett  ticket  and  opposed  secession. 
Accepting  the  inevitable,  he  joined  the  "Raleigh  Rifles"  as  a  private  but  was  soon  ap- 
pointed a  major  in  the  commissary  department.  In  August,  1861,  he  resigned  and  was  in- 
strumental in  raising  the  Thirty-first  North  Carolina  Regiment,  which  he  served  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. He  was  captured  at  Roanoke  Island.  After  his  parole  Fowle  was  elected  to 
the  Commons  but  served  briefly  as  major  general  and  adjutant  general  of  North  Carolina 
troops,  resigning  this  position  over  a  question  of  authority.  Because  of  his  increasing  con- 
cern about  the  encroachment  of  Confederate  authority  upon  the  state,  Fowle  joined  Pear- 
son and  others  in  opposition  to  it.  He  was  judge  of  superior  court,  1865-1867,  and  governor, 
1888-1891.  He  opposed  congressional  reconstruction  and  advocated  white  supremacy.  Fowle 
has  been  characterized  as  an  excellent  orator  and  responsible  public  servant.  Van  Noppen 
Papers. 

5  Andrew  Jackson  Rogers  (1828-1900),  a  New  Jersey  lawyer,  was  a  Democratic  congress- 
man from  1863  to  1867.  An  unsuccessful  candidate  for  reelection  in  1867,  he  moved  to  New 
York  City  and  served  as  counsel  for  that  municipality.  From  1892  to  1896  he  lived  in 
Denver,   Colorado,   where  he  was  police  commissioner,  before  returning  to  New  York. 

Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  1536. 
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Editorial  Comment  from  the  National  Intelligencer1 
March  17th.,  1866. 


The  Third  House  of  Congress 
The  Star-Chamber  exposed. 


We  cannot  forbear  recording  our  deliberate  conviction  that  the 
object  of  instituting  the  Joint  Committee  of  Fifteen,  usually  denomi- 
nated the  "Reconstruction  Committee  of  Congress,"  was  to  work  a 
revolution.  We  have  repeatedly  argued,  in  support  of  this  opinion 
from  the  acts  and  declarations  of  leaders,  as  we  had  public  access  to 
them.  In  the  following  communication,  an  additional  and  most 
important  insight  is  afforded  into  the  method  whereby  an  artificial 
public  opinion  in  the  North  should  be  manufactured,  such  as  would 
render  more  plausable  the  preconcerted  reasons  to  be  assigned  for  a 
series  of  measures  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  whole  people. 


Open  Letter  from  William  A.  Graham 
to  the  National  Intelligencer 


The  debate  in  the  Senate,  on  yesterday,  upon  the  order  to  print  ten 
thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  the  joint  committee  on  "Reconstruc- 
tion," detailing  the  evidence  taken  before  that  committee  as  to  the 
condition  of  political  sentiment  in  the  several  states  of  the  South,  and 
their  fitness  for  representation  in  Congress,  in  which  allusion  was 
made  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  committee  in  reference  to  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  and  on  application  submitted  by  me  that  her 
members  elect  should  be  permitted  to  hear  what  might  be  alleged  to 
her  prejudice,  and,  if  they  deemed  it  proper,  to  cross-examine  the  wit- 
ness against  her,  if  any,  and  to  adduce  other  testimony,  renders  it 
necessary  that  I  ask  of  you  the  favor  to  publish  the  following  corre- 
spondence. It  was  instituted  solely  for  the  attainment  of  truth,  and 
thereby,  as  I  trusted,  to  protect  the  character  and  rights  of  the  State 
and  people  I  was  deputed  in  part  to  represent.  The  President  of  the 
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Senate,  at  my  request,  had  done  me  the  honor  to  present  my  commis- 
sion as  a  Senator-elect.  Though  it  was  laid  on  the  table  in  conformity 
to  precedents  in  other  cases,  and  I  was  not  admitted  to  the  exercise  of 
the  functions  it  contemplated,  it  still,  in  my  conception,  devolved  on 
me  the  duty,  in  conjunction  with  my  respected  colleagues  elected  to 
both  Houses,  to  observe  the  proceedings  of  the  public  authorities,  and 
when  occasion  might  seem  to  invite  or  justify  it,  to  intervene  for 
explanation,  so  far  as  it  might  be  allowed,  in  defence  of  the  interests 
and  honor  of  our  State,  and  the  fair  fame  of  her  people.  Seeing  that  an 
order  to  authorize  the  committee  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  had 
passed  the  Senate,  on  motion  of  its  chairman  in  that  body — Mr.  Fes- 
senden,  of  Maine — a  proceeding  understood  to  imply  that  evidence  is 
to  be  taken,  and  a  searching  and  thorough  investigation  to  be  had,  I 
applied  for  leave  to  be  present  at  the  examinations  pertaining  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  letters  following:2 

To  prevent  misconception,  I  esteem  it  proper  to  remark  that,  in 
giving  these  letters  to  the  public,  no  reflection  is  intended  on  the 
motives  of  the  committee,  much  less  on  those  of  its  honorable  chair- 
man in  the  Senate,  a  gentleman  with  whom,  through  a  personal 
acquaintance  of  many  years,  I  have  ever  maintained  the  kindest  and 
most  respectful  personal  relations.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  from  inad- 
vertance,  or  a  different  view  of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  commit- 
tee, or  from  misapprehension  on  my  part,  I  have  been  disappointed  in 
the  expectation  of  being  allowed  to  hear  what  was  imputed  to  my 
State  as  demerit,  and  of  counteracting  it,  if  I  could — a  mistake  from 
which  some  injustice  has  resulted.  My  inference,  from  the  correspon- 
dence, certainly  was,  that  the  committee,  when  they  should  reach  the 
matters  touching  North  Carolina,  would  notify  us  of  the  points  on 
which  evidence  was  desired,  and  would  afford  an  opportunity  to 
apply  to  adverse  testimony  the  ordinary  tests  of  truth,  as  well  as  of 
combating  it,  if  in  our  judgment  proper  to  be  done,  by  witnesses 
called  by  ourselves. 

I  was  therefore,  surprised,  a  few  days  since,  to  learn  that  the  com- 
mittee had  made  report  of  the  evidence  taken  by  them,  and  obtained 
an  order  for  its  publication — a  proceeding  which,  in  a  legislative 
body,  as  in  a  court  of  chancery,  I  presume,  implies  that  all  the  evi- 
dence has  been  taken  that  it  is  designed  to  receive.  This  inference  is 
confirmed  by  the  application  for,  and  adoption  of,  the  additional 
order  to  print  10,000  extra  copies.  It  imports  that  the  case,  as  to  the 
facts,  is  fully  made  up,  and  that  upon  these,  it  is  to  be  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  still  higher 
arbitrament  of  public  opinion.  Now,  I  most  respectfully  protest,  that 
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if,  upon  anything  contained  in  all  this  evidence,  the  people  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  condemned,  or  kept  in  a  state  of 
condemnation,  it  will  be  a  condemnation  without  a  hearing,  when 
she  was  entitled  to  be  heard. 

Of  all  the  testimony  received  by  the  committee,  there  is  not  a  single 
affidavit  having  any  specific  reference  to  her;  and  there  is  room  for 
hope  that,  from  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  she  was  not  considered 
involved  in  any  great  degree  of  demerit  or  criminality,  and  it  was  not 
deemed  necessary  to  prosecute  the  investigation  any  further  on  that 
account.  But  it  cannot  escape  observation,  that  in  a  State  of  a  million 
of  inhabitants,  the  only  witness  called  to  speak  of  her  condition,  the 
sentiments  and  ruling  motives  of  her  people,  should  be  Lieut.  Col. 
Dexter  H.  Clapp,3  from  one  of  the  Eastern  States,  an  officer  of  the 
Freedman's  Bureau  at  Raleigh,  who  states  that  he  is  conversant  with 
the  people  in  some  twenty  counties  out  of  eighty-seven — a  sojourner 
filling  an  office  for  which  there  will  be  no  necessity  in  a  short  time  to 
come,  unless  upon  the  theory  that  the  government  of  the  State  will 
not  do  justice  to  its  negro  population  in  their  new  condition  of  free- 
dom. I  do  not  design  to  impeach  the  integrity  of  this  gentleman.  He  is 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  respect  by  persons  of  our  common 
acquaintance.  It  has  so  happened  that  I  have  not  met  him.  But  surely 
his  opinions,  loosely  expressed,  as  they  are  in  his  affidavit,  (and 
nothing  more  fully  illustrates  the  importance  of  cross-examination 
than  the  want  of  precision  in  the  language  of  his  statement,)  formed 
by  intercourse,  as  he  admits,  among  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  people 
of  the  State;  his  vague  statement  of  a  design  to  repudiate  the  rebel 
debt,  (what  is  meant  by  this  I  do  not  comprehend;)  his  sweeping  asser- 
tion that  "Union  men  and  freedmen  stand  a  poor  chance  for  justice  in 
the  State  Courts,"  (an  aspersion  upon  the  judicial  officers  of  the  State 
recently  chosen  by  a  Legislature  elected  under  the  restricted  system  of 
suffrage  ordained  by  the  proclamations  of  the  President  and  Provi- 
sional Governor,  as  well  [as]  an  injustice  to  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  people,)  are  all  too  indefinite  and  unsupported  to  serve  as  the 
foundation  for  any  action  or  course  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  towards  the  people  of  an  entire  State.  Had  I  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  had  the  attention  of  the  committee,  even  after  this 
affidavit  was  taken,  I  think  I  could  at  once  have  more  than  neutralized 
all  the  disparaging  testimony  of  Col.  Clapp,  by  requesting  that  there 
might  be  summoned  another  officer  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau,  some 
time  on  duty  at  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  who  had  equal  oppor- 
tunities of  observation,  and  I  judge,  as  much  capacity  for  improving 
them.  This  is  Major  Lawrence,4  of  Illinois,  (I  am  told,  a  brother  of  the 
chief  justice  of  that  State,)5  whose  letter  recently  published  on  these 
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topics  I  hope  to  append  to  these  remarks,  as  well  as  the  statement  of 
Col.  Clapp. 

I  had  no  design,  or  wish,  to  be  examined  as  a  witness  myself.  I 
should  have  considered  myself  rather  as  occupying  the  place  of  coun- 
sel or  advocate  of  the  State.  And  if  the  committee  had  intimated  a 
wish  for  such  information,  would  have  taken  pleasure  in  furnishing 
them  the  address  of  gentlemen  in  every  section  of  the  State  whose 
acquaintance,  whose  integrity,  whose  intelligence,  whose  loyalty  and 
interests,  and  identification  with  the  country  qualified  them  to  speak 
of  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  the  state  of  feeling  and  opinion 
towards  the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  full  knowledge; 
men  whose  ambition  has  been  chastened  by  the  fires  of  adversity, 
whose  afflictions  and  sacrifices  would  satiate  a  generous  foe,  whose 
desire  is  to  reestablish  the  constitutional  relations  of  all  the  States 
with  the  Federal  Union,  and,  as  preparatory  to  this,  to  disarm  the 
spirit  of  revenge  and  the  remorseless  passions  engendered  in  a  great 
revolution,  which,  by  reason  of  its  want  of  success,  many  are  unable 
to  distinguish  from  a  petty  rebellion. 

And  before  Congress  and  the  people,  to  which  this  evidence  is  sub- 
mitted for  their  verdict  and  judgment,  I  respectfully  claim  that  the 
State  of  which  I  am  a  citizen  and  a  servant  is  not  to  be  affected  injur- 
iously by  any  evidence  received  by  this  committee.  She  has  in  good 
faith  submitted  herself  to  all  the  requirements  in  that  scheme  of  pol- 
icy prescribed  by  the  President,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande; 
is  obedient  to  every  law  of  the  Union;  is  with  heavy  sacrifices  paying 
the  arrearages  of  taxes  of  former  years  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
present  levies,  and  not  arrogantly,  but  confidently  appeals  to  that 
sense  of  justice  and  those  rememberances  of  ancient  friendships  which 
shall  restore  to  her  the  full  fruition  of  her  rights  as  a  State  of  the 
American  Union. 

W.  A.  Graham. 

Ebbitt  House,  Washington. 
March  16.,  1866. 

The  following,  referred  to  above,  is  from  the  abstract  of  the  testi- 
mony taken  by  the  Reconstruction  Committee,  as  published  in  the 
newspapers: 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Dexter  H.  Clapp,  on  duty  for  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  in  North  Carolina,  testified  that  he  had  knowledge  of  twenty 
counties.  The  secessionists  had  no  inclination  to  oppose  the  Govern- 
ment by  open  war  any  further,  but  he  thought  they  have  no  more  love 
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for  the  Government  now  than  they  had  at  any  time  during  the  rebel- 
lion, and  only  submit  to  it  as  a  necessity.  The  most  sensible  of  them 
intend  to  make  the  best  they  can  of  it.  He  heard  regrets  expressed  of 
the  results  of  the  fight  among  a  large  portion  of  the  citizens.  There  is 
a  great  desire  to  get  back  fully  into  the  Union.  He  was  well  satisfied 
that  it  is  now  their  intention  when  they  get  back,  to  unite  with  what- 
ever parties  at  the  North  they  can,  to  repudiate  the  rebel  debt.  He 
could  not  say  there  was  a  settled  conspiracy  for  the  purpose,  but  it  was 
a  sort  of  common  understanding — an  expected  thing.  Some  of  the 
most  sensible  and  shrewdest  men  in  the  State  told  him  so.  Freedmen 
and  Union  men  do  not  stand  much  chance  for  justice  in  the  State 
courts.  He  thought  the  secessionists  of  North  Carolina  would  adopt 
any  course  giving  them  any  reasonable  hope  of  obtaining  their  inde- 
pendence; but  he  thought  they  had  no  idea  of  fighting.  He  believed  a 
large  portion  of  them  would  join  the  common  enemy  if  they  thought 
there  was  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success;  but  he  was  clear  in  the 
idea  they  would  not  fight  the  North  any  more,  as  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  experiment. 

From  the  Intelligencer  of  the  28th.  ultimo. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Major  Henry  C. 
Lawrence,  A.Q.M.,  and  agent  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  at  Fayette- 
ville,  North  Carolina.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  a  friend,  at  present 
sojourning  in  this  city. 

Major  Lawrence  is  a  gentleman  of  fine  intellectual  endowments 
and  attainments. 

He  belonged  to  the  original  Free  Soil  party,  united  with  the  Repub- 
lican party  at  its  formation,  and  has  ever  since  been,  and  still  is,  an 
active  and  influential  member  of  that  party.  He  has  had  much  expe- 
rience in  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  many  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing the  state  of  affairs  in  the  South,  as  regards  both  white  and  blacks, 
and  of  forming  correct  opinions  as  to  the  best  policy  to  be  pursued. 

He  expresses  his  views  with  great  frankness  and  force: 

"Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
February  14th.,  1866. 

"I  confess  I  am  tired  out  and  half  worn  out  with  the  annoyances  of 
my  position,  and  need  rest;  and  am  so  far  from  having  any  sympathy 
with  the  views  that  seem  to  prevail  in  Congress,  that  I  am  unwilling 
to  be  even  an  humble  instrument  in  aiding  to  carry  them  out.  Whilst 
there  was,  and  could  be,  no  law  but  military  law,  or  rather  authority, 
the  Bureau  was  a  necessity  to  some  extent.  But  to  continue  it  after  the 
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State  shall  have  given  the  blacks  their  civil  rights,  seems  to  be  the  very 
reverse  of  sound  policy,  considered  simply  with  reference  to  that.  It 
will  engender  hatred  towards  the  blacks  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  as  a 
favored  class  to  whom  extra  legal  protection  is  given  by  the  Federal 
Government — hatred  towards  the  Government  itself,  which,  by  this 
system,  pronounces  the  people  regardless  of  justice,  and  brands  courts 
and  bar  and  juries,  in  advance,  as  ready  perjurers.  It  substitutes  for 
men  learned  in  the  law,  and  soon  to  administer  it,  for  trial  by  jury 
and  right  of  appeal — the  decision  of  men  who,  in  many  cases,  if  not 
most,  will  know  nothing  of  law;  who  will  often  be  prejudiced,  and 
some,  judging  from  the  past,  will  be  corrupt.  It  will  incite  in  the 
blacks,  to  some  extent,  a  sense  of  independence  of  the  local  law;  sanc- 
tion their  distrust  of  them,  the-courts  and  people,  and  certainly  can- 
not tend  to  educate  them  in  the  duties  of  citizens.  Instead  of  allaying, 
it  will  beget  jealousy  and  ill-will  between  the  races  to  a  greater  degree 
than  now  exists,  and  finally  produce  the  very  evils  it  is  intended  to 
guard  against.  And  how  such  a  system  can  be  exercised,  except  as  a 
temporary  military  necessity  in  a  conquered  country,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive. It  is  liable  to  all  our  old  objections  to  the  "fugitive  slave  law," 
and,  unlike  that,  will  be  an  ever-present,  ever-acting  evil;  and  its  pro- 
visions are  very  incomplete  for  the  end  proposed,  unless  it  is  assumed 
that  military  authority  is  to  remain  paramount.  For  instance,  I  can 
fine  a  man  $50.  and  imprison  him  thirty  days;  but  in  case  of  murder 
of  a  black,  the  district  or  department  military  commander  must  order 
trial  by  court  martial.  Upon  conviction  the  case  may,  of  course,  go  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  for  review.  Such  a  trial  is  in  progress  now  in 
Raleigh.  If  this  system  is  to  be  retained  after  the  States  shall  be  recon- 
structed—whatever that  may  be — and  if  this  is  republicanism  or  self- 
government,  I  shall  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  comprehend  the  first 
principles  of  political  science.  But  if  a  State  should  establish  such  a 
judicial  system,  I  think  the  Federal  Government  might  well  be  called 
upon  to  enforce  its  guaranty  of  republican  government  to  the  people 
of  that  State.  I  think  it  would  be  a  less  outrage  upon  the  principles  of 
self-government  and  upon  the  Constitution  to  treat  the  South  as  con- 
quered territory,  and  govern  it  by  our  Territorial  system,  than  to  do 
what  is  proposed  to  be  done;  and  in  that  case  Mr.  Sumner  might 
secure  juries  composed  equally  of  white  and  black  men.  I  felt 
ashamed  for  myself  as  an  American,  and  for  my  Government,  when,  a 
few  days  ago,  Judge  Buxton,6  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
called  at  my  office  to  inquire  as  to  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  he 
would  be  permitted  to  exercise  in  a  term  he  was  about  to  hold." 
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1  National  Intelligencer,  March  17,  1866.  This  editorial  and  Graham's  letter  also  appeared  in 
the  Raleigh  Sentinel,  March  20,  1866. 

2This  exchange  of  letters  between  Graham  and  Fessenden  is  printed  under  dates  January 
17,  24,  and  29,  1866,  and  thus  omitted  here. 

3Dexter  E.  Clapp  (1830-1882),  of  New  York,  rose  from  captain  to  brevet  brigadier  general 
of  volunteers  in  Federal  service.  A  Methodist  clergyman,  he  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Thirty-eighth  Regiment,  United  States  Colored  Infantry.  He  was  at  this  time  associated 
with  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  but  he  resigned  later  in  the  year.  From  1871-1873  Clapp  rep- 
resented the  United  States  in  Argentina.  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,  V,  526;  Boatner, 
Civil  War  Dictionary,  156. 

4 Henry  C.  Lawrence,  of  Illinois,  brevet  major  in  the  Union  army,  was  a  Freedmen's 
Bureau  official  before  his  resignation  from  the  army  in  June,  1866.  Later,  as  an  Illinois  Re- 
publican, he  testified  before  a  congressional  committee  investigating  conditions  in  the 
South.  It  was  his  opinion  that  North  Carolinians  had  accepted  defeat  and  that  Northerners 
and  freedmen  alike  were  safe  in  the  state.  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  212-213; 
Francis  Bernard  Heitman,  Historical  Register  and  Dictionary  of  the  United  States  Army,  From  Its 
Organization,  September  29,  1789,  to  March  2,  1903  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office, 
2  volumes,  1903),  I,  618,  hereinafter  cited  as  Heitman,  Historical  Register  and  Dictionary  of  the 
Army. 

5  Probably  Charles  Brush  Lawrence. 

6 Ralph  Potts  Buxton  (1826-1900),  of  Fayetteville,  was  graduated  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1845  and  became  a  lawyer.  A  Republican  during  Reconstruction,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  constitutional  conventions  of  1865  and  1875  and  a  superior  court  judge, 
1865-1880.  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  362,  587n,  832,  874;  Grant,  Alumni  History,  90; 
John  Alexander  Oates,  The  Story  of  Fayetteville  and  the  Upper  Cape  Fear  (Fayetteville:  Privately 
published,  1950),  230,  580,  hereinafter  cited  as  Oates,  Story  of  Fayetteville. 


William  A.  Graham  to  John  W.  Stevenson  unc 

Ebbitt  House 
Washington 
March  20th,  1866 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  yours  of  the  15th  inst.  enclosing 
a  Bill  on  New  York  as  therein  described  for  two  thousand  dollars,  on 
account  of  interest  collected,  on  my  Bonds,  guaranteed  by  the  City  of 
Covington,  by  Messrs  Kinkead  and  Carlisle,  for  which  accept  my 
thanks:  also  to  say  I  am  informed  by  telegram  of  the  arrival  of  your 
letter  addressed  to  me  at  Hillsboro'  N.C. 

In  reply  to  your  remarks  as  to  interest  on  the  monies  received  for  me 
in  1861  and  since,  considering  that  Judge  Kinkead  may  be  involved  in 
losses  by  reason  of  this  business,  I  give  my  consent  that  a  settlement 
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may  be  made,  waiving  on  my  part  any  claim  except  for  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  bonds,  provided  the  use  of  the  monies  collected  for 
me  i.e.  some  $1260.  in  1861  and  $210.  semi  annually  .  .  .  may  be 
considered  as  satisfaction  in  full  of  the  professional  services  of  Messrs 
Kinkead  and  Carlisle.  If  the  damages  awarded  in  1861  included  inter- 
est on  the  amounts  semiannually  due,  they  exceeded  $1260,  on  the  1st 
March  1861.  My  suggestion  then  is  that  Messrs  K.  Sc  C.  should  return 
to  me  the  principal  of  my  bonds  in  cash,  currency,  or  in  kind — 

$7,000 

Interest  to  date  of  settlement  / 

say  1st  March  1866,  8  years     (  3,360 

$10,360 

In  addition  to  this,  I  think,  they  might  pay  your  charges.  This  basis 
subjects  them  but  for  simple  interest  when  they  received  or  made 
compound,  and  have  had  the  use  of  all  the  money  from  the  receipts  of 
the  instalments  respectively.  If  this  be  not  satisfactory  adjust  it  your- 
self, or  refer  it  to  the  arbitrament  of  any  honorable  man  of  the  profes- 
sion in  your  state,  or  in  Cincinatti,  saying  for  me  that  these  are  but 
suggestions  and  I  wish  the  settlement  made  on  a  footing  that  shall  be 
not  merely  just,  but  liberal. 


Joseph  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham1  unc 

Engleside 
Gaston  Co.  N.C. 
March  21st  1866 

My  dear  Father, 

Your  favor  of  17th  Inst,  is  to  hand  today.  I  had  just  been  to  see  Mr. 
Rankin2  and  paid  him  $500— five  Hundred  Dollars  Mr.  Hill3  has 
loaned  me  for  a  short  time;  and  upon  my  return  found  your  letter 
waiting  for  me,  and  stating  that  you  would  bring  the  2500  with  you. 
Tomorrow  is  the  time  I  had  promised  to  pay,  and  I  went  up  to  inform 
him  I  could  not  let  him  have  more  than  $500.  for  a  few  days  more.  He 
is  very  urgent  for  the  money  but  did  not  grumble  at  a  little  further 
delay.  I  told  him  I  thought  I  could  make  the  payment  $3000.  (having 
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received  yours  of  the  12th  while  in  town  yesterday)  but  infer  from 
what  you  say  on  17th  it  cannot  be  conveniently  raised  just  now;  and  I 
must  refund  Mr.  Hill's  about  [the]  last  of  May,  I  expect.  I  believe  I 
wrote  you  the  land  measured  out  474  acres. 

I  am  getting  along  tolerably  smoothly  farming,  tho'  I  am  not  as 
near  ready  to  plant  corn  as  I  would  like  to  be.  My  force  is  rather  a 
slow  one — one  white  man  and  two  negroes  without  a  foreman,  and  I 
am  unable  to  be  a  great  deal  in  the  field  with  them. 

We  have  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  a  (very  common)  cook  for  the 
year;  but  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  a  house  servant.  Eliza  is 
becoming  affected  .  .  .  and  we  will  have  to  give  her  up  as  she  is  more 
trouble  than  profit.  She  has  a  very  bad  cough  and  is  somewhat 
Dropsical. 

My  Durham  cow  has  a  very  fine  bull  calf  which  I  will  give  you  for 
your  lower  plantation.  She  is  of  pure  blood,  but  the  calf  is  only  half 
so  far  as  I  am  aware  of. 

Bettie4  and  the  children  join  me  in  love  to  you  all.  Little  Willie5 
was  four  months  old  yesterday,  and  weighed  two  weeks  since  sixteen 
and  a  half  pounds.  He  is  a  very  bright  little  fellow.  .  .  . 

Very  affectionately  your  son 

[P.S.]  Please  ask  Mother  how  she  thinks  Caroline  (Ben's)  would  suit 
Bettie  for  a  nurse.  We  expect  to  dismiss  Eliza  tomorrow — she  being 
more  trouble  than  she  is  worth. 


Although  he  was  a  trained  physician,  Joseph  Graham  tried  for  a  time  to  combine  his 
medical  profession  with  agriculture.  This  and  subsequent  letters  reflect  the  difficulties  he 
encountered  in  establishing  himself  in  changing  socioeconomic  circumstances.  It  has  not 
been  possible  to  identify  all  the  persons  mentioned  but  their  roles  are  suggested  in  the  let- 
ter. 

2  Mr.  Rankin  has  not  been  identified. 

3Thomas  Blount  Hill  was  Joseph  Graham's  father-in-law.  Clark,  "Graham  De- 
scendants." 

'Elizabeth  Hill  (1838-1912)  had  married  Joseph  Graham  in  1859.  Clark,  "Graham  De- 
scendants." 

'William  A.  Graham  (1865-1930),  "Little  Willie, "  attended  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  University  of  Virginia  and  was  graduated  by  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  1888.  He  practiced  his  profession  in  Charlotte  for  many  years.  Clark,  "Graham 
Descendants";  Grant,  Alumni  History,  229. 
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George  W.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Chapel  Hill 
March  25th.  1866 

My  dear  father, 

Sudie  said  in  her  letter  that  you  and  mother  would  leave  for  Char- 
lotte tomorrow  night.  I  therefore  write  you  a  short  note  to  ask  you 
please  leave  some  money  at  home  for  Gus  and  myself,  as  we  owe  Mr. 
Fetter1  $7V2  .  .  .  $10.00  for  my  boots  and  $20.00  to  our  wash  woman 
who  asked  to  pay  her  part  of  the  money  as  soon  as  I  could  as  she 
needed  it. 

Gov  Swain  arrived  here  yesterday  from  his  trip  north.  I  think  he 
looks  better  than  I  ever  saw  him.  The  Smallpox  has  broken  out  in  this 
place  in  the  last  three  or  four  days.  There  is  only  one  case  of  it  as  yet, 
and  that  is  a  lady  who  came  up  from  Newberne  not  long  since.  She  is 
staying  at  Mr.  Jones  Watson's.2  I  think  she  is  his  sister-in-law.  I  am 
very  much  affraid  that  the  students  will  catch  the  disease  as  his  (Mr. 
Watson's)  house  is  just  on  the  edge  of  the  campus  and  he  also  has  a 
son  in  my  class. 

Tell  sis  that  I  will  write  to  her  before  long  and  let  her  know 
whether  we  can  come  up  next  friday,  or  not,  as  I  have  some  society 
business  to  attend  to. 

PS 

I  forgot  to  say  that  we  owe  five  $5.00  dollars  for  books  that  I  bought 
since  we  came  from  home  the  last  time. 


1  Manuel  Fetter  (b.  1809),  a  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  native  of  German  descent,  was  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  languages  and  bursar  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  from  1838  to 
1868.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  History  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  from  Its  Beginning  to  the  Death  of 
President  Swain,  1789-1868,  Volume  I;  From  1868  to  1912,  Volume  II  (Raleigh:  Edwards  and 
Broughton,  2  volumes,  1907,  1912),  I,  451,  hereinafter  cited  as  Battle,  History  of  the  University. 

2Jones  Watson,  a  merchant  and  lawyer  of  Chapel  Hill,  was  a  county  commissioner, 
Chapel  Hill  magistrate  and  mayor,  and  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 1872-1874.  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  454;  Hugh  T.  Lefler  and  Paul 
Wager  (eds.),  Orange  County,  1752-1952  (Chapel  Hill:  Orange  Printshop,  1953),  193,  196,  364, 
hereinafter  cited  as  Lefler  and  Wager,  Orange  County. 
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William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  to  William  A.  Graham       duke 

[Lincoln  County] 
March  26th,  1866 

Robert  has  concluded  to  let  me  keep  his  mare  this  summer  so  I  will 
send  the  mule  I  bought  in  Lincolnton  to  Wallace  either  the  first  of 
this  week  or  on  Monday.  I  have  heard  nothing  from  Wallace  since  I 
was  there.  The  negroes  here  are  doing  tolerably  well.  [They]  work 
pretty  well  in  the  field  but  are  late  in  getting  out.  I  have  all  the  plow- 
ing done  except  the  bottoms  below  the  house  and  commenced  plant- 
ing corn  today,  also  breaking  up  bottoms  with  two  horse  plow.  Have 
cut  a  pretty  good  ditch  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  branch  that 
comes  thro'  Lyner's  meadow  and  now  have  one  hand  working  on  the 
creek  bank.  The  clover  has  not  come  to  hand  yet.  I  got  three  gallons 
from  Brother  Joe  and  sowed  the  patch  in  front  of  the  house  &  part  of 
the  orchard.  Also  got  one  peck  from  Robert  which  I  think  will  be 
enough  to  finish  it. 

Reel  knocked  Eph  down  a  week  or  so  ago  about  something  he  had 
been  telling  me  and  talked  about  leaving  because  I  did  not  tell  him  of 
it  before  he  learned  it  from  the  negroes.  Jane  had  been  here  while  I 
was  down  the  country  and  Eph  told  me  Reel  had  taken  her  some  lard 
&tc.  I  said  nothing  to  the  latter  ...  as  I  knew  he  would  like  to  get  me 
to  fall  out  with  Reel,  but  intended  to  tell  Reel  the  next  time  I  left  that 
Jane  must  not  be  allowed  to  come  here  and  I  had  told  her  so.  I 
thought  he  knew  it  but  dont  recollect  telling  him  so.  I  find  tho'  on 
investigation  that  Eph  sent  Jane  word  if  she  would  come  here  he 
would  give  her  a  bushel  of  corn — evidently  a  plan  of  his  and  Jane's  to 
create  a  fuss.  Reel  has  however  gone  to  work  and  I  suppose  will  stay 
the  year  out.  I  moved  the  negroes  out  of  the  yard  on  Saturday  and 
hope  to  get  Reel  quartered  in  Dick's  house  in  a  few  days.  .  .  . 

I  will  have  to  have  about  $100.00  in  two  or  three  weeks  to  pay  off 
my  note  (33.75)  for  the  mule  and  taxes  besides  the  land  tax  for  which 
there  is  no  day  appointed  as  yet.  There  are  also  several  debts  against 
the  plantation,  but  I  told  the  creditors  I  haven't  the  money  but  will 
give  them  orders  on  my  debtors  if  they  think  they  are  better  than  I  am. 
I  have  made  some  enquiries  about  the  saw  mill  and  we  will  talk  it 
over  when  you  come.  The  mule  I  bought  seems  to  be  very  well  tho' 
still  a  little  thin.  Robbing  meat  houses  is  very  common  up  here  tho'  I 
have  not  suffered  it  as  yet.  I  believe  I  wrote  you  I  had  put  the  meat 
over  the  kitchen.  Joe  &  Robt  join  me  in  love  to  all. 
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Kemp  P.  Battle  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Raleigh 
March  26,  1866 

...  I  reed,  your  letter  (for  which  accept  my  thanks)  on  the  subject  of 
the  University  debt.  Your  arguments  are  very  strong  as  to  the  legal 
liability,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  true  policy  requires  us  to  com- 
promise the  debt  on  time  being  allowed  for  payment. 

The  endorsement  of  English1  by  the  President  it  seems  to  me  will 
bring  on  open  rupture  with  the  Radicals.  No  doubt  he  will  veto  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill,2  which  is  really  worse  than  the  Freedmen  Bureau's 
Bill. 


'James  Edward  English  (1812-1890),  manufacturer,  banker,  realtor,  and  successful  poli- 
tician, was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  After  having  served  in  the  state  legislature,  he 
was  a  congressman,  1861-1865,  where  he  acted  with  the  War  Democrats — even  to  the  extent 
of  supporting  the  Thirteenth  Amendment.  He  was  very  popular  with  his  Connecticut  con- 
stituency and  was  elected  governor  in  1867,  1868,  and  1870  despite  a  strong  Republican  tide 
in  most  New  England  states.  This  reference  suggests  that  President  Johnson  preferred 
English  over  other  prospective  Democratic  presidential  candidates.  Jarvis  M.  Morse, 
"James  Edward  English,"  DAB,  VI,  165-166. 

2  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866  was  passed  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  Republican 
congressmen  and  all  but  three  Republican  senators.  The  measure  attempted  the  first  defi- 
nition of  federal  citizenship  and  asserted  the  right  of  the  United  States  government  to  inter- 
vene in  the  states'  affairs  on  behalf  of  the  citizenry.  Johnson  vetoed  the  bill  but  it  was 
passed  over  his  veto  April  9,  1866.  All  Republicans  in  both  houses  voted  to  override  the 
executive's  negative.  Republican  moderates  had  joined  with  the  Radicals  in  a  durable 
coalition.  Randall  and  Donald,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  579-580. 


Jacob  M.  Howard1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE  CHAMBER, 
WASHINGTON. 

March  27th.,  1866. 

Mr.  Fessenden  has  handed  me  y'r  note  to  him  of  the  20th.,  &  I  have 
directed  the  Serg't  at  Arms  to  summon  Mr.  Swain  &  Mr.  Brown2  for 
examination.  If  you  see  fit,  I  will  examine  such  of  the  other  gentle- 
men you  name  as  may  be  in  attendance  here  within,  say,  the  next  ten 
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days,  though  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Com.  on  Reconstruction  to 
close  the  taking  of  the  testimony  soon. 

Very  truly  &  respectfully, 
Y'r  Ob't  Serv't, 

for  Com. 


1  Jacob  Merritt  Howard  (1805-1871),  a  native  of  Vermont  and  a  graduate  of  Williams  Col- 
lege, moved  to  Michigan  in  1832.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  politician.  He  was  a  state  legislator; 
a  Whig  congressman,  1841-1843;  a  founder  of  the  Republican  party;  and  a  Radical  Repub- 
lican United  States  senator,  1862-1871.  An  ardent  advocate  of  black  suffrage,  Howard  was 
author  of  the  controversial  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  1082; 
CDAB,  458. 

2  Bedford  Brown  (1792-1870),  of  Caswell  County,  was  an  active  North  Carolina  political 
figure  for  many  years.  He  was  a  member  of  Commons,  1815-1818;  state  senator,  1828-1829, 
1858-1863;  and  United  States  senator,  1829-1840.  He  was  wholehearted  in  his  support  of  the 
Jackson- Van  Buren  administrations  and  became  so  disgruntled  that  he  left  the  state  for  six 
years  when  the  Calhoun  wing  of  the  party  refused  to  return  him  to  the  Senate  in  1842.  He 
was  an  advocate  of  states'  rights  within  the  Union  and  opposed  secession  in  the  Convention 
of  1861,  but  he  urged  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  By  1863  this  militant  mood  had 
passed.  Subsequently,  his  old  Unionist  posture  caused  both  Governors  Holden  and  Worth 
to  use  him  as  a  mediator  in  Washington.  Although  Brown's  intellectual  equipment  was 
mediocre  and  he  was  an  unusually  poor  speaker,  he  exerted  considerable  influence  in  the 
Jacksonian  era.  Jackson  was  his  great  friend  and  model.  Brown  owned  a  large  plantation, 
Locust  Hill,  in  Caswell  County.  C.  C.  Pearson,  "Bedford  Brown,"  DAB,  III,  104-105; 
McCormick,  Convention  Personnel,  22;  Biographical  Directory  oj  Congress,  606. 


William  A.  Graham  to  David  L.  Swain     A&H:  swain 

Hillsboro  , 
April  5th.,  1866 

I  have  received  by  mail  two  copies  of  the  Watchman,  containing  the 
6th.  No.  of  "the  last  ninety  days  of  the  War,"  and  regret  the  publica- 
tion of  some  portions  of  my  letters,  which  I  had  forgotten  were  so 
numerous.  I  have  the  best  relations  with  Mr.  Stephens,1  but  among 
his  peculiarities  is  a  sensitiveness  and  impatience  of  criticism  almost 
feminine.2  I  am  apprehensive  he  may  think  it  unkind  to  reveal  what  I 
supposed  his  state  of  feeling  prior  to  the  Conference — especially  when 
so  many  fancy  now  that  they  were  greater  Union  men  than  then  their 
friends  imagined. 
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It  is  also  hardly  fair  to  Judge  Campbell3  to  give  his  narrative  of  the 
Conference,  (which  was  agreed  to  be  confidential)  and  which  you 
observe  is  passed  over  by  Mr.  Seward  in  his  letter  to  Adams4  in  very 
general  terms.  But  the  whole,  I  fear,  may  be  considered  indelicate,  in 
relating  matters  of  strict  confidence  then,  and  discovering  divisions, 
which  may  be  gratifying  to  impertinent  curiosity  now.  The  recent 
republication  in  the  Intelligencer  of  a  supposed  examination  of  Gen'l 
Lee,  is  without  foundation.  No  such  interview  was  held  at  all. 

I  do  not  remember  what  letters  of  mine  are  remaining,  except  one 
prior  to  your  visit  to  Raleigh.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  publication 
of  my  own  position  at  any  period  of  the  War,  but  I  must  object  to  any 
particulars  of  my  interviews  with  Mr.  Davis,  or  Governor  Vance. 
Their  delay  in  seconding  my  suggestions,  (as  matters  turned  out)  may 
expose  them  to  censure,  and  perhaps  affect  the  former  in  the  duration 
of  his  confinement,  or  more  seriously.  But  when  malignity  is  on  the 
qui  vive,5  and  excuses  are  eagerly  sought,  to  justify  proscription  and 
invoke  even  death  on  the  President,  and  public  characters  of  the  late 
Confederacy,  there  is  no  foreseeing  to  what  uses  a  contemporary  nar- 
rative may  be  perverted.6 

Col.  Brown7  has  returned  to  Caswell,  and  I  hear,  was  examined 
before  the  reconstruction  Committee.  They  gained  nothing  from  his 
testimony. 

I  received  from  the  Assis't  Sec.  Treas'y  this  morning,  a  reply  to  a 
letter  of  mine,  saying  no  relief  can  be  had  against  destruction  of 
houses  by  fire,  in  taxes  now  being  received,  since  they  are  levied  on 
the  value  prior  to  1861,  by  act  7th.  June,  1862. 

I  go  today  to  Charlotte,  to  join  my  wife  on  the  Catawba,  &  visit  my 
place  in  York,  and  our  sons  in  Gaston,  Lincoln,  &  Mecklenburg.  I 
can't  ascertain  the  import  of  the  late  Proclamation  of  the  Pres't,8  and 
therefore  have  not  determined  whether  it  will  be  expedient  for  me  to 
return  to  Washington  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  Mr. 
Mason,9  who  arrived  while  I  was  in  Raleigh  this  week,  took  pains,  I 
thought  to  impress  me  with  the  favorable  dispositions  of  Mr.  Seward 
towards  the  South — Nous  verrons.10 


xThis  reference  is  to  the  role  which  Alexander  H.  Stephens  (1812-1883),  Georgian  and 
vice-president  of  the  Confederacy,  played  in  the  futile  Hampton  Roads  Conference. 
Graham,  also  hopeful  of  a  negotiated  settlement,  was  a  Stephens  confidant  in  early  1865. 
For  a  full  sketch  of  Stephens  see  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  "Alexander  Hamilton  Stephens,"  DAB, 
XVII,  569-575. 

2 This  reference  is  to  Graham's  impression  regarding  the  Confederate  commissioners  to 
the  Hampton  Roads  Conference.  Early  in  1865  Southerners  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  John 
A.  Campbell,  and  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  met  Abraham  Lincoln  and  William  H.  Seward  in  an 
abortive  attempt  to  negotiate  a  conclusion  to  the  Civil  War.  The  following  quotation  from  a 
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January,  1865,  letter  by  Graham  to  David  L.  Swain  reveals  the  sentiments  Graham  feared 
might  offend  Stephens:  "The  Commission  is  a  discreet  one,  and  upon  the  whole,  is  as  well 
constituted  as  I  expected,  and  I  trust  that  good  will  come  of  it.  .  .  .  The  Vice  P.  was  not  on 
terms  with  the  head  of  the  Government  until  a  reconciliation  yesterday.  I  think  his  views  of 
the  future  not  well  defined  although  he  has  been  severely  critical  upon  the  action  of  this 
Government,  legislative  and  administrative,  in  the  past.  I  think  he  is  deluded  with  the  idea 
of  a  league  somewhat  like  the  old  articles  of  confederation  of  1777,  as  shadowed  forth  in  the 
Georgia  resolutions  of  a  year  ago,  and  has  shown  a  strong  repugnance  to  reconstruction, 
which  he  considers  an  obsolete  idea,  though  he  has  a  great  horror  of  the  ravages  of  the  war, 
and  the  danger  to  free  institutions  from  its  duration.  The  other  two  gentlemen  have  fewer 
crochets  of  the  brain,  and  I  believe  will  be  less  difficult  to  satisfy  by  reasonable  and  sub- 
stantial terms."  William  A.  Graham  to  David  L.  Swain,  January  28,  1865,  Hamilton  and 
Williams,  Graham  Papers,  VI,  224-227;  the  quoted  material  may  be  found  on  page  225. 

3John  A.  Campbell  and  Graham,  then  a  Confederate  senator,  were  on  intimate  terms 
during  the  last  month  of  the  Civil  War.  Both  had  held  high  hopes  for  the  Hampton  Roads 
Conference.  Afterward  Campbell  gave  Graham  "a  minute  narrative  of  the  whole  mission 
from  beginning  to  end.  ..."  Despite  the  fact  that  these  conversations  were  to  be  strictly 
private,  Graham  reported  the  details  of  the  conference  to  his  friend  and  confidant  David  L. 
Swain.  (See  William  A.  Graham  to  David  L.  Swain,  February  12,  1865,  in  Hamilton  and 
Williams,  Graham  Papers,  VI,  233-236.)  This  letter  proved  an  embarrassment  to  Graham 
when  it  was  included  in  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer's  The  Last  Ninety  Days  of  the  War. 

For  Campbell's  role  in  the  Hampton  Roads  episode  and  his  estimate  of  Graham  see 
Henry  G.  Connor,  John  Archibald  Campbell  (New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1920), 
164-173. 

4 Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Seward  had  accompanied  Lincoln  in  the  Hampton  Roads 
Conference  as  a  principal  negotiator.  He  had  reported  the  events  of  the  abortive  meeting  to 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  United  States  ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  who  had  a  special  in- 
terest in  the  matter.  An  English  friend  of  Adams,  one  J.  Scott  Russell,  claimed  knowledge 
of  southern  views  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1864.  Consequently  Russell  prepared  a  peace 
proposal  based  on  the  following  principles:  reunion,  repeal  of  all  acts  of  proscription  and 
confiscation,  and  gradual  compensated  emancipation.  After  cautious  consideration  of  the 
Russell  plan,  Adams  opened  a  significant  correspondence  with  Seward  about  the  matter. 
Although  other  persons  and  factors,  including  the  Federal  victories  in  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1864,  contributed  to  the  assemblage  of  negotiators  at  Hampton  Roads,  it  was  natural 
that  Seward  would  inform  Adams  as  to  the  outcome.  Glendon  Garlock  Van  Deusen,  Wil- 
liam Henry  Seward  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1967),  381. 

6"On  the  alert." 

6 In  early  May,  1866,  Mrs.  Spencer  wrote  Vance  that  she  was  critical  of  Graham  for  not 
having  "spoken  out"  in  the  spring  of  1865  but  concluded:  "Two  things  convince  me  that 
Gov.  Graham  is  really  the  great  man  we  think  him.  One  is  that  all  our  adulation  of  him  has 
not  spoiled  him — he  is  as  modest  and  unassuming  as  if  he  were  nobody.  The  other  is,  that 
in  spite  of  his  failure  at  our  crisis,  to  control  and  lead  us  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he  is  still 
our  great  man  and  has  lost  not  one  atom  of  his  weight  and  influence  in  the  State."  (Cor- 
nelia Phillips  Spencer  to  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  May  4,  1866,  Vance  Papers,  Archives,  Division 
of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh.)  She  wrote  again  on  May  10:  "I  may  tell  you  now  that 
Gov.  Graham,  who  is  a  good  deal  too  lady-like  and  precise,  found  considerable  fault  with 
our  publishing  certain  of  his  letters,  which  appeared  before  the  one  you  objected  to.  He 
thought  we  published  too  much  and  indiscreetly.  I  ought,  of  course,  to  be  ashamed  that  I 
was  rather  inclined  to  be  irreverently  indifferent  to  the  letter  he  wrote  on  the  occasion,  and 
which  worried  Gov.  Swain  not  a  little."  (Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer  to  Zebulon  B.  Vance, 
May  10,  1866,  Vance  Papers,  Archives,  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh.) 

Edward  J.  Hale  wrote  Mrs.  Spencer:  "Gov.  Graham's  letters  I  was  greatly  interested  in. 
He  has  always  been  my  beau  ideal  of  a  North  Carolinian,  the  most  perfect  representative 
man  she  has  had  within  my  knowledge."  He,  however,  criticized  Graham  for  not  having 
been  active  in  1863-1864  against  the  Holden  peace  movement.  Hale  believed:  "His  voice 
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would  easily  have  accomplished  what  was  a  Herculean  labor  to  others  not  so  gifted,  nor  so 
possessed  of  the  unbounded  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens.  ...  It  is  a  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  his  popularity  that  though,  he  did  not  give  it,  he  is  still  the  great  North  Caro- 
linian." (Edward  J.  Hale  to  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer,  April  9,  1866,  Spencer  Papers, 
Southern  Historical  Collection,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.) 

It  may  be  suggested  that,  in  the  cooler  light  of  today,  Graham's  poise  and  refusal  to  be 
stampeded  into  partisan  violence  of  speech  were  an  important  part  of  his  greatness. 

7  Bedford  Brown. 

8 This  reference  is  apparently  to  President  Johnson's  message  of  March  27,  1866,  in  which 
he  vetoed  the  Civil  Rights  Bill.  While  indicating  a  willingness  to  protect  fully  the  rights  of 
freedmen  by  judicial  means,  he  opposed  Negro  suffrage  and  warned  that  the  measure  im- 
pinged on  the  states'  right  to  govern  matters  of  domestic  concern.  James  D.  Richardson,  A 
Compilation  of  the  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents  (New  York:  Bureau  of  National  Litera- 
ture, 20  volumes,  1897-1914),  VIII,  3603-3611. 

"James  Murray  Mason  (1798-1871),  of  Virginia,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  was  a  Virginia 
legislator,  congressman  (1837-1839),  and  United  states  senator  (1847-1861).  He  was  a 
Southern  Rights  Democrat  and  apostle  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  He  drafted  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  of  1850,  a  measure  which  was  so  controversial  that  it  presented  the  free  and  slave 
states  with  a  dilemma  which  defied  compromise.  In  1861  he  became  party  to  a  cause  celebre 
when  he  and  John  Slidell,  Confederate  ministers  to  Great  Britain  and  France  respectively, 
were  taken  from  the  British  packet  ship  Trent  by  Captain  Charles  Wilkes,  United  States 
Navy.  When  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was  averted,  Mason  was 
freed  on  January  1,  1862,  to  make  his  way  abroad.  For  the  remainder  of  the  Civil  War,  he 
ably  represented  Confederate  interests  in  Great  Britain,  although  he  never  secured  recogni- 
tion or  intervention  for  his  country.  After  1865  he  lived  in  Canada  for  a  time  before  return- 
ing to  Virginia.  CDAB,  649. 

10"We  shall  see." 


James  H.  Foy1  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Richlands,  Onslow  County,  N.C. 
April  9th  A.D.  18662 

Sir,  As  I  learn  from  the  papers  you  were  in  Washington  a  short  time 
since,  and  supposing  you  are  still  there,  labouring  for  the  Citizens  of 
the  good  old  State,  I  write  and  most  respectfully  request  that  you  will 
assist  me  in  procuring  my  pardon  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  filed  an  application  for  pardon  with  the  Oath  attached  to  the 
same  through  the  Governors'  office  while  Mr.  Holden  was  Governor, 
I  think  it  was  in  June  or  July  last.  The  newspapers  just  before  the 
election  for  Governor  &  Members  of  the  Legislature  announced  that  I 
together  with  Others  of  my  County  were  pardoned,  but  no  pardon  has 
reached  me.  I  have  written  several  letters  to  Mr.  Holden,  8c  Gov. 
Worth,  and  received  an  answer,  from  both  but  no  pardon.  I  then 
enclosed   both   Gov.   Worth   8c  Ex   Gov.   Holden's   letter  in  a   letter 
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directed  to  The  Attorney  General  of  the  U.S.  Washington,  D.C.  But 
have  heard  nothing  from  it.  I  also  wrote  a  short  letter  to  President 
Johnson,  [but]  have  heard  nothing.  One  of  my  neighbors  L.  W. 
Humphrey3  Esqr.  went  on  to  see  the  President  in  Feby.  last  [and]  pro- 
cured his  own  pardon  as  he  came  under  the  $20,000  Clause  but  told 
me  he  could  not  get  mine.  I  came  under  the  exception,  of  Civil  Office 
holder  under  the  Confederate  government,  I  was  Tax  Collector  of 
Confederate  Taxes  for  the  Counties  of  Onslow  and  Jones.  I  learn  that 
the  Chief  Tax  Collector  for  the  State  "to"  wit,  W.  K.  Lane,4  has 
obtained  his  pardon.  Why  then  can  not  the  Sub  tax  Collectors  be 
pardoned? 

I  will  be  extremely  obliged  to  you  to  wait  on  the  President  and  see 
if  he  will  not  forward  my  pardon  through  you,  or  through  the  Gover- 
nor of  this  State.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  for  it.  A  principal  reason 
is  I  desire  to  sell  some  real  Estate,  [but]  Can  find  no  purchaser  willing 
to  accept  a  title  from  me  unpardoned.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  I  have  a 
right  to  sell  &  convey  property  ir  would  the  title  be  good,  I  not  being 
pardoned?  Can  I  hold  Civil  office  unpardoned? 

I  will  Come  to  Washington  immediately  on  receipt  of  an  answer 
from  you  to  this,  provided  you  think  it  best,  and  that  by  the  trip  I  can 
procure  my  pardon.  Will  you  please  write  me  soon  after  you  have 
made  an  effort  in  my  behalf  for  the  pardon  and  inform  me  of  the 
result.  I  desire  my  pardon  before  the  1st  of  May. 

I  also  respectfully  ask  that  a  neighbor  of  mine  who  was  Post  Master 
at  our  place,  Richlands,  may  receive  his  pardon  through  the  same 
Channel.  His  name  is  Uzza  Mills.  My  address  is  Richlands  Onslow 
County,  N.C. 

P.S.  I  shall  wait  with  some  anxiety  to  hear  from  you,  please  write 
soon.  If  I  cannot  make  title  to  real  Estate  without  first  being  par- 
doned, I  must  by  all  means  have  it,  provided  the  President  is  willing 
to  grant  it  or  ever  expect  to  grant  it.  I  am  involved  in  debt  and  am 
anxious  to  get  right. 


'James  H.  Foy,  of  Onslow  County,  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  as- 
semblies of  1858,  1860,  and  1862  and  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1865.  Cheney,  North 
Carolina  Government,  326,  328,  330,  832. 

2  Foy  wrote  a  second  letter  almost  immediately  after  he  had  completed  this  one  because 
he  was  afraid  Graham  had  already  left  Washington.  The  second  letter,  which  contained  es- 
sentially the  same  information  as  this  one,  was  addressed  to  Graham  at  Hillsborough.  It 
can  be  found  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  collection. 

3Lott  W.  Humphrey  represented  Onslow  County  as  a  commoner  in  1854  and  1856  and  as 
a  state  senator  in  1860.  In  1872,  having  resettled  in  Wayne  County,  he  was  again  a  state 
senator.  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  323,  325,  327,  453. 
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4  William  K.  Lane,  of  Wayne  County,  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  1852-1854; 
state  senator,  1856-1864;  and  Confederate  captain.  R.  D.  W.  Connor  (comp.  and  ed.),  A 
Manual  of  North  Carolina  .  .  .  7913  (Raleigh:  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  1913), 
438,  849,  hereinafter  cited  as  Connor,  North  Carolina  Manual,  1913;  Clark,  North  Carolina  Regi- 
ments, IV,  72. 


W.  B.  Taylor1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Carson  Gold  Mining  Company 

of  North  Carolina 

Office,  No.  206  S.  Fourth  Street,  Philad'a. 

April  12,  1866[?] 

Dear  Sir 

Your  favour  in  answer  to  my  communication,  was  re'd.  in  due  time 
and  was  very  Satisfactory.  Mr.  Wiseman  is  now  on  his  way  to  Caro- 
lina for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  title  to  whole  property  and 
the  probability  or  possibility  of  purchasing  the  whole.  If  the  whole 
property  can  be  procured  on  reasonable  terms  as  to  price  and  time,  I 
think  I  can  sell  it.  Wiseman  wishes  to  sell  and  I  am  trying  to  assist 
him  but  find  parties  are  averse  to  purchasing  unless  they  can  get  all 
the  property.  I  have  advised  him  to  place  this  whole  matter  in  your 
hands  so  as  to  have  it  properly  and  speedily  investigated.  If  he  does  so 
I  hope  you  will  give  it  your  earliest  attention  and  keep  me  informed 
of  everything  connected  with  it,  both  as  to  title  and  terms  upon  which 
it  can  be  purchased.  I  shall  be  governed  in  my  proceedings  by  this 
information  I  receive  from  you.  I  do  not  wish  to  involve  my  friends  in 
any  difficulties. 

If  I  succeed  in  selling  the  property,  and  you  wish  me  to  do  so,  I  will 
arrange  for  the  payment  of  your  fees. 

P.S.  Wiseman  will  see  you  in  the  next  10  days  about  this  business. 


1  Although  definitive  identification  of  Taylor  and  Wiseman  has  not  been  possible,  this  let- 
ter was  included  because  it  reflects  northern  interest  in  southern  investments.  Mineral 
lands  were  what  most  Northerners  sought;  in  North  Carolina  their  hopes  usually  proved 
illusory. 
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Robert  D.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Charlotte,  N.C. 
April  19,  1866 

I  have  come  in  today  with  (11)  eleven  bales  of  my  cotton  and  find 

here  a  letter  from  Col.  Wm.  Lamb,  Genl  Agent,  Norfolk,  Va.  "Whole 

cargo  for  'E[p]hesus'  is  not  yet  engaged.1  Cotton  shipped  now  will  be 

^n  time  for  1st  May,  but  would  prefer  it  to  be  shipped  as  soon  as 

possible,  etc. 

If  you  ship  directly  to  me,  I  will  charge  you  no  forwarding  commis- 
sion on  your  first  shipment  &  will  consign  your  cotton  to  Messrs 
Fraser  Trenholm  &  Co.,  Liverpool  and  make  a  cash  advance  on  it 
here.  .  .  .  You  have  only  to  ship  your  cotton  consigned  to  me  and  it 
will  come  directly  thro'.  I  will  advance  frieght  [sic]  and  tax,  and  steam- 
ers freight  is  paid  in  Liverpool. 

Have  advised  all  my  friends  who  have  cotton  to  send  to  send  it  to 
Liverpool  instead  N.Y.;  in  the  former  place  it  commands  a  higher 
price  than  any  other  market  in  the  world,  and  is  said  for  specie; 
besides  English  houses  charge  only  actual  expenses  in  addition  to 
their  commission.  In  N.Y.  cotton  is  up  and  down  every  day,  is  sold  for 
a  varying  currency,  and  you  are  literally  robbed  from  the  time  your 
cotton  is  landed  on  the  pier  until  your  account  is  balanced.  William 
Lamb." 

Such  is  Lamb's  letter  nearly  in  full.  My  wagon  has  not  come  in  up 
to  this  hour,  6  p.m.  I  shall  change  the  mark  "Rowland  &  Bro's"  to 
"Col.  Wm  Lamb.  .  .  ." 

I  find  yr  letter  here  to  Willie.  The  river  has  been  very  high  and 
detained  my  horse  on  the  other  side  till  this  morning.  Willie  sent  Reel 
off  Monday  morning  to  So.  Ca.  He  has  not  got  to  Charlotte. 

One  of  my  wagons  has  just  come  in,  so  I  will  not  be  able  to  leave 
town  tonight  as  the  marks  are  to  be  put  on.  .  .  . 

Having  no  [illegible]  over  350  lbs.  I  only  know  that  all  my  bales 
except  one  weighed  over  that.  You  will  observe  that  Lamb  says  "I  will 
advance  freight  and  tax."  So  I  send  all  my  cotton  their  [sic]  without 
paying  anything  here  and  write  him  a  letter  to  leave  by  same  mail 
with  this.  You  had  better  telegraph  me  right  away  who  to  ship  yours 
to.  I  will  ask  Lamb  whether  he  will  also  ship  yours  without  "forward- 
ing commission"  as  he  offers  to  do  mine,  which  I  think  on  your  lot 
will  be  an  item  of  between  $200  and  $300.00. 
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The  Earhart  cotton  at  my  place  is  only  15  bales,  without  paying  my 
toll,  3  sold  in  Jan'y  65  would  be  18.  All  the  spinning  cotton  sent  to 
Reel  during  the  war  was  mine,  so  I  take  two  bales,  and  we  can  settle 
the  fractions  afterwards.  I  have  over  of  your  cotton  unpacked  90  lbs 
best  quality  and  30  not  so  good.  Shall  it  be  brot  to  Charlotte  and  sold 
loose,  or  do  you  want  it  at  Earhart  or  Hillsboro?  Last  years  Earhart 
cotton  I  put  in  two  400  lb.  bales,  and  there  is  the  90  lbs.  over,  making 
nearly  900  lbs 


1This  letter  (which  is  self-explanatory)  and  subsequent  ones  on  the  same  subject  reveal 
the  dilemma  confronting  southern  cotton  farmers  as  they  sought  to  reestablish  trade  pat- 
terns. 


David  L.  Swain  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Chapel  Hill 
April  20th.,  1866. 

Your  letter  of  the  5th.  did  not  reach  me  very  promptly.  I  called 
immediately  on  its  reception,  however,  on  Mrs.  S.,1  and  found  that 
her  6th.  No.  was  beyond  the  possibility  of  recall,  except  by  resort  to 
telegraphic  communication.  She  had  taken  the  precaution,  however, 
to  submit  her  M.S.  to  Judge  Battle,2  to  make  such  omissions  in  the 
correspondence  as  he  and  I  deemed  material,  and  had  corresponded 
very  fully  with  Gov.  Vance  on  all  the  matters  embraced  by  it.  We  are 
very  confident  that  the  publication  contains  nothing  to  which  he  will 
take  exception,  and  trust  that  it  will  give  pain  to  no  one. 

I  did  not  reply  immediately  because  you  mentioned  that  you  were 
on  the  eve  of  departure  for  Charlotte.  Meeting  with  Augustus  an  hour 
ago,  I  was  rather  surprized  to  hear  that  you  had  returned  so  soon. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  dominant  party  in  Congress,  even  after 
what  I  saw  and  heard  in  Washington,  surprizes  and  mortifies  me. 
What  is  to  be  the  ultimate  result  defies  conjecture,  and  yet  I  venture  a 
hope  of  an  early  and  favorable  solution  of  the  perplexing  problem. 
You  promised  to  send  me  some  copies  of  your  speech  on  test  oaths, 
etc.,  in  the  Convention,  if  you  could  lay  your  hands  on  them.  I  made 
application  in  Raleigh,  and  to  Mr.  Phillips3  here,  but  obtained  only 
four  copies.  I  sent  one  to  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Observer,  the 
most  temperate  &  extensively  patronized  of  the  religious  papers  in  the 
country,  and  will  see  very  soon  what  they  will  do  with  it.  I  sent 
another,  together  with  Judge  Gaston's4  Address  before  the  Societies  in 
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the  Univ.  in  1832,  and  Mr.  Phillips'  speech  in  favour  of  the  admission 
of  negro  testimony  to  the  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburn,5  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Reconstruction.  I  have  a  very  grateful  note  in  reply, 
stating  that  he  has  read  all  of  them  with  great  gratification.  I  sent  my 
only  remaining  copy  of  your  speech  to  Gen'l  Atkins6  yesterday. 

I  design  a  visit  to  Raleigh  on  Tuesday,  and  hope  to  obtain  other 
copies,  but,  lest  I  may  be  disappointed,  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  you 
may  have  to  spare. 

Messrs.  Kemp  P.  &  R.  H.  Battle7  came  up  here  on  Monday  to  attend 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  their  two  brothers,8  whose  remains  were 
brought  here  for  a  final,  earthly  resting  place.  The  services  were  well 
and  numerously  attended,  and  deeply  interesting. 

The  Messrs.  B.  could  add  nothing  to  the  stock  of  political  intelli- 
gence. If  I  meet  with  anything  worth  communicating,  I  will  write 
from  Raleigh. 


Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer's  sixth  essay  on  the  last  days  of  the  Civil  War  had  recently 
been  published  in  the  New  York  Watchman.  As  Graham's  letter  of  April  5,  1866,  to  Swain 
indicates,  he  had  reservations  regarding  the  use  of  materials  which  he  had  authored. 

2William  Horn  Battle. 

3 Samuel  F.  Phillips. 

4This  reference  is  to  the  distinguished  William  Gaston  (1778-1844),  who  was  much  ad- 
mired by  Graham  and  Swain.  A  graduate  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton),  Gaston 
read  law  with  Francois  X.  Martin.  He  was  a  Federalist  state  legislator  and  member  of 
Congress  (1812-1817)  where  he  advocated  nationalistic  legislation.  In  1833,  despite  his  being 
a  Roman  Catholic,  he  was  elected  chief  justice  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court — in 
violation  of  the  state  constitution.  In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1835  Gaston  was  in- 
strumental in  getting  all  religious  restrictions  to  officeholding  removed.  CDAB,  331. 

5Elihu  Benjamin  Washburne  (1816-1887),  a  native  of  Maine,  had  settled  in  Illinois  in 
1840.  There  he  practiced  law,  invested  wisely  in  western  lands,  and  became  active  in  poli- 
tics— first  as  a  Whig  and  then  as  a  Republican.  He  was  a  congressman  from  1853  to  1869. 
At  the  time  of  this  letter  he  was  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction.  He 
was  violently  anti-Johnson  and  worked  to  promote  the  political  career  of  U.  S.  Grant. 
When  Grant  became  president,  he  appointed  Washburne  minister  to  France,  a  post  he 
filled  with  distinction  from  1869  to  1877.  L.  Ethan  Ellis,  "Elihu  Benjamin  Washburne," 
DAB,  XX,  504-506. 

6 Smith  Dykins  Atkins,  of  Illinois,  who  was  a  native  of  New  York,  rose  from  captain  to 
brevet  major  general  of  volunteers  in  the  Union  army.  From  April  17  to  May  3,  1866, 
Atkins's  brigade  of  4,000  cavalry  was  quartered  in  and  around  Chapel  Hill.  General  Atkins 
visited  university  president  David  L.  Swain  on  April  19  and  was  apparently  smitten  by 
Eleanor,  Swain's  lovely  daughter.  Subsequently,  he  presented  Eleanor  with  a  magnificent 
riding  horse,  while  Sherman  gave  Swain  a  fine,  if  spirited,  carriage  horse.  The  acceptance 
of  these  gifts,  probably  taken  from  other  Southerners,  caused  a  public  scandal.  When  a  love 
match  developed  between  Ellie  Swain  and  the  handsome  Yankee  general,  her  parents 
joined  in  the  widespread  consternation.  Nevertheless,  Atkins  and  Miss  Swain  were  married 
on  August  23,  1866,  in  a  ceremony  attended  by  the  William  A.  Grahams  and  other  family 
friends.  Atkins  and  Swain  were  burned  in  effigy  as  the  college  bell  tolled  rudely.  Swain  and 
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the  university  were  irreparably  damaged.  Boatner,  Civil  War  Dictionary,  28;  Archibald  Hen- 
derson, The  Campus  of  the  First  State  University  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1949),  185-188,  hereinafter  cited  as  Henderson,  Campus  of  the  First  State  University. 

7Richard  Henry  Battle  (1835-1912),  of  Chapel  Hill,  a  son  and  brother  of  William  H.  Bat- 
tle and  Kemp  P.  Battle  respectively,  was  graduated  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1854.  While  acting  as  tutor  of  Greek  and  mathematics  at  the  university,  he  read  law  with 
his  father.  In  1858  he  received  the  LL.B.  degree  and,  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  es- 
tablished a  Wadesboro  legal  practice.  He  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitutional 
Union  party  until  secession  became  a  reality.  Then  he  joined  the  Confederate  army,  serving 
as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Forty-second  North  Carolina  Regiment  until  called,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1862,  by  Governor  Vance  to  become  his  private  secretary.  He  returned  to  the  practice 
of  law  in  Raleigh  after  the  war.  Among  the  public  offices  Battle  held  were:  state  auditor, 
1864-1865;  chairman,  state  Democratic  Executive  Committee,  1884-1888;  University  of 
North  Carolina  trustee,  1879-1912;  and  state  legislator  in  the  1911  General  Assembly. 
Grant,  Alumni  History,  40;  Ashe,  Biographical  History,  VI,  39-43;  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Gov- 
ernment, 183,  488. 

"Junius  Cullen  Battle  (1841-1862)  was  killed  at  South  Mountain  in  September,  1862,  and 
Wesley  Lewis  Battle  (1843-1863)  was  killed  at  Gettysburg.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  39-40. 


William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  to  William  A.  Graham        unc 


Charlotte 
April  20th,  1866 


My  dear  Father, 


I  sent  the  wagon  off  last  Monday  but  it  was  compelled  to  return  on 
Wednesday  after  waiting  at  Stowe's  for  the  Fork  to  fall.  I  expect  to  go 
home  tomorrow  and  will  send  it  off  again  on  Monday  with  Reel.  We 
came  down  this  morning.  The  cotton  market  was  perfectly  flat  tho'  it 
had  been  active  earlier  in  the  morning.  I  could  get  no  bid  on  cotton 
except  from  Bryce1  and  sold  only  one  bale  for  20V2  cents  in  green 
backs,  realizing  $73.50.  I  paid  my  revenue  tax  out  of  this — only  had  to 
pay  on  the  brandy  ($44.  gall.  =  $66.).  I  manage[d]  to  borrow  $100. 
this  evening  at  8  per  cent  for  sixty  days  and  think  I  can  get  along  as 
this  will  enable  me  to  pay  Reel  $50.  and  get  some  clothing  which 
Julia  needs,  and  some  other  things.  I  think  it  best  if  you  can  do  so  to 
ship  you[r]  cotton  thro'  Col.  Lamb,  as  you  will  save  nearly  or  quite 
$2.  per  bale.  Mr.  John  White2  of  Warrenton,  formerly  Agent  for  N.C. 
in  Confederate  times,  goes  out  by  the  "Ephesus"  from  Norfolk.  Co. 
Lamb  recommends  to  Mr.  Morehead3  to  ship  thro'  Mr.  White  who 
will  sell  for  him,  but  I  reckon  you  would  like  to  have  an  advance  on 
yours  in  that  event.  You  can  ship  thro'  Lamb  to  some  Liverpool 
house  and  Lamb  will  make  you  an  advance.  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
$150.  or  $200.  about  20tn  of  June  besides  any  tax  there  may  be  for  the 
lower  plantation. 
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My  present  intention  is  to  let  the  two  wagons  haul  the  cotton  from 
the  plantation  in  two  loads  each  letting  the  little  wagon  bring  over 
and  [any]  remaining  bales  there  may  be,  and  let  both  wagons  go  to 
Roberts  and  bring  down  the  thirteen  bales  from  there  by  this  means. 
We  can  do  all  the  hauling  next  week.  I  have  to  use  the  mule  in  haul- 
ing the  cotton  but  will  let  Wallace  carry  him  home  from  here.  I  am 
very  much  behind  hand  as  two  of  the  mules  broke  down  the  day  after 
you  left  and  I  was  compelled  to  rest  them  to  prepare  for  the  hauling.  I 
dont  know  whether  the  colt  will  follow  the  wagon  and  may  have  to 
keep  it  and  send  down  by  Alick  when  I  can  spare  a  horse.  Scott  has 
promised  to  mark  the  bales  for  me  so  I  will  send  Reel  with  the  wagon 
and  let  him  ship  Sc  take  receipt  for  it.  The  negroes  abuse  the  mules  so 
that  I  am  afraid  they  would  break  down  before  the  hauling  is  thro' 
with.  Robert  will  be  here  on  Tuesday  and  please  telegraph  him 
whether  you  will  ship  to  Lamb  or  not,  and  he  can  direct  Reel  about 
the  direction.  I  shall  direct  him  to  ship  to  Rowlan[d]  Sc  Bros.  I  would 
like  to  be  here  to  give  personal  attention  to  shipping,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  dispatch  in  the  hauling  Sc  care  taken  of  the  mules  Sc  both 
Reel  and  myself  can  not  be  about  at  the  same  time. 


^ne  would  assume  from  the  context  that  Bryce  was  a  cotton  broker,  but  further  identifi- 
cation could  not  be  made. 

2William  John  White  (1842-1903),  a  Warrenton  merchant,  had  been  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  1859-1861,  and  served  the  Confederacy  as  quartermaster  in  the 
Ninth  North  Carolina  Cavalry  Regiment  and  as  agent  to  England.  Grant,  Alumni  History, 
664. 

3  Probably  John  Lindsay  Morehead  (1833-1901),  a  native  of  Greensboro  who  was  gradu- 
ated by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1853.  He  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
C.S.A.,  and  served  on  Governor  Vance's  staff.  Morehead  was  a  successful  Charlotte  banker 
and  manufacturer.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  441. 


Augustus  W.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Chapel  Hill, 
April  21st.,  1866. 

Dear  Father, 

George  received  a  letter  from  Sis  yesterday  evening,  in  which  she 
said  that  you  had  returned;  so  I  thought  that  I  would  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  writing  you  a  short  letter. 

Judge  Battle  received  the  remains  of  his  two  sons,  Junius  and 
Lewis,  on  last  Monday,  one  killed  at  Sharpsburg,  the  other  at  Gettys- 
burg. The  students  Sc  citizens  of  Chapel  Hill  met  them  at  the  edge  of 
town,  and  escorted  them  to  the  Church,  and  then  to  the  grave. 
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Senior  speaking  takes  place  on  the  4th.  of  May,  (two  weeks  from 
yesterday). 

How  did  you  find  the  affairs  on  the  plantations?  How  did  you  leave 
Robert,  Willie,  Sister  Julia  and  the  rest?  George  received  a  letter  from 
Sister  Julia  in  which  she  said  that  old  Annie  (Dick's  wife)  died  the 
night  before  she  wrote. 

A  good  many  persons  have  asked  me  whether  you  thought  that  the 
"Civil  Rights  Bill"  would  be  deemed  unconstitutional,  or  be  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S.  Do  you  think  it  will? 

The  "Phi"  Society  have  chosen  Mr.  Henry,1  of  Tennessee  to  deliver 
the  oration  before  the  two  societies,  and  I  believe  he  has  accepted. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  choice? 

If  you  have  any  money  on  hand,  please  send  us  ($25)  twenty-five 
dollars  to  pay  for  the  ball  at  Commencement,  also  (5)  five  to  pay  for  a 
French  dictionary  that  I  was  obliged  to  buy.  Please  send  this  money  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Excuse  this  short  letter,  for  I  must  go  to  society. 

Love  to  all. 

Write  soon  to  your  affectionate  son, 


^ustavus  Adolphus  Henry  (1804-1880),  of  Tennessee,  was  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  a 
graduate  of  Transylvania  College.  A  member  of  the  Kentucky  legislature,  1831-1833,  he 
moved  to  Tennessee  where  he  became  a  leader  of  the  Whig  party,  served  in  the  legislature, 
and  won  the  title  of  "Eagle  Orator  of  Tennessee."  He  toured  the  North  in  1860  on  behalf  of 
the  Bell-Everett  ticket  and  was  a  Confederate  senator.  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,  XIII, 
131. 


Daniel  H.  Hill1  to  William  A.  Graham  UNC 

Charlotte,  N.C. 
April  27th.,  1866. 

We  are  desirous  to  make  the  Magazine2  useful  &  instructive  and 
therefore  must  solicit  contributions  from  those  who  can  furnish  valu- 
able articles.  We  would  be  very  grateful  to  receive  such  favors  from 
you.  Any  subject  within  the  scope  of  the  Magazine  would  be  accept- 
able. The  sketch  of  Gen'l  Graham  in  Foote's  History  is  too  brief.  We 
would  be  glad  to  get  a  more  extended  memoir  of  him.  But  any  subject 
selected  by  you  would  be  gratifying  to  us.  If  your  time  is  too  fully 
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employed  to  permit  you  to  furnish  an  article,  you  need  not  trouble 
yourself  with  an  answer. 

Kind  regards  to  your  family, 

Yours  truly, 


Daniel  Harvey  Hill. 

2 This  reference  is  to  the  Land  We  Love,  a  monthly  magazine  which  first  appeared  in  May, 
1866.  It  ran  until  March,  1869,  providing  interesting  and  valuable  historical  material.  But 
there  was  little  money  for  and  no  general  interest  in  magazines  at  the  time;  the  project  had 
to  be  abandoned. 


Robert  D.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  UNC 

Charlotte,  No.  Ca. 
April  28th,  1866 
12:30  A.M. 

Your  telegram  was  duly  received.  Up  to  this  hour  I  have  shipped 
(28)  bales  of  your  cotton  to  "G.  W.  Rowland,1  Norfolk,  Va."  (14) 
Fourteen  of  them  delivered  by  Reel  yesterday  from  the  So.  Ca.  place.  I 
hired  Blythe  to  haul  down  (7)  seven  of  yr  bales  from  my  house,  and 
his  wagon,  or  mine,  will  be  in  today  with  the  remaining  (6)  six.  The 
(7)  seven  at  Howell's  I  hauled  down  to  N.C.  Depot  and  they  went  off 
this  week  making  up  the  (28)  twenty-eight  already  shipped.  The  stor- 
age 8  dols  ($8.)  has  not  yet  been  paid,  as  I  was  disappointed  in  selling 
the  coupons  which  I  enclose  to  you,  to  have  acknowledged  by  the 
Treasurer.  My  (30)  thirty  bales  of  cotton  have  been  shipped  to  Lamb 
with  directions  to  store  in  L.  pool  unless  he  hears  from  me  again.  He 
makes  a  50  p.c.  advance  on  consignment  in  L.  I  have  ordered  unless 
he  can  make  an  immediate  advance  in  part,  to  send  me  the  proceeds  of 
(2)  two  bales  to  be  sold  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

Reel  and  Wallace  came  in  today  bringing  (18)  eighteen  bales  from 
So.  Ca.  place,  making  only  (32)  thirty-two  from  there  instead  of  33 
(thirty-three),  as  I  had  supposed,  &  as  I  understand  Willie  to  say  tho 
Wallace  says  that  is  the  number  that  he  told  you  and  him.  My  wagon 
brought  down  the  remaining  six  from  my  place  this  evening.  And 
Scott  marked  them  R.  D.  G.  before  I  got  down,  tho'  they  are  reshipped 
to  G.  W.  Rowland.  This  makes  your  total  (52)  fifty-two  bales.  I  have 
been  in  town  all  the  week,  attending  to  the  shipping,  marking  &tc. 
There  has  been  so  much  on  the  platform  this  week  that  the  R.R.  Co. 
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said  they  could  not  attend  to  the  marking.  I  think  not  less  than  125 
bags  [bales?]  have  been  carried  any  day  this  week.  Up  to  today  I  have 
marked  all  yours,  and  regret  that  Reel  and  Wallace  got  to  the  Depot 
without  my  seeing  them  tho'  on  the  look  out  all  day.  I  intended 
weighing  every  bale  accurately  when  I  found  it  had  not  been  done  at 
the  plantation,  but  it  was  in  the  cars  when  I  got  to  the  Depot  today.  I 
know  from  what  Willie  said  to  me,  he  expected  it  to  be  done  at  the 
plantations.  I  took  some  of  them  out  of  the  car  when  my  wagon 
arrived  and  weighed  them — one  pulling  380,  another  375,  and  another 
412  lbs.  Wallace,  who  remained  till  I  weighed  them,  thinks  these  were 
about  the  lightest  bales.  As  the  car  had  already  been  loaded  and  it 
being  impossible  to  get  the  weights  of  all,  and  growing  later,  I 
weighed  no  more  of  them.  I  regret  the  circumstances  very  much  as  I 
know  it  will  be  a  disappointment  to  you,  as  it  certainly  was  to  me.  I 
took  the  weight  of  all  but  one  which  had  to  be  repacked  this  morning 
with  another  weighing  300  at  my  house.  They  (the  2)  were  bunted  so 
badly  they  could  not  be  resolved  in  no  other  [way.]  These  are  the  only 
two  repacked  in  the  lot.  I  suppose  Rowland  will  acknowledge  the 
receipt  to  you  at  H[illsborough].  Those  today  were  entered  on  the 
R.R.  books  as  18  marked  "W.  A.  G.  [illegible]  &  R.  D.  G."  I  will  drop 
Mr.  Rowland  a  line  asking  ...  as  a  difficulty  might  arise  thro'  delay. 
The  freight  will  have  to  be  settled  by  him,  as  you  may  have  written 
him  since  my  last — also  tax  U.S. 

I  suppose  you  have  observed  the  rapid  decline  of  cotton  since  you 
were  up  here.  About  5d.  in  L.  though  only  some  7  or  8  cts  ...  in  N.Y. 
as  reported.  I  hope  to  hear  from  Lamb  again  before  Ephesus  sails  as 
to  storage  in  L.  pool  b  Norfolk,  though  I  shall  hardly  change  orders 
given  in  my  last.  .  .  . 

I  send  my  photograph,  which  I  hope  you  will  all  like,  tho'  I  do  not 
like  it.  .  .  . 


*G.  W.  Rowland  was  a  Norfolk  merchant  who  dealt  in  agricultural  products,  as  this  let- 
ter indicates. 


Herschel  V.  Johnson1  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Augusta,  Ga., 
May  4th.,  1866. 

Your  letter  of  the  16th.  Feb.  last,  did  not  reach  me  until  the  2nd. 
day  of  the  present  month.  It  was  directed  to  Bartow,  which  post  office 
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was  destroyed  by  Sherman's  army  in  December,  1864,  and  has  not  yet 
been  re-established.  Hence,  your  letter  has  been  "knocking  around" 
ever  since,  and  did  not  reach  me  until  the  day  above  indicated. 
Although  the  occasion  which  prompted  your  letter  has  passed  by,  yet 
I  felt  it  due  to  both  of  us,  to  make  this  explanation  of  my  failure  to 
respond.  For  I  should  regret  exceedingly  for  you  to  suppose,  that  I 
would  voluntarily  decline  to  notice  a  communication  from  you.  On 
the  contrary,  I  thank  you  for  the  letter,  and  beg  to  assure  you  that  it 
will  always  afford  me  pleasure  to  hear  from  you,  &  communicate  with 
you,  upon  any  subject  on  which  you  might  desire  an  interchange  of 
views. 

I  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  contrary  to  my  strongly  expressed 
desire  not  to  be  again  in  public  life.  I  could  not  however  decline,  after 
the  position  had  been  thrust  upon  me,  under  circumstances  which 
appealed  so  strongly  to  my  gratitude  and  patriotism.  But  I  have  no 
idea  that  I  shall  be  permitted  to  take  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  until  there 
shall  be  a  change  in  the  public  sentiment  of  the  Northern  States. 

I  did  not  accompany  Mr.  Stephens2  to  Washington  in  his  recent 
visit,  because  I  saw  no  reason  to  believe  that  I  could  be  of  any  service 
to  my  State. 

The  issue  between  the  President  and  the  Centralists  is  one  in  which 
we  can  be  of  but  little  service,  since  we  are  denied  all  practical  partic- 
ipation. It  must  be  settled  among  the  Northern  people.  We  can  do 
nothing  more  than  give  the  moral  aid  of  our  support  to  the  policy  of 
the  Executive  of  the  U.S.  If  that  policy  shall  be  sustained,  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  voters  of  the  Northern  States,  in  the  next  general  elections, 
then,  we  may  hope  something  for  our  country.  If  not,  then,  to  my 
mind,  the  future  is  curtained  with  the  deepest  gloom.  I  confess,  I  am 
not  sanguine.  I  take  rather  despondent  views  of  the  prospect  before  us. 
It  seems  to  me,  that  the  federal  character  of  our  government  is  to  be 
destroyed,  and  to  give  place  to  unlimited  centralism.  Can  Constitu- 
tional liberty  survive  such  a  revolution? 


^erschel  Vespasian  Johnson  (1812-1880),  of  Georgia,  attended  private  schools  before 
graduating  from  Franklin  College  in  1834.  He  established  a  law  practice  in  Augusta  about 
the  same  time.  An  ardent  Democrat,  he  was  frequently  a  candidate  for  public  office.  In  the 
late  1840s  Johnson  served  a  year  in  the  United  States  Senate,  having  been  appointed  to  a 
vacancy  in  that  body.  He  was  governor  of  Georgia  from  1853  to  1857. 

As  the  controversy  over  slavery  extension  developed  in  the  1850s,  Johnson  believed  that 
popular  sovereignty  was  the  proper  course.  He  opposed  the  disruption  of  the  Democratic 
party,  contending  that  a  division  would  lead  to  the  triumph  of  the  sectional  Republican 
party,  and  consequently  ran  for  the  vice-presidency  on  a  ticket  of  National  Democrats 
headed  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  After  Lincoln's  election  Johnson  opposed  immediate  seces- 
sion while  adopting  a  wait-and-see  attitude.  When  secession  became  a  reality,  he  followed 
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his  state.  As  a  Confederate  senator  (1862-1865)  Johnson  maintained  his  states'  rights  pre- 
dilections by  opposing  conscription  and  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  He  con- 
sistently voted  against  the  legislative  program  of  the  Davis  administration. 

After  the  war  Herschel  V.  Johnson  was  president  of  the  Georgia  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1865.  He  became  a  federal  judge  in  1873.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  1 125-1 126; 
Percy  Scott  Flippin,  "Herschel  Vespasian  Johnson,"  DAB,  X,  102-103. 


: Alexander  H.  Stephens. 


Robert  D.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Montrose 
May  8th,  1866 

Yours  of  the  3rd  I  found  in  Charlotte  last  week.  Your  instructions 
to  Mr.  Rowland  are  about  the  same  that  I  had  finally  given  to  Col. 
Lamb.  The  latter  in  his  last  letter  to  me  says  the  best  Judges  of  [sic] 
are  of  the  opinion  that  there  will  be  a  rise  in  Liverpool  market 
between  this  and  June — that  reports  from  America  every  year  about 
that  time  of  damage  done  by  frosts,  etc,  cause  an  advance. 

Finding  after  I  forwarded  all  my  cotton  that  they  did  not  make  the 
50  p.c.  advance  until  consignment  in  Lpool,  I  wrote  to  him  to  sell 
two  bales  and  send  me  the  proceeds  by  Express.  He  replied  that  rather 
than  sell  any  of  my  cotton  in  the  present  depressed  state  of  the  market, 
he  would  allow  me  to  draw  on  him  at  ten  days  sight  thro'  the  Natn/ 
Bank  in  b.  for  $500,  which  amt  I  drew,  paying  the  Bank  IV2  p.c.  He 
ships  my  cot  to  Bullock  and  Robertson,  as  I  have  requested  the  order- 
ing of  a  few  articles  from  L.  including  gun,  etc,  and  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  last  named,  formerly  of  Norfolk. 

On  the  4th  of  June  my  debt  of  J287V2  in  gold  falls  due— $250  bor- 
rowed for  six  months  at  15  p.c.  If  I  clear  the  least  fraction  over  25  cts 
per  lb.  (the  market  prices  at  that  time)  I  have  made  a  good  bargain; 
otherwise  bad.  I  used  nearly  all  of  the  gold  at  46  cts  premium;  now  it 
is  only  25,  and  may  be  less  by  the  4th  when  I  will  pay  out  of  the  500. 
Lamb  did  not  speak  of  the  receipt  of  my  cotton.  I  expect  acknowl- 
edgement tomorrow.  .  .  . 
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Stevenson  and  Myers  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Covington,  Ky. 
May  12,  1866 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  we  hold  your  seven  Rail- 
road bonds  guaranteed  by  the  City  of  Covington  subject  to  your  order. 
After  much  negotiation  and  delay  we  succeded  in  getting  them  a  day 
or  two  since.  Messrs  Kinkead  8c  Carlisle  accept  your  proposition  to 
take  the  interest  which  has  accrued  on  the  coupons  as  a  fee  and  to 
return  the  bonds  and  $3,360.00  Mr.  Carlisle  turned  over  to  us  18  pi- 
anos which  we  sold,  and  from  the  proceeds  have  been  barely  [able]  to 
buy  up  the  bonds  from  the  party  to  whom  he  sold  them,  and  have 
sufficient  to  pay  the  $3,360.  We  received  the  proceeds  of  the  pianos 
about  a  month  since  and  then  expected  to  get  the  bonds  daily,  but 
were  not  able  to  get  them  until  Thursday.  The  money  meantime  has 
been  in  [the]  bank. 

Judge  Kinkead  said  to  us  last  winter  that  he  would  pay  our  fee  in 
this  matter  but  has  not  yet  done  so  and  we  do  not  know  whether  he 
expects  to  do  so  or  not.  We  therefore  conclude  to  retain  a  fee,  and 
should  he  hereafter  pay  us,  we  will  remit  the  amount  retained  to  you. 

The  amount  of  the  coupon  without  interest  up  to  &  including 
March  1,  '66  was  $3,360.00 

We  have  heretofore  sent  you  2,000.00 

Balance  due  1,360.00 

One  month's  interest  6.80 


Total  due  you  $1,366.80 

Deduct  fee  retained  200.00 


Amount  for  which  we  send  chk  $1,166.80 

Less  cost  of  exchange  on  N.Y. 

Your  Bonds  with  unpaid  coupons  are  deposited  in  the  vault  of  the 
Northern  Bank  of  Kentucky  in  our  name,  and  are  at  all  times  subject 
to  your  order. 
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Jonathan  Worth  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Raleigh  May  15  1866 

In  looking  after  the  Swamp  lands  I  find  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Lit.  Board,  that  the  action  of  the  board  was  much  embarrassed  by 
claims  set  up  under  old  grants,  which  the  claimants  averred  covered  a 
very  large  portion  of  them. 

In  your  letter  of  Decr  8l"  1845  to  R.  L.  Myers  you  refer  to  a  claim  by 
the  North  American  land  Co.  on  the  Hyde  lands.  I  can  find  no  further 
trace  of  this  claim.  Do  you  remember  whether  any  thing  was  done  by 
way  of  compromise  or  otherwise,  in  relation  to  this  claim? 


William  A.  Graham  to  Stevenson  and  Myers  unc 

Hillsboro',  N.C. 
May  19th*,  1866 

Yours  of  the  12th  inst.  containing  draft  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Covington  on  the  American  National  Bank  N.Y.  for  the  sum  of 
$1164.85  on  account  of  the  balance  of  interest  on  my  bonds  guaran- 
teed by  the  City  of  Covington,  is  this  day  received. 

In  it  you  mention  that  you  have  succeeded  in  recovering  my  Bonds, 
and  now  have  them  deposited  in  the  Northern  Bank  of  Kentucky,  and 
they  are  at  all  times  subject  to  my  order.  I  am  under  very  [great?] 
obligation  for  your  promptness  and  energy  in  this  attention  to  my 
interests,  and  will  be  obliged  to  you,  to  transmit  the  bonds  to  me,  at 
this  place  .  .  .  with  information  of  the  Bank  in  New  York,  at  which 
the  City  of  Covington  will  in  future  pay  the  semi  annual  interest.  If 
however  the  Bonds  can  be  sold  at  a  price  near  their  par  value,  say  not 
less  than  5  per  cent  below,  I  will  thank  you  to  sell  them  &  remit  the 
proceeds  by  draft  on  New  York. 

Your  fee  is  a  reasonable  one,  but  as  Messrs  Kinkead  and  Carlisle 
occasioned  the  necessity  for  incurring  it,  I  think  it  should  be  paid  by 
them;  and  their  acceptance  of  my  proposition,  which  included  this, 
should  be  considered  as  an  adoption  of  the  whole.  I  will  thank  you 
therefore  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  Judge  Kinkead  as  contem- 
plated in  his  conversation  last  winter  to  which  you  refer. 
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George  B.  Simpson1  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Washington,  D.C., 
May  21st.,  1866 

About  the  holidays,  in  1863,  while  stationed  at  New  Berne,  N.C.  in 
the  capacity  of  Paymaster,  U.S.  Army,  I  met  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Rich,2  of  Little  Washington,  N.C,  who  stated  to  me,  somewhat 
confidentially,  that  he  had  a  permit  from  President  Lincoln  allowing 
him  to  pass  our  military  lines  at  pleasure,  and  that  he  also  had  per- 
mission to  pass  and  repass  the  Confederate  Military  lines  in  North 
Carolina  at  will,  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  then 
Governor  Vance,  Hon.  Mr.  Rainer,3  Hon.  William  A.  Graham,  and 
other  distinguished  gentlemen  and  officers  of  the  State;  that  it  had 
recently  been  stated  to  him  by  one  or  more  of  the  aforesaid  gentlemen, 
that  frequent  meetings  had  been  held  in  the  Governor's  room  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  Union  and  dis-Union;  that  all  the  gentlemen 
thus  assembled  were  in  favor  of  re-union,  including  the  Governor; 
that  Governor  Vance,  thereafter,  was  summoned  to  Richmond  by  Jef- 
ferson Davis;  and  that,  after  his  return,  on  the  occasion  of  another 
meeting  at  the  Governor's  room,  in  a  violent  speech,  Governor  Vance 
favored  secession,  and  the  so-called  Southern  Confederacy;  that  this 
course  of  the  Governor's  was  denounced  by  Mr.  Rainer  and  the  other 
gentlemen  present,  and  that  the  Governor  was  thus  compeled  to  yield 
to  the  will  of  the  majority. 

After  this  action  had  in  these  several  meetings,  it  was  resolved  by 
this  body  of  patriots  to  submit  a  proposition  to  the  Government  at 
Washington  for  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion,  and  to  terminate 
the  war.  It  was  as  follows,  to  wit:  That  the  Federal  Army  in  North 
Carolina  should  be  sufficiently  strengthened  to  enable  it  to  move  from 
the  sea-board  to  the  interior  of  the  State;  that  it  should  take  and  hold 
the  Railroads  communicating  with  Richmond,  and  Charleston;  that 
this  would  effectually  cut  the  Rebellion  intwo  and  would  unite  the 
Federal  Army  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  same  Army  on 
the  Atlantic,  through  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina;  this 
being  accomplished,  the  distinguished  gentlemen  submitting  the 
proposition  to  the  Government  at  Washington  and  other  prominent 
gentlemen  of  the  State  would  take  the  stump,  go  before  the  people  on 
the  proposition,  and  within  sixty  days  would  put  seventy  thousand 
North  Carolina  soldiers  into  the  Federal  ranks,  and  thus  turn  the 
State  over  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  Union.  It  was  argued 
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that  this  course  would  cut  off  Richmond  from  its  supplies  of  provi- 
sions and  men  from  the  South,  and  would  cut  off  Charleston  from  its 
supplies  of  men  from  Lee's  Army,  and  thus  effectually  crush  the 
Rebellion,  as  neither  could  hold  out  ninety  days  thereafter,  when  the 
Union  Army  could  retire  and  rest  upon  its  laurels. 

Mr.  Rich  assured  me  that  a  proposition  essentially  embodying  the 
foregoing  statements  had  been  submitted  in  good  faith,  by  the  gen- 
tlemen aforesaid,  to  the  Government  at  Washington,  through  Union 
Army  officers  at  Little  Washington,  and  New  Berne,  N.C.,  and  Major 
General  B.  F.  Butler,4  commanding  Department  of  Virginia  and  N.C. 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  as  early  as  December,  1863. 

As  no  mention  has  ever  been  authoritatively  made  of  such  a  propo- 
sition having  been  tendered  President  Lincoln  at  any  time  by  any  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  and  certainly  never  acted  on,  at 
least  in  the  direction  indicated,  I  therefore  avail  myself  of  the  present 
moment  to  inquire  of  you  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  statement,  and  to 
what  extent  it  may  be  true. 

As  it  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  particularly  to  me,  and  if  true, 
to  every  lover  of  his  Government  and  Country,  and  certainly  to  every 
patriot,  philanthropist,  and  Christian,  for  it  appears  evident  that  the 
course  indicated  would  have  closed  the  war  at  least  one  year  earlier 
than  it  was  closed,  and  that  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  lives  would 
have  been  saved  by  it,  and  probably  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars; 
therefore  I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  addressing 
you  this  inquiry,  and  that  you  will  give  it  your  earliest  attention. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Very  respectfully, 
Your  Ob't  Serv't. 
Late  Paymaster,  U.S.A. 


George  B.  Simpson,  of  Oregon,  a  native  of  New  York,  was  appointed  major  and  pay- 
master of  U.S.  volunteers  in  November,  1862.  He  resigned  from  this  position  in  May,  1864. 
In  March,  1867,  he  was  appointed  to  the  same  rank  and  duty  in  the  regular  army.  He  died 
in  October,  1867.  Thomas  H.  S.  Hamersly  (ed.  andcomp.),  Complete  Regular  Army  Register  of 
the  United  States:  For  One  Hundred  Tears  (1779  to  1879)  (Washington:  T.  H.  S.  Hamersly, 
1880),  759,  and  in  same  volume,  "Officers  and  Volunteers,  1861-1863,"  98. 

2This  was  probably  David  J.  Rich,  of  Pitt  County,  a  carpetbagger  of  unsavory  reputation 
who  was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1868  and  state  senator,  1868-1869. 
(Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  254n,  350n;  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  447, 
846.)  The  episode  alluded  to  in  this  letter  is  not  creditable. 

8 Kenneth  Rayner  (1808-1884)  attended  the  Tarborough  Academy  and  read  law  with 
Thomas  Ruffin  in  preparation  for  a  career  as  lawyer,  politician,  and  bureaucrat.  A  man  of 
great  talents,  though  sometimes  unstable,  he  attracted  favorable  attention  as  the  youngest 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1835.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1835,  1836,  1846,  1848,  and  1850;  the  state  Senate  in  1854;  and  the  United  States 
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House  of  Representatives,  1839-1845.  He  was  successively  a  Jacksonian  Democrat,  a  Cal- 
houn Democrat,  a  Whig,  an  American  (Know-Nothing),  a  Conservative,  and  a  Republi- 
can. As  a  member  of  the  Convention  of  1861  Rayner  was  a  secessionist;  later,  because  of  his 
opposition  to  the  Davis  administration,  he  was  secretly  a  supporter  of  William  W.  Holden's 
peace  movement.  Following  the  war,  Rayner  failed  as  a  Mississippi  planter  and  was  a  fed- 
eral officeholder.  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  "Kenneth  Rayner,"  DAB,  XV,  416-417; 
McCormick,  Convention  Personnel,  68. 

'Benjamin  Franklin  Butler  (1818-1893),  who  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  came  to 
manhood  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  He  graduated  from  Waterville  (now  Colby)  College, 
read  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar  in  1840.  He  soon  built  a  large  crimi- 
nal practice,  maintaining  offices  in  Lowell  and  Boston.  In  politics  he  was  an  ambitious 
Democrat  who  served  in  the  state  House  of  Representatives  in  1853  and  in  the  state  Senate 
in  1859.  He  supported  Breckinridge  for  the  presidency  in  1860  but  before  the  decade  was 
out  was  a  leading  Radical  Republican.  During  the  war  Butler  rivaled  Lincoln  and  Grant  in 
notoriety.  Five  days  after  the  fall  of  Sumter  he  dramatically  arrived  with  the  Massachusetts 
Eighth  to  lift  the  blockade  of  Washington,  D.C.  The  first  major  general  of  volunteers  to  be 
appointed  by  Lincoln,  Butler  demonstrated  no  great  military  ability  but  contributed  greatly  to 
the  Union  cause  because  of  his  status  as  a  popular  and  colorful  Democrat.  He  was  badly 
defeated  at  Big  Bethel,  commanded  a  successful  amphibious  attack  on  Hatteras  Inlet,  and 
occupied  New  Orleans  and  was  its  controversial  military  governor;  his  failure  to  adequately 
support  Grant's  offensive  of  1864  allowed  his  army  to  be  bottled  up  at  Bermuda  Hundred 
by  an  inferior  Confederate  force  under  Beauregard.  He  coined  the  phrase  "contraband-of- 
war"  when  referring  to  slaves  who  fled  into  Union  lines,  and  it  entered  the  language.  After 
the  war  he  aligned  himself  with  the  Radical  Republicans,  sat  in  the  national  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  1867  to  1875,  and  was  one  of  the  House  managers  in  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings against  Andrew  Johnson.  He  was  returned  to  Congress  for  one  term,  1877-1879,  as 
a  Greenbacker.  By  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Greenback  and  Democratic  parties,  Butler 
in  1882  was  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts,  a  coveted  office  which  had  previously  eluded 
him.  In  1884  Butler  was  the  unsuccessful  presidential  candidate  of  the  National  (Green- 
back) party.  This  was  his  last  political  activity.  Carl  Russell  Fish,  "Benjamin  Franklin  But- 
ler," DAB,  III,  357-359;  Ezra  J.  Warner,  Generals  in  Blue:  Lives  of  the  Union  Commanders  (Baton 
Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1964),  60-61. 


William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  to  William  A.  Graham       duke 

[Lincoln  County] 
May  21st  1866 

I  received  your  letter  on  Saturday  and  as  I  suppose  you  wish  to 
know  immediately  about  the  corn  will  reply  this  morning.  Over  fifty 
bushels  can  be  bought  in  Charlotte  at  $1.45.  .  .  .  The  best  plan  how- 
ever is  to  buy  as  the  Charlotte  merchants  do  in  Richmond.  You  can 
get  it  there  at  .65  to  .80  cents  per  bu  &  the  freight  is  about  25  cts 
making  [the]  cost  only  little  over  a  dollar.  You  have  to  furnish  the 
bags.  I  suppose  you  can  have  it  in  Charlotte  in  a  week  from  the  time 
you  order  it.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  attend  to  it  immediately  as  I 
reckon  Wallace  is  about  out.  .  .  . 
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Ann  Eliza  died  suddenly  yesterday  evening  and  I  don't  think  old 
man  Dick  will  survive  her  many  days.  My  plan  of  dividing  the  land 
and  negroes  works  as  well  as  I  could  wish  so  far. 

Capt.  James  Johnston1  who  is  now  mining  on  Cousin  R.  Brevard's2 
land  thinks  that  Cousin  R.  would  sign  a  release  to  all  claims  for  min- 
erals on  your  land,  you  doing  the  same  for  him. 

The  Yankees  write  that  as  I  had  no  written  contract  &  Wm  is  unwil- 
ling for  Neal  to  return,  they  can  take  no  action  in  the  matter.  .  .  . 
Some  of  the  students  at  Davidson  College  beat  a  negro  last  week  for 
which  the  "FMB '3  fined  them  $50.  each. 

All  send  love. 


'James  Franklin  Johnston  (b.  1828),  of  Lincoln  County,  was  a  merchant  and  ironmonger. 
He  had  been  a  captain  in  the  First  North  Carolina  Cavalry  Regiment.  Grant,  Alumni  His- 
tory, 324. 

2  Robert  A.  Brevard  (1799-1879)  had  inherited  Mount  Tirza  Forge,  which  he  operated  un- 
til 1870,  from  his  father,  Alexander  Brevard.  He  was  interred  at  Machpelah  Presbyterian 
Church  in  east  Lincoln  County,  near  where  he  had  lived  all  his  life.  Sherrill,  Annals  of  Lin- 
coln County,  58,  228. 

3Freedmen's  Bureau. 


Robert  R.  Bridgets1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Tarboro',  N.C., 
May  22,  1866. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  on  the  matter  of  completing  the 
Western  extension  to  Cleveland,  or  some  other  suitable  point  in 
Tenn. 

If  it  is  to  be  done  by  appropriations  by  our  State,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  done  for  twenty  years  to  come.  If  it  were  done,  it  would 
quadruple  the  value  of  the  mountain  land,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great 
mineral  interest  that  would  be  developed  in  that  region.  The  con- 
struction of  the  Road  would  introduce  one  or  two  millions  in  the 
mountain  counties,  while  their  rich  mineral  and  other  lands,  would 
attract  as  much  more,  which  would  greatly  increase  the  money  of  that 
section  beyond  anything  ever  before  known  save  in  the  days  of  the 
Confederacy. 

If  a  link  were  put  in  from  University  Station  to  Henderson,  it 
would  give  a  very  direct  line  from  Memphis  to  Norfolk — incompara- 
bly the  best  line  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic.  It  would  make 
the  Road  of  our  State,  pointing  into  the  interior  of  the  State,  all  good, 
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certain  dividend  paying,  would  more  or  less  have  a  beneficial  effect 
[on]  all  the  Roads  of  the  State.  This  link  from  University  Station,  if 
built,  would  make  the  Raleigh  &  Gaston  &  N.C.  Roads  pay  dividends, 
only  being  20  miles  further  from  Greensboro  to  Richmond,  via  Wel- 
don,  than  Danville,  while  it  would  give  the  advantage  of  the  Norfolk 
harbor,  in  addition  to  the  Richmond  or  Petersburg  market.  I  will  not 
go  into  details. 

My  proposition  is  to  give  the  Road  from  Salisbury  West,  I  mean  the 
States  interest  to  any  responsible  parties  who  will  complete  the  same. 
I  have  spent  the  last  three  weeks  in  New  York,  and  think  it  could  have 
been  done, — what  a  day  may  bring  forth  in  Wall  Street  no  one  can 
tell.  But  suppose  it  should  fail  in  Wall  Street,  why  not  get  up  the 
maps,  Geological  surveys,  engineering  surveys,  with  a  description  of 
the  country,  and  send  an  agent  to  Europe;  other  States  have  given  us 
precedents,  with  success. 

The  State  of  New  [York]  having  expended  $3,000,000.  on  the  Erie 
Road,  finding  that  its  completion  would  draw  too  heavily  on  her 
Treasury,  gave  away  her  interest  to  private  parties  to  have  it  com- 
pleted. Pennsylvania  achieved  a  like  brilliant  success  by  giving  away 
three  millions  expended  on  her  Central  Road.  During  the  present 
month  Va.,  after  having  expended  $3,000,000.  on  the  connection  of 
the  Central  Road  with  the  Ohio  River  at  Covington,  gave  away  her 
interest  to  private  parties  on  condition  that  the  Road,  which  will  take 
$10,000,000.  for  its  completion,  shall  be  constructed  in  two  years. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Governor  be  authorized  to  negotiate  for  the 
completion  of  the  Road  into  Tennessee  with  the  Paint  Rock  Branch, 
if  possible,  would  include  the  link  from  University  Station  to  Hender- 
son, but  if  necessary,  would  leave  off  the  two  latter,  only  making  the 
long  straight  line,  if  necessary.  After  giving  plenary  power  for  nego- 
tiating, I  would  give  him  instructions  in  Secret  session,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  negotiating  agent,  or  agents,  for  if  they  were  made  public,  they 
might  be  in  the  way  of  getting  better  terms.  Sir  Morton  Peto2  last  Fall 
undertook  a  larger  enterprize  than  this,  which  was  stopped  by  the 
judicial  declaration  that  the  lease  of  the  Catawissa  Road  was  void. 

I  have  very  little  doubt,  if  there  should  be  no  derangements  of  the 
money  markets  at  the  great  centres  at  home  &  abroad,  it  can  be  done. 

The  convention  might  even  go  further,  and  authorize  the  selling  of 
the  Stock  at  Par,  of  the  Raleigh  &  Gaston  &  the  N.C.  Road  if  neces- 
sary to  complete  or  secure  the  object  sought. 

This  is  a  better  project  than  Sir  Morton  Peto's,  or  the  Virginia  con- 
nection with  the  Ohio, — and  will  do  more  to  bring  capital  into  our 
State  than  anything  we  can  now  do—and  the  only  thing  I  can  see  that 
we  can  do.  Such  a  contract  would  bring  one  or  two  millions  of  specu- 
lating Capital  in  less  than  one  year,  to  be  exchanged  for  mountain 
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purchases.  If  the  contract  could  be  made  directly  with  English  Capi- 
talists, it  would  bring  their  means  in  competition  with  Wall  Street.  I 
ask  you  to  consider  these  suggestions.  I  can  conceive  of  no  other  plan 
that  would  contribute  such  much  [sic]  towards  relieving  our  State 
Treasury.  More  particularly  if  the  Stock  of  the  State  in  the  R.  &  G.  & 
N.C.  Roads  could  be  sold  at  Par. 


Robert  Rufus  Bridgers  (1819-1888),  of  Edgecombe  County,  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  first  in  the  class  of  1841.  He  immediately  became  a  lawyer  and 
achieved  distinction  through  his  ability  and  diligence.  A  staunch  Democrat,  he  served  in 
the  state  legislature  as  a  commoner  in  1844  and  from  1856  to  1861.  Although  he  was  not  a 
fervent  secessionist,  he  favored  a  convention  in  1861,  expecting  that  secession  would  result. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  1862-1865,  and  supported  the  Davis  admin- 
istration to  the  extent  his  constituents  would  sustain.  Bridgers 's  abiding  interest,  however, 
was  not  law  or  politics.  He  became  a  highly  successful  businessman,  manufacturer,  and 
railroad  builder.  He  had  organized  and  developed  a  Tarboro  bank  of  which  he  became 
president  in  1851.  During  the  1850s  he  acquired  large  landholdings  which  he  operated  as  a 
highly  productive  plantation.  In  1860  he  became  a  director  of  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon 
Railroad,  a  company  he  had  improved  significantly  by  promoting  a  Tarboro  link.  He 
vainly  urged  both  the  railroad  and  the  Confederate  government  to  produce  large  quantities 
of  cotton  for  export  so  as  to  establish  southern  credit  abroad.  During  the  war  he  revamped 
the  facilities  for  the  mining  and  manufacture  of  iron  in  Lincoln  and  adjacent  counties  (the 
"High  Shoals  property").  These  ironworks  supplied  nails  and  plows  to  Carolina  farmers. 
Allegedly  the  facility  was  the  second  largest  such  producer  in  the  Confederacy.  When  the 
Wilmington  and  Weldon  resumed  operations  in  the  fall  of  1865,  Bridgers  was  elected  presi- 
dent. For  the  next  twenty-three  years,  thirteen  of  which  he  was  also  general  superinten- 
dent, he,  as  president,  sought  to  improve  and  expand  the  line  which  was  to  be  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railroad.  C.  C.  Pearson,  "Robert  Rufus  Bridgers,"  DAB,  III,  33-34. 

2 Sir  Samuel  Morton  Peto  (1809-1889)  was  an  English  engineer,  contractor,  and  politician. 
Albert  M.  Hyamson,  A  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography  (New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
1916),  502. 


Resolutions  of  the  Bar 

of  Person  County 

on  the  death  of 

Hon.  George  E.  Badger,1 

May  Term 

1866. 


Hon.  George  E.  Badger  died  of  paralysis,  at  his  residence  in 
Raleigh,  on  the  1 1th.  of  May,  1866,  in  the  72nd.  year  of  his  age. 

For  a  half  century  he  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
legal  profession.  His  manners  were  simple  and  winning;  his  moral 
and  religious  character  blameless;  his  learning  accurate  and  profound; 
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his  mind  clear  and  logical;  and  his  powers  as  an  advocate  equal  to  the 
powers  of  any  man  of  the  age.  So  that,  in  all  that  constitutes  the 
gentleman,  the  christian,  the  jurist  and  the  advocate,  he  has  been 
cherished  by  us  in  the  past,  as  his  memory  should  be  cherished  by  us 
in  the  future,  as  a  model. 

His  almost  exclusive  devotion  to  his  profession,  for  the  earlier  and 
greater  part  of  his  life,  restricted  the  fame  to  which  his  pre-eminent 
abilities  entitled  him,  to  the  limits  of  North  Carolina;  but  a  portion  of 
his  life  was  given  to  the  National  councils,  and  he  was  esteemed  both 
in  the  Cabinet  and  Senate  as  equal  to  the  wisest  statesman,  and  the 
ablest  debaters.  So  that  it  may  in  truth  be  said  of  the  distinguished 
dead,  that  he  lived  a  long  life  in  the  confidence  and  admiration  of  his 
countrymen,  and  died  with  a  spotless  reputation: 

Therefore 

1.  Resolved,  That  by  the  death  of  Hon.  Geo.  E.  Badger,  the  legal 
profession  has  lost  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments;  society  one  of  its 
most  influential  and  useful  members;  the  State  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished citizens,  and  the  people  one  of  their  most  incorruptible  and 
faithful  servants. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for 
thirty  days. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  his  family,  and  tender 
to  them  this  token  of  our  sympathy  and  condolence. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  transmit  a  copy  of  the  proceedings 
to  Mrs.  Badger,  and  to  the  public  press,  and  that  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Settle,  Solicitor,  present  the  same  to  the  Court  here  sitting,  and 
request  that  they  be  entered  on  the  records. 

The  report  was  supported  by  Gov.  Graham  and  Judge  Kerr,2  in  the 
most  appropriate  and  touching  remarks,  and  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Hon.  Thomas  Settle,  the  Solicitor  for  the  District,  presented  the 
proceedings  to  the  Court,  and  his  Honor,  Judge  Gilliam,3  ordered 
them  to  be  entered  upon  the  records.  Both  the  Solicitor  and  his  Honor 
accompanied  their  action  with  remarks  proper  for  the  occasion,  and 
highly  complimentary  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

E.  G.  Reade,4  Chm'n. 
L.  C.  Edwards,5  Sec'y. 


1  These  resolutions,  written  by  Graham,  appeared  in  the  Raleigh  Sentinel,  May  26,  1866. 
George  Edmund  Badger  (1795-1866),  son  of  Thomas  and  Lydia  Cogdell  Badger,  was  born 
and  educated  a  Federalist,  joined  the  Jacksonians  about  1828,  but  was  a  Whig  by  1836.  He 
was  briefly  secretary  of  the  navy  prior  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Harrison  cabinet  and  United 
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States  senator  from  1846  to  1855.  In  the  Senate  Badger  supported  southern  rights  while 
maintaining  a  nationalist  posture.  He  opposed  Polk's  war  policies  and  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
although  he  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  Congress's  limiting  slavery  in  the  territories.  He 
favored  all  the  1850  compromise  measures  except  the  one  abolishing  the  slave  trade  in 
Washington.  He  refused  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  but  voted  for  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill — a  vote  which  he  lamented  as  the  biggest  mistake  of  his  political  life. 
A  firm  Unionist,  Badger  was  a  founder  of  and  elector  on  the  Constitutional  Union  ticket. 
As  a  delegate  to  the  North  Carolina  Secession  Convention  he  opposed  secession  and  pro- 
posed a  declaration  of  southern  independence  as  the  proper  expedient.  Badger  supported 
the  war  without  enthusiasm  until  his  health  broke  in  1863.  A  lawyer  by  profession,  Badger 
maintained  a  wide  and  successful  practice.  He  frequently  argued  cases  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  and  ranked  with  Webster,  Crittenden,  Berrien,  and  Cushing  as  one 
of  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  day.  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  "George  Edmund  Badger," 
DAB,  I,  485-486. 

2John  Kerr  (1811-1879),  of  Caswell  County,  read  law  with  Richmond  M.  Pearson.  De- 
feated as  the  Whig  gubernatorial  candidate  in  1852,  he  served  one  term  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  1853-1855.  He  was  deeply  influenced  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  de- 
bates. He  entered  Congress  as  a  Union  Whig,  but  became  a  southern  rights  man  and 
Democrat.  He  was  a  commoner  in  1858  and  1860  and  a  superior  court  judge,  1862-1863  and 
1874-1879.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  1159;  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  326-327, 
362,  574;  Van  Noppen  Papers. 

8Robert  B.  Gilliam  (1805-1870),  of  Oxford,  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  a  prominent  attorney,  and  an  interested  Whig  politician.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Constitutional  Conventions  of  1835  and  1865,  frequently  a  member  of  the  General  As- 
sembly (Speaker  of  the  Commons  in  1840,  1848,  and  1862),  and  a  superior  court  judge.  He 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  in  1870  but  died  before  taking  of- 
fice. He  was  a  trustee  of  his  alma  mater  for  thirty  years.  Graham  and  Gilliam  often  cor- 
responded regarding  political  affairs.  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  307,  309-310, 
315-317,  329,  357,  362,  695,  744n,  817,  832;  Spencer  Alumni  Project. 

4Edwin  Godwin  Reade  (1812-1894),  of  Person  County,  was  educated  by  his  widowed 
mother  and  read  law.  After  having  worked  as  a  young  man  on  a  farm,  in  a  carriage  shop, 
and  in  a  tannery,  Reade  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835  and  established  his  practice  in 
Roxboro.  He  became  one  of  the  "most  notable  advocates  in  the  history  of  the  state."  He 
wrote  a  number  of  important  decisions  while  he  was  an  associate  justice  of  the  state 
supreme  court,  1868-1879.  In  politics  Reade  was  first  a  Whig,  then  a  Know-Nothing,  and 
later  a  Republican.  He  served  one  term  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  1855-1857,  and 
was  shocked  by  the  attack  on  Senator  Charles  Sumner.  At  Seward's  request  John  A. 
Gilmer  approached  Reade  about  the  possibility  of  a  place  in  the  Lincoln  cabinet,  but 
Reade  declined  to  be  considered.  He  opposed  secession,  favored  the  Holden-sponsored 
peace  movement,  and  approved  congressional  reconstruction.  He  presided  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1865.  A  superb  speaker  and  energetic  fighter,  Reade  concealed  a 
rather  cold  nature  by  maintaining  a  facade  of  dignified  affability.  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamil- 
ton, "Edwin  Godwin  Reade,"  DAB,  XV,  432. 

6Leonidas  Compton  Edwards  (1825-1908),  a  native  of  Person  County  who  settled  in  Ox- 
ford, graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1844  and  read  law  with  Judge 
Richmond  M.  Pearson.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  thorough,  logical,  and  eloquent.  Prior  to  the 
Civil  War  his  political  convictions  were  those  of  a  Clay  Whig.  He  was  the  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1861  and  state  senator,  1870-1872.  Edwards  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  Congress.  McCormick,  Convention  Personnel,  92-93;  Oxford  Public 
Ledger,  September  19,  1908. 
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Kemp  P.  Battle  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

[with  enclosure] 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 


Raleigh, 

May  22nd.,  1866. 


Private 


I  hope  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  accept  the  invitation  herewith 
extended  to  you.  It  will  give  you  opportunity  to  review  the  past,  and 
in  explaining  the  course  of  Mr.  Badger,  in  voting  for  war  after  a  life 
spent  in  fighting  against  secession,  you  will  incidentally  unfold  to  the 
public  the  reasons  which  influenced  your  own  conduct  and  that  of 
such  your  humble  followers  as  myself. 

We  desire  to  give  you  full  time  to  prepare  the  address, — as  long  as 
you  desire.  Some  desired  to  ask  you  to  appoint  a  time  during  the 
approaching  session  of  the  Supreme  Court.  But  I  insisted  that 
nothing  should  be  said  calculated  to  hurry  you,  and  that  view  was 
cordially  acquiesced  in. 

When  you  are  ready,  give  me  seasonable  notice,  and  I  will  take  care 
that  the  occasion  shall  be  made  public  in  time  to  secure  an  audience. 

[P.S.]  If  I  can  be  of  service  in  hunting  up  documents,  facts,  or  figures, 
command  me. 


[Enclosure] 


Invitation  to  Give  Memorial  Address  on 

George  E.  Badger  a&h 

Raleigh, 

May  22nd.,  1866. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
the  bar  of  Wake  County,  held  to-day. 

"Resolved,  by  the  members  of  the  bar  of  Wake  County,  that  a 
Committee  of  five  be  raised  to  request,  in  their  behalf,  the  Hon.  Will: 
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A.  Graham  to  deliver  in  this  City,  at  such  time  as  may  be  to  him 
agreeable,  an  address  on  the  life  and  character  of  George  E.  Badger." 

Allow  us,  in  communicating  the  request,  to  add  our  cordial  indi- 
vidual wishes  that  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  comply  with  our 
request. 

Very  respectfully, 
Kemp  P.  Battle. 
Charles  Manly.1 
Thos.  Bragg.2 
Jno.  H.  Bryan.3 
H.  W.  Husted.4 
S.  H.  Rogers.5 


Charles  Manly  (1795-1871),  a  native  of  Chatham  County,  was  the  brother  of  Judge 
Matthias  E.  Manly  and  the  Reverend  Basil  Manly,  president  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1814  and  was  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion. Politically  Manly  aligned  himself  with  the  Whig  party,  serving  for  many  years  as  a 
member  of  its  central  committee.  As  governor  of  North  Carolina  (1849-1851)  he  was  an  ad- 
vocate of  education  and  internal  improvements.  He  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  trustees  from  1821  to  1869,  except  when  he  was  governor. 
Ashe,  Biographical  History,  VI,  349-356. 

2Thomas  Bragg  (1810-1872),  a  brother  of  Confederate  General  Braxton  Bragg,  was  born 
in  Warrenton.  He  was  educated  in  a  local  academy  and  had  three  years  at  the  famous 
Partridge  Military  School  in  Middleton,  Connecticut.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833 
and  established  a  successful  legal  practice  in  Northampton  County.  In  politics  Bragg  was  a 
Democrat  in  a  Whig  stronghold;  nevertheless,  he  won  a  seat  in  the  Commons  in  1842,  was 
governor  (1855-1859),  and  served  as  United  States  senator  (1859-1861).  He  and  Holden  were 
rivals  for  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  party,  with  Bragg  usually  having  a  dominant 
position.  C.  C.  Pearson,  "Thomas  Bragg,"  DAB,  II,  588-589. 

8John  Heritage  Bryan  (1798-1870),  of  New  Bern  and  Raleigh,  was  the  son  of  a  prosperous 
merchant  whose  family  settled  in  Craven  County  in  1747.  He  was  awarded  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1815  and  a  master's  in  1820.  After  reading 
law  with  William  Gaston,  Bryan  practiced  in  New  Bern  and,  after  1838,  in  Raleigh  before 
gradually  retiring  because  of  declining  health.  In  politics  he  was  a  firm  and  ardent  Whig. 
He  was  four  times  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  while  a  young  man  but  later  in  life 
promoted  Whig  principles  by  attending  meetings,  contributing  money,  writing  letters,  and 
making  addresses.  He  was  a  university  trustee  for  forty-five  years.  Because  Bryan  and 
Graham  had  similar  interests  and  views,  their  correspondence  is  frequently  very  revealing. 
Van  Noppen  Papers;  Powell,  Dictionary  of  North  Carolina  Biography,  I,  255-256. 

*  Hiram  W.  Husted  was  a  Wake  County  lawyer  who  had  edited  the  Clarion,  a  Whig  cam- 
paign paper,  1844.  He  was  very  active  in  the  party  and  exerted  considerable  influence. 
Hamilton  and  Williams,  Graham  Papers,  IV,  425n. 

8Sion  Hart  Rogers  (1825-1874),  of  Wake  County,  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  colonel  of  the  Forty-seventh  North  Carolina  Regiment,  state  attorney  gen- 
eral, 1863-1866,  and  a  member  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  serving  as  a 
Whig  member,  1853-1855,  and  as  a  Democratic  member,  1871-1873.  Biographical  Directory  of 
Congress,  1537;  Spencer  Alumni  Project. 
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Henry  S.  Tew1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Ml.  Pleasant,  S.C. 
May  24,  1866 

Dear  Sir 

I  pray  your  pardon  for  troubling  you,  which  you  will  doubtless  the 
more  readily  grant  as  my  object  is  public,  not  private  advantage. 

The  financial  constitution  of  S°  Carolina  and  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
Chief  Sources  of  revenue  by  the  emancipation  of  the  Slaves,  forces 
upon  her  the  revision  of  her  tax  laws.  The  anomalous  and  arbitrary 
classification  and  assessment  of  Land  which  for  more  than  half  a  Cen- 
tury has  prevailed  is  abandoned,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  I 
am  endeavouring  to  get  from  Sister  Southern  States  information  to  be 
submitted  at  the  next  Session  in  November  1st  as  to  the  mode  of 
assessment  of  the  value  of  land  in  the  State  of  N9  Car.  2nd  the  rate  per 
Cent  of  the  tax  on  the  assessed  Value  and  thirdly.  Whether  any 
Change  has  been  made  in  the  System  as  it  prevailed  before  the  War? 
and  if  so — What? 

My  acquaintance  in  your  State  is  limited  and  I  cannot  now  locate  a 
Single  one  with  any  certainty  and  hence  my  intrusion  on  you  for 
which  I  again  ask  you  pardon. 

I  am  dear  sir 
with  great  respect 
Your  ob  Svt 

Charleston  is  my  nearest  Post  Office 


1  Henry  S.  Tew  was  probably  a  relative  of  Charles  Courtenay  Tew,  a  native  South 
Carolinian  who  operated  the  Hillsborough  Military  Academy  before  the  Civil  War.  Lefler 
and  Wager,  Orange  County,  339. 


William  A.  Graham  to  Kemp  P.  Battle  and  Others1      a&h 

Hillsboro,  May  26th.  1866. 

Gentlemen: 

Yours  of  the  22d.  inst.,  inviting  me,  in  behalf  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  bar  of  Wake  County,  to  deliver  in  the  city  of  Raleigh  a  discourse 
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in  commemoration  of  the  talents  and  virtues  of  our  distinguished 
associate  and  friend,  George  E.  Badger,  whose  recent  demise  occasions 
so  signal  a  loss  to  the  profession  and  the  country,  owing  to  my 
absence  for  a  few  days  from  home,  was  received  only  yesterday. 

However  much  I  regret  that  your  selection  for  this  office  had  not 
fallen  on  some  one  of  more  leisure  and  greater  capacity,  it  will  afford 
me  a  melancholy  satisfaction  thus  to  unite  with  you  in  paying  funeral 
honors  to  one  so  worthy  of  every  tribute  of  respect  and  affection. 

The  time  for  this  ceremony,  which  you  are  pleased  to  refer  to  my 
appointment,  I  trust  may  be  left  to  future  arrangement. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

W.  A.  GRAHAM. 

To  Messrs.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  Chas.  Manly,  Thos.  Bragg,  Jno.  H. 
Bryan,  H.  W.  Husted,  and  Sion  H.  Rogers,  Esquires. 


From  the  Raleigh  Sentinel  (semi-weekly),  May  31,  1866. 


Montford  McGehee1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

[May,  1866.] 

Mr.  Battle  handed  me  yesterday  evening  your  letter  of  the  26th.,  &  I 
nasten  to  give  such  answers  as  my  means  of  information  will  permit. 

The  date  of  Mr.  Badger's  birth  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Family 
Record,  in  his  own  handwriting. 

"George  E.  Badger,  son  &  eldest  child  of  Thomas  Badger,  of  New- 
bern,  and  Lydia  his  wife,  was  born  in  that  town  on  the  17th.  day  of 
April,  1795." 

His  father's  birthday  thus  recorded,  "Thomas  Badger,  son  of 
Edmund  and  Lucretia  Badger,  was  born  at  Windham,  Connecticut, 
on  the  27th.  day  of  June,  1766." 

He  rec'd  a  good  education,  &  immediately  after  he  grew  up,  emi- 
grated to  the  South,  landing  at  Newbern.  By  some  circumstance,  not 
now  remembered,  he  was  induced  to  go  to  Johnston  County,  where  he 
established  a  School.  When  the  Fall  came  on,  his  health  was  so  much 
shattered  by  the  Autumnal  diseases  of  that  Section,  that  he  repaired  to 
Connecticut  for  its  restoration.  He  did  not  stay  long,  however,  but 
returned  to  Newbern,  where  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  Law,  to 
the  practice  of  which  he  was  in  due  time  admitted.  His  rise  in  his 
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profession  was  rapid,  from  the  year  1792 — when  he  was  but  26  years 
of  age — to  the  year  '99,  his  name  appears  constantly  as  one  of  the 
leading  Counsel  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Newbern.  Of  his  boldness  Sc 
intrepidity,  qualities  then  called  prominently  into  requisition  by  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  Country,  anecdotes  are  still  preserved. 

The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  The  impression,  from 
recollections  of  the  conversations  of  Mr.  Badger,  is  that  he  died  at 
thirty  three  years  of  age,  which  would  be  the  year  '99. 

Mr.  Badger  entered  College  in  the  Freshman  Class.  During  the 
Sophomore  year,  he  rec'd  a  letter  from  his  Uncle,2  announcing  that 
after  the  end  of  the  term, — whether  the  end  of  the  year  or  not  is  not 
recollected, — he  would  not  return.  Mr.  Badger  showed  the  letter  to  Dr. 
Dwight,3  the  regard  of  whom  he  had  won,  who  expressed  much  kind 
regret.  The  cause  of  this  course  on  the  part  of  his  Uncle  was  never 
explained. 

I  hope,  Sir,  that  these  imperfect  memoranda  may  be  of  some  use. 

Permit  me,  Sir,  to  express  the  gratification  which  I  feel,  that  the 
delivery  of  this  Address  should  be  confided  to  one  so  capable  of 
appreciating  his  noble  nature,  &  great  abilities,  &  one  for  whom  his 
esteem  &  admiration  were  so  well  known. 


1Montford  McGehee  (1822-1895),  of  Person  and  Caswell  counties,  a  planter  and  lawyer, 
was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  where  he  read  law  with  William  Horn 
Battle.  After  attending  Harvard  and  touring  Europe,  he  married  Sallie  Badger,  a  daughter 
of  George  E.  Badger.  He  was  active  in  public  life,  serving  several  sessions  in  the  General 
Assembly  and  as  commissioner  of  agriculture,  1880-1887.  On  June  8,  1876,  at  the  request  of 
the  bench  and  bar  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court,  he  gave  a  memorial  oration  hon- 
oring Graham.  Later  his  address  was  published  under  the  title  Life  and  Character  of  the  Hon. 
William  A.  Graham.  A  Memorial  Oration.  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  331,  426,  454, 
458-459;  R.  A.  Shot  well  and  Natt  Atkinson,  Legislative  Record,  Giving  the  Acts  Passed  Session 
Ending  March,  1877,  Together  with  Sketches  of  the  Lives  and  Public  Acts  of  the  Members  of  Both 
Houses  (Raleigh:  Edwards,  Broughton  and  Company,  1877),  21. 

2 The  given  name  of  Badger's  uncle  is  not  known. 

"Timothy  Dwight  (1752-1817),  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  author,  educator,  and  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  president  of  Yale  College,  1795-1817,  when  Badger  was  a  student 
there,  1810-1812.  CDAB,  257. 


Samuel  F.  Phillips  to  William  A.  Graham  UNC 

Raleigh,  N.C., 
May  30th.,  1866. 

By  this  mail  you  will  receive  a  copy  of  Mr.  Moore's  Constitution.1 
Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  look  over  it,  and  advise  me  as  to  your  views 
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in  regard  to  the  changes,  also  if,  in  your  opinion,  other  changes 
should  be  made,  what  those  changes  may  be.  This  latter  request  I 
make  in  case  you  may  not  have  already  communicated  with  Mr. 
Moore,  or  some  other  gentleman  here. 

I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  looking  over  Mr.  Moore's  proposi- 
tion, as  it  has  only  this  morning  been  laid  upon  our  desks. 


lrThe  Constitutional  Convention  of  1865-1866  proposed  a  new  state  constitution,  which 
was  defeated  at  the  polls  in  August,  1866.  Bartholomew  F.  Moore,  an  able  and  learned  at- 
torney, had  been  instrumental  in  framing  and  securing  adoption  of  the  document  by  the 
convention.  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  172-176. 


Robert  D.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Charlotte,  N.C. 
31st  May,  1866 

I  have  time  to  write  but  a  few  lines  today.  Your  two  letters  28tn  & 
30tn  to  hand.  Wallace  carried  out  the  25  bushels  of  corn  today  from 
N.C.  Depot.  Bro.  Joe  is  in  today  also — did  not  send  any  of  his  corn 
out  as  Wallace  could  not  carry  all.  The  money  you  speak  of  sending 
by  Express  has  not  arrived  at  either  office.  I  shall  come  in  again  next 
Monday. 

[I]  send  my  wagon  down  tomorrow  for  a  family  of  negroes.  Some  of 
mine  are  leaving.  Two  of  my  women  [are]  down  here  today  to  report 
the  wife  of  my  foreman,  tho'  they  said  when  they  left  my  plantation 
they  were  going  out  to  hunt  homes.  Coming  after  new  hands,  I  find 
them  here  and  shall  not  take  them  back.  Hope  to  see  the  Yankee  this 
evening — not  in  his  office  this  morning.  I  think  those  women  not 
finding  him  there  have  gone  back  home. 

I  will  be  obliged  for  the  loan  of  $200  in  [if]  you  can  let  me  have  it.  I 
have  delayed  too  long  in  buying  the  gold  to  pay  my  June  debt  and 
thereby  lost  over  $35.  though  buying  for  11  p.c,  that  the  rate  at  which 
I  used  the  borrowed  money  I  had. 

Sudie,  Bettie,  and  the  boys  will  be  up  to  see  me.  I  am  afraid  my 
negroes  may  become  troublesome  and  confine  me  as  closely  to  the 
field  as  last  year.  Wallace  is  quite  hopeful  for  his  cotton  and  corn 
crop.  But  the  cold  weather  which  still  continues  is  a  great  drawback. 
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G.  W.  Rowland  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Norfolk  [Va.] 
June  1,  1866 

Enclosed  a/c  sales  52  Bales  Cotton  .  .  .  $5864.07.  .  .  .  The  cotton  is 
not  yet  paid  for,  but  the  purchaser  agreed  to  do  so  tomorrow  or  Mon- 
day and  I  suppose  will  do  it. 

Yours  of  28tn  reed.  I  will  do  as  directed  in  regard  to  sending  the 
funds  to  you  or  to  Raleigh,  but  I  do  not  often  hear  of  persons  going 
that  way  until  too  late,  and  as  a  general  thing  they  do  not  like  to  take 
money  or  valuables,  except  at  owners  risk  and  not  even  then.  I  can 
send  it  at  any  time  by  Adams  or  Hamden's  Express  at  a  moderate 
charge,  or  would  not  the  banks  give  you  the  notes  for  a  Bank  draft  on 
N.Y.  or  Balti.  The  National  Bank  notes  pass  here  as  well  as  the  legal 
tenders.  The  government  particularly  has  no  right  to  refuse  them  for 
taxes  or  any  other  dues,  as  is  expressly  stated  on  the  back  of  them. 

Enclosed  bill  of  75  Bags  good  sound  White  Corn  sent  by  RR  to 
Charlotte  freight  prepaid  here.  Hope  it  will  arrive  safe  and  give  satis- 
faction. Cotton  not  so  active  and  then  lower.  The  sale  of  yours  is  the 
best  I  have  heard  of  yet. 


John  L.  T.  Sneed1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Somerville, 
Tennessee. 
June  1st.,  1866. 

The  undersigned  proposes  to  prepare  for  the  press,  as  soon  as  the 
proper  material  can  be  collected,  a  volume  of  biographical  sketches  to 
be  called  "Gaston  and  his  Cotemporaries"  [sic],  intended  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  the  names  of  many  distinguished  North  Carolinians 
now  deceased,  who  were  contemporaries  of  the  eminent  jurist  whose 
name  the  book  will  bear. 

Among  the  characters  sketched  will  be  those  of  Judge  Gaston, 
Judge  Haywood,2  Chief  Justice  Taylor,3  Chief  Justice  Henderson,4 
Judge  Nash,5  the  Hon.  John  Stanley,6  the  late  Judge  Badger,  and 
many  other  famous  scholars,  statesmen  and  jurists  of  their  time,  with 
notices  of  many  celebrities  of  North  Carolina,  now  living. 
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The  work  is  intended  to  be  a  simple,  unambitious  portraiture  of  the 
private  lives,  and  public  services  of  these  eminent  men,  and  will  be 
illustrated  by  incidents  and  anecdotes  of  their  private  and  public  lives, 
with  selections  from  their  writings,  and  embellished  with  the 
engraved  likeness  of  each,  if  it  can  be  obtained. 

No  State  in  the  Union  has  in  its  traditions  more  of  the  rich  ore  of  a 
great  history  than  North  Carolina.  There  is  a  simple  grandeur  in  her 
written  annals  which  despite  the  unobtrusive  reticence  of  her  own 
children  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  State  renown,  has  attracted 
the  admiration  of  observant  men  everywhere:  and  had  she  been  as 
forward  in  publishing  her  chronicles,  as  she  has  been  in  achieving  a 
great  history,  she  would  stand  today  among  the  first  in  fame,  as  she 
does  in  merit,  in  the  general  appreciation  of  the  American  public. 

A  native  Carolinian,  the  undersigned  will  enter  upon  the  task  he 
would  assume  con  amove,7  and  will  prosecute  it  with  such  diligence 
as  may  comport  with  his  professional  duties,  but  the  value  of  the 
work,  as  a  historical  record,  must  depend  upon  the  character  and 
accuracy  of  the  materials  furnished  him,  for  which  he  is  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  Carolinians,  and  others  who  may  be  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  distinguished  men  referred  to. 

He,  therefore,  respectfully  solicits  the  aid  of  all  persons  interested  in 
the  history  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  advancement  of  his  enterprise. 

To  this  end,  all  memoranda  of  the  genealogy,  birth,  education, 
marriage,  public  or  private  career,  professional  or  juridical  anecdotes, 
private  letters,  or  other  writings  illustrative  of  the  characters  of  either 
of  the  eminent  persons  named,  or  others  whose  fame  is  dear  to  Caro- 
lina, is  most  earnestly  solicited. 

Trusting,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you  will  at  once  interest  your  self  in  this 
matter, 

I  am,  Y'r  Ob't  Servant, 


\John  Louis  Taylor  Sneed  (1820-1901)  was  born  in  Raleigh,  the  grandson  of  Chief  Justice 
John  L.  Taylor.  He  received  an  academic  and  legal  training,  after  which  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Orange  County,  North  Carolina.  In  1843  he  resettled  in  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
where  he  achieved  distinction  as  district  attorney  general  (1851-1854),  as  the  Tennessee  at- 
torney general  (1854-1859),  as  justice  of  the  Tennessee  Supreme  Court  (1870-1878),  and  as 
judge  on  the  Court  of  Arbitrations  (1878-1883).  Sneed  was  a  captain  in  the  Mexican  War 
and  a  Confederate  brigadier  general  in  the  Civil  War;  in  both  instances  he  was  a  leader  of 
volunteers.  John  W.  Green,  Lives  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  1796-1947 
(Knoxville:  Archer  and  Smith,  1947),  155-160. 

2John  Haywood  (1762-1826),  of  Tennessee,  a  native  of  Halifax  County,  was  a  noted  jurist 
and  historian.  A  self-educated  man,  he  was  North  Carolina  solicitor  general  (1790-1791),  at- 
torney general  (1791-1794),  and  judge  of  superior  court  (1794-1800),  before  relocating  in 
Tennessee  about  1807.  From  1816  to  1826  he  was  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Supreme 
Court.   He  wrote  authoritative  books  on  the  New  Southwest  entitled   The  Natural  and 
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Aboriginal  History  of  Tennessee  (1823)  and  The  Civil  and  Political  History  of  Tennessee  (1823). 
Ashe,  Biographical  History,  VI,  274-282;  CDAB,  419. 

3John  Louis  Taylor  (1769-1829),  a  native  of  London,  was  a  distinguished  attorney  and 
jurist  who  lived  in  Fayetteville,  New  Bern,  and  Raleigh,  where  he  died.  He  attended  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  but  was  largely  self-taught.  He  was  a  Fayetteville  borough 
representative  in  the  1792,  1793,  1794  sessions  of  the  House  of  Commons;  from  1798  to  1818 
he  was  a  justice  of  the  superior  court  (chief  justice  post-1811)  and  from  1819  to  1829  chief 
justice  of  the  state  supreme  court.  John  Louis  Taylor  Sneed,  the  author  of  this  letter,  was 
his  grandson.  Ashe,  Biographical  History,  V,  402-407;  CDAB,  1048. 

4Leonard  Henderson  (1772-1833),  of  Granville  County,  was  a  superior  court  judge, 
1808-1816,  associate  justice  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court,  1818-1829,  and  chiefjus- 
tice,  1829-1833.  An  influential  teacher,  he  conducted  a  law  school  in  conjunction  with  his 
practice.  CDAB,  424. 

Frederick  Nash  (1781-1858),  of  Hillsborough,  son  of  Governor  Abner  Nash,  graduated 
from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton)  in  1799.  After  representing  Orange  County  for 
several  sessions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  devoted  himself  increasingly  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession. A  noted  jurist,  he  served  as  a  superior  court  judge  from  1818  to  1826  and  from  1836 
to  1844.  In  1844  Nash  succeeded  the  deceased  William  Gaston  on  the  North  Carolina 
Supreme  Court.  Nash  remained  on  the  court  until  his  death,  sitting  as  chief  justice  after 
1852.  CDAB,  720;  Lefler  and  Wager,  Orange  County,  335-336. 

"John  Stanly  (1774-1834),  a  native  of  New  Bern,  attorney  and  public  servant,  attended 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton)  and  studied  law  privately.  Frequently  a  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  House  of  Commons,  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  1801-1803  and 
1809-1811.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  1644. 

7"With  love." 


Thomas  P.  Devereux1  to  William  A.  Graham  A&H 

Conoconara, 
June  1st.,  1866. 

I  write  now  so  indistinctly  that  it  is  with  reluctance  I  trouble  any 
one  to  decypher  my  epistles.  I  have  seen  with  much  pleasure  that  you 
have  been  requested  to  address  the  bar  upon  the  subject  of  his  [George 
E.  Badger's]  character.  I  hope  you  will  consent  to  do  so — &  in  the 
further  hope  of  aiding  you  to  do  so  I  indite  this.  My  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Badger  commenced  when  I  was  about  16  years  of  age,  &  he  had 
not  attained  his  15th.  year,  it  continued  for  our  joint  lives,  the  only 
intermission  being  soon  after  he  reached  his  17[th.]  year,  or  about  that 
time  when  he  left  college  from  the  stress  of  pecuniary  affairs,  until  I 
had  completed  my  education.  You  know  the  extent  &  intimacy  of  our 
relations  after  you  came  into  life  as  a  man  prepared  for  the  contest. 
He  did  not  graduate,  but  some  years  after  he  left,  &  when  he  had 
established  a  character,  the  alma  mater  volunteered  him  a  degree,  & 
enrolled  his  name  among  her  children.  We  were  in  the  same  class,  Sc 
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the  same  society.  He  was  not  a  hard  student  of  the  prescribed  course — 
perhaps  I  ought  to  add  that  he  was  remiss  in  his  college  duties,  but  he 
was  eager  for  information  to  a  most  wonderfull  degree.  Among  his 
fellow  students  he  exhibited  the  same  intellectual  superiority  you 
have  seen  him  so  readily  take  among  men.  He  was,  beyond  dispute, 
the  first  boy  of  the  class,  composed  of  some  70  individuals,  &  many 
afterwards  distinguished.  I  think  that  the  thousands  who  have  lis- 
tened to  the  wonderful  fluency  with  which  he  spoke,  the  clearness  of 
his  enunciation,  the  exact  accuracy  of  his  sentences,  &  the  care  with 
which  they  were  formed,  the  right  word  always  in  the  right  place,  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  his  early  attempts  in  our  society  he  was 
almost  a  stammerer.  I  have  heard  him  say  he  owed  exemption  from 
downright  stuttering,  to  his  father,  who  never  would  permit  him  to 
speak  if  he  hesitated  in  the  least,  but  would  make  him  stand  by  his 
side  perfectly  silent  until  he  had  arranged  his  thoughts  &  collected 
himself  for  the  task,  Sc  I  have  heard  our  friend  frequently  say  that  any 
one  could  speak  fluently  who  thought  clearly  &  did  not  lose  his  pres- 
ence of  mind.  Mr.  Badger  was  not  what  is  called  a  hard  student,  but 
he  could  accomplish  more  in  a  few  hours  than  most  men  in  many 
days.  He  rather  disliked  mathematical  studies,  but  in  the  wide  field  of 
moral  science  the  rapidity  of  his  perceptions,  Sc  the  accuracy  of  his 
deductions  were  marvellous.  Place  before  his  mind  any  proposition  of 
moral  science,  &  instinctively  he  carried  it  out,  either  to  the  exact 
truth,  most  beautifully  enunciated,  or  reduced  it  to  an  absurdity.  His 
delight  was  in  the  investigation  of  points,  of  what  I  suppose  is  called 
didactic  Divinity,  theology  as  a  science.  The  love  of  truth,  which  was 
the  most  striking  feature  of  his  character,  induced  him  upon  all  occa- 
sions to  surrender  his  preconceived  Sc  cherished  notions  to  its  influ- 
ence. With  much  of  gratification  I  remember  one  instance — they  were 
very  few, — when  I  succeeded  in  convincing  him  of  error.  It  was  in  one 
of  our  most  private  Sc  confidential  conferences.  I  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing him  that  the  Dogma  of  the  exclusive  right  of  Episcopacy  was 
erroneous.  I  believe  he  never  afterwards  advocated  it.  The  rapidity  of 
his  mental  action,  the  facility  with  which,  without  very  profound 
knowledge,  obtained  from  books  of  logic  as  an  art,  was  most  amus- 
ingly exhibited  in  his  love  of  paradox, — but  this  was  never  shown 
except  in  sport,  &  in  the  company  of  those  most  intimate  with  him. 
After  an  intimate  association  of  more  than  twenty  five  years,  I  never 
knew  him  at  the  bar  to  mistake  either  the  testimony  of  a  witness,  or 
the  argument  of  his  adversary, — and  I  think  I  may  add  that  he  uni- 
formly argued  with  entire  logical  integrity  upon  the  premises  his  duty 
required  him  to  assume.  I  have  known  Judges  of  small  calibre  state 
the  facts  of  a  case  so  as  to  sustain  their  own  opinions  upon  an  appeal, 
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Thomas  Pollock  Devereux 


and  I  have  known  Mr.  Badger,  from  the  sheer  love  of  truth,  correct 
misstatements. 

I  have  spoken  above  of  his  love  for  didactic  Theology.  One  occur- 
rence of  his  life  is  known  now  only  to  myself.  An  indictment  had  been 
found  in  the  County  for  blasphemy,  at  common  law.  A  demurrer  had 
been  raised  &  the  Judge  Sc  prosecuting  officer  seemed  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Christian  religion  was  no  part  of  the  common  law  of  North 
Carolina,  saying,  "if  it  was,  then  by  statute  it  might  be  altered."  Mr. 
Badger,  though  not  engaged  in  the  cause,  took  an  immediate  and 
lively  interest  in  the  question,  Sc  procured  it  to  be  placed  in  a  position 
to  allow  an  appeal,  Sc  volunteered  an  argument  for  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion Sc  sound  morality.  The  question  was  not  considered  as  a  very 
inviting  one  by  the  members  of  the  bar,  Sc  the  Court  room  was 
deserted  by  all  but  the  three  Judges,  the  speaker  Sc  myself.  Soon  after 
the  argument  commenced,  my  father,  having  something  to  say  to  me, 
came  in  Sc  took  a  seat  beside  me  at  my  desk.  He  was  arrested  instantly 
in  his  proposed  communication  by  the  wonderful  splendor  of  Mr. 
Badger's  diction,  the  force  Sc  clearness  of  his  arguments  Sc  the  preci- 
sion with  which  they  were  stated,  Sc  he  continued  by  my  side  until  the 
argument  was  closed,  Sc  then,  turning  to  me  said,  "they  were  fools 
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ever  to  have  thought  of  making  him  a  Judge — they  ought  to  have 
made  him  a  Bishop." 

I  felt,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I  was  called  upon  to  write  thus  to  you,  Sc 
you  have  my  permission  to  use  every  thing  I  have  written  as  you 
please.  Since  Badger's  death,  I  feel  that  the  world  has  almost  closed 
upon  me.  A  great  indisposition  to  appear  in  any  way  before  the  pub- 
lic has  come  over  me,  &  if  you  find  any  thing  of  value  in  it,  I  pray  you 
to  use  it  as  your  own,  &  keep  me  in  the  back  ground. 

Mrs.  D.  joins  me  in  asking  to  be  called  to  the  kind  recollections  of 
Mrs.  G.  Sc  yourself.  Believe  me, 

Very  sincerely  Yours, 


1  Thomas  Pollock  Devereux  (1793-1869),  son  of  Frances  Pollock  and  John  Devereux,  Sr., 
was  graduated  by  Yale  in  1813  and  received  an  honorary  master's  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  in  1818.  He  was  a  prominent  lawyer  and  served  as  a  United  States 
district  attorney  and  reporter  for  the  state  supreme  court  before  he  decided  to  abandon  the 
practice  of  law  and  devote  his  full  time  to  the  management  of  the  very  large  Devereux  es- 
tate, part  of  which  lay  in  Raleigh  and  part  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state,  Bertie  and 
Halifax  counties.  His  first  wife  was  Catherine  Ann  Johnson  of  Connecticut  by  whom  he 
had  one  son  and  six  daughters;  his  second  wife  was  Ann  Mary  Maitland  of  New  York.  The 
Civil  War  brought  devastation  and  financial  ruin  to  Devereux,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  de- 
clare bankruptcy  in  1868.  Unable  to  recoup  their  prewar  fortune,  the  family  members  even- 
tually lost  most  of  their  property.  In  his  early  career,  Devereux  had  been  a  Whig  leader,  a 
close  friend  of  George  Badger,  and  a  supporter  of  William  A.  Graham  in  his  bid  for  the  of- 
fice of  governor.  Beth  G.  Crabtree  and  James  W.  Patton  (eds.),  "Journal  of  a  Secesh  Lady": 
The  Diary  of  Catherine  Ann  Devereux  Edmondston,  1867-1866  (Raleigh:  Division  of  Archives  and 
History,  1979),  xxi-xxiv. 


William  A.   Graham  to  David  L.  Swain    A&H:  swain 

Hillsboro', 
June  1st.,  1866. 

...  I  am  much  obliged  also  for  your  notes  this  morning,  containing 
some  memorials  of  Mr.  Badger,  which  are  new  to  me.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  of  the  conversation  of  Judge  Marshall1  at  the 
close  of  the  trial  of  Latimer  vs.  Poteat,2  to  which  you  refer;  and  must 
beg  you  to  furnish  it.  Nor  was  I  aware  that  [Thomas]  Badger  had 
married  in  this  State,  or  ever  resided  here.  Mr.  McGehee3  in  a  note 
received  yesterday  thinks  Thomas  Badger,  the  Father,  died  in  1799,  his 
birth  is  recorded  as  in  1766. 

I  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Badger  had  gone  to  the  Supreme  Court 
U.S.  as  early  as  the  case  Gideon  vs.  Plummer,4  as  you  suggest.  I 
remember  his  visit  there  in  the  land  case  above  named. 
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My  acquaintance  with  him  commenced  at  August  Co.  Court  of 
Orange,  in  1825,  though  I  had  seen  him  at  the  same  Court  whilst  I 
was  a  school  boy  here  in  1820. 

As  to  matters  of  memory,  I  recollect  the  death  of  my  Mother5  when  I 
was  not  3V2  years  old,  and  a  prior  event,  the  arrival  of  six  or  seven 
African  negro  boys,  purchased  by  my  Father  from  Charleston,  I  sup- 
pose among  the  last  importations  prior  to  the  inhibition  of  the  Con- 
stitution, 1st.  Jan.,  1808. 

The  form  which  the  report  of  the  reconstruction  committee  is 
assuming  in  the  Senate,  and  the  rumored  agreement  upon  it  in  Cau- 
cus, closes  all  prospect  of  reunion  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal 
Constitution. 


1This  is,  of  course,  a  reference  to  John  Marshall  (1755-1836),  the  Virginian  who  was  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  1801-1836.  Intensely  nationalistic  in  his  views, 
Marshall  did  much  to  establish  the  hegemony  of  the  federal  government.  CDAB,  642-645. 

2 Latimer  v.  Poteat  was  a  circuit  court  case  Badger  argued  before  John  Marshall.  Graham, 
in  his  eulogy  on  Badger,  gives  details  of  this  case. 

"Montford  McGehee. 

* Gideon  v.  Plummer  must  also  have  been  a  circuit  court  case;  a  careful  survey  of  state  and 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  records  reveals  nothing. 

6 In  1787  Isabella  Davidson  (d.  January  15,  1808),  daughter  of  Major  John  Davidson, 
married  the  Revolutionary  War  hero  Joseph  Graham  (1759-1836).  William  Alexander 
Graham  was  the  eleventh  child  and  youngest  son  of  the  couple.  After  their  marriage  the 
Joseph  Grahams  lived  in  Lincoln  County  where  General  Graham  operated  a  large  and  suc- 
cessful ironworks.  For  details  about  the  antecedents  of  William  A.  Graham  see  Hamilton 
and  Williams,  Graham  Papers,  I,  1-127,  460-468. 


David  L.  Swain  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Chapel  Hill, 
June  1st.,  1866. 

Gov.  Vance  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  two  Literary  Societies 
to  address  them  on  Thursday  forenoon. 

The  exercises  of  the  week  will  come  on  in  the  following  order: 
Freshman  competition  Tuesday  night,  Valedictory  Sermon  to  the 
Seniors  Wednesday  forenoon,  Sophomore  competition  Wednesday 
night.  I  hope  it  will  be  convenient  for  Mrs.  Graham,  your  daughter 
and  yourself  to  come  down  on  Tuesday,  or  sooner,  and  spend  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday  at  our  house.  Gov.  Vance  is  to  be  with  us,  and 
with  the  exception  of  your  family,  we  expect  no  other  company. 
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I  received  on  Saturday  the  "Morning  Herald,"  a  large  daily  paper 
published  at  St.  Josephs,  Missouri,  on  the  12th.  May.  The  editor 
remarks,  "We  have  recently  received  a  private  letter  from  an  old  Illi- 
nois Republican  friend,  who  enlisted  in  the  war  under  the  first  call 
for  troops  by  President  Lincoln,  who  rose  from  the  ranks  to  the  posi- 
tion of  General,  who  participated  in  most  of  the  battles  from  Belmont 
to  the  end,  and  who  commanded  a  division  of  cavalry  in  Sherman's 
army  in  his  great  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  Sea,  in  which  he  sets 
forth,  very  briefly,  his  views  concerning  the  political  status  of  the 
South,  and  the  country  generally.  The  positions  taken  are  so  liberal, 
humane,  and  comprehensive,  and  so  fully  accord  with  our  own  belief, 
that  we  make  the  following  extracts  from  the  letter: 

["  ']I  hate  rebels  as  much  as  ever,  but  I  know  of  many  in  my  limited 
acquaintance  South,  who  were  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with 
the  late,  so-called  Confederate  States,  whom  I  would  sooner  trust  than 
the  whole  tribe  of  northern  copperheads.1  I  think  at  least  those  who 
can  take  the  oath,  ought  to  be  admitted  to  seats  in  Congress,  and  I 
entertain  grave  doubts  about  the  constitutionality  of  the  test  oath.  I 
don't  believe  negro  suffrage  will  go  down  with  the  voters  of  the 
Republican  party.  Personally,  I  have  no  objections  to  it,  and  if  I  lived 
in  the  South,  think  I  would  favour  it,  believing  it  would  settle  all 
things  better,  Sc  make  the  whole  people  more  industrious,  but  I 
believe  now,  as  I  did  before  the  war,  that  the  States  have,  properly,  the 
entire  control  of  that  question. 

["  ']I  think  no  bad  results  could  flow  from  the  immediate  admis- 
sion into  Congress  of  all  loyal  men  from  the  South,  especially  those 
like  Maynard2  and  Cooper,3  from  Tennessee,  who  can  take  the  oath, 
and  some  others  like  Graham,  from  North  Carolina,  who  cannot,  but 
who  are,  and  always  have  been,  deep  down  at  heart,  loyal, [']  etc.["] 

General  Atkins  had  command  at  Shelbyville  during  the  time  that  it 
was  garrisoned  by  Federal  troops,  and  Cooper,  who  is  at  present  act- 
ing as  the  President's  Private  Secretary,  spoke  to  me  in  high  terms  of 
him  as  an  officer  and  a  man.  If  we  were  at  Washington  now,  Cooper's 
situation  would  afford  some  facilities  to  obtain  accurate  information 
of  the  state  of  affairs  in  official  circles. 

Anna  has  suffered  very  severely  for  more  than  a  month,  &  Mrs.  S  [is] 
worn  out  with  nursing.  .  .  . 


^he  epithet  "copperhead"  was  used  to  describe  those  northern  Democrats  who  opposed 
Lincoln's  wartime  policies  and  favored  a  negotiated  peace  with  the  Confederate  states.  Also 
known  as  Peace  Democrats,  this  sizeable  political  faction  was  strongest  in  the  Midwest. 
Boatner,  Civil  War  Dictionary,  175. 

2Horace  Maynard  (1814-1882),  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  graduate  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege, was  a  Tennessee  lawyer  with  Unionist  sympathies.  He  was  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
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House  of  Representatives  from  1857  to  1863  as  a  Whig  and  Know-Nothing.  After  serving  as 
Tennessee's  attorney  general  (1863-1865),  he  was  seated  in  Congress  in  July,  1866,  where  he 
aligned  himself  with  the  Radical  Republicans.  He  remained  in  Congress  until  1875.  De- 
feated in  an  attempt  to  become  governor  in  1874,  he  was  U.S.  Minister  to  Turkey 
(1875-1880)  and,  briefly,  U.S.  postmaster  general  in  the  last  days  of  the  Hayes  administra- 
tion. Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  1280;  CDAB,  659. 

3Edmund  Cooper  (1821-1911),  a  native  of  Williamson  County,  Tennessee,  was  a  graduate 
of  Jackson  College  (1839)  and  studied  law  at  Harvard.  He  practiced  the  legal  profession  in 
Shelbyville,  except  for  short  periods  of  public  service.  He  was  a  member  of  the  1849  state 
legislature  and  a  union  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  (Secession)  Convention  of  1861.  Upon 
the  readmission  of  Tennessee,  he  was  a  Conservative  member  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress, 
serving  from  July  24,  1866,  to  March  3,  1867.  A  Johnson  appointee,  he  was  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  1867-1869.  He  was  a  presidential  elector  for  Bell  and  Everett  in  1860 
and  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks  in  1876.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  735. 


William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  to  William  A.  Graham       duke 

"Forest  Home"1 
June  2nd,  1866 

If  you  can  conveniently  do  so,  I  would  be  glad  for  you  to  send  me 
$125.  instead  of  $100.  It  will  take  $108.  to  pay  my  note  for  the  bor- 
rowed money,  and  I  would  like  to  have  a  little  money  to  buy  some 
groceries.  I  have  at  this  time  only  $1.25  and  we  have  about  one  pound 
of  dirty-brown  sugar  and  the  same  amount  of  coffee,  no  rice  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  the  house.  I  hope  to  pay  most  of  my  note  to 
Brown  &  Stitt  with  the  money  I  hope  to  get  from  sale  of  yarn  8c  get  a 
little  time  on  the  remainder  which  will  be  about  $20.  I  hope  you  will 
get  return  from  cotton  in  time  to  pay  taxes  about  [the]  first  of  July. 
The  "land  tax"  collector  has  not  reached  this  county  yet  and  is  to  stay 
sixty  days.  I  reckon  we  can  meet  that  very  well.  If  I  had  the  money  to 
pay  him  off,  I  should  discharge  the  hand  I  hire  by  the  month  for 
absence  without  leave  and  think  very  strongly  of  doing  it  any  way  on 
Monday,  tho'  he  works  very  well  while  here. 

The  cotton  looks  finely  and  is  ahead  of  the  grass  so  far.  I  have  a 
good  stand  on  every  piece.  My  corn  looks  well  but  is  rather  small; 
stand  is  very  bad  and  about  two  acres  .  .  .  mostly  in  the  grass.  The 
wheat  is  very  fine  and  I  hope  to  make  between  175  8c  200  bu.  of  red  8c 
same  quantity  of  white.  The  rust  however  is  in  it  but  will  not  damage 
the  red  as  I  expect  to  cut  next  Thursday.  I  have  the  cotton  all  thinned. 
.  .  .  Have  gotten  over  the  late  corn  once  8c  am  about  one  third  over  the 
early  for  the  third  time.  Dan  has  hired  him  a  hand  to  help  him  whom 
he  feeds  8c  pays.  Young  hired  two  white  men  a  day  to  help  thin  cot- 
ton. .  .  . 
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Julia's  health  is  not  at  all  good.  She  had  a  very  severe  nervous 
attack  on  Wednesday  night  &  thought  she  was  dying  for  a  while  but  it 
finally  passed  off.  I  sent  for  Dr.  Johnston2  but  he  did  not  get  here 
until  half  past  one  o'clock.  She  is  up  today  again  and  I  hope  will  not 
have  a  repitition. 

Old  man  Dick3  is  quite  low  &  may  die  any  day. 

Julia  joins  me  in  love  to  all. 


forest  Home  was  the  name  of  a  plantation  in  east  Lincoln  County  which  had  been  the 
residence  of  Joseph  Graham,  the  family  patriarch,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  At  this  time  it 
was  being  farmed  by  William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  who  later  owned  and  improved  it. 

2Dr.  Sidney  X.  Johnston  (1811-1885),  a  native  of  Lincoln  County  whose  plantation  was 
included  in  Gaston  County  upon  its  creation  in  1846,  was  a  skilled  physician  who  practiced 
in  east  Lincoln  and  Gaston  counties.  A  graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  he 
studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Secession 
Convention  but  held  no  other  political  office.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  325;  Sherrill,  Annals  of 
Lincoln  County,  241. 

3 "Old  man  Dick"  was  a  former  Graham  slave  who  had  remained  at  Forest  Home  after 
emancipation. 


William  A.  Graham  to  George  B.  Simpson  a&h 

Hillsboro', 
June  2nd.,  1866. 

Yours  of  the  21st.  ult.  addressed  to  me  at  Raleigh,  has  been  for- 
warded to  my  residence  at  this  place. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiries  therein  contained,  I  have  to  state,  that  I 
never  knew  any  person  of  the  name  of  Rich,  during  the  recent  Civil 
War;  nor  at  any  other  time,  except  an  obscure  family  in  an  adjoining 
County  to  this,  no  one  of  whom  would  answer  the  description  of  the 
person  mentioned  by  you.  Nor  was  I  aware  of  any  secret  communica- 
tion between  persons  in  this  State,  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  1863,  or  at  any  other  time. 

In  common  with  great  body  of  the  Whigs  of  this  State,  I  was 
opposed  [to]  secession,  and  resisted  it  with  success  against  all  efforts 
for  its  adoption,  untill  the  State  of  Virginia  separated  herself  from  the 
Union,  by  which  act  North  Carolina  was  left- isolated  among  all  the 
States  of  the  South,  with  a  war  already  commenced,  and  the  only 
choice  left  her  was,  which  side  she  should  espouse.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  assign  the  reasons  which  determined  us  then,  reluctantly 
and  with  much  embarrassment,  to  adopt  the  cause  of  the  other  South- 
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ern  States.  They  were  such  as  pertained  alone  to  the  interest  and  safety 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  in  the  crisis  then  made,  without  approba- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  secession,  or  the  causes  for  its  exercise,  which 
had  been  acted  on  in  other  States.  But,  being  in,  we  deemed  it  the  part 
of  honor  and  duty  to  maintain  the  war  untill  there  should  be  a  fair 
trial  of  arms.  That  being  had,  we  turned  our  attention  to  effecting  a 
peace  in  the  modes  allowed  by  the  Government,  to  which  the  State 
had  become  a  party;  the  details  of  which  efforts  in  the  latter  scenes  of 
the  war,  it  is  unnecesary  to  relate. 

I  presume  the  person  you  describe  was  an  adventurer  engaged  in 
illicit  trade,  and  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  Gov't  U.S.  or  of 
respectable  persons  in  N.C. 


Samuel  F.  Phillips  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

[Raleigh,  N.C] 
[June  4,  1866] 

I  received  yours  of  the  2nd.  this  morning,  upon  returning  from 
Chapel  Hill.  The  two  add'l  sections1  to  the  Dec.  of  Rights  were 
inserted  nem  con.2 

We  had  already  given  permission  to  the  Legislature  to  make  provi- 
sion for  trying  "misdemeanors"  otherwise  than  by  jury.  This  will 
hardly  cover  larceny,  altho'  I  recollect  that  when,  upon  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Rev.  Code  in  1854,  Mr.  Moore  stated  that  he  had  investi- 
gated the  question  at  some  length,  and  there  was  great  doubt  whether 
petty  larceny  were  not  a  misdemeanor.  I  fear  we  could  not  have  added 
larceny  to  the  crimes  mentioned.  The  debate  ran  over  most  of  three 
days  &  passed  as  you  will  see  by  10  majority  in  a  reasonably  full 
house. 

I  regretted  that  the  weather  was  so  unpleasant  whilst  I  was  in  R., 
[or  H.]  preventing  me  as  it  did  from  seeing  8c  talking  with  several 
gentlemen. 

The  announcement  in  the  Recorder  was  made  without  authority  or 
acquiescence  upon  my  part.  I  have  not  undertaken  to  give  a  denial 
through  the  same  means  as  yet,  as  it  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  of 
pressing  importance  that  I  should.  I  gave  no  intimation,  (as  I 
thought)  whilst  at  R.  [or  H.]  that  I  would  be  a  candidate  in  the 
Senate,  or  in  the  Commons.  I  expressed  myself  as  indifferent.  I  did  not 
say,  except  to  Jos.  Turner,  Esq.3  that  probably  I  would  not  be  a  can- 
didate at  all.  As  some  opposition  had  been  manifested  to  my  course  in 
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the  Assembly  I  was  somewhat  desirous  that  my  declining  to  be  a  can- 
didate should  have  no  appearance  of  being  afraid  that  I  would  not  be 
nominated.  I  was  willing  that  in  this  respect  matters  should  take  their 
natural  course,  8c  my  nomination  or  failure  to  be  nominated,  should 
be  the  result  of  what  my  constituents  thought  of  my  services.  I  have 
thought  that  I  would  not  accept  for  some  time.  I  have  (as  I  said  to  you 
last  Fall)  contemplated  a  removal  to  this  place,  as  demanded  by  my 
private  interests.  Weighing  what  you  said,  (in  Raleigh)  about  the 
Reportership,  8c  influenced  by  a  proposal  from  Mr.  Rich^  Battle,  Jr. 
that  we  should  set  up  a  Law  office  in  Raleigh  as  partners,  and  also  by 
a  conversation  upon  the  whole  matter  with  Judge  Battle,  I  have 
resolved  to  apply  for  the  office  in  question  (Mr.  Battle  declining)  and 
to  advertise  immediately  the  establishment  of  an  office  here,  as  above. 
It  will  not  be  convenient  for  me  (perhaps)  to  break  up  my  residence  at 
Chapel  Hill  for  some  months,  say  a  year,  but  my  face  will  be  turned 
towards  Raleigh  as  my  future  home. 

I  could  say  a  great  deal  in  rememberance  of  the  kindness  which  I 
have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Orange  in  the  past,  and  of 
the  regret  &  reluctance  with  which  I  shall  separate  myself  from  their 
community — but  this  is  not  a  proper  opportunity. 

The  announcement  in  the  Recorder  has  very  much  of  an  appear- 
ance of  foretelling  public  opinion  8c  setting  up  a  ticket.  In  this  aspect, 
I  regret  it.  The  gentlemen  for  the  Commons  are  respectable,  8c  Mr. 
Green4  has  been  very  much  my  friend.  If  it  be  agreeable  to  the  County 
that  he  be  elected  I  shall  be  pleased.  As  for  Mr.  Umsted,5  I  had  heard 
so  much  of  his  censure  of  my  position  on  the  Testimony  matter  that  I 
did  not  expect  his  consent  to  my  being  associated  with  him. 

I  regard  the  repudiation  scheme  as  a  mere  "Cynthia  of  the  Minute". 
It  will  probably  die  out  before  the  day  of  election. 

If  you  should  have  anything  to  say  about  my  plans  above  men- 
tioned, 8c  will  put  yourself  to  the  trouble  of  writing  to  me  at  once,  I 
shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you. 


1  These  sections  of  the  proposed  state  constitution  provided  for  open  courts  and  for 
remedy  by  due  process  of  law  for  any  injury,  and  for  the  customary  clause  concerning  the 
quartering  of  soldiers.  See  minutes  for  June  4,  1866,  Journal  of  the  Convention  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  at  Its  Adjourned  Session  of  1866  (Raleigh:  Cannon  and  Holden,  1866),  48. 

3Nemine  contradicente:  "no  one  contradicting." 

8Josiah  Turner,  Jr. 

*  Presumably  this  was  Caleb  B.  Green,  who  at  the  time  was  living  in  Orange  County  but 
who  represented  Durham  County  in  the  General  Assembly,  1881  and  1885,  after  Durham 
was  cut  from  Orange  County.  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  460,  465. 

6S.  D.  Umstead  represented  Orange  County  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1866-1867. 
Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  334. 
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Joseph  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham1  unc 

Ingleside 
Gaston  Co.,  N.C. 
June  4,  1866 

I  received  your  favor  announcing  the  shipping  of  cart-wheels  &tc. 
for  all  of  which  I  am  much  obliged.  Being  in  town  a  few  days  since,  I 
found  they  had  arrived,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  them  up  home 
yet.  I  enclose  you  the  "coupons"  from  my  N.C.R.R.  Bonds  amount- 
ing to  $40.;  also  the  bonds  of  D.  D.  Phillips  for  hire  of  Fanny  amount- 
ing to  $300.;  that  [of]  Thomas  Whitakin  and  William  Leathers  for 
hire  of  Sam,  amounting  to  $550.  and  that  of  N.C.R.R.  for  hire  of 
Frank,  (the  last  mentioned  I  find  specifies  Confed.  money).  I  will  be 
glad  if  you  will  get  what  money,  if  any,  can  be  collected  on  these  and 
pay  the  sum  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Hill.2  I  am  owing  him  $500.  to  be  paid  the 
last  of  May,  and  I  have  none  other  to  pay  with.  The  U.S.  Tax  Collec- 
tor will  be  at  Brevards  Stations  on  the  15tn  Inst.,  and  my  state  tax  will 
be  due  in  July;  and  I  dont  know  whether  or  not  I  will  have  the  money 
to  meet  them.  I  cannot  collect  one  cent  in  the  neighborhood;  no  one 
has  any  money,  and  they  say  they  have  nothing  to  sell  and  get  it  with. 

My  wheat  looks  pretty  well,  and  my  corn  also;  but  it  is  quite  small 
being  planted  late.  I  will  get  through  working  all  the  first  time  but 
the  little  bottom,  and  the  new  ground  adjoining  the  wheatfield, 
tomorrow.  I  have  no  forage  at  all  now.  I  feed  corn  alone  during  the 
day  and  graze  at  night.  But  my  rye  may  do  to  cut  rather  green  the  last 
of  this  week. 

I  am  considerably  troubled  concerning  a  store  room  for  my  wheat.  I 
have  no  place  except  the  room  over  our  bedroom. 

I  heard  a  day  or  two  since  that  Julia  has  been  quite  unwell.  Bettie 
expects  to  go  and  see  her  in  a  day  or  two.  I  am  unable  to  leave  home 
at  all,  having  no  one  in  whose  hands  I  can  entrust  my  affairs  with  any 
certainty  that  they  will  receive  proper  attention.  If  every  thing  is  not 
kept  moving  now,  it  will  soon  be  too  late  for  this  years  crop. 

I  have  not  seen  Rankin  yet  about  taking  the  Bonds,  but  he  is  very 
much  opposed  to  to  [sic]  bonds  since  his  investment  in  Confederate. 
But  if  I  can  dispose  of  them  at  80  or  above  in  Charlotte,  [I]  will  pay 
him  the  proceeds  and  lift  our  notes  already  given. 

My  practice  is  not  so  good  as  some  time.  A  wooden  leg  Dr  from 
York  Dist.  has  moved  into  the  Caldwell  neighborhood,  and  is  under- 
selling me.  He  is  a  very  common  illiterate  fellow  and  will  ride  at  any 
price.  Old  Gregory  in  Charlotte  and  one  course  of  medical  lectures  in 
Charleston  since  the  war  has  turned  him  out  a  Doctor.  And  his  ignor- 
ances together  with  his  breeding  well  adapt  him  to  the  taste  of  the 
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most  of  the  people  in  Woodlawn  best.  I  have  been  very  successful  in 
my  practice,  and  they  say  of  me  "He  is  a  powerful  good  Doctor,  but  a 
mighty  high  one."  In  one  of  the  Northern  states,  no  one  but  a  regular 
graduate  of  a  Medical  College  can  practice;  but,  I  believe,  any  impos- 
ter  can  move  in  and  go  to  work  in  this  state  wherever  he  chooses. 

Please  say  to  Mother  that  I  will  write  soon.  .  .  .  We  are  as  well  as 
usual.  Bettie  joins  me  in  love  to  all  the  family. 


Although  many  of  the  people  in  this  letter  cannot  be  identified,  it  is  included  because  it 
clearly  indicates  the  plight  of  Southerners  trying  to  reestablish  themselves  in  the  wake  of 
defeat. 

2 Thomas  Blount  Hill,  father  of  Bettie  (Mrs.  Joseph  Graham). 


Thomas  P.  Devereux  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Conaconara 
June  7th.,  1866. 

...  I  fear  that  I  must  agree  with  the  Hon'bl  A.  H.  H.  Seward 
[Stuart],1  who  in  a  recent  letter  to  me  expresses  the  fear  that  the  prob- 
lem of  man's  capacity  for  self  government  has  been  solved  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress; — it  is  wonderfull  that  any  body  of  men 
could  have  exhibited  such  amount  of  folly.  I  begin  to  think  the  whole 
affair  will  from  natural  causes  crumble  into  its  elements,  &  we  shall 
have  a  Southern  Confederacy  formed  by  the  same  causes,  &  of  course 
quietly  and  peacably.  I  bide  the  event,  &  hope  I  may  live  to  see  a 
favorable  issue. 

[P.S.]  I  do  not  per  se  desire  a  Southern  Confederacy,  but  I  cannot 
conceal  from  myself  that  our  Constitution  is  a  dead  letter.  Your — & 
our — only  hope  is  in  the  conservative  character  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple, where  the  constitution  Sc  Law  [are]  relished. 


Alexander  Hugh  Holmes  Stuart  (1807-1891),  of  Virginia,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  was  a  lawyer  and  legislator.  A  Henry  Clay  Whig,  Stuart  served  in  the  United 
States  Congress  (1841-1843)  and  as  secretary  of  the  interior  (1850-1853).  Stuart's  national 
service  coincided  with  that  of  William  A.  Graham,  who  was  first  a  senator  and  then  secre- 
tary of  the  navy  in  the  Fillmore  cabinet.  Unlike  Graham,  Stuart  became  a  Know-Nothing 
in  the  1850s.  Stuart  opposed  secession  so  long  as  a  Unionist  stance  was  feasible  but  sup- 
ported his  state  when  war  came.  After  the  war  he  played  a  large  part  in  the  restoration  of 
"home  rule"  to  Virginia.  CDAB,  1026. 
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G.  W.  Rowland  to  William  A.  Graham  UNC 

Norfolk 
June  8th,  1866 

Yours  of  5th  rec". — last  mail — enclosed  three  drafts  Nos  2925 — 
2926—2927  $1000  each  by  First  National  Bank  Norfolk  on  National 
Park  Bank  N.Y.  payable  to  you  order  amt.  with  lA%  prem.  paid 
$3007^0  to  your  debit.  If  you  find  you  can  convert  these  to  advantage 
(and  I  think  you  ought  to  get  at  least  V\%  perhaps  Y/z%  prem.  for  them) 
I  will  at  once  remit  balance  in  same  way. 

The  Ephesus  after  a  very  long  passage  has  at  length  arrived  and  is 
now  discharging  cargo.  I  have  no  suggestion  to  offer  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  shipment — at  this  time  the  price  of  cotton  here  is  far  above 
that  of  Liverpool — but  there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  the  market  there 
will  advance  materially  so  soon  as  the  news  is  received  there  of  falling 
off  in  receipts  and  anticipated  shortness  of  crops  in  this  country.  The 
advices  too  of  the  very  large  shipments  of  specie  from  this  country 
(and  that  too  without  any  apparent  inconvenience)  will  exert  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  restoring  confidence,  and  I  think  the  next  news 
from  Europe  will  be  more  favourable. 

The  sale  of  your  cotton  was  a  fortunate  one.  The  purchaser  said  it 
was  the  dearest  lot  he  had  bought.  An  acquaintance  in  the  trade  from 
N.Y.  to  whom  I  showed  the  samples  said  he  could  have  bought  such 
cotton  there  at  354  and  did  not  think  360  would  have  been  paid  for 
it.  .  .  . 

At  any  time  I  can  be  of  service — do  not  hesitate  to  command  me. 


Daniel  H.  Hill  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Charlotte,  N.C., 
June  13th.,  1866. 

I  am  truly  thankful  for  your  promise  of  an  article.1  Now,  when  we 
are  struggling  for  existence,  your  name  among  the  list  of  contributors 
would  secure  the  life  of  the  Monthly.  I  see  that  you  are  to  pronounce 
an  eulogy  upon  Judge  Badger.  Could  you  give  us  the  publication  of 
the  Address?  Mr.  Eaton2  has  sent  us  a  brief  sketch,  but  it  falls  far  short 
of  the  stature  of  the  man. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  you  with  an  answer,  but  if  you  can  give  us 
the  Address  'twill  be  gratefully  appreciated. 

Kind  regards  to  all  your  family, 
Respectfully  Sc  truly, 


1D.  H.  Hill  was  editor  of  the  Land  We  Love. 

2 William  Eaton,  Jr.,  of  Warren  County,  lawyer  and  author,  represented  his  county  in 
five  general  assemblies  and  was  North  Carolina  attorney  general  (1851-1852),  member  of 
the  council  of  state  (1864),  and  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1865.  An  1829 
graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Eaton  served  his  alma  mater  as  trustee  from 
1838  to  1868.  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  180,  182,  309,  311,  319,  322,  324,  833;  Grant, 
Alumni  History,  178. 


William  A.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham,  Jr.         a&h 

Hillsboro' 
June  14,  1866 

Dear  Wm. 

I  send  you  herein  a  draft  on  New  York  for  $1,000.  which  I  charge  to 
you  as  an  advancement.  You  should  consider  it  a  part  of  your  capital, 
and  endeavor  to  live  without  diminishing  it.  You  can  no  doubt  get  it 
cashed  at  Charlotte,  at  a  discount  of  not  more  than  one  percent,  and 
perhaps  at  par  as  a  premium  of  lA  of  1  per  cent.  Money  can  now  be 
lent  at  8  per  cent  interest  in  N.C.:  but  a  person  should  be  careful  in 
lending  to  select  persons  able  to  pay  &  of  sufficient  honor  to  pay 
without  suit;  for:  the  stay  laws  render  it  very  difficult  and  at  best,  slow 
to  collect  debts  by  law.  Lending  is  only  one  mode  of  investing.  You 
might  buy  a  Bond  of  the  U.S.:  or  individual  paper  when  it  is  secured 
beyond  doubt,  or  property,  which  you  can  get  a  certain  return  of 
profit  from.  In  these  disjointed  times,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
what  is  best  to  do  with  it.  But  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  spending  it,  in 
things  which  are  consumed  in  the  use  or  which  yield  no  income. 

I  consider  the  sale  of  my  cotton  a  fortunate  one,  thus  far;  though 
the  price  fluctuates  and  is  rising  again.  George  proposes  to  return  in 
about  two  weeks.  I  wish  him  to  be  here  a  part  of  his  vacation,  to 
attend  somewhat  to  business,  and  to  improve  himself  somewhat  by 
reading.  The  course  of  our  young  people  here,  of  spending  vacations 
in  parties  Sc  idleness,  and  studying  but  little  in  the  session  is  spending 
time  at  little  profit. 
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James  is  at  Greensboro,  and  I  suppose  will  be  with  you  soon.  You 
will  see  that  he  has  been  licensed  to  practice  law  in  the  Co.  Cts.  with 
55  others.  I  went  to  Raleigh  yesterday  Sc  may  go  again  next  week  to 
Supreme  Court.  The  Convention,  I  think,  will  not  adjourn  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  but  the  members  speak  of  doing  so  by  Monday  next. 

Gov.  Worth  &  wife  came  up  yesterday  on  the  cars,  on  way  to  Trin- 
ity College1  Commenc'm't.  It  is  thought  now,  he  will  not  have 
opposition. 

The  Standard  has  come  out  against  repudiation,  on  which  it  was 
supposed  the  opposition  would  rally.  Pool,  Thompson,2  &  other 
Holden  men  have  declared  for  Worth.  Alphonson  Avery3  was  at 
Raleigh,  &  obtained  Superior  Court  license. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  Yankee  officers  about  Raleigh.  In 
addition  to  the  Gee  Court,4  another  is  to  meet  on  Monday  to  try  those 
of  the  Freedmens  Bureau  in  N.C.  on  the  charges  made  to  the  President 
by  Stedman  and  Fullerton.  .  .  . 

Affectionately  Yours, 

[P.S.]  Prof.  Kimberly6  spoke  to  me  in  Chapel  Hill  of  intending  to 
make  you  a  visit  carrying  his  wife  to  see  the  country  with  a  view  to 
settlement  in  that  section. 


trinity  College,  rechartered  in  1859,  and  in  1866  under  the  presidency  of  Braxton 
Craven,  was  located  in  the  Methodist-Quaker  community  of  Trinity  in  Randolph  County. 
The  institution  dated  to  the  late  1830s  and  was  founded  by  Brantley  York,  a  Methodist 
minister.  Later,  it  was  moved  to  Durham  and  became  the  nucleus  of  Duke  University.  Lef- 
ler  and  Newsome,  North  Carolina,  384-385. 

2  Lewis  Thompson  (1808-1867),  of  Bertie  County,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  was  a  wealthy  farmer  and  frequent  officeholder.  A  Union  Whig,  between  1831 
and  1866  he  served  four  legislative  terms  in  the  state  House  and  three  in  the  Senate.  He  was 
also  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1865-1866  where  he  acted  in  conjunction 
with  the  Holden  faction.  He  was  a  University  of  North  Carolina  trustee  from  1848  until  his 
death.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  619;  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  296,  298,  310,  313,  316, 
319,  333,  882;  Roberta  Sue  Alexander,  "North  Carolina  Faces  the  Freedmen:  Race  Rela- 
tions During  Presidential  Reconstruction,  1865-1867"  (doctoral  dissertation,  University  of 
Chicago,  2  volumes,  1974),  I,  187,  hereinafter  cited  as  Alexander,  "North  Carolina  Faces 
the  Freedmen." 

3  Alphonso  Calhoun  Avery  (1835-1913),  a  native  of  Burke  County,  attended  the  Bingham 
School  and  graduated  with  first  honors  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1857.  He 
studied  law  with  Judge  Richmond  M.  Pearson.  He  was  a  Confederate  officer  who  served  in 
Virginia  and,  later,  as  assistant  inspector  general  of  D.  H.  Hill's  division,  in  Georgia  and 
Tennessee.  Promoted  to  colonel  and  given  command  of  a  western  North  Carolina  battalion, 
he  was  captured  near  Salisbury  in  Stoneman's  Raid.  He  was  a  state  senator,  1866-1867,  and 
was  elected  in  1868  but  was  denied  his  seat.  He  was  an  ardent  Conservative  and  was 
rumored  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  Burke  County.  Avery  was  an  influential 
delegate  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1875,  a  superior  court  judge,  1879-1888,  and  an 
associate  justice  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court,  1889-1897.  Ashe,  Biographical  History, 
VII,  19-24;  Grant,  Alumni  History,  24;  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  376,  462. 
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4 Major  John  H.  Gee,  of  Florida,  Confederate  commander  of  Salisbury  Prison,  was  tried 
by  a  military  commission  for  his  treatment  of  northern  prisoners.  Allegedly  he  had  violated 
the  laws  of  war.  The  trial,  which  raised  the  question  of  a  conflict  between  civil  and  military 
jurisdiction,  lasted  more  than  eighty  days  and  ended  in  Gee's  acquittal.  Hamilton,  Recon- 
struction in  North  Carolina,  163-165. 

5General  James  Blair  Steedman  (1817-1883)  and  former  Brigadier  General  Joseph  S.  Ful- 
lerton  (d.  1897),  late  of  General  O.  O.  Howard's  staff  and  acting  assistant  commissioner  of 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in  Louisiana,  were  sent  into  the  South  by  President  Johnson  to 
investigate  reports  of  corruption  within  the  bureau.  Both  men  were  Ohio  Democrats  who, 
not  surprisingly,  found  radicalism  and  were  appalled.  Several  cases  of  fraud  or  misconduct 
were  uncovered  in  North  Carolina.  Ultimately  a  few  officers,  including  assistant  commis- 
sioner Eliphalet  Whittlesey,  were  tried  by  courts-martial.  Whittlesey  was  found  guilty, 
reprimanded,  and  ordered  to  Washington  for  reassignment.  Bentley,  Freedmen's  Bureau, 
125-133;  Boatner,  Civil  War  Dictionary,  320,  794. 

"John  Kimberly  had  succeeded  Hedrick  as  "Chair  of  Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture 
and  Arts."  A  native  of  New  Jersey,  Kimberly  was  a  graduate  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  of  Harvard  University  and  had  taught  in  Hertford  County  before  he  assumed  the 
position  at  the  university.  In  1846  he  had  received  a  master's  degree  from  the  university. 
After  leaving  the  university  in  1868,  Kimberly  farmed  in  Buncombe  County  until  1875, 
when  he  returned  to  the  university  to  teach  for  a  year.  He  died  soon  after  his  resignation. 
Battle,  History  of  the  University,  I,  500,  660-661,  785. 


Robert  D.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  UNC 

Montrose 
June  15,  1866 

I  was  in  Charlotte  on  the  13"1  and  brought  out  the  package  for 
Willie  containing  $250.  I  was  in  town  for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  on 
the  4™  inst.;  and  it  appears  from  mark  on  outside  to  have  left  Hills- 
boro'  31st  May. 

I  hope  you  received  my  letter  of  about  that  date  stating  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  §200.  if  you  could  conveniently  let  me  have  it,  and 
have  forwarded  it. 

I  do  not  expect  now  that  I  will  get  as  good  a  price  for  my  cotton  as 
yours  brought.  I  met  John  Morehead1  in  Charlotte.  He  had  been  on  to 
Norfolk  and  sold  a  lot  of  cotton  previously  consigned  to  Col.  W. 
Lamb2  for  shipmet  [sic]  to  Fraser,  Trenholm  Sc  Co.  He  says  he  got  in 
Norfolk  10  cts  p.  lb  more  than  the  Liverpool  market.  At  the  time  that 
you  were  last  up  here  according  to  market  reports  the  Liverpool 
market  was  as  much  in  gold  as  the  New  York  market  in  currency. 
Now  the  scales  are  turned,  and  I  am  afraid  that  Liverpool  may  go  still 
lower.  The  market  perplexes  me  a  great  deal,  as  $1100  or  $1200.00 
made  or  lost  is  not  a  trifle.  Morehead  stated  that  parties  were  now 
ordering  back  cotton  to  N.Y.  from  Liverpool.  It  is  rather  hard  to  keep 
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up  with  the  fluctuations  of  cotton  and  gold  16  miles  from  Market. 
Lamb  has  been  kind  enough  to  forward  me  $500.  and  states  in  his  last 
letter  that  my  order  sent  to  him  with  my  cotton  in  April  had  been 
received  by  Messrs  Bullock  Sc  Robertson,  Liverpool,  and  would  be 
promptly  and  carefully  filled.  If  I  determine,  however,  to  sell  in  Nor- 
folk or  N.Y.,  and  still  have  time,  I  shall  not  hesitate  for  these  reasons. 

I  promised  Lamb  my  assistance  in  getting  the  cotton  in  this  neigh- 
borhood shipped  by  his  line.  But  unless  there  is  a  great  change  in  L. 
pool  market,  and  a  reversion  to  something  like  what  it  was  then,  I  can 
of  course  do  very  little,  doubting  the  propriety  even  of  my  own  course. 
My  disposition  has  been  since  the  delay  of  the  "Ephesus"  and  under 
the  continued  depression  of  the  market  to  wait  for  the  fall  market — it 
ought  to  be  kept  near  the  best  market,  which  I  fear  now  that  L.  pool 
has  ceased  to  be. 

The  system  of  labor  in  the  East  &tc.  probably  being  this  year  better 
than  last,  and  in  the  South  almost  a  total  failure,  I  would  like  to  have 
your  opinion  as  to  the  best  course  now  to  be  pursued,  as  soon  as 
convenient,  and  any  views  on  the  subject  that  Mr.  Rowland  may  have 
given. 

I  hope  to  go  over  to  see  Willie  tomorrow.  His  boy  was  here  the  last 
day  I  was  in  C.  Met  Brother  Joe  in  C.  He  is  still  unwell  from  poison 
of  some  sort  taken  in  a  drink  of  whiskey  .  .  .  several  weeks  since.  He 
was  so  unwell  in  Charlotte  that  he  had  to  lie  down  an  hour  or  so 
before  returning.  He  is  suffering  from  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
which  causes  vomiting  and  weakness  of  the  whole  frame.  I  hope  to  see 
him  at  Gastonia  church  on  Sunday. 

I  finished  my  wheat  harvest  on  Wednesday — turn  out  will  be  some 
better  than  last  year — heads  were  very  heavy  and  fell  down  rapidly 
after  ripening,  making  it  hard  to  save.  One  family  of  my  negroes  left 
15  days  ago.  I  was  fortunate  to  supply  their  places  immediately. 
Hands  [are]  working  probably  as  well  as  the  generality,  tho'  half  of 
mine  are  getting  to  be  very  trifling.  [I]  have  not  turned  them  off  as 
have  tried  to  supply  their  places  beforehand  unsuccessfully.  My  fore- 
man's wife  is  a  pestilent  wretch,  in  a  quarrel  with  some  of  the  negroes 
nearly  every  day.  I  had  hoped  that  Gant  would  get  along  so  well  with 
the  farm  that  I  could  this  year  devote  myself  to  the  study  of  my  profes- 
sion, but  it  occupies  my  time  and  with  [having]  to  settle  amicably  the 
quarrels  his  wife  is  equally  busy  in  brewing,  I  think  I  shall  have  to  rid 
the  place  of  her  &  consequently  him  after  the  summer's  work  is  over  Sc 
look  out  for  another  foreman.  He  would  get  along  well  enough  but 
for  the  inverted  blessing  he  has  in  the  shape  of  a  wife.  We  are  getting 
somewhat  in  the  grass,  and  I  have  now  to  stick  to  the  field  pretty 
closely.  Negroes  naturally  lazy  and  discontented  on  acct.  of  Gant's 
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wife  talking  about  leaving  every  day  or  two.  Please  ask  John,  if  he 
finds  it  convenient,  to  see  what  chance  there  would  be  to  get  Roberts 
this  fall. 


xJohn  Lindsay  Morehead. 

2  Colonel  William  Lamb,  of  Virginia,  was  the  principal  architect  of  Fort  Fisher  and  was 
long  its  commander.  Largely  because  of  his  ability,  Fort  Fisher  kept  Wilmington  open  to 
blockade-runners  until  January,  1865.  He  was  extremely  popular  with  seamen,  his  com- 
mand, and  North  Carolinians  in  general.  As  a  merchant  Lamb  had  great  success  among 
former  Confederate  soldiers.  John  G.  Barrett,  The  Civil  War  in  North  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill: 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1963),  250-251,  265-284,  hereinafter  cited  as  Barrett,  Civil 
War  in  North  Carolina. 


Cadwallader  Jones1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Rock  Hill,  S.C. 
June  15,  1866 

Dear  Sir, 

I  propose  to  Join  in  Contesting  the  will  of  Ja^  C.  Johnston  and 
wish  to  engage  your  services  on  the  part  of  the  Curators  I  am  not  at 
present  prepared  to  say  how  many  of  the  next  of  kin  will  make  them- 
selves parties;  I  am  now  in  correspondence  on  this  subject — only  one 
counsel  has  as  yet  been  employed — Col.  Moore2  of  Edenton. 

Fees  for  work  be  to  some  extent  contingent,  but  I  shall  expect  to 
make  you  up  among  the  parties  a  handsome  retainer. 

Be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  at  an  early  day  whether  I  may  rely  on 
you  as  one  of  the  counsel? 


Cadwallader  Jones,  Jr.  (1813-1899),  was  a  lawyer  who  was  a  native  of  Hillsborough  and 
later  lived  in  South  Carolina.  An  1832  graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  he 
served  as  a  North  Carolina  district  solicitor  and  as  a  legislator  in  the  sessions  of  1842-1843, 
1848-1849,  and  1850-1851.  Jones  was  also  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  legislature  as  well 
as  a  United  States  magistrate.  A  colonel  in  the  Confederate  army,  he  served  for  seventeen 
years  as  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  327;  Cheney, 
North  Carolina  Government,  312,  317,  319. 

2This  was  probably  Hertford  County  native  John  Wheeler  Moore  (d.  1906),  Confederate 
major,  attorney,  and  state  historian  who  practiced  law  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  1853.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  public  men  to 
be  known  by  a  military  title  higher  than  the  rank  they  actually  attained.  Grant,  Alumni  His- 
tory, 439. 
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Robert  D.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Earhart's 
June  16th,  1866 

I  find  George  here  with  a  letter  containing  the  money,  for  which  I 
am  much  obliged.  I  have  written  Col.  Lamb  to  let  my  cotton  remain 
in  Norfolk  till  arrival  of  another  steamer,  and  further  instructions, 
and  hope  that  he  may  receive  my  letter  in  time. 


William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  to  William  A.  Graham         unc 

Forest  Home 
June  18,  1866 

George  arrived  on  Friday  last  bringing  your  letter  containing  check 
for  $1000.  for  which  I  am  much  obliged.  Robert  brought  me  the  letter 
containing  $250  on  Saturday,  not  having  received  it  until  Thursday. 

I  hope  to  go  to  the  lower  plantation  on  Wednesday  night — would 
go  sooner  but  have  to  meet  the  Revenue  Assessor  tomorrow  to  give  in 
for  present  year.  I  am  getting  along  only  tolerably  well.  Negroes  don't 
work  as  well  as  before  since  warm  weather  has  come  on.  I  called  them 
up  last  week  &  read  the  contract  to  them  &  told  them  if  they  did  not 
do  better  I  should  turn  them  off.  They  have  speeded  up  a  little  but 
about  six  acres  of  corn  is  still  in  the  grass,  but  I  think  if  it  had  not 
rained  so  much  I  would  have  the  crop  pretty  clean.  I  have  been  over 
the  cotton  twice  with  plows  &  started  the  third  time  and  am  nearly 
over  twice  with  the  hoes.  I  fear  I  will  make  but  a  poor  corn  crop, 
about  as  much  as  was  made  here  last  year.  The  weather  has  been  so 
cool  &  wet  that  the  bottoms  have  not  done  well.  I  cut  the  May  wheat 
last  week.  The  yield  will  not  be  as  good  as  I  expected.  The  wet 
weather  injured  it  in  the  bottoms  so  that  it  did  not  fill  well  and 
besides  the  hogs  destroyed  some  ten  or  fifteen  bushels.  .  .  . 

Reel  says  he  would  like  to  have  his  pay  for  last  year  &  is  almost 
obliged  to  have  it  to  settle  up  his  factors,  estate,  [etc.]  next  month. 
Besides  this  there  is  I  reckon  near  $200.  due  by  the  plantation  which  I 
promised  to  pay  when  the  cotton  was  sold.  Shall  I  pay  Reel  &  these 
out  of  my  $1000.  after  the  $250  gives  out  (but  I  reckon  my  note,  S.C. 
taxes,  and  Craig's  acreage  will  take  that  up  or  nearly  so.)  Please  write 
me  to  Charlotte  by  Saturday  if  you  receive  this  in  time.  The  state  taxes 
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will  be  to  pay  on  6tn  July.  I  think  I  can  lend  all  the  money  I  can  spare 
in  Charlotte  at  from  8  to  18  per  cent.  Cynthia  has  taken  Richard  Sc 
Jesse  is  to  go  to  her  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Jeff  will  work  here  in  his 
father's  place  this  year  Sc  go  to  Moses  Reel  next  [year].  These  were  old 
Dicks  arrangements  before  he  died.  I  hope  to  get  thru  the  crop  in 
another  month  Sc  will  commence  on  the  saw  mill  immediately.  I 
think  I  can  put  it  up  for  $300  in  money  or  less.  Some  one  stole  all  the 
brandy  out  of  the  barrel  some  three  or  four  weeks  ago.  I  did  not  find  it 
out  for  a  week  Sc  it  was  too  late  then  to  detect  the  thief.  Our  mail 
nearly  all  goes  to  Lincolnton  now  as  we  have  no  tpost  master  at 
Sharon  tho'  Dillinger  Moore  goes  to  get  a  mail  every  week  or  so.  I 
will  write  on  my  return  from  C. 


Stevenson  and  Myers  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Covington,  Ky. 
June  20,  1866 

We  are  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  5th  and  glad  to  learn  that  the 
bonds  arrived  safely.  The  substitution  of  55  for  152,  we  presume  was 
through  an  oversight  and  will  make  no  difference  as  all  the  bonds  are 
alike. 

Judge  Kinkead  has  paid  our  fee  and  we  now  remit  to  you  herewith 
a  check  on  New  York  for  $200  less  its  cost  here. 

We  made  inquiry  of  the  City  officials  as  to  whether  they  would 
resume  payment  at  N.Y.  this  year,  but  they  seemed  to  think  they 
would  continue  to  pay  here  until  all  back  interest  is  paid  up.  They  are 
now  paying  the  coupons  here.  We  have  urged,  (and  do  so  again)  upon 
the  City  Council  the  propriety  of  sending  money  to  N.Y.  to  meet  the 
coupons. 


William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  to  William  A.  Graham       duke 

Engleside 
June  23rd,  1866 

I  returned  from  the  lower  plantation1  on  last  Thursday  but  will 
have  to  rest  here  until  Monday  as  Robert's  mare  has  given  out.  Wal- 
lace has  finished  his  harvest — his  red  wheat  is  .  .  .  very  poor  [and]  will 
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not  double  his  seed;  the  white  wheat  seems  very  good.  His  corn  all 
around  is  the  best  I  have  seen  any  where,  and  is  clean  considering  the 
wet  season.  We  ought  to  near  3000  bushels.  The  cotton  is  only 
tolerable — will  not  make  over  twenty  bales  .  .  .  due  to  the  season  & 
bad  seed.  Wallace  shows  more  energy  than  I  have  ever  known  him 
before;  he  seems  to  stick  with  the  negroes  and  they  seem  disposed  to 
work.  [They]  are  somewhat  stimulated  to  it  I  think  by  the  bad  luck  of 
those  who  have  left  the  place.  If  the  season  is  good,  I  think  Wallace 
will  in  a  great  measure  atone  for  bad  management  for  several  years 
past. 

The  taxes  were  15  cts  on  $100  worth  of  land,  which  Wallace  will 
return  at  $8.  per  acre  -  about  1360  acres  =  $10880  -  tax  =  $16.32  and  $1. 
on  $100  worth  of  cotton,  rating  cotton  at  28  cts.  I  put  the  bales  down 
as  averaging  350  lbs  -  69  bales.  24150  lbs  28  =  $6762.00  -  tax  $67.62. 
Seven  (7)  Black  poles  [polls]  at  2.80  =  19.60.  Whole  tax:  Land  (16.32), 
Cotton  (67.62),  Pole  (19.60)  =  $103.54. 

I  left  $120.  with  Wallace  as  he  did  not  have  the  acts  &  thought 
possibly  he  might  have  forgotten  some  item.  He  was  to  go  to  York  on 
yesterday — tax  required  to  be  paid  before  2nd  prox.  He  has  lost  a  good 
many  hogs  with  something  like  cholera;  the  remaining  ones  look 
well,  also  his  sheep  &  cattle.  He  attends  to  them  himself.  Had  not 
finished  hauling  his  corn  from  Charlotte — will  as  soon  as  he  can 
spare  the  time.  I  think  you  will  be  pleased  when  you  go  up.  Wallace 
seems  very  anxious  that  you  should  be.  He  planted  his  three  months 
corn  however  in  about  the  worst  piece  of  of  [sic]  ground  and  it  has 
been  nearly  drowned  out. 

I  am  afraid  I  will  have  to  buy  about  twenty  bushels  for  Earharts  but 
hope  to  get  thro'  without  it.  But  Reel  never  goes  out  of  his  house  at 
night  and  I  am  afraid  some  of  it  may  be  stolen.  He  is  either  afraid  of 
the  negroes  or  else  in  league  with  Phebe — more  likely  the  latter. 

I  hope  you  have  written  me  concerning  the  money  for  him  &  the 
other  debts  against  the  plantation.  I  did  not  pay  Craig  but  told  Wal- 
lace to  let  him  have  what  ever  might  be  left.  I  need  a  cutting  knife  and 
must  try  to  get  one  in  Charlotte.  Robt.  Morrison2  is  now  at  home  in 
bad  health — has  something  the  matter  with  his  nose  cause[d]  by  a  fall 
on  the  ice  while  in  prison.  Our  post  office  at  Iron  has  been  broken  up 
for  they  could  find  no  one  to  take  the  oath,  so  we  have  to  send  to 
Lincolnton  for  our  mail  and  as  some  one  borrows  about  every  other 
one  of  my  papers  I  am  behind  in  the  news. 

I  left  Reel  on  last  Wednesday  cutting  white  wheat  and  I  suppose  he 
finished  on  Thursday.  I  will  have  to  let  the  meadows  stand  until  I  get 
a  little  farther  ahead  of  the  grass;  I  have  cut  about  a  third.  George  says 
he  will  be  home  on  second  day  of  July. 
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keepers  plantation. 

2Dr.  Robert  Hall  Morrison  (1843-1922)  was  the  son  of  the  Reverend  Robert  Hall  Mor- 
rison and  Mary  Graham  Morrison  of  Lincoln  County.  He  was  the  nephew  of  William  A. 
Graham.  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants." 


David  L.  Swain  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Chapel  Hill 
June  25th.,  1866 

Mrs.  Swain  is  very  confident  that  Thomas  Badger1  was  33  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  if  so,  his  demise  must  have  occurred  in  the 
Spring,  or  the  winter  of  1799.  I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  his  con- 
temporary, Edward  Graham,2  dated  5  May,  1800,  to  Walter  Alves,3 
Treasurer  of  the  University,  in  which  he  remarks,  "It  was  not  untill 
yesterday  that  I  could  meet  Mr.  Stanly,4  Mr.  Badger's  executor,  and 
procure  the  papers  described  in  the  receipt  enclosed,  he  being  away  on 
an  electioneering  scheme.  I  have  now  received  all  the  writings  de- 
scribed in  that  receipt  (save  the  note  of  Sheets  and  Good,  which  we 
perceive  to  have  been  paid  to  Mr.  Badger,  and  which  I  will  improve 
the  first  opportunity  to  ascertain.") 

I  received  on  Saturday  a  letter  from  Gen'l  Atkins,  dated  16th,  from 
which  I  extract  the  following.  "We  beg  to  return  our  compliments  to 
Mrs.  and  Gov.  Graham,  and  Ella5  begs  remembrances  to  Gov.  Vance." 

"I  dare  not  suffer  myself  to  write  of  politics,  you  would  get  tired  of 
reading.  The  item  in  the  St.  Joseph's  Herald  gives  you  an  index  of  my 
feelings.  The  Constitutional  amendment6  does  not  please  me,  but  it  is 
better  perhaps  than  the  next  Congress  will  be  willing  to  grant.  I 
heartily  wish  a  settlement  of  the  difficulty,  but  do  not  feel  confident 
that  it  is  immediately  to  be  arranged." 

The  New  York  Herald,  and  the  Times  express  similar  views,  and 
will  both,  I  suppose,  support  the  third  section.  The  Minister  to  St. 
Salvador,7  (if  such  he  be)  has  no  doubt  been  busily  engaged  in  efforts 
to  secure  its  adoption  by  the  Convention,  and  I  suspect  that  Mr.  Pool 
returned  from  Washington  prepared  to  advocate  it.  I  suppose,  how- 
ever, the  Convention  adjourned  this  morning,  and  that  the  scheme  is 
frustrated  for  the  present,  and  that  the  elections  in  October  will  be 
made  to  hinge  upon  it. 
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Smith  Dykins  Atkins,  commanding  general  of  the  Union  forces  stationed  at 
Chapel  Hill  in  1866,  married  David  L.  Swain's  daughter  Eleanor.  Photograph  of 
Eleanor  from  Phillips  Russell,  The  Woman  Who  Rang  the  Bell:  The  Story  oj  Cornelia 
Phillips  Spencer  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1949),  following 
p.  178;  of  Atkins  courtesy  Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  Springfield. 


1  Thomas  Badger  was  the  father  of  George  E.  Badger. 

2  Edward  Ennis  Graham,  an  eminent  lawyer  from  New  Bern,  served  as  his  town 
representative  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1820  and  1822.  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Govern- 
ment, 277,  281. 

"Walter  Alves,  of  Hillsborough,  a  son  of  James  Hogg  who,  at  his  father's  request, 
changed  his  name  in  1785,  was  treasurer  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  (1795-1799) 
and  represented  Orange  County  in  the  House  of  Commons  (1793-1795).  Lefler  and  Wager, 
Orange  County,  78,  132,  349. 

4  John  Stanly. 

5  Ella  Swain  Atkins,  daughter  of  the  David  L.  Swains. 

6  For  a  discussion  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  see  Randall  and  Donald,  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction,  580-586. 

7W.  W.  Holden  was  nominated  by  President  Johnson  as  minister  to  San  Salvador  in 
1866;  but  the  appointment,  in  spite  of  strong  efforts  on  the  president's  part,  was  not  con- 
firmed. J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  "William  Woods  Holden,"  DAB,  IX,  139. 
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Unidentified  Correspondent1  to  William  A.  Graham     unc 

Washington,  D.C. 
June  30th,  1866 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior2  has  referred  to  me  your  letter  of  the 
16th  instant,  stating  that  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  North  Carolina  are 
inclined  to  remove  and  join  their  tribe  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

I  reply  that  the  subject  has  been  under  consideration  in  the  negotia- 
tions by  the  Department  with  the  Cherokee  Delegates  now  in  this  city; 
and  it  is  intended  by  treaty  stipulations  to  recognize  as  citizens  or 
members  of  the  nation  west,  all  North  Carolina  Cherokees  who  may 
elect  to  remove  and  become  such.  When  final  action  shall  have  been 
taken  upon  the  treaty  or  treaties,  which  it  is  expected  will  shortly  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification,  an  agent  will  be  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  a  census  of  the  Cherokees  in  your  state  who  are 
desirous  of  joining  the  tribe  west  and  such  arrangements  made  for 
their  removal  as  may  be  proper  and  necessary. 


lrThe  writer's  signature  is  illegible. 
2James  Harlan. 


William  A.  Graham  to  David  L.  Swain  a&h 

Hillsboro', 
June  30th.,  1866. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  by  your  two  notes.  Mr.  McGehee  has  sent 
me  the  record  of  the  age  of  Thomas  Badger,  who  died  of  yellow  fever 
at  Washington  on  the  10tn  Oct.,  1799.  He  also  procured  a  copy  of  the 
protest  of  Mr.  B.  in  1816  against  a  "Bill  declaring  valid  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  subscribers  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Roanoke 
and  its  Waters."  It  does  not  seem  to  embrace  the  claim  of  Livingston 
&  Fulton,  as  to  boats  propelled  by  steam  or  fire  (unless  the  parties  in 
question  had  made  a  grant  to  them)  but  is  an  argument  against 
monopoly,  etc. 

I  have  been  much  aided  by  your  first  note  on  Mr.  B's  career,  as  also 
by  that  of  Mr.  Devereux.  I  am  going  on  with  my  paper  at  leisure  & 
hope  to  complete  it  in  8  or  10  days.  Whether  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Wake  bar  will  desire  its  delivery  soon,  say  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  or  later,  I  will  leave  to  them.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the 
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gentlemen  of  the  profession  on  the  lines  of  Railroad  generally,  to 
have  a  representation  present,  and  that  a  pamphlet  edition  should  be 
provided  for.  I  will  be  glad  to  submit  it  to  you  before  delivery.  I  am 
about  finishing  the  portion  relative  to  his  professional  career.  Was  he 
not  solicitor  for  our  Circuit  on  the  New  Berne  riding  after  the  death 
of  Isaac  Guion,1  if  so  it  was  before  1816 — or  in  that  year, — for  he  came 
here  the  next. 

I  have  great  doubts  whether  the  people  should  not  reject  the  Consti- 
tution because  composed  by  an  unauthorized  body,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  existing  State  Government,  and  within  the  principle  of  the 
Dorr  case.2  This  is  the  decided  opinion  of  Judge  Ruffin.3 

If  I  had  a  pardon,  I  believe  I  should  attend  the  meeting  in  Phila.  in 
August,4  and  may  do  so,  at  any  rate,  if  it  be  desired  that  the  Southern 
States  shall  be  represented. 

Our  children  have  all  gone  West  except  Augustus. 

Mrs.  G.  desires  kind  remembrances  to  Mrs.  S.  &  Miss  Annie,5  also 
our  best  compliments  to  Gen'l  &  Mrs.  Atkins  when  you  write. 

Very  truly  Yours, 


1  Isaac  Guion  was  an  easterner  active  in  politics.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Third  Pro- 
vincial Congress  (1775),  a  councillor  of  state  (1779,  1780),  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1789,  and  a  five-term  member  of  the  General  Assembly.  Cheney,  North  Caro- 
lina Government,  155,  162-163,  209,  223,  225,  230,  233,  770. 

2 This  reference  is  to  the  1842  case  of  Luther  v.  Borden  which  arose  from  Rhode  Island's 
Dorr  Rebellion.  In  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  Congress  had  power  under 
Article  IV,  Section  4  of  the  Constitution,  to  guarantee  republican  governments  in  the  states 
and  to  recognize  the  legal  government  in  every  state.  By  applying  this  principle  to  the  ques- 
tion of  reconstruction,  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase  suggested  that  the  Court  would  not 
interfere  directly  in  congressional  reconstruction  plans.  Apparently  Graham  and  Ruffin 
disagreed  with  Chase's  interpretation.  Alfred  H.  Kelly  and  Winfred  A.  Harbison,  The 
American  Constitution:  Its  Origins  and  Development  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company, 
Fifth  Edition,  1976),  453. 

3Thomas  Ruffin  (1787-1870),  a  native  of  Virginia,  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey (Princeton)  in  1805.  He  studied  law  in  Petersburg,  Virginia,  and  with  Archibald  DeBow 
Murphey  in  North  Carolina.  He  established  his  practice  in  Hillsborough  in  1808.  After 
holding  various  minor  court  positions,  he  served  on  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court 
from  1829  to  1852,  presiding  as  chief  justice  from  1833  until  his  retirement.  He  returned  to 
the  court  for  one  year  in  1858.  Judge  Ruffin  was  widely  respected  for  his  knowledge  in  com- 
mon law  and  equity.  In  constitutional  law  he  is  ranked  with  John  Marshall  and  Lemuel 
Shaw.  Unlike  his  Virginia  cousin,  Edmund  Ruffin,  Thomas  Ruffin  was  an  ardent  Unionist 
who  denied  that  secession  was  legal.  When  all  attempts  at  compromise  failed,  he  voted  for 
secession  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1861  and  supported  the  Confederate  war  ef- 
fort. McCormick,  Convention  Personnel,  70-71;  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  "Thomas  Ruffin," 
DAB,  XVI,  216-217. 

4  This  reference  is  to  the  National  Union  Convention  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in 
August,  1866.  See  Randall  and  Donald,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  589-590. 

6  Annie  Swain  was  the  eldest  living  child  of  the  David  L.  Swains.  She  died  in  1867.  Cor- 
nelia Phillips  Spencer  characterized  her  thusly:  "...  Annie  Swain  ...  is  still  remembered 
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round  Chapel  Hill,  and  especially  by  the  poor,  with  affection  and  pity.  .  .  .  Sometimes  par- 
tially, sometimes  wholly  deranged,  and  sometimes  brighter  than  the  best  of  us,  yet  suffering 
the  agony  of  knowing  that  she  was  smitten;  always  affectionate,  generous,  charitable,  hum- 
ble. .  .  .  Dying,  she  asked  that  the  colored  people  should  sing  a  certain  hymn  at  her  grave, 
and  this  they  did,  many  of  them  in  tears  as  their  simple  melody  rose  in  the  air.  She  was 
buried  temporarily  in  the  garden  under  the  cedar  trees  .  .  .  and  there  her  father  was  placed 
beside  her  sixteen  months  after.  He  had  made  it  his  daily  practice  in  all  those  months  to  go 
at  or  just  before  day  dawn  to  pray  at  her  grave."  Quoted  in  Phillips  Russell,  The  Woman 
Who  Rang  the  Bell:  The  Story  of  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1949),  24. 


Jonathan  Worth  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

[with  enclosures] 

Executive  Dept., 

Raleigh, 

July  6th.,  1866. 

I  inclose  copy  of  communication  rec'd  yesterday  from  Gen'l  Robin- 
son.1 Does  the  compliance  with  his  request  on  my  part  involve  any 
official  impropriety.2 

I  will  be  obliged  to  you  for  any  suggestions  you  may  feel  willing  to 
make. 


\John  Cleveland  Robinson  (1817-1897),  a  native  of  New  York,  spent  three  years  at  West 
Point  but  resigned  to  become  a  lawyer.  He  entered  the  army  in  1839  and  served  in  the 
Mexican  War,  the  Seminole  War  (1856-1857),  and  the  Utah  expedition.  He  became  a 
colonel  in  1861  and  a  brigadier  general  in  1862.  He  lost  a  leg  at  Spotsylvania,  became  a 
major  general  by  brevet  in  1865,  and  in  1866  was  made  military  commander  and  assistant 
commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in  North  Carolina.  Later  Robinson  was  lieutenant 
governor  of  New  York.  Boatner,  Civil  War  Dictionary,  704. 

2This  letter  and  the  two  enclosures  which  accompanied  it  touch  upon  one  of  the  most 
vexing  problems  in  the  Reconstruction  era:  the  jurisdiction  of  military  and  civilian  judicial 
authorities.  General  Robinson  was  particularly  concerned  about  the  rights  of  freedmen, 
while  Governor  Worth  sought  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  civilian  government.  Graham  ap- 
parently saw  no  contradiction  between  Worth's  distributing  General  Order  No.  3  and  his 
responsibilities  as  governor.  The  order  was  circulated  among  North  Carolina  solicitors  and 
judges  in  early  July.  One  week  later  Governor  Worth  denounced  the  whole  procedure  by 
which  the  military  had  requested,  with  implied  threats,  that  he  violate  the  separation-of- 
powers  principle.  He  contended  that  the  executive  had  no  right  to  direct  the  actions  of  the 
judiciary. 
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Subsequent  documents  will  show  that  the  Worth-Robinson  correspondence  continued 
well  into  the  summer.  At  one  point  Robinson  ordered  that  all  cases  involving  freedmen,  ex- 
cept cases  arising  over  contracts  negotiated  by  the  Freedmen 's  Bureau,  should  be  tried  in 
civil  courts.  Continued  reports  of  judicial  inequities  involving  freedmen  and  Unionists 
caused  Robinson  to  threaten  the  removal  of  notoriously  unfair  state  officials.  Governor 
Worth  sought  to  clarify  the  state's  status  in  a  notable  letter  to  President  Johnson.  On 
August  20,  1866,  Johnson  announced  that  civilian  authority  had  been  established  through- 
out the  nation.  Worth  concluded  that  military  orders  based  on  the  assumption  that  martial 
law  was  in  effect  were  null  and  void.  Richard  Zuber,  Jonathan  Worth:  A  Biography  of  a 
Southern  Unionist  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1965),  223-225,  here- 
inafter cited  as  Zuber,  Jonathan  Worth. 


[Enclosure  1] 

John  C.  Robinson  to  Jonathan  Worth  A&H 

(Copy)  Headquarters  Military  Command  of 

North  Carolina, 
Raleigh,  N.C., 
July  3rd.,  1866. 

Governor: 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  copies  of  General  orders  No.  3. 
Current  series,  War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office,  which,  I 
respectfully  request,  your  Excellency  will  cause  to  be  distributed  to 
the  Judges  and  Solicitors  of  the  several  Judicial  Circuits  in  this  State. 
Your  Excellency  will  see  that  it  is  made  my  imperative  duty,  to  pro- 
tect from  persecution  the  classes  mentioned  in  this  order,  as  entitled  to 
military  protection,  and  it  is  hoped,  that  all  officers  concerned  will  see 
the  propriety  and  necessity  of  so  performing  their  respective  duties, 
that  there  will  be  no  clash  between  the  Military  and  Civil  authorities 
in  the  State,  and  no  necessity  for  suspending  them  in  the  exercise  of 
their  functions  as  officers,  for  disregard  of  the  provisions  of  this  order. 

I  am,  Governor, 
Very  Respectfully, 
Your  Obed't  Serv't, 

Brevt.  Maj.  Gen'l  Vols. 
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[Enclosure  2]  A&H 


GENERAL  ORDERS,  \  WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

NO.  3.  )  ADJUTANT  GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 

Washington, 
January  12th., 
1866. 

To  protect  loyal  persons  against  improper  civil  suits  and 
penalties  in  late  rebellious  States. 

Military  Division  and  Department  Commanders,  whose  commands 
embrace,  or  are  composed  of,  any  of  the  late  rebellious  States,  and  who 
have  not  already  done  so,  will  at  once  issue  and  enforce  orders  protecting 
from  prosecution  or  suits  in  the  State  or  Municipal  Courts  of  such 
States,  all  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
persons  thereto  attached,  or  in  any  wise  thereto  belonging,  subject  to 
military  authority,  charged  with  offences  for  acts  done  in  their  military 
capacity,  or  pursuant  to  orders  from  proper  military  authority;  and  to 
protect  from  suit  or  prosecution  all  loyal  citizens  or  persons  charged 
with  offenses  done  against  the  rebel  forces,  directly  or  indirectly,  during 
the  existence  of  the  rebellion,  and  all  persons,  their  agents  or  employees, 
charged  with  the  occupancy  of  abandoned  lands  or  plantations,  or  the 
possession  or  custody  of  any  kind  of  property  whatever,  who  occupied, 
used,  possessed,  or  controlled  the  same,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
president,  or  any  of  the  Civil  or  Military  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  protect  them  from  any  penalties  or  damages  that  may  have 
been  or  may  be  pronounced  or  adjudged  in  said  Courts  in  any  of  such 
cases;  and  also  protecting  colored  persons  from  prosecutions  in  any  of 
said  States  charged  with  offenses  for  which  white  persons  are  not  prose- 
cuted or  punished  in  the  same  manner  or  degree. 

BY  COMMAND  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  GRANT: 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

OFFICIAL: 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 
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Edward  D.  Townsend  (c.  1817-1893),  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  was  a  West  Point 
graduate  (1837)  long  engaged  in  staff  work.  As  colonel  he  was  acting  adjutant  general  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  He  resigned  in  1880  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  USA.  Boatner, 
Civil  War  Dictionary,  844. 


William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  to  William  A.  Graham       duke 

Forest  Home 
July  7th,  1866 


Please  send  me  fifteen  bushels  of  corn  about  the  25tn  of  the  month; 
I  think  I  can  make  out  with  what  I  have  until  1st  of  August.  I  paid 
the  State  8c  Co  taxes  yesterday  for  this  place — amount  $61.57.  I  have 
hauled  up  the  wheat  &  am  now  ready  for  threshing  as  far  as  it  is 
concerned. 

I  am  now  out  of  the  grass  which  is  more  than  any  of  the  large 
farmers  about.  ...  I  received  the  $300.  by  Johnnie  for  which  I  am 
much  obliged.  .  .  .  Robt  after  standing  his  negroes  8c  "Miss  Harrison" 
for  as  long  as  he  could  has  sent  off  several  negroes  8c  hired  white  men 
in  their  stead;  he  hired  four  this  week,  among  them  a  Buchanan  who 
was  raised  near  Pittsboro. 

Smith1  has  brought  his  account  over  to  me  for  payment  but  I  told 
him  that  he  must  wait  until  you  came  up  as  it  is  an  old  8c  disputed 
account.  If  I  were  you  I  should  make  him  pay  for  the  whole  year  for 
Isaac,  for  from  what  I  can  learn  his  treatment  helped  the  disease  to 
take  him  off;  and,  besides  being  a  professed  swindler,  he  ought  at  least 
to  be  made  to  pay  his  honest  debts. 

I  shall  commence  the  saw  mill  in  a  few  days  as  Reel  8c  one  other 
hand  will  be  thro'  the  crops  8c  Dan  will  finish  a  few  days  later.  I  think 
I  shall  put  up  a  wooden  dam  as  it  will  not  cost  half  what  a  rock  one 
would.  ...  I  think  I  can  put  the  whole  up  for  $200.  in  money. 

I  hope  to  cut  oats  on  Monday. 


Smith  has  not  been  identified. 
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David  L.  Swain  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

[with  enclosure] 

Chapel  Hill, 
July  7th.,  1866. 

I  returned  from  Raleigh  yesterday,  but  without  accomplishing  any 
very  important  purposes.  Gov.  Worth  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  Wil- 
mington, so  that  I  did  not  meet  with  him  until  Thursday.  He 
expressed  great  anxiety  that  the  State  should  be  represented  in  the 
Union  Convention  at  Philad'a  in  Aug.,  and  especially  that  you 
should  be  there.  On  my  return  I  received  a  note  from  the  President,  in 
response  to  mine  informing  him  of  the  compliment  paid  him  at 
Commencement,  by  the  Academic  Senate  of  the  University,  couched 
in  terms  of  such  personal  kindness,  as  determined  me  to  test  him  indi- 
rectly, through  his  namesake,  Reverdy  Johnson,  in  a  letter  of  which  I 
enclose  a  copy. 

I  have  a  long  letter  from  Gov.  Perry1  of  S.C.  dated  27th.  ult.,  and 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  supply  for  your  amusement  and  edifi- 
cation, a  portion  of  his  remarks.  "The  speech  of  Gov.  Graham  is  an 
admirable  one,  and  does  credit  to  his  head  and  heart.  It  is  very  prop- 
erly calculated  at  this  time,  and  shows  that  when  in  power,  he 
opposed  test  oaths  as  much  as  he  does  now,  when  they  are  to  be  ap- 
plied to  him.  .  .  ." 

"How  admirably  our  friend  Andy  Johnson  has  behaved!  How 
nobly  he  has  exercised  the  powers  of  his  high  office,  for  the  good  of 
his  whole  country!  He  is  a  wonderful  man.  To  me  a  myth,  brought 
up  and  educated  as  he  was.  His  first  message  is  declared  by  the  Lon- 
don Quarterly  to  be  the  ablest  State  paper  that  ever  emanated  from  a 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  think  so  too.  He  has  shown  in  the 
administration  of  the  Presidency  all  the  purity  of  Washington,  with 
the  genius  of  Jefferson,  and  firmness  of  Jackson  without  his  violence 
or  passion." 

Mrs.  S.  and  Anna  unite  in  the  tender  of  kind  and  respectful  assur- 
ances for  Mrs.  G.,  yourself,  and  children. 

Yours  very  truly 


1  Benjamin  Franklin  Perry  (1805-1886),  of  South  Carolina,  was  at  this  time  provisional 
governor  of  South  Carolina.  A  lawyer  and  newspaper  editor,  Perry  was  frequently  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  legislature  before  1860.  He  vigorously  opposed  nullification  and  secession, 
defended  slavery,  and  upheld  the  right  of  revolution.  An  ardent  Unionist,  Perry  openly 
fought  secession  until  South  Carolina  left  the  Union.  Subsequently,  he  stood  by  his  state, 
serving  as  a  Confederate  district  attorney  and  as  a  district  judge.  In  1865  he  was  appointed 
provisional  governor  and  created  something  of  a  furor  by  reappointing  all  the  state  officials 
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who  had  held  office  at  the  war's  end.  Elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  under  the  John- 
son plan  of  reconstruction,  Perry  was  among  those  refused  their  seats  in  December,  1865. 
After  1866  he  became  a  bitter  opponent  of  congressional  reconstruction.  J.  G.  de  Roulhac 
Hamilton,  "Benjamin  Franklin  Perry,"  DAB,  XIV,  483-484. 


[Enclosure] 

David  L.  Swain  to  Reverdy  Johnson  a&h 

(Copy)  Chapel  Hill, 

July  7th.,  1866. 

Your  note  of  the  26th.,  in  reply  to  mine  of  the  20th.  ult.  was  duly 
received.  The  kind  disposition  manifested  towards  the  most  illus- 
trious of  our  departed,  and  the  most  distinguished  of  our  living  states- 
men, Judge  Gaston  and  Gov'r  Graham,  encourages  me  to  make  an 
enquiry  and  venture  a  suggestion  in  relation  to  the  latter. 

Is  it  considered  important  that  the  South  shall  be  represented  in  the 
Union  Convention  proposed  to  be  held  next  month,  in  Philadel- 
phia?— If  so,  by  what  class  of  men?  If  none  but  those  able  and  willing 
to  take  the  test  oath  are  to  be  regarded  as  invited,  there  will  be  no 
response  from  North-Carolina. 

Judge  Gaston  was  one  of  a  small  minority  in  politics  and  religion, 
during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  yet,  during  that  period  he 
was  the  favorite  of  the  State  above  all  others,  for  any  position  to 
which  he  chose  to  aspire.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Bench  by  something  like  a  two  thirds  vote,  while  absent  from  the 
State,  over  an  able  and  distinguished  competitor,  the  late  Judge 
Sewell,1  who  was  present  and  actively  pressing  his  claims  upon  the 
General  Assembly.  Gov.  Graham  is  as  great  a  favorite  with  the  people 
now,  as  Judge  Gaston  was  then,  and  is  able  to  exercise  greater  influ- 
ence in  the  restoration  of  harmony,  not  merely  in  North-Carolina,  but 
in  all  the  Southern  States,  than  any  other  citizen  of  the  State,  if  not  of 
the  Confederate  States.  He  is  technically,  however,  an  unpardoned 
rebel.  The  President  is  understood  to  have  signed,  though  he  has  not 
delivered,  his  pardon.  Is  it  proper  that  we  should  call  on  Gov'r  Gra- 
ham to  represent  us  under  these  circumstances?  And,  if  it  is  not,  may 
it  not  be  well  to  suggest  to  the  President  the  propriety  of  delivering 
his  pardon  without  further  delay? 

I  venture,  through  you,  to  interpose  in  this  matter,  from  none  but 
the  kindest  feelings  for  the  President,  and  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of 
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the  Country,  not  only  without  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  Gover- 
nor, but  without  the  slightest  cause  for  suspicion  that  I  design  to  do 
so.  I  am  personally  known  to  the  President,  and  to  his  acting  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Cooper,2  as  a  retired  citizen  who,  during  the  last  thirty  years 
have  had  no  active  connection  with  politics,  with  the  exception  of 
feeble  but  earnest  efforts  to  prevent  a  disruption  of  the  Union,  and 
early  and  active  efforts  to  secure  a  restoration. 

You  may  consider  yourself  at  liberty  to  submit  this  note  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  President,  if,  upon  reflection,  you  deem  it  advisable. 

I  remain,  with  great  respect, 

Your  friend  and  Serv't. 


1  Henry  Seawell  (1772-1835),  "a  man  of  strong  intellect  and  little  education,"  was  a  native 
of  Franklin  County  but  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Raleigh.  He  served  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1797,  1799-1802,  1810,  1812;  in  the  Senate,  1821-1826,  1831-1832;  and  was  a  delegate 
to  the  convention  of  1835.  Seawell  was  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  in  181 1,  1815-1819,  and 
1832-1835.  He  was  a  member  of  the  commission  appointed  under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 
Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  182,  240,  242,  245,  259,  263,  278,  280-281,  283,  285,  287, 
296,298,  360-361. 

2  Edmund  Cooper. 


Stevenson  and  Myers  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Covington,  Ky. 
July  9th,  1866 

We  have  received  yours  of  the  28th  of  June.  There  is  no  market 
price  here  for  the  Bonds,  there  being  very  few  offers  for  sale  and  less 
transactions.  Carlisle  sold  yours  .  .  .  two  years  ago  at  90.  We  also  sold 
.  .  .  afterwards  for  a  Mr.  Le  Cante1  of  Washington  five  of  the  Bonds  at 
90.  We  know  of  one  or  two  others  being  purchased  by  parties  here  as 
low  as  70,  and  have  one  offered  to  us  now  by  a  Mr.  Nesbit2  of  Georgia 
at  $750.00  or  75.  We  think  your  bonds  are  a  safe  investment  and  will 
ultimately  be  paid.  Probably  part  will  be  paid  at  maturity  and  a  new 
issue  will  be  made  for  the  residue.  Our  city  owes  some  $700,000  &  has 
only  some  $7,000,000  taxable  property  with  a  population  of  120,000. 
But  we  are  increasing  steadily  in  population  and  wealth,  and  the 
great  bridge  over  the  Ohio  connecting  our  city  with  Cin11  will  be 
completed  by  the  1st  of  January  by  which  we  shall  gain  a  large  acces- 
sion to  our  population  from  the  merchants  and  business  men  of  Cina 
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who  will  bring  with  them  and  expend  here  much  of  their  wealth,  all 
which  will  lighten  our  burdens  and  give  increased  security  to  the  city 
debt.  We  have  had  such  sad  experiences  in  indorsing  for  railroads  Sc 
other  public  improvements  that  it  is  not  probable  our  debt  will  be 
increased  for  many  years  to  come. 


*Le  Cante  has  not  been  identified. 
2Nesbit  has  not  been  identified. 


Walter  F.  Leak1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Rockingham, 
July  9th.,  1866. 

Presuming,  upon  an  acquaintance  of  some  years  standing,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  advising  with  you  upon  a  subject,  upon  which  I 
confess  my  mind  is  far  from  being  at  rest. 

You  will  understand  me,  as  alluding  to  the  subject  of  "repudia- 
tion", and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  thought  the  Demagogues  of  the 
day  can  succeed  in  carrying  it. 

That  it  will  be  attempted  to  push  it,  even  to  the  annihilation  of  the 
entire  State  Debt,  old  and  new,  I  have  no  doubt,  for  already  you  may 
hear  it  privately  whisper'd,  in  almost  every  circle,  but  as  yet,  no  one  is 
found  bold  enough  to  claim  its  paternity,  or  openly  to  advocate  it. 
Still,  at  the  same  time,  many  are  its  advocates. 

I  have  some  few  old,  as  well  as  new,  State  Bonds,  which  are  mea- 
surably my  all,  and  what  to  do,  in  this  condition  of  things,  I  know 
not. 

And  it  is  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  advising  with  you,  that  I  have 
taken  the  privilege  of  asking  your  opinion. 

Any  opinion  you  may  give,  shall  be  consider'd  strictly  confidential. 


1Walter  F.  Leak  (1799-1879),  of  Richmond  County,  was  a  planter  and  lawyer  of  note.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Commons  in  the  1821  and  1831  sessions  and  a  state  senator  in  1832.  A 
strong  secessionist,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1861-1862. 
McCormick,  Convention  Personnel,  53;  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  279,  297-298,  387; 
Grant,  Alumni  History,  357. 
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Proposed  Proclamation 
of  Governor  Worth  a&h.  worth 

[July,  1866] 

Whereas  by  an  act  of  the  Genl.  A.  passed  on  the  10th  March  1866, 
modified  and  amended  by  the  State  Convention  at  its  last  Session, 
persons  of  color,  not  otherwise  competent,  are  made  capable  of  bear- 
ing evidence  in  all  controversies  at  law  and  in  equity,  where  the  rights 
of  persons  or  property  of  persons  of  color,  shall  be  put  on  issues,  and 
would  be  concluded  by  the  judgment  or  decree  of  Court;  and  also  in 
pleas  of  the  State  where  the  violence,  fraud  or  injury  alleged  shall  be 
charged  to  have  been  done  by  or  to  persons  of  color: — and  all  discrim- 
inations as  to  punishment  for  crimes,  whether  committed  by  white 
persons  or  persons  of  color,  having  been  abolished  by  the  laws  of  the 
State,  it  is  understood  that  full  jurisdiction  is  restored  to  the  civil 
courts  of  the  State  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  freedmen,  not  in  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States.  Now  to  the  end  that  no  future 
conflict  of  jurisdiction  may  arise  and  that  there  be  no  just  ground  to 
impute  to  the  authorities  &  people  of  the  State  any  discriminations  in 
the  administration  of  the  laws  to  the  injury  of  persons  of  color,  and  in 
order  to  preserve  the  peace  &  good  order  of  Society,  I  Jonathan  Worth, 
as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State,  do  hereby  earnestly  enjoin  it  on 
all  the  peace  officers  of  the  State  to  be  vigilant  in  bringing  to  justice, 
all  persons,  whether  white  or  black,  who  are  or  may  be  amenable  to 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  State. 

This  proclamation  is  not  issued  because  of  any  information  in  my 
possession  that  any  judicial  or  executive  officer  of  the  State  has  been 
guilty  of  any  oppression  or  omission  to  execute  the  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion, but  it  is  intended  as  a  precautionary  warning  which  the  friends 
of  justice  or  our  peculiar  conditions  require  me  to  make. 

Done — Sec. 


William  A.  Graham  to  Jonathan  Worth        a&h.-  worth 

Hillsboro' 
July  11,  1866 

The  Proclamation1  is  very  well  drawn  if  you  think  proper  to  issue 
one  on  the  topics  it  embraces.  But  with  any  of  the  evidences  that  are 
before  the  public,  I  do  not  perceive  the  necessity  for  such  a  step.  It  [is] 
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in  my  opinion  much  more  important  to  call  attention  to  the  general 
prevalance  of  crime  against  property,  and  especially  larceny  in  which 
both  blacks  and  whites  participate.  I  have  heard  of  no  instance  in 
which  a  negro  has  been  maltreated,  and  the  declaration  or  intimation 
by  the  Governor  of  the  state  that  such  has  been  the  case  may  make  a 
false  impression  abroad  8c  impress  the  negro  with  the  notion  that  his 
freedom  includes  more  than  has  been  accorded  him. 

I  should  at  least  postpone  such  a  measure  till  you  reach  the  end  of 
the  correspondence  with  the  Com^S-  General2  about  military  protec- 
tion etc.  Any  declaration  you  make  will  be  seized  as  evidence  of  griev- 
ances, requiring  redress;  and  so  much  being  admitted,  it  will  be  but  a 
step  further  to  maintain  that  the  civil  authority  is  inadequate  to  give 
the  required  relief. 

I  presume  the  suggestion  to  issue  such  a  paper  proceeds  from  a 
desire  to  give  our  case  a  good  appearance  at  the  North.  This  is  a  good 
motive;  but  I  believe  the  case  is  not  much  misunderstood  in  that  quar- 
ter. Our  fidelity  to  all  duty  is,  I  think,  generally  understood,  but  radi- 
calism ignores  and  misrepresents,  and  may  find  a  terrific  oppression 
as  the  [illegible]  of  the  Proclamation.  "Nee  Deus  intersit  nisi  dignus 
vindice  nadus."3  I  am  not  sure  the  quotation  is  correct,  but  you  know 
what  it  means. 


Graham's  views  expressed  in  this  letter  were  apparently  adopted  by  Worth.  No  procla- 
mation on  the  subject  of  justice  was  issued. 

2 General  John  C.  Robinson. 

3"Let  not  God  intervene  unless  the  poor  fellow  be  worthy  of  an  avenger." 


Jonathan  Worth  to 

William  A.  Graham  a&h.  governors'  papers 

Raleigh 
[July  1866] 

I  fear  I  am  becoming  troublesome  to  you.  My  excuse  is  that  I  am 
surrounded  with  continually  increasing  perplexities  and  rely  more  on 
your  judgement  than  on  that  of  any  body  else  I  can  consult.  Will  you 
read  the  foregoing  sketch  of  a  letter  to  the  Preset  and  give  me  your 
opinion  whether  it  is  expedient  to  send  it.1  If  you  think  anything  of 
the  kind  ought  to  be  sent,  any  suggestion  you  may  feel  willing  to 
make,  altering  it  in  form  or  substance  will  be  thankfully  received.  I 
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am  not  sure  but  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  go  to  Washington  and  try 
to  get  at  the  President's  views. 

I  am  satisfied  there  is  a  regular  effort  being  made  by  the  present 
Military  Commandant  with  the  approval  and  aid  of  Holden  and 
others  more  respectable  to  bring  our  administration  of  justice  into 
disrepute  and  to  keep  a  strong  military  force  here. 


lrThis  reference  is  to  the  letter  Worth  wrote  to  President  Johnson  regarding  the  status  of 
military  authority  in  North  Carolina.  While  never  answering  directly  Worth's  query  as  to 
whether  North  Carolina  was  under  martial  law,  on  August  20,  1866,  Johnson  declared  that 
civilian  rule  had  been  established  throughout  the  South.  Zuber,  Jonathan  Worth,  225. 


David  L.  Swain  to  William  A.  Graham  A&H 

Chapel  Hill 
July  12th.,  1866. 

The  stockholders  in  the  N.C.  Rail  Road  meet  to  day,  but  as  I  am 
not  one  of  them,  I  have  no  direct  inducement  to  attend.  When  the 
Company  was  revolutionized  under  the  regime  of  the  late  Prov.  Gov- 
ernor, Mr.  West,1  the  nephew  of  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Boylan,2  whom  I 
have  known  for  several  years  as  a  polite  and  attentive  Station  Agent  at 
Raleigh,  was  dismissed  from  office.  I  know  nothing  of  his  successor, 
but,  unless  he  is  of  superior  merit,  would  be  glad  to  see  the  old  effi- 
cient, and  needy  agent,  restored  to  his  former  position. 

I  have  no  information  in  relation  to  the  proposed  Phila'a  Conven- 
tion, but  what  I  gather  from  the  newspapers.  The  N.Y.  Herald  is  very 
sanguine  in  relation  to  the  results,  and  predicts  a  political  deluge,  in 
the  October  election  of  a  Congress. 

Your  oration  is  to  be  delivered  the  day  before  the  opening  of  our 
session,  and  it  may  be  impossible  for  me  to  get  away.  I  intend  to 
propose  a  jaunt  to  Judge  Battle,  nevertheless. 

I  have,  within  the  last  fortnight,  examined  a  great  many  letters, 
constituting  almost  a  continuous  series  during  a  century.  I  can 
arrange  a  very  interesting  volume  of  autographs,  beginning  with 
Gen'l  Washington,3  and  including  Greene,4  Davie,5  Sumner,6  David- 
son,7 Polk,8  A.  Jones,9  Butler,10  Eaton,11  and  others  immediately  con- 
nected with  N.C.  history,  Marion,12  Lafayette,13  Rochambeau,14 
Wayne,15  Lincoln,16  Gates,17  Leslie,18  Cornwallis,19  Craigg,20  David 
Fanning,21  etc. 

I  examined  Sumner's  papers  yesterday.  I  find  several  letters  from 
Gen'l  (Surgeon  General,  I  suppose)  McClure,22  Judge  Gaston's  father- 
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in-law.  I  have  always  understood  that  Hannah  McClure,  the  mother 
of  the  Judge's  three  oldest  children,  was  his  cousin.  Gen'l  McClure  in 
one  of  his  letters,  apologizes  for  absence  from  the  field,  by  stating  that 
his  mother  in  S.C.  had  been  reduced  by  the  war  from  affluence  to 
poverty,  that  the  murder  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Gaston,23  had  devolved 
upon  him  the  management  of  his  estate,  that  he  was  in  delicate 
health,  the  only  practicing  physician  in  New  Bern,  and  that  in  the 
absence  of  the  pay  master,  he  had  no  means  of  obtaining  an  outfit, 
but  from  his  practice.  Similar  letters  to  Sumner,  from  different  sec- 
tions of  the  State  shew  that  the  state  of  things  in  N.C.  in  1782  was 
very  similar  to  what  it  is  now. 

Richard  Cogdell24  was  Postmaster,  and  probably  the  first  P.M.  in 
New  Bern. 

I  hear  indirectly,  that  on  his  way  to  Washington,  the  passengers  on 
the  train  were  most  assiduous  in  their  attentions  to  Gov.  Vance,  while 
the  Provisional  Governor25  was  left  entirely  to  himself.  Miss  Margaret 
Mitchell,26  who  came  down  from  Salisbury  on  Saturday,  and  men- 
tioned the  foregoing  incident,  added  that  Gov.  V.  was  in  high  spirits, 
and  confident  of  the  success  of  his  mission,  when  last  heard  from.  He 
mentioned  to  me  at  Commencement  that  he  thought,  if  he  could  get 
permission  to  visit  Washington,  he  could  obtain  a  pardon.  I  suggested 
to  him  that  this  might  be  obtained  through  Mr.  Speaker  Colfax,27 
who  was  a  personal  friend,  and  I  suppose  he  secured  his  intervention. 

Mrs.  S.  and  Anna  are  in  better  [health]  than  when  you  were  here, 
and  unite  in  the  tender  of  kind  assurances  for  Mrs.  G.  and  your 
household. 


1  James  West  was  at  one  time  a  mechanic  and  later  Raleigh  station  agent  for  the  North 
Carolina  Railroad  Company.  Moses  N.  Amis,  Historical  Raleigh,  From  Its  Foundation  in  1792 
(Raleigh:  Edwards  and  Broughton,  1902),  115,  hereinafter  cited  as  Amis,  Historical  Raleigh. 

2  William  Boylan  (1777-1861),  a  native  of  New  Jersey  who  came  to  Fayetteville  in  1796  be- 
fore settling  permanently  in  Raleigh  three  years  later,  was  a  journalist,  planter,  banker, 
and  advocate  of  internal  improvements.  An  ardent  Federalist,  he  later  supported  Whig  eco- 
nomic policies.  Powell,  Dictionary  of  North  Carolina  Biography,  I,  205. 

3  George  Washington. 

4Nathanael  Greene. 

5  William  Richardson  Davie  (1756-1820),  Revolutionary  soldier,  lawyer,  and  statesman, 
was  born  in  England.  After  fighting  the  British  with  diligence  and  enthusiasm,  he  became  a 
leader  in  North  Carolina  political  life.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1787  and  supported  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  in  the  1788  and  1789  ratifying  con- 
ventions. He  served  in  ten  legislatures  and  was  Federalist  governor,  1798-1799.  Davie  was 
instrumental  in  founding  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
"father"  of  that  institution.  CDAB,  217;  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  160,  213,  215,  218, 
220,  223,  227,  230,  232,  235,  238,  765,  768,  770. 

"Jethro  Sumner  (1733-1785)  was  born  near  Suffolk,  Virginia,  to  a  prominent  family.  He 
served  three  years  in  the  Virginia  militia  during  the  French  and  Indian  War.  In  1 764  he  set- 
tled in  North  Carolina,  married  well,  and  soon  became  a  successful  planter  and  publican. 
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He  was  a  leader  in  the  revolutionary  movement  and  fought  with  distinction  against  British 
attempts  at  subjugation.  He  rose  to  brigadier  general  in  the  North  Carolina  Continental 
Line.  Sumner's  most  notable  service  came  in  the  defense  of  Charleston  (1776),  with  Wash- 
ington's army  (1777-1778),  in  the  defense  of  the  Carolinas  against  Cornwallis,  and  at  Eutaw 
Springs  (1781).  CDAB,  1033;  Ashe,  Biographical  History,  V,  395-401. 

7  William  Lee  Davidson. 

8  Probably  Thomas  Polk. 
"Allen  Jones. 

10John  Butler. 

"Presumably  Thomas  Eaton. 

12 Francis  Marion. 

13 Marquis  de  Lafayette. 

14Comte  de  Rochambeau. 

16 Anthony  Wayne. 

16  Benjamin  Lincoln. 

17Horatio  Gates. 

18 Alexander  Leslie. 

19Charles,  Lord  Cornwallis. 

20James  Henry  Craig. 

21  David  Fanning. 

22Dr.  William  McClure  (d.  1804)  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Sixth  and  Second  regiments  of  the 
North  Carolina  Continental  Line.  He  was  captured  in  Charleston  in  1780  and  exchanged  in 
1781.  McClure  lived  in  New  Bern  and  was  an  active  Mason.  Frederick  G.  Speidel,  North 
Carolina  Masons  in  the  American  Revolution  (Oxford,  N.C.:  Press  of  Oxford  Orphanage,  1975), 
65. 

23  Dr.  Alexander  Gaston  (1714-1781)  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  studied  medicine  at  Edin- 
burgh University,  and  was  a  surgeon  in  British  service  prior  to  settling  in  North  Carolina. 
An  ardent  patriot,  he  was  shot  and  killed  by  tories  who  raided  New  Bern  in  1781.  His  wife 
and  small  children,  including  William  Gaston,  tried  vainly  to  shield  his  body.  Ashe, 
Biographical  History,  II,  99. 

"Richard  Cogdell  (b.  1724),  of  New  Bern,  was  active  in  public  affairs.  A  lieutenant 
colonel  in  Tryon's  army  that  defeated  the  Regulators  in  1771,  he  became  an  active  rebel. 
He  represented  Craven  County  in  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  1774  and  was  a  leader  in  the 
seizure  of  artillery  from  the  palace  grounds  after  Governor  Josiah  Martin's  flight.  Later  he 
was  New  Bern's  delegate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Among  the  local  offices  Codgell  held 
were  district  treasurer,  postmaster,  and  sheriff.  Ashe,  Biographical  History,  II,  64-66. 

26  W.  W.  Holden. 

"Margaret  Mitchell  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Elisha  Mitchell.  Hope  Summerell 
Chamberlain,  Old  Days  in  Chapel  Hill,  Being  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer 
(Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1926),  28,  hereinafter  cited  as  Chamber- 
lain, Old  Days  in  Chapel  Hill. 

"Schuyler  Colfax  (1823-1885),  a  native  of  New  York  who  moved  west,  was  a  journalist 
and  politician.  At  one  time  he  edited  the  principal  Whig  newspaper  in  northern  Indiana. 
He  was  active  in  founding  the  Republican  party  in  Indiana  and  held  several  important  of- 
fices in  the  era  of  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  A  congressman  from  1855  to  1869,  he  was 
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Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1863-1869.  Colfax  was  vice-president  during 
Grant's  first  administration.  Implication  in  the  Credit  Mobilier  scandal  ruined  his  political 
career.  CDAB,  180. 


Richard  H.  Battle  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

[with  enclosure] 

Raleigh,  N.C. 
July  13th.,  1866 

Enclosed  I  send  you  a  note  containing  a  request  with  which  I  hope 
it  will  suit  your  convenience  to  comply.  The  request,  coming  from 
Virginia,  strikes  me  as  a  very  high  compliment  to  the  living  and 
departed  great  of  her  less  pretentious  Sister. 

The  writer  of  the  note  is  a  clever  gentleman,  and  I  have  heard  his 
friend,  Mr.  Keiley,1  spoken  of  as  having  been,  before  the  war,  a  young 
lawyer  of  considerable  promise. 

I  will  not  write  to  Mr.  Weddell2  before  receiving  your  reply. 


Anthony  M.  Keiley  (1835-1905),  a  native  of  New  Jersey  who  attended  Randolph  Macon 
College,  settled  in  Virginia  and  was  an  editor  in  Norfolk  and  Petersburg.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  served  in  the  Twelfth  Virginia  Regiment  and  was  captured.  Later  he  was  mayor  of 
Richmond  and,  at  one  time,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Virginia.  He  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Italy,  and  then  to  Austria,  but  was  persona  non  grata  to  both.  In  1886  he 
became  a  member  of  the  International  Court  of  the  First  Instance  which  sat  in  Cairo, 
Egypt.  He  served  until  1902.  He  wrote  In  Vinculus,  an  account  of  his  capture  and  imprison- 
ment by  Federals  during  the  great  rebellion.  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,  XIII,  433. 

2  Internal  evidence  indicates  that  Alexander  W.  Weddell  was  then  living  in  Petersburg, 
Virginia.  He  has  not  been  further  identified. 


[Enclosure] 

Alexander  W.  Weddell  to  Richard  H.  Battle  a&h 

Petersburg,  Virginia., 
July  10th.,  1866. 

May  I  ask  a  small  (?)  favor  at  your  hands?  My  friend,  Keiley  of  the 
Pet.  Va.  Index,  is  extremely  anxious  to  publish  Graham's  Eulogy  on 
Badger  the  morning  following  its  delivery,  in  his  energetic  paper.  To 
accomplish  this,  he  of  course  must  have  the  advance  sheets.  Can  I  get 
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you  to  procure  the  M.S.S.  from  Gov.  Graham?  If  he  will  consent,  I 
here  give  my  written,  personal  obligation  that  the  seal  of  the  package 
containing  the  M.S.S.  shall  not  be  broken  until  a  telegram  from  you 
shall  announce  it's  delivery.  Said  telegram  received,  I  will  hand  the 
M.S.S.  to  the  printer. 

Such  is  my  small  (?)  favor.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  make  the 
application  to  Gov.  G.  for  me.  Your  kindness  will  greatly  oblige, 

Very  Truly  Yrs. 


William  E.  Pell  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Raleigh,  N.C., 
July  14th.,  1866. 

I  have  been  anxious  to  hear  from  you  in  regard  to  two  points,  but 
have  had  no  time  to  write.  First,  in  regard  to  the  National  Union 
Convention  at  Philadelphia,  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  amended 
Constitution. 

I  presume  you  endorse  the  objects  of  the  Convention  at  Phila.  and, 
in  the  main,  approve  the  programme  of  the  Club.  Also,  that  you 
approve  of  sending  delegates  from  this  State.  It  strikes  me  as  the 
proper  course,  yet  I  do  not  like  some  things  about  it.  The  views  of  the 
Times,  Reymond's1  paper,  and  the  Republic  at  Washington,  and  to 
some  extent  the  Intelligencer,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  judicious  at  all 
times.  What  they  say  about  loyalty,  they  say  so  much  as  the  Radicals 
do,  I  doubt.  Yet  all  of  them,  at  times,  speak  well.  The  object  however, 
is  so  important  and  I  think  we  ought  to  do  what  we  can  to  promote  it. 
I  find  a  general  anxiety  for  you  to  lead  the  delegation  from  the  State 
at  large. 

Second.  The  course  of  the  Convention  was  very  offensive.2  I  feel 
sure  they  transcended  their  powers.  And  they  would  have  gone 
further,  but  dreaded  the  future.  Our  friends  deterred  them  from  doing 
the  mischief  they  might  have  done.  After  reading  the  Constitution, 
however,  I  concluded,  in  view  of  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  State,  it 
had  better  be  adopted,  however  objectionable,  than  risk  the  future 
under  the  old.  My  views  and  course  have  been  influenced  merely  by 
the  imminent  dangers  which  threaten  the  State  from  repudiation. 
Perhaps  there  never  was  so  much  controversy  in  the  State  on  any  one 
subject,  when  every  thing  was  kept  quiet,  as  upon  the  subject  of  repu- 
diation. There  will  be  no  move  for  it  in  Gubernatorial  Canvass,  but 
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they  will  make  a  bold  move  to  secure  the  Legislature.  If  the  repudia- 
tors  get  the  strength,  they  would  destroy  the  Courts,  rather  than  not 
succeed.  The  amended  Constitution  puts  our  Court  system  under  the 
shield  of  the  Constitution,  &  does  not  leave  it  to  the  will  of  the  Legis- 
lature. This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  strongest  reason  for  supporting  the 
amended  Constitution.  The  Winston  Sentinel  has  come  out  fully,  and 
declares  it  would  prefer  that  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  abolished, 
rather  than  it  should  interfere  with  the  Stay  Law. 

Have  you  made  up  your  mind  as  to  the  power  of  the  Convention?  If 
it  has  usurped  powers,  can  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  the 
people  give  it  validity?  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  soon. 

[P.S.]  Gov.  Swain  told  me  you  did  not  see  the  first  article  of  "North 
Carolina"  in  the  Sentinel.3  It  appeared  the  day  after  we  got  it. 


1  Henry  Jarvis  Raymond  (1820-1869),  of  New  York,  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Vermont  who  settled  in  New  York  City,  where  he  became  an  influential  journalist  and  poli- 
tician. An  especially  talented  reporter  and  editorialist,  he  worked  for  Horace  Greeley  on 
the  New  Yorker  and  the  New  York  Tribune.  In  1843  he  shifted  to  the  Morning  Courier  where  his 
professional  reputation  grew.  In  politics  Raymond  was  a  Whig;  as  such,  he  was  elected  to 
the  state  assembly  in  1849  and  was  Speaker  in  1851.  He  embraced  Free-Soilism  and,  as  a 
consequence,  lost  his  place  with  the  Courier.  Subsequently,  he  and  George  Jones  (1811-1891) 
founded  the  New  York  Tunes.  As  editor  of  the  Times  he  espoused  moderation  in  an  era  of 
partisanship  and  became  the  bitter  rival  of  Greeley.  He  remained  a  Whig  until  the  forma- 
tion of  the  national  Republican  party  in  1856,  when  he  wrote  the  new  party's  statement  of 
principles.  Raymond  was  a  steadfast  supporter  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  was  instrumental 
in  the  1864  nomination  of  Andrew  Johnson  as  Lincoln's  running  mate.  As  a  Republican 
congressman  (1865-1867),  he  was  the  administration's  floor  leader.  He  failed  utterly  in  his 
attempts  to  champion  the  moderate  Johnson  reconstruction  policies.  As  a  journalist  Ray- 
mond may  best  be  characterized  as  one  who  substituted  decency  for  personal  invective. 
CDAB,  846. 

2 This  reference  is  to  the  state  constitutional  convention,  not  to  the  National  Union  Con- 
vention discussed  just  before. 

3 This  article  and  any  subsequent  ones  have  not  been  located. 


Kemp  P.  Battle  to  William  A.  Graham  A&H 

Raleigh 
July  16/66 

I  have  been  indulging  the  hope  that  I  could  have  the  pleasure  of 
inviting  you  to  my  home  during  your  visit  to  Raleigh  this  week.  But 
the  continued  illness  of  my  wife  debars  me  from  that  privilege. 
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You  will  find  rooms  prepared  for  you  at  Yarborough's  unless  you 
have  a  preference  for  another  stopping  place. 

There  is  much  interest  manifested  in  your  discourse  and  I  antici- 
pate a  good  audience. 


A.  M.  Wallace  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

York  Destrict 
July  18,  1866 

Dear  Sir, 

I  send  you  these  lines  to  inform  you  that  we  are  all  well  and  getting 
along  very  well  i  am  through  Plowing  my  corn  we  are  not  done 
mowing  yet  we  have  our  cotton  to  Plow  we  have  a  great  Prospect 
for  corn  if  we  could  get  rain  in  a  few  days  we  would  make  a  bulle 
[bully?]  crop  of  corn  our  cottin  has  come  out  Past  my  expecta- 
tions we  have  all  our  wheat  &  oats  up  sum  time  since  i  cant  say 
how  our  crop  of  wheat  may  turn  out  their  is  prety  much  a  future  in 
this  seek  tion.  i  think  [illegible]  will  turn  out  very  well,  it  was  the  best 
field  of  wheat  in  this  settlement  our  may  wheat  wont  make  more 
than  the  seed  we  soed  your  state  tax  was  one  hundred  &  4  dollars  i 
rote  you  a  letter  in  June  i  have  had  no  word  frorm  you  since  i  have 
beenn  looking  for  you  at  this  Place  for  sumtime  i  am  going  to  rite 
for  Willium  to  come  down  in  10  dayes  from  this  to  see  our  wheat  put 
out  Sc  devied  we  are  very  dry  at  this  time  and  very  hot  i  shant  rite 
no  more  at  this  time  as  i  expect  you  in  shortly 
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Discourse 

in  Memory  of  the 

Life  and  Character 

of  the 

Hon.  Geo.  E.  Badger, 

delivered  by 

William  A.  Graham,  of  Orange, 

(By  request  of  the  Bar  of  Wake  County,) 

At  Raleigh,  July  19th,  1866. * 


Address. 


My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Badger  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five.  He  had  already  completed  his  service 
as  a  Judge,  which  office  he  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  spring  circuit  of  that  year; 
had  contested  the  palm  of  forensic  eloquence  and  professional  learning  with 
Seawell2  and  Gaston,3  with  a  wide  increase  of  reputation,  at  the  recent  term  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  returned  to  the  practice  in  Orange,  where  he  had 
once  resided,  in  generous  competition  with  Murphey4  and  Nash,5  Yancey6  and 
Mangum,7  Hawks,8  Haywood9  and  others,  Mr.  Ruffin,10  hitherto  the  leader  at 
this  bar,  having  been  appointed  his  successor  on  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court. 

He  was  then  a  little  turned  of  thirty  years  of  age.  One  half  of  the  time  since  his 
majority  had  been  passed  upon  the  bench,  yet  his  fame  as  a  lawyer  was  fully  es- 
tablished; and  though  he  doubtless  afterwards  added  vastly  to  his  stores  of  erudi- 
tion, in  quickness  of  perception,  readiness  of  comprehension,  clear  and  forcible 
reasoning,  elegant  and  imposing  diction,  in  all  that  constitutes  an  orator  and  ad- 
vocate, he  had  attained  an  eminence  hardly  surpassed  at  any  period  of  his  life. 
From  that  time,  and  before  it  I  know  not  how  long,  till  the  day  he  was  stricken 
by  the  disease  which  terminated  his  life,  in  North  Carolina  at  least,  his  name  was 
on  every  tongue.  He  was  not  only  a  marked  and  distinguished,  but  an  eminent 
man.  So  bright  and  shining  a  character  could  not  but  attract  general  observa- 
tion; and  though 

"Hard  is  his  fate  on  whom  the  public  gaze 
Is  fixed  forever,  to  detract  or  praise";11 
and  while,  with  a  gay  and  hilarious  nature,  frank,  but  somewhat  eccentrical 
manners,  and  unequalled  powers  of  conversation,  united  with  some  infirmity  of 
temper,  his  expressions  and  conduct  in  the  earlier  half  of  his  life  were  often  the 
subject  of  severe  criticism;  yet,  in  the  long  period  of  from  forty  to  fifty  years,  in 
which  he  moved  "in  the  high  places  of  the  world",  no  one  denied  him  the  gifts  of 
most  extraordinary  talents  and  unswerving  integrity  and  truthfulness.  Even  in 
the  particulars  in  which  complaint  had  been  made,  an  imputed  hauteur  and  ex- 
clusiveness,  his  dispositions  were  either  mellowed  by  time,  or,  what  is  more  prob- 
able, his  character  came  to  be  better  appreciated  from  being  better  understood; 
and  for  years  before  his  sad  eclipse  from  useful  life,  no  man  enjoyed  more  of  the 
general  confidence  and  favor  of  the  people,  as  none  had  possessed  in  a  higher  de- 
gree their  admiration. 
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George  Edmund  Badger,  jurist 
and  statesman,  was  the  subject  of  a 
memorial  address  delivered  by  Wil- 
liam A.  Graham  in  July,  1866.  Oil 
portrait  attributed  to  William  Garl 
Browne  owned  by  the  Dialectic  So- 
ciety, University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill. 


Transferred  to  the  more  extended  field  of  jurisprudence  administered  in  the 
Courts  of  the  United  States,  and  afterwards  to  the  Senate  of  the  nation,  he  took 
rank  with  the  first  advocates,  jurisprudents  and  debaters  of  the  Union;  and  the 
purity  of  his  morals,  the  elevation  of  his  character,  his  readiness  and  accomplish- 
ments as  a  conversationist,  the  gayety  and  vivacity  of  his  manners,  rendered  him 
a  general  favorite  with  old  and  young,  the  grave  and  gay  in  the  brilliant  society  of 
the  metropolis  in  his  day,  and  will  cause  him  to  be  remembered  among  the  most 
renowned  and  gifted  Americans  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

An  individual  so  admired,  so  deserving  of  admiration  when  living,  may  well 
claim  the  tribute  of  a  suitable  memorial  when  dead.  Hence  the  resolutions  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bar  in  Wake,  the  county  of  his  residence,  and  the  imperfect  at- 
tempt to  execute  them  by  the  ceremonies  which  have  brought  us  together. 

George  Edmund  Badger  was  born  in  Newbern,  North  Carolina,  on  the  17th. 
of  April,  1795.  His  father,  Thomas  Badger,  Esq.,  the  son  of  Edmund  and  Lu- 
cretia  Badger,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  his  birth  is  recorded  to  have 
taken  place  at  Windham,  in  that  State,  on  the  27th.  of  June,  1776.  Having  re- 
ceived a  good  education,  he  came  in  early  manhood  to  Newbern  and  thence  to 
Spring  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Lenoir,  where  for  some  time  he  taught  a  school,  but 
was  then  probably  a  student  of  the  Law,  and  was  in  due  time  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  the  profession  in  this  State.  Fixing  his  residence  in  Newbern,  he  early 
rose  to  distinction  as  a  practitioner,  and  appears  in  the  published  reports  as  one 
of  the  leading  counsellors  in  the  Courts  of  that  riding,  and  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  that  State,  from  1792  till  his  death,  which  occurred  from  yellow  fever  while  in 
attendance  on  a  Court  at  Washington,  in  Beaufort  county,  on  the  10th.  of 
October,  1799. 

The  traditions  of  the  profession,  and  other  intelligent  persons  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, represent  him  as  a  man  of  determined  character,  and  great  intellectual  and 
professional  ability,  and  leave  the  question  in  doubt  whether,  at  the  same  period 
of  life  he  was  more  than  equalled  by  his  son.  The  late  Peter  Browne,12  himself 
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one  of  the  first  lawyers  and  men  of  letters  of  his  time  in  North  Carolina,  a  con- 
temporary at  the  bar  of  the  senior  Badger,  spoke  of  him,  before  the  entrance  of 
his  son  into  public  life,  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  he  had  ever  known,  and  espe- 
cially as  possessing  a  power  to  fascinate  and  control  masses  of  men  in  the  most 
remarkable  degree — a  power,  he  added,  which  the  son  might  exert  with  similar 
effect,  if  he  would. 

The  correctness  of  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Browne  was  fully  verified  by  the  ad- 
dresses to  popular  assemblies  of  the  subject  of  our  notice,  twenty  years  and  more 
after  it  was  expressed. 

His  mother,  by  name  Lydia  Cogdell,  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Richard 
Cogdell,  of  Newbern,  a  gentleman  of  much  consideration  under  the  Provincial 
rule  in  North  Carolina,  and  an  active  and  bold  leader  in  the  movement  of  the 
Revolution.  As  early  as  August  1775,  his  name  appears  second  on  the  list  of  the 
committee  of  safety  for  Newbern  district,  appointed  by  the  first  Congress  of  the 
Province,  (that  of  Alexander  Gaston  being  at  the  head,)  and  the  perforation 
made  by  a  musket  ball  fired  at  his  person  by  a  British  or  loyalist  soldier,  during 
the  occupation  of  that  town  by  the  royal  forces  under  Major  Craig,13  in  1781,  is 
still  visible  in  the  door  of  his  mansion  in  Newbern.  This  lady  was  a  person  of 
singular  vigor  of  mind  and  character,  well  fitted  to  encounter  the  cares  and  trials 
of  her  early  widowhood.  Her  husband  had  experienced  that  which  has  been  said 
to  be  the  common  lot  of  the  profession  in  this  country,  "to  work  hard,  live  well 
and  die  poor",  and  left  her  with  but  little  fortune  to  rear  three  children,  of  whom 
George  was  the  eldest,  and  the  only  son. 

According  to  her  narrative,  he  manifested  no  fondness  for  books,  and  made 
little  progress  in  learning  till  about  seven  years  of  age.  At  that  period  she  placed 
in  his  hands  Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature.  He  was  delighted  with  its  perusal, 
and  she  never  found  it  necessary  to  stimulate  his  thirst  for  knowledge  afterwards. 
His  preparatory  course  was  taken  in  his  native  town  of  Newbern,  and  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  entered  Yale  College.  There  he  passed  through  the  studies  of  the 
Freshman  and  the  Sophomore  classes,  when  his  education,  so  far  as  depended  on 
schools,  was  brought  to  a  close.  A  relative,  a  man  of  fortune  at  the  North,  who 
had  hitherto  furnished  the  means  for  his  college  expenses,  (his  own  patrimony 
being  wholly  insufficient,)  and  from  whose  bounty  he  had  hoped  to  pass  on  to 
graduation,  suddenly  withdrew  his  support  and  left  him  to  his  own  exertions.  Of 
the  motives  of  this  unexpected  arrest  in  his  college  career,  on  which  so  much 
might  have  depended,  it  is  useless,  now  at  least,  to  speculate  or  inquire.  But  it 
will  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  his  friends  to  be  assured  that  it  was  at- 
tributable to  no  demerit  in  our  student.  True,  his  contemporaries  at  Yale  differ 
widely  in  their  estimation  of  his  capacities  while  there.  The  Northern  students, 
who  belonged  to  a  different  society,  regarded  him  as  a  frolicsome  youth,  averse  to 
mathematics,  and  fond  of  novel  reading,  who  gave  no  indications  of  superior  en- 
dowments. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  college  classmate,  (Thomas  P.  Devereux,  Esq.,  of  Hali- 
fax) and  member  of  the  same  society,  who  knew  him  intimately  throughout  life, 
and  was  five  and  twenty  years  associated  with  him  at  the  bar,  affirms  that  "he 
was,  beyond  dispute,  the  first  boy  of  his  class  composed  of  seventy  individuals, 
many  of  them  afterwards  distinguished  men.  He  was  not,"  says  this  friend,  "a 
hard  student  of  the  prescribed  course.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  add,  that  he  was  remiss 
in  his  college  duties,  but  he  was  eager  for  information  to  a  most  wonderful  de- 
gree, and  among  his  fellow  students  he  exhibited  the  same  intellectual  superior- 
ity, we  have  seen  him  so  steadily  maintain  among  men".  To  the  same  source  I 
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am  indebted  for  the  following  observations  concerning  his  elocution,  which  I  re- 
peat for  the  advantage  and  encouragement  of  the  young.  "I  think",  he  remarks: 
"that  the  thousands  who  listened  to  the  fluency  with  which  Mr.  Badger  spoke, 
the  clearness  of  his  enunciation,  the  exact  accuracy  of  his  sentences  and  the  care- 
fulness of  their  formation — the  right  words  always  in  the  right  places — will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  in  his  youthful  attempts  in  debate  he  was  almost  a  stam- 
merer. I  have  heard  him  say  he  owed  exemption  from  downright  stuttering  to  his 
father,  whom  he  remembered  with  affection,  though  under  five  years  of  age  at  the 
period  of  his  decease,  who  would  not  permit  him  to  speak  while  he  hesitated  in 
the  least,  but  required  him  to  stand  by  his  side  perfectly  silent,  until  he  had  col- 
lected himself  and  arranged  his  thoughts.  He,  himself,  often  asserted  that  any 
one  could  speak  fluently  who  thought  clearly  and  did  not  lose  his  presence  of 
mind". 

He  made  known  to  President  Dwight14  the  reception  of  the  letter  announcing 
the  withdrawal  of  the  patronage  by  which  he  had  been  thus  far  supported,  and 
the  res  angustoe  domi15  which  caused  him  to  bid  adieu  to  Yale,  when  reaching  the 
portion  of  her  curriculum  by  which  his  expanding  mind  would  have  most  profited, 
and  left  with  the  regrets  and  kind  wishes  of  that  venerable  divine  and  instructor. 
In  after  years  when  he  had  established  a  character,  his  alma  mater  honored  herself 
by  volunteering  a  degree  to  her  barely  risen  Junior,  and  enrolling  his  name 
among  her  sons  with  whom  he  should  have  graduated  in  1813,  as,  at  a  later 
period,  she  acknowledged  his  still  higher  advancement  in  liberal  learning,  by 
conferring  upon  him  the  grade  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

He  appears  to  have  indulged  in  no  unavailing  grief  at  the  freak  of  fortune 
which  blasted  his  hopes  of  a  collegiate  education,  but  returning  home,  though 
but  little  over  seventeen  years  of  age,  betook  himself  at  once  to  the  study  of  the 
Law.  His  legal  preceptor  was  his  maternal  cousin,  the  Hon.  John  Stanly,  of  New- 
bern,  who  as  an  advocate,  a  statesman,  a  parliamentarian,  a  wit  and  adept  in 
conversation,  is  one  of  the  historical  characters  of  North  Carolina;  and  who, 
viewing  him  as  I  did,  from  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  my  boyhood, 
impressed  me  as  an  orator  of  more  graceful  and  elegant  manner  and  action,  ac- 
cording to  my  conception  of  the  Ciceronian  standard,  than  any  public  speaker  it 
has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  hear. 

Mr.  Badger  was  granted  a  license  to  practice  the  Law  in  the  County  Courts  in 
the  summer  of  1814,  and  according  to  the  usual  probation,  in  the  Superior  Courts 
in  1815;  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  consenting  to  relax  the  ordinary  rule 
and  overlook  his  non-age,  by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of  his  fortune  and  the  de- 
pendence of  his  mother  and  sisters  upon  his  exertions  for  their  support.  The  war 
with  England  raging  in  the  former  year,  and  an  invasion  of  the  State  being 
threatened  by  the  British  forces  under  Admiral  Cockburn,16  then  hovering  on  our 
coasts,  Governor  Hawkins17  called  out  the  militia,  and,  himself,  took  the  field  in 
an  expedition  for  the  defence  of  Newbern  and  Beaufort.  In  this  expedition  Mr. 
Badger  served  as  aid-de-camp  to  General  Calvin  Jones,18  of  Wake,  with  the  rank 
of  Major,  but  the  alarm  soon  ceasing  with  the  retirement  of  the  enemy,  the  sol- 
dier was  again  resolved  into  the  youthful  barrister.  A  vacancy  occurring  in  the  of- 
fice of  Solicitor  to  prosecute  the  Pleas  of  the  State  in  that  riding,  about  this  time, 
he  was  introduced  to  public  notice  by  the  temporary  appointment  from  the 
Judge,  and  made  one  circuit  in  that  capacity. 

In  1816,  the  year  of  his  majority,  he  was  returned  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  from  the  town  of  Newbern;  and  whatever  advantages  he  may  have 
lost  by  his  retirement  from  College,  (and  they  were  doubtless  many  and  im- 
portant), it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any  of  the  more  fortunate  youths  he 
had  left  behind  in  the  classic  shades  of  Yale,  were,  by  this  time,  better  fitted  to 
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play  a  distinguished  part  in  a  deliberative  assembly  or  a  court  of  justice.  What, 
with  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Stanly,19  the  conversation,  intercourse  and  example  of 
that  accomplished  gentleman,  and  his  compeers,  Gaston,20  Edward  Graham, 
Moses  Mordecai,21  and  others,  whom  he  met  at  the  bar,  or  in  society,  but  above 
all  by  his  profound  study  (which  the  vivacity  of  his  nature,  and  the  brilliancy  of 
his  parts,  were  calculated  to  keep  out  of  view),  he  had  not  only  made  great  at- 
tainments in  the  Law,  but,  what  is  now  I  fear  becoming  rare,  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  classic  authors  of  English  Literature,  and  with  the  arts  of 
rhetoric  and  composition;  and  wrote  and  spoke  our  language  with  a  readiness, 
force,  precision,  and  propriety,  the  more  remarkable  because  equally  con- 
spicuous in  jocose  and  trifling  conversation,  (in  which  he  freely  indulged),  as  in 
public  address.  As  a  critic,  whether  under  the  inspiration  of  a  "good  or  bad 
natured  muse",  he  has  had  few  peers  among  the  judges  of  "English  undefiled". 
His  appearance  in  the  Legislature  was  the  advent  of  a  new  star  above  the 
horizon;  somewhat  erratic  and  peculiar  in  its  orbit,  but  effulgent  even  in  its  ir- 
regularities, and,  when  the  subject  or  the  occasion  required  mature  thought  and 
was  within  the  range  of  his  studies  and  information,  shining  with  a  splendor  not 
unworthy  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  lights  of  the  firmament. 

Tradition  furnishes  anecdotes  of  many  encounters,  during  the  session,  of 
gladiatorial  skill,  in  which  his  love  of  pleasantry  and  the  gaudia  certamims22  in- 
volved him  with  the  late  Attorney  General  Drew,23  a  son  of  genius  and  of  Erin,24 
and  others,  with  various  success;  but  it  assures  us,  that  this,  his  first  and  last  ses- 
sion in  the  General  Assembly,  closed  with  a  profound  impression  and  universal 
acknowledgement  of  his  genius,  culture  and  high  promise  for  the  future. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Ruffin,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had 
been  first  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Courts  during  this  session,  dis- 
covering in  Mr.  Badger  a  congenial  spirit,  alike  emulous  with  himself  of  liberal 
culture  and  professional  distinction,  invited  him  to  take  his  briefs  and  pursue  the 
practice  in  Orange.  The  acceptance  of  this  proposition  carried  him  to  Hills- 
borough as  his  place  of  residence,  for  the  ensuing  two  or  three  years,  during 
which,  having  married  the  daughter  of  the  Honorable  James  Turner,25  of  War- 
ren, he  transferred  his  home  to  Warrenton  and  thence  to  Louisburg,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  until  his  retirement  from  the  bench  in  1825,  when  he  removed 
to  Raleigh,  and  there  abided  during  the  residue  of  his  life. 

How  well  he  had  maintained  his  professional  character  in  the  new  field  of  his 
practice  is  observed  in  the  fact,  that  with  but  little  of  what  is  known  as  personal 
popularity,  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity 
by  the  Legislature  in  its  session  of  1820,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  In  this  office  he 
rode  the  circuits  four  years  with  admitted  ability,  candor,  and  impartiality,  as  a 
magistrate,  evading  no  question  and  no  duty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  thought 
sometimes  to  err  from  quickness  of  temper  and  too  great  readiness  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility; with  a  courtesy  to  the  profession  which  won  general  esteem,  and 
with  the  admiration  of  the  public,  which,  though  sometimes  murmuring  at  the 
severity  of  a  sentence  or  a  supposed  arbitrary  or  whimsical  order,  regarded,  with 
equal  wonder,  the  promptness  and  force  with  which  he  discussed  questions  of 
law  with  the  veterans  of  the  bar  on  the  various  ridings,  and  the  intelligent,  amus- 
ing, and  instructive  conversation,  with  which  he  habitually  entertained  his 
acquaintances  and  associates,  and  which  made  him  a  marked  personage  in  every 
circle  that  he  entered.  I  mention  a  single  case  in  his  administration  of  the  law  as 
illustrative  both  of  the  firm  and  impartial  hand  with  which  he  dealt  out  justice, 
and  the  jealous  care  with  which  the  Judiciary  of  North  Carolina  has  ever  main- 
tained the  protection  and  rights  of  the  weak  against  the  strong  and  influential.  A 
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citizen  of  great  fortune  and  advanced  age,  who  had  represented  his  county  in 
earlier  years  in  either  House  of  the  Legislature,  and  of  numerous  and  influential 
connections,  charging  a  free  negro  with  larceny  upon  his  property,  had  brought 
him  by  warrant  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  prevailed  on  the  Justice  to  try 
and  convict  him  of  the  allegation,  and  sentence  him  to  punishment  by  stripes, 
which  were  inflicted — a  proceeding  allowable  by  law,  provided  the  offender  had 
been  a  slave.  But  here  the  culprit  was  a  free  man;  and  by  the  Constitution  en- 
titled to  public  trial  in  open  court  before  a  Jury  of  the  country.  The  Prosecutor, 
with  the  Justice  and  Constable,  was  arraigned  before  the  Superior  Court  for  this 
violation  of  law,  and  their  guilt  being  established,  Judge  Badger,  who  happened 
to  preside  at  this  term,  was  strongly  inclined  to  imprisonment  of  the  principal  de- 
fendant, and  was  only  deterred  from  its  imposition  by  reason  of  his  age  and  state 
of  health;  but,  announcing  that  this  was  omitted  from  that  cause  only,  sentenced 
him  to  a  fine  of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  the  Justice  to  fifty  and  the  Constable  to 
ten  dollars,  the  differences  being  made  on  account  of  their  several  grades  of  in- 
telligence, and  consequent  criminality,  as  well  as  ability  to  pay. 

From  the  time  of  his  return  to  the  bar  and  location  at  the  seat  of  government, 
until  the  access  of  disease  which  suddenly,  and,  as  it  proved,  finally,  arrested  his 
course,  he  was  devoted  to  the  practice  of  his  profession;  with  a  suspension  for  a 
few  months  occasioned  by  his  call  to  the  head  of  the  Navy  Department  as  a 
Cabinet  counsellor  of  President  Harrison,  which  was  continued  under  the  succes- 
sion of  Mr.  Tyler  until  his  separation  from  the  party  by  which  he  was  elected; 
and  such  further  interruption  as  was  produced  by  his  occupation  of  a  seat  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  from  1846  to  1855.  During  this  forensic  career  of  al- 
most unexampled  renown  and  undisputed  ability,  he  was  at  different  times  pro- 
posed by  Executive  nomination  for  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  both  of  his 
own  State  and  of  the  United  States;  but  the  spirit  of  party  exacted  a  denial  of  his 
confirmation  by  the  assenting  authorities,  though  of  his  eminent  qualifications  no 
man  doubted.  He  appeared  in  all  the  great  cases  argued  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  and  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  North 
Carolina,  during  this  period;  and  in  the  latter  portion  of  it,  in  many  of  those  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

If  it  be  true,  as  remarked  by  Pinckney,  in  one  of  his  familiar  letters  published 
by  Wheaton,26  that  "the  bar  is  not  a  place  to  acquire  or  preserve  a  false  or 
fraudulent  reputation  for  talents",  it  was  eminently  so  in  his  case.  He  had  an 
intrepid  and  self-reliant  mind  which,  disdaining  artifice,  timidity  or  caution, 
struck  out  into  the  open  field  of  controversy  with  the  daring  of  conscious  power, 
and  shunned  no  adversary  not  clad  in  the  panoply  of  truth;  was  as  ready  to  chal- 
lenge the  authority  of  Mansfield  or  Denman,  Roslyn  or  Eldon,27  if  found  de- 
flecting from  the  paths  of  principle  or  precedent,  as  that  of  meaner  names.  If, 
from  want  of  opportunity  or  inclination,  he  had  failed  to  master  the  mathematics 
of  numbers,  he  made  himself  a  proficient  in  the  mathematics  of  life,  (as  our  law, 
from  the  exactness  of  rule  at  which  it  aims,  has  been  not  inaptly  denominated,) 
and  by  a  rigorous  logic  was  prompt  to  expose  whatever  could  not  bear  the  test  of 
reason.  Yet,  it  was  a  logic  free  from  the  pedantry  of  the  schools,  apparently  not 
derived  from  books,  and  accompanied  by  a  rapidity  of  mental  action,  giving  to  it 
the  appearance  of  intuition.  Whether  in  analysis  or  synthetical  reasoning,  in 
dealing  with  facts  before  juries  or  the  most  intricate  question  of  law  before 
courts,  these  faculties  were  equally  conspicuous,  and  attended,  when  occasion 
called  for  their  use,  with  powers  of  humor,  sarcasm  and  ridicule  hardly  inferior 
to  those  of  ratiocination.  Added  to  all  which,  there  was  a  lucidness  of  arrange- 
ment, an  exact  grammatical  accuracy  in  every  sentence,  a  forcible  and  graceful 
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style,  which,  independently  of  a  clear  and  distinct  enunciation,  a  melodious  voice 
and  engaging  manner,  imparted  even  to  his  extemporaneous  arguments  the 
charms  of  polished  composition. 

He  was  never  ostensibly  a  severe  student,  but  his  learning  in  his  profession  was 
profound  and  necessarily  the  fruit  of  much  study;  acquired  probably  not  by 
regular  reading  of  elementary  books,  but  whenever  in  his  practice,  which  was  ex- 
tensive, or  by  other  means,  his  curiosity  became  excited  on  any  topic,  he  pursued 
it  until  he  had  mastered  it  in  all  its  ramifications, — a  habit  of  mind,  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  apply  to  other  subjects,  historical,  literary,  or  scientific,  to 
which  his  attention  might  be  attracted,  and  especially  to  that  exalted  science  to 
which  further  allusion  may  be  made  in  the  sequel.  His  familiar  acquaintances, 
however,  I  think,  must  be  satisfied,  that  he  was  greatly  favored  in  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  he  acquired  knowledge,  and  will  concur  in  the  remark  made 
by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  profession,  soon  after  my  first 
introduction  to  him,  that  "he  could  learn  more  in  the  same  time  than  any  man 
he  had  ever  known". 

He  attained  a  high  degree  of  knowledge  in  every  branch  of  the  law;  whether  in 
the  doctrine  of  real  estate  transmitted  by  Coke,28  and  contemporaries  from  the 
days  of  the  Tudors,  and  before;  the  modifications  introduced  by  commerce  and 
the  higher  civilization  of  more  recent  times;  the  supplemental  code  of  equity 
jurisprudence,  invented  to  eke  out  the  scanty  justice  of  rude  Barons  and  ignorant 
feudatories,  and  to  apply  rules  of  morality  to  the  affairs  of  men;  or  in  the  crimi- 
nal law,  and  the  subjects  of  jurisdiction  peculiar  to  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  And  in  the  altercations  of  parties  through  their  counsel  in  writing,  which 
we  style  pleadings,  (designed,  by  a  severe  logic,  to  present  their  points  of  dis- 
agreement for  the  decision  of  courts  and  juries,)  in  all  these  departments,  his 
productions  were  models,  which  might  safely  be  transferred  to  books  of  prece- 
dents for  the  instruction  of  his  juniors;  an  adeptness,  ascribable,  not  more  to  the 
acuteness  of  his  understanding,  than  to  his  accomplishments  as  an  English  lin- 
guist and  critic,  causing  a  false  inference,  or  ungrammatical  phrase,  to  elicit  his 
disapprobation  like  a  false  note  on  the  ear  of  a  musician. 

These  resources  were  ever  at  the  command  of  his  brethren,  and  of  the  court; 
before  which  some  of  his  highest  efforts  were  made,  in  causes  in  which  arguments 
had  been  invited,  or  in  which  the  subject  of  contest  attracted  his  thoughts  from 
its  connexion  with  his  favorite  studies,  and  were  delivered  to  no  other  auditors 
save  those  whose  presence  was  required  by  duty.  On  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  in 
a  case  of  indictment  for  blasphemy,  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  the 
Christian  religion  was  a  part  of  the  common  law,  with  a  suggestion  that,  if  it 
was,  it  might  be  altered  by  statute,  Mr.  Badger  volunteered  an  argument  for  the 
cause  of  religion  and  sound  morality.  It  so  happened,  that  as  he  opened  his  case, 
a  venerable  citizen  of  the  State,  of  great  intelligence,  entered  the  court  room  to 
speak  a  word  to  the  reporter,  expecting  immediately  to  retire.  He  was,  however, 
so  fascinated  with  the  manner  of  the  speaker,  the  splendor  of  his  diction,  the 
copiousness  of  his  theological  and  legal  learning,  the  force  and  clearness  of  his 
arguments  and  the  precision  with  which  they  were  stated,  that  he  sat  down  and 
heard  him  to  the  close,  observing,  as  he  withdrew,  "what  folly  ever  to  have  made 
him  a  Judge;  he  ought  to  have  been  a  Bishop". 

Literature,  whose  office  it  is  to  preserve  the  results  of  learning,  knowledge  and 
fancy,  has  made  so  little  progress  among  us  that  there  has  not  been  much  effort 
to  save  from  oblivion  the  discussions  at  the  bar  or  in  the  deliberative  assemblies 
of  the  State,  the  chief  theatres  of  public  intellectual  exertion  besides  the  pulpit, 
and  none  at  all  as  to  those  forensic  displays  at  nisi  prius,29  which,  dealing  with  the 
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facts  and  incidents  of  life,  the  dispositions,  passions  and  souls  of  men,  afford  the 
noblest  field  for  exhibitions  of  eloquence.  Had  Mr.  Badger  been  studious  of 
posthumous  fame,  and  bestowed  half  the  time  in  reporting  his  speeches  in  the 
more  important  causes  on  the  circuit,  which  Cicero  recommends  and  practiced 
in  the  preparation  of  his  orations,  the  result  would  have  been  a  most  interesting 
contribution  to  American  rhetorical  literature.  There  are  occasions  enough  with- 
in the  recollection  of  many  who  were  present,  in  Wake,  Orange,  Granville,  Hali- 
fax and  elsewhere,  when  his  utterances,  even  if  printed  as  delivered,  would  have 
formed  a  volume  of  no  less  interest  than  the  speeches  of  Wirt  or  Emmet,  Erskine 
or  Curran;30  as  well  as  afforded  an  insight  into  events,  crimes,  transaction  of 
business  and  the  state  of  society  of  our  times,  such  as  the  muse  of  history  derives 
from  the  records  of  courts  of  justice. 

Two  causes  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  days  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall,  are  especially  remembered,  which  were  among  the  themes  of  his 
most  admired  arguments,  and  in  which  he  overcame  the  preconceived  opinions  of 
the  great  Judge,  though  impressed  and  supported  by  the  acknowledged  abilities, 
learning  and  persuasiveness  of  Gaston.  These  were  the  cases  of  Whitaker  vs.  Free- 
man, an  action  for  libel  in  twenty-five  different  counts,  and  Latimer  vs.  Poteat,  one 
of  a  series  of  cases  in  ejectment,  to  recover  immense  bodies  of  land  in  the  western 
counties,  claimed  by  citizens  of  northern  States  under  purchases  from  specu- 
lators, who,  it  was  alleged,  had  made  their  entries  and  procured  grants  before  the 
extinction  of  the  title  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  in  violation  of  law;  the  defendants 
claiming,  under  grants  from  the  State,  after  the  admitted  cession  of  the  Indian 
title,  and  Mr.  Badger  being  retained  by  the  State  to  defend  their  interests.  This 
latter  case,  involving  the  relations  of  North  Carolina  while  a  separate  sovereignty, 
and  afterwards  of  the  United  States  with  the  Cherokee  Indians,  as  regulated  by 
sundry  treaties,  the  location  of  several  lines  of  partition  between  them  and  the 
whites  agreed  upon,  but  removed  further  and  further  west  as  the  population  of 
the  superior  race  increased  and  emigration  advanced,  surveys  partially  or  wholly 
made  to  establish  these  lines  through  a  mountainous,  and  in  many  parts,  an  im- 
pervious country,  imputed  frauds  in  transgressing  those  lines,  making  entries 
without  actual  survey,  and  planting  trees,  the  indigines  of  fertile  soil,  as  corners 
on  barren  wastes,  with  affidavits  that  they  were  the  native  growth  of  the  country, 
with  divers  other  topics  of  dispute,  was  of  exceeding  volume  and  complications  in 
its  facts,  and  occupied  a  week  in  the  trial.  The  argument,  running  through  four 
days,  was  said  to  be  the  most  elaborate  on  both  sides  ever  made  in  the  State,  in  a 
jury  trial.  It  resulted  in  a  verdict  and  judgment  for  the  defendant,  which  was 
afterwards  affirmed  on  error  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  After  the 
trial,  Judge  Marshall,  in  the  simplicity  and  candor  of  his  great  character,  ob- 
served to  the  then  Governor  of  the  state,  "at  the  close  of  Mr.  Gaston's  opening 
argument  I  thought  he  had  as  good  a  case  as  I  ever  saw  put  to  a  jury,  but  Mr. 
Badger  had  not  spoken  two  hours  until  he  satisfied  me  that  no  one  of  his  posi- 
tions could  be  maintained". 

To  this  instance  of  laudatus  a  laudato  uiro,31 1  esteem  it  not  improper  to  add  a  few 
others  from  sources  only  less  eminent:  Chief  Justice  Henderson32  declared  in  my 
presence  that  "to  take  up  a  string  of  cases,  run  through  them,  extract  the  princi- 
ple contained  in  each,  and  discriminate  the  points  in  which  they  differed  from 
each  other,  or  from  the  case  in  hand,  I  have  never  seen  a  man  equal  to  George 
Badger". 

Judge  Seawell  remarked  of  him,  "Badger  is  an  elementary  man",  and,  con- 
tinuing in  his  peculiar  and  racy  style,  "he  goes  to  first  principles;  he  finds  the 
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corners  of  his  survey,  and  then  runs  out  the  boundaries,  while  others  hunt  along 
the  lines.  The  difference  between  him  and  myself  is,  that  when  I  take  up  a  book  I 
read  slowly,  pausing  at  the  end  of  each  sentence,  and  when  I  have  reached  the 
bottom  of  a  page  I  must  stop  and  go  back  to  see  whether  I  fully  comprehend  the 
author's  meaning — while  he  reads  it  off  like  a  novel,  and  by  the  time  he  gets  to 
the  bottom  of  a  page  or  the  end  of  the  treatise,  he  has  in  his  mind  not  only  all 
that  the  author  has  taught,  but  a  great  deal  that  the  author  never  knew". 

Chief  Justice  Ruffin,  yet  surviving  in  honorable  retirement  from  the  labors  of 
the  profession,  whose  early  appreciation  of  the  faculties  of  Mr.  Badger  we  have 
already  noticed  and  before  whom,  as  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  was  in 
full  practice  for  twenty-three  years,  affirmed  to  me,  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Badger,  that  in  dialectic  skill  and  argument  he  excelled  any  individual  with 
whom  he  had  ever  been  acquainted,  not  even  excepting  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
himself,  for  that  he  possessed  the  faculty  of  imagination  and  capacities  for  illus- 
tration which  Judge  Marshall  had  not. 

Another  friend,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  that  has  been  already  stated 
of  the  early  life  of  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  asserts  that  "in  an  intimate  associa- 
tion with  him  in  the  practice  of  the  law  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  I  never 
knew  him  to  mistake  the  testimony  of  a  witness  or  the  argument  of  his  adversary, 
and  I  think  I  may  add  that  he  uniformly  argued  with  entire  logical  integrity  upon 
the  premises  his  duty  required  him  to  assume."  Of  his  arguments  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  probably  the  most  important  were  in  the  controversy 
as  to  their  boundary  between  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  in  the  case 
involving  the  title  to  the  quick-silver  mines  of  California. 

His  noble  bearing  as  an  advocate  and  elevation  above  all  artifice,  chicanery,  or 
unfair  advantage,  will  be  amply  attested  by  his  brethren  of  the  profession,  who  in 
the  circuits,  at  least  of  his  regular  practice,  trusted  with  entire  confidence  to  the 
fidelity  as  well  as  accuracy  of  his  reports  of  causes  for  the  revision  of  Courts  of 
appeal;  and  instances  are  remembered  where  the  decision  has  been  for  his  client 
and  a  statement  of  the  cause  made  by  the  presiding  Judge  happened  to  be  less 
favorable  to  his  adversary,  than  the  facts  justified,  that  it  has  been  substituted  by 
a  case  stated  by  him,  and  entered  by  consent  as  a  more  exact  portraiture  of  the 
trial  below. 

To  his  hospitality  and  kind  intercourse  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  profession, 
his  liberality,  and  assistance  to  its  junior  members  whom  his  gracious  demeanor 
and  familiar  manners  won,  no  less  than  his  spirited  and  intelligent  conversation 
entertained  and  improved  them;  to  his  unselfish  and  genial  nature  and  an  in- 
tegrity on  which  no  temptation  ever  brought  a  stain,  the  occasion  permits  time 
only  to  allude,  before  closing  our  review  of  his  professional  life.  Had  he  been 
called  to  the  office  of  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  by  General  Jack- 
son,33 at  the  period  of  his  first  election,  of  which  Mr.  Badger  had  been  an  ardent 
and  efficient  advocate,  as  many  of  his  friends  entertained  expectation,  and  con- 
tinued from  that  time  his  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  hazarding  but  little  to  say  that  his  fame  would  have  equalled  that  of  any  ad- 
vocate in  the  history  of  American  Jurisprudence. 

Of  Mr.  Badger's  brief  service  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  Department,  excepting 
his  recommendation  of  the  establishment  of  a  Home  Squadron  to  patrol  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  West  Indian  seas,  as  a  protection  against  piracy,  and  to  be  pre- 
pared for  any  hostile  demonstration  on  our  coasts,  in  addition  to  those  main- 
tained on  foreign  stations,  (a  measure  since  adopted,)  there  is  no  circumstance 
demanding  especial  notice.  He  had  accepted  the  appointment,  at  the  request  of 
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President  Harrison,34  with  reluctance,  retained  it  by  the  expressed  desire  of  his 
successor,  and  resigned  it  as  soon  as  the  breach  between  Mr.  Tyler  and  the  party 
that  elected  him  was  found  to  be  irreparable. 

Equally  unsought  and  unexpected  was  his  election  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  when  absent  from  the  seat  of  government  on  a  professional  errand  beyond 
the  sphere  of  his  usual  practice.  He  entered  the  Senate  in  the  first  year  of  the  war 
with  Mexico — held  his  seat  throughout  the  conflict — during  the  struggle  which 
ensued  as  to  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  Territories  acquired  by  the 
treaty  of  peace,  threatening  then  a  dissolution  of  the  Union;  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850,  under  the  leadership  of  Clay;  the  election  of  Gen.  Taylor;  the 
succession  of  Fillmore;  the  election  of  Pierce  and  the  first  half  of  his  term,  includ- 
ing the  organization  of  Territorial  Governments  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska;  a 
period  of  more  fierce,  convulsive  and  (as  the  sequel  has  proved)  fatal  party  agi- 
tation than  any  in  American  history,  except  the  years  that  have  succeeded  it. 
Even  now,  after  the  dreadful  chastening  that  all  have  received  from  recent 
calamity,  it  is  difficult  to  recur  to  it  without  reviving  passions  inconsistent  with 
the  solemnities  of  the  hour,  and  the  charities  inspired  by  common  suffering. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  was  maintained  that  inasmuch  as  these  acquisitions  of  ter- 
ritory had  been  made  by  the  common  contribution  of  men  and  means  from  all 
the  States,  the  citizens  of  any  State  were  at  liberty  to  emigrate  and  settle  upon 
them,  and  to  carry  any  property  they  might  possess,  including  slaves;  that  this 
was  the  case  by  virtue  of  the  operation  of  the  Constitution  over  the  new  territory 
proprio  vigore.35  It  was  further  declared  that  Congress  had  no  authority  to  legislate 
in  contravention  of  this  right;  and  in  the  progress  of  the  dispute  this  latter  posi- 
tion was  extended  into  the  assumption,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  enact 
laws  to  ensure  it,  and  that  a  failure  in  this  was  a  breach  of  Constitutional  duty  so 
gross  as  to  justify  the  injured  States  in  withdrawing  from  the  Union;  a  power 
which,  it  was  declared,  that  every  State  held  in  reservation  and  might  exercise  at 
pleasure,  the  Constitution  being  but  a  compact  having  no  sanctions  for  its  per- 
petuation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  had  been  for  years  at  the  North  a  party  organization, 
not  numerous  at  first,  but  which  at  this  period  had  swollen  into  a  formidable 
power,  whose  avowed  object  was  the  extinction  of  slavery;  who  had  denounced 
the  constitution,  so  far  as  it  upheld  or  tolerated  it,  as  a  covenant  with  the  infernal 
powers;  had  absolved  themselves  from  its  maintenance  in  this  particular,  and 
avowed  their  preference  for  a  disruption  of  the  Union  unless  slavery  should  be 
abolished,  in  the  territories  and  States  as  well.  More  moderate  men  in  that  sec- 
tion, while  not  agreeing  with  these  extremists,  denied  emphatically  either  that 
the  Constitution  gave  to  slavery  a  footing  in  the  territories  or  bound  Congress  to 
maintain,  or  not  interfere  with,  its  existence  there;  and  that  in  the  exercise  of  a 
legislative  discretion  they  might  encourage,  tolerate  or  forbid  it;  the  great 
majority  favoring  its  prohibition  in  the  territories  while  they  held  themselves 
bound  to  non-interference  in  the  States. 

In  this  conflict  a  third  party  arose  which  affirmed  that  Congress  had  no  power 
over  the  question  in  the  territories:  that  the  people  who  settled  in  those  distant 
regions  were  entitled,  (not  only  when  applying  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a 
State,  but  whenever  organized  into  a  territory  or  at  any  time  thereafter,)  to  de- 
termine on  the  establishment  or  rejection  of  slavery  as  well  as  all  other  questions 
of  domestic  policy;  and  by  consequence,  that  the  whole  history  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  regulation  of  its  territories  had  been  an  error. 

Either  of  the  contending  parties  was  accustomed  to  tolerate  very  considerable 
aberrations  and  even  heresies  against  its  creed,  to  acquire  or  preserve  party 
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ascendancy,  or  to  achieve  success  in  a  Presidential  election;  to  which  latter  object 
no  concessions  and  no  sacrifices  were  deemed  excessive.  And  the  flame  on  the 
main  topic  was  probably  fanned  by  many,  on  both  sides,  with  a  view  to  the  mar- 
shalling of  forces  for  this  quadrennial  contest  for  power  and  patronage. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  never  were  themes  presented  for  sectional  parties  so  well 
adapted  to  deepen  and  widen  the  opened  breach  between  them,  or  pressed  with 
more  intensity  or  zeal.  In  the  ardor  of  the  contest  old  landmarks  were  discarded, 
and  old  friends  repudiated,  if  not  found  in  accordance  with  new  positions  as- 
sumed in  its  progress.  William  Pinckney,36  the  great  champion  of  Southern  in- 
terests, at  the  period  of  the  Missouri  question,  was  pronounced  an  abolitionist  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  highest  Southern  authority,  and  the  doors  of 
Faneuil  Hall  were  closed  against  Daniel  Webster,  whose  eloquence  had  illus- 
trated it  more  than  that  of  any  man  ever  had  before  or  ever  will  again,  by  the 
authorities  of  Boston,  for  words  of  truth,  soberness  and  conciliation,  spoken  in 
the  Senate;  and  this  while  Clay37  (once  so  much  deferred  to  by  them  as  a  party 
leader)  sat  by,  admiring  and  encouraging  at  every  sentence  Webster  had  uttered. 

Between  these  excited  parties,  Mr.  Badger  stood  approved  by  neither.  As  far 
back  as  the  Mexican  war,  perceiving,  as  he  thought,  the  dangers  to  flow  from  the 
adjustment  of  the  interests  of  slavery,  provided  conquests  should  be  made  and 
new  territories  acquired,  he  had  repeatedly  endeavored  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
close,  and  to  bar  out  those  dangers  to  the  Union,  by  the  abstaining  from  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  domains,  while  the  fierce  contestants  were  both  eager  for  ex- 
tensive conquests:  the  one  with  the  flattering,  but  delusive  hope  of  expanding  the 
area  of  slavery,  the  other  with  the  settled  purpose  to  apply  to  all  such  conquests 
the  Wilmot  proviso  and  to  exclude  slavery. 

When  peace  came  with  those  splendid  acquisitions  of  territory  so  gratifying  to 
the  national  pride,  he  was  not  disappointed  in  discovering  in  them  an  apple  of 
discord  which  was  to  prove  fatal  to  tranquillity  at  home.  In  the  contention  which 
was  thus  inaugurated,  he  steadily  supported  the  rights  of  his  own  section,  main- 
taining the  justice  and  expediency  of  opening  the  territories  to  all  emigrants 
without  restriction  as  to  any  species  of  property.  In  an  argument,  replete  with 
Scriptural  learning,  he  defended  the  servitude  existing  in  the  South,  under  the 
name  of  slavery,  as  not  inconsistent  with  the  divine  law,  more  than  justified  by 
Jewish  precedents,  and  not  forbidden  by  the  benignant  teachings  of  the  Savior  of 
the  world,  who  found  in  the  Roman  Empire,  at  His  coming,  and  left  without 
condemnation,  a  system  of  far  greater  severity.  He  reminded  northern  senators  of 
the  responsibility  of  their  ancestors  for  the  introduction  and  establishment  of 
slavery  in  this  country: — ours  being  but  purchasers  from  them,  at  second  hand, 
for  a  consideration  vastly  greater  than  they  had  paid;  the  profits  being  the  foun- 
dation of  much  of  their  wealth  which  their  consciences  did  not  forbid  them  to  re- 
tain. He  brought  home  to  their  sense  of  duty  and  of  honor  the  obligation  to 
maintain  the  constitution,  so  long  as  it  remained  the  constitution,  in  all  its  parts; 
as  well  those  which  as  individuals  they  disapproved,  as  those  to  which  they  as- 
sented. If  any  representative  of  the  south  urged  any  or  all  of  these  considerations 
in  favor  of  the  rights  of  his  section,  in  the  subject  of  dispute,  with  more  earnest- 
ness and  ability  than  Mr.  Badger,  it  is  some  one  whose  argument  has  not  fallen 
under  my  observation.  But  he  refused  to  go  further.  He  refused  to  argue  that 
Congress  had  no  consitutional  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the 
territories.  He  discussed  the  question  with  boldness  and  adduced  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  announced  in  an  opinion  of  Judge  Marshall,  to  the  effect, 
that  the  power  did  exist;  and  therefore  he  addressed  his  appeals  to  the  legislative 
discretion  of  Congress.  For  this  he  incurred  the  disapprobation  of  the  extreme 
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advocates  of  southern  interests.  But  his  opinion  on  the  question  had  been  de- 
liberately formed,  and  though  he  maintained  that  the  exclusion  of  the  southern 
emigrant  with  his  peculiar  property  from  these  territories  would  be  an  unjust  ex- 
ercise and  abuse  of  power,  he  declined  to  make  what  he  believed  to  be  a  false  is- 
sue, in  pronouncing  it  unconstitutional.  He  dealt  with  the  whole  subject  in  the 
interest  of  peace,  in  subordination  to  the  constitution,  in  the  hope  of  allaying  ex- 
citement and  with  an  earnest  desire  for  continued  Union.  He  therefore  gladly  co- 
operated with  his  old  political  associates  Clay,  Webster,  Pearce  of  Maryland, 
Bell,  Mangum,  Berrien,  Dawson,38  as  well  as  his  democratic  opponents  Cass, 
Douglass,  Dickinson,  Foote39  and  other  compatriots  of  both  parties,  in  the  well 
remembered  measures  of  compromise  of  1850,  which  calmed  the  waves  of  agita- 
tion, and  promised  a  lasting  repose  from  this  disturbing  element; — an  effect 
which  was  fully  realized,  with  an  occasional  exception  of  resistance  to  the  law  in 
the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves,  until  the  unfortunate  revival  of  the  quarrel  by  the 
repeal,  in  1854,  in  the  law  for  the  organization  of  the  territories  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  of  the  provision  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  as  it  was  called,  by 
which  slavery  was  restricted  from  extending  north  of  thirty-six  degrees,  thirty 
minutes,  the  southern  boundary  of  that  State.  His  participation  in  this  measure 
of  repeal  Mr.  Badger  regarded  as  the  most  serious  error  of  his  public  life.  He 
lived  to  see  consequences  flow  from  it  which  he  had  not  contemplated,  and  pub- 
licly expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  given  it  his  support.  Not  on  the  ground  of 
any  breach  of  faith,  for,  as  he  amply  demonstrated  in  his  speech  on  the  passage 
of  the  measure,  the  representatives  of  the  north  in  Congress  had,  in  the  Oregon 
territorial  bill,  as  well  as  in  other  instances,  demonstrated  that  they  attached  to  it 
no  sanctity.  Yet  many  good  men  among  their  constituents  did: — and  politicians 
who  had,  since  the  settlement  of  1850,  found  "their  occupation  gone",  eagerly 
welcomed  this  new  theme  for  agitation.  The  experience  of  climate,  labor  and  pro- 
duction had  shown  that  African  slavery  could  not  be  attended  with  profit  north 
of  this  parallel,  and  the  repeal  was  regarded  as  a  flout,  defiance  and  aggression 
which  provoked  the  resentment  of  thousands  who  had  never  before  co-operated 
with  that  extreme  faction  which  conspired  the  destruction  of  slavery  in  despite  of 
the  constitution.  Followed  up  as  this  measure  was  by  the  impotent  attempt  to  en- 
force protection  to  the  institution  in  Kansas,  where  it  neither  did  nor  could  exist, 
without  unreasonable  aid,  which  was  brought  forward  after  Mr.  Badger  left  the 
Senate,  and  in  which  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  he  would  have  concurred,  it 
aroused  an  opposition,  which,  when  embodied  in  the  organization  of  party,  was 
irresistible.  He  was  no  propagandist  of  slavery,  though  all  the  affections  of  his 
home  and  heart  seconded  the  efforts  of  his  great  mind  in  defending  it  as  an  insti- 
tution of  the  country  recognized  and  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  too  sagacious  to  believe  it  could  be  benefitted  in  any  way, 
by  provoking  the  shock  of  civil  war,  and  too  truthful  and  patriotic  to  trifle  with  it, 
as  a  means  of  rallying  parties  or  to  subserve  any  of  the  interests  of  faction.  In  vot- 
ing for  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  restriction,  he  looked  upon  it  as  having  been 
over-valued  in  its  practical  importance  at  first,  abandoned  by  the  North  as  effete, 
if  not  disregarded  from  the  beginning,  and  its  removal  out  of  the  way  as  but  con- 
forming the  system  of  territorial  law  to  that  part  of  the  compromise  of  1850,  per- 
taining to  the  territories,  which  left  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  slavery  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  inhabitants  when  framing  a  constitution,  preparatory  to  their  ad- 
mission as  a  State  of  the  Union;  not  anticipating  the  recoil  in  public  sentiment, 
which  was  the  first  step  in  the  overthrow  of  slavery  itself. 
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I  have  been  thus  tedious  in  review  of  the  history  of  this  period,  because  it  was 
upon  topics  arising  out  of  this  great  subject  of  controversy,  ever  uppermost  in  the 
public  mind,  that  Mr.  Badger  made  his  most  frequent  and  probably  most  elab- 
orate efforts  in  the  Senate,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  in  the  heated  atmos- 
phere of  the  time  his  opinions  as  expressed  and  the  moderation  of  his  course 
were,  by  some,  supposed  to  imply  indifference  to  the  interests  of  his  section. 
Time  and  disaster  are  not  unfrequently  necessary  to  vindicate  true  wisdom. 

His  public  career  was  but  an  episode  in  his  life,  which  not  having  aspired  to, 
there  were  branches  of  political  science,  to  which  he  had  devoted  no  study.  He 
was  as  averse  to  the  details  of  revenue  and  finance  as  Charles  James  Fox,40  and 
could  probably  have  united  with  that  statesman  in  the  declaration  that  he  had 
never  read  a  treatise  on  political  economy.  But  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  a 
general  policy,  or  to  the  history,  jurisprudence,  or  constitution  of  the  country,  he 
commanded  a  deference  yielded  to  scarcely  any  other  individual,  after  the  with- 
drawal of  Mr.  Webster;41  and  as  a  speaker  and  writer  of  English,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Judge  Butler,42  of  South  Carolina,  had  no  peer  in  the  Senate, 
save  Webster  when  there. 

He  delighted  in  repeating  the  rule  for  the  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
which  he  had  heard  enunciated  by  Judge  Marshall  in  the  Circuit  Court  for 
North  Carolina.  "The  Constitution  of  the  United  States"  (said  he)  "is  to  be  con- 
strued not  strictly,  not  loosely,  but  honestly.  The  powers  granted  should  be  freely  ex- 
ercised to  effect  the  objects  of  the  grant,  while  there  should  be  a  careful 
abstinence  from  the  assumption  of  any  not  granted  but  reserved."  With  this  sim- 
ple rule  for  his  guide,  with  an  innate  love  of  truth  and  wonderful  perspicacity  in 
its  discernment,  with  an  ethics  which  permitted  no  paltering  in  deference  to  the 
authority  or  suggestion  of  faction,  his  arguments  on  Constitutional  questions 
were  models  of  moral  demonstration.  Such  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  ac- 
curacy and  candor  on  questions  of  this  nature,  that  his  opinions  were  sought  for 
practical  guidance,  alike  by  friends  and  opponents.  And  such  was  the  personal 
favor  and  kindness  entertained  towards  him  by  all  his  associates  that,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term,  the  rare  compliment  was  paid,  of  the  adoption,  by  an 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate,  of  an  expression  of  regret  at  his  departure. 

After  ceasing  to  be  a  Senator,  he  held,  until  the  commencement  of  the  late 
calamitous  war,  the  place  of  one  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  In 
his  professional  visits  to  Washington,  until  the  interruption  of  intercourse  by  that 
dire  event,  and  in  all  his  correspondence  with  public  men,  he  never  departed 
from  that  course  of  moderation  and  peace  on  the  exciting  subject  of  the  times, 
which  had  characterized  him  as  Senator:  joined  heartily  in  the  movement  of  his 
old  Whig  friends  for  the  organization  of  a  Constitutional  Union  party  to  abate 
the  violence  of  faction  which  was  too  surely  tending  to  disunion,  and  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  people  to  rescue  the  country  from  the  impending  peril.  The  result 
of  this  movement  was  the  nomination  for  the  first  offices  of  the  Government  of 
Bell  and  Everett;43  Mr.  Badger  accepted  the  candidacy  as  one  of  the  Electors  on 
this  ticket,  and  visited  parts  of  North  Carolina  addressing  the  people  in  its  sup- 
port. In  these  addresses,  with  the  frankness  which  belonged  to  his  nature,  he 
freely  admitted  that  there  was  a  strong  probability  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
not  merely  from  a  division  of  votes  among  three  other  candidates,  but  from  the 
strength  of  his  party  in  the  Northern  States,  founded  on  the  principle  of  opposi- 
tion to  slavery;  and  charged,  that  in  that  event,  it  was  the  design  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Breckenridge44  to  attempt  to  destroy  the  Union  by 
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the  secession  of  the  Southern  States:  and  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  his  de- 
feat and  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  desired  by  this  latter  class,  because  of 
the  opportunity  it  would  afford  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  a  purpose  which 
they  had  long  cherished.  While,  therefore,  he  advocated  the  election  of  Mr.  Bell, 
he  conjured  the  people,  no  matter  who  might  be  elected,  to  acquiesce  in  the  de- 
cision and  give  no  countenance  to  secession.  Although,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  fraction,  the  people  were  averse  to  disunion,  the  majority  were  persuaded, 
that  this  was  an  overstatement  of  the  case,  and  cast  their  votes  for  Mr.  Brecken- 
ridge  as  for  an  usual  party  nominee. 

When  the  election  was  past,  and  the  proceedings  which  immediately  followed 
in  other  States  verified  Mr.  Badger's  anticipations,  the  people  began  to  turn  to 
him,  and  those  of  like  opinions,  for  guidance  in  the  future.  And  to  persons  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  Union  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of  mystery  how  he,  with  all  his 
antecedents  in  favor  of  Union,  became  involved  in  war  against  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  The  case  of  Mr.  Badger,  in  this  particular,  is  the  case  of  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  the  State,  who  relied  upon  his  counsels  for 
their  action,  quite  as  much  as  upon  those  of  any  other  individual,  and  requires  a 
word  of  explanation.  Notwithstanding  the  long  and  acrimonious  disputations 
which  had  been  carried  on  in  Congress,  and  at  the  hustings,  and  the  sentiments 
declared  in  opposition  to  slavery  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  supporters,  Mr.  Badger 
maintained,  that  his  election  afforded  no  sufficient  cause  for  a  resort  to  a  revolu- 
tion; (as  to  the  right  claimed,  of  a  State  to  secede,  he  had  never  for  a  moment  be- 
lieved in  it  or  given  it  the  least  countenance;)  that  the  accession  of  such  a  party 
to  power  would  require  increased  vigilance  over  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
South,  but  the  majority  in  Congress  was  not  lost  to  us,  if  the  members  from  the 
Southern  States  would  remain  and  be  faithful,  and  that  the  judiciary  was  open  to 
any  just  complaint,  even  if  the  Executive  should  attempt  aggression.  And  after 
every  State  south  of  North  Carolina,  to  the  confines  of  Mexico,  had  adopted  ordi- 
nances of  secession,  the  people  of  the  State  rejected  a  proposition  to  call  a  Con- 
vention to  consider  the  question. 

But  when  Virginia,  our  neighbor  on  the  Northern  frontier,  also  with-drew,  and 
Tennessee  on  the  West  had  taken  measures  for  the  same  object,  when  war  had 
been  actually  begun,  no  matter  by  whose  rashness  or  folly,  and  the  only  alterna- 
tives presented  were  in  the  choice  of  the  side  we  should  espouse;  considerations 
of  national  or  State  interest,  safety  and  necessity,  such  as  are  not  unfrequently 
forced  upon  the  decision  of  neutrals  by  the  conduct  of  belligerents  not  connected 
under  the  same  government,  at  once  occurred  and  were  obliged  to  be  weighed 
with  the  obligations  of  Constitutional  duty.  Our  borders  were  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  except  that  washed  by  the  ocean,  by  seceded  States.  Our  youth  must  go 
forth  to  battle  with  or  against  these  States.  The  Union,  we  had  so  long  and  so 
sincerely  cherished,  was  a  Union  in  its  integrity;  and  next  to  that,  and  as  a  part 
of  it,  a  Union  with  neighboring  States,  in  which  were  our  kindred,  and  most  inti- 
mate friends,  and  identical  institutions.  Slavery,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it 
elsewhere,  or  now,  constituted  more  than  one  half  of  all  our  individual  and  pub- 
lic wealth.  It  had  paid  our  taxes,  built  our  Railroads,  reared  our  seminaries  of 
education  and  charity,  and  was  intimately  connected  with  the  order  and  repose 
of  our  society.  Withal,  in  the  acrimony  of  a  long  quarrel  its  maintenance  had  be- 
come a  point  of  honor.  In  the  actual  posture  of  affairs  which  promised  to  con- 
tinue while  the  war  lasted,  instead  of  fifteen  States  in  which  slavery  existed, 
whose  representatives  were  to  maintain  a  common  interest  in  the  halls  of 
Congress,  there  were  to  be  but  three,  or  at  most  four,  and  all  these,  except  our 
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own,  with  a  minor  interest  in  the  system.  A  civil  war  which  threatened  to  be 
sanguinary  and  protracted,  kindled  avowedly  for  the  protection  of  slavery,  was 
not  likely  to  end  in  defeat  of  the  insurgent  States,  without  the  destruction  of  the 
institution  in  them;  and  after  no  long  time,  in  the  adhering  States  also.  Though 
far  from  approving  the  course  of  the  recusant  States,  victory  on  the  side  of  those 
who  held  the  reins  of  Government  could  not  inure  in  benefit,  nor  without  serious 
disaster,  to  us. 

These  ties  of  blood,  vicinity,  institutions  and  interests,  the  desire  to  avoid  in- 
ternecine strife  among  our  own  people,  which  must  have  been  immediately  pre- 
cipitated by  a  zealous  minority  with  the  local  Government,  Legislative  and  Ex- 
ecutive in  their  hands,  impelled  Mr.  Badger  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  to 
decline  to  take  arms  against  their  own  section,  in  favor  of  the  distant  authority  of 
the  National  Government,  and  as  a  consequence  to  unite  with  those  whose  action 
they  had  deprecated  and  endeavored  to  prevent,  and  with  whom  they  had  had 
little  sympathy  or  co-operation  in  the  politics  of  the  past.  The  support  of  the 
undertaking,  if  concurred  in  by  all  the  slaveholding  States,  which  was  confidently 
represented  to  be  certain,  appeared  to  afford  hope  of  a  safer  and  better  future 
than  its  suppression  by  force.  The  determination  of  the  question,  as  I  know,  oc- 
casioned him  pain  and  embarrassment.  But  when  it  was  made,  it  was  firmly 
maintained.  He  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Convention  which  passed  the  ordinance 
declaring  the  separation  of  the  State  from  the  Federal  Union,  and  gave  to  this  or- 
dinance his  sanction;  not  however,  without  a  distinct  declaration  of  his  disbelief 
in  the  doctrine  of  secession  as  a  Constitutional  right.  He  also  sustained  measures 
for  the  prosecution  of  vigorous  war,  as  in  his  conception  the  surest  and  shortest 
road  to  peace,  but  was  ever  vigilant  of  the  dignity  and  just  rights  of  the  State,  the 
encroachments  of  the  military  authority,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  tribunals, 
and  the  protection  and  liberty  of  the  citizen.  He  sought  no  patronage  or  favor  for 
himself  or  his.  His  sons  served  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  and  bore  their  part  in  the 
perils  and  adventures  of  war. 

While  it  yet  raged  he  was  stricken  by  the  hand  of  disease  which  partially  ob- 
scured his  faculties  and  withdrew  him  from  public  view. 

He  survived,  however,  until  after  the  return  of  peace,  and  in  the  twilight  of 
mind,  with  which  he  was  yet  favored,  rejoiced  in  the  deliverance  of  the  Country 
from  the  calamities  of  war,  and  very  sincerely  acquiesced  in  his  return  to  his  al- 
legiance to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

These  observations  on  the  professional  and  public  life  of  the  subject  of  our  dis- 
course have  been  so  prolonged,  that  the  occasion  will  permit  but  a  few  further  re- 
marks upon  his  general  attainments,  intellectual  and  moral  character,  and  use- 
fulness as  a  citizen. 

It  was  the  remark  of  Lord  Bacon  that  "reading  makes  a  full  man,  conversation 
a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  accurate  man".45  Mr.  Badger's  reading  was  con- 
fined, with  the  exception  of  that  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  which  he  had 
acquired  in  his  youthful  studies,  to  the  literature  of  our  own  language.  With  the 
most  approved  authors  in  this  he  had  a  familiar  acquaintance,  and,  as  already 
remarked,  excelled  in  his  accomplishment  as  a  critic.  The  field  of  learning,  which 
next  to  jurisprudence,  he  most  affected,  and  perhaps  even  preferred  to  that,  was 
moral  science.  Upon  the  sublime  truths  of  this  science  in  the  conversations  of  his 
friends,  his  remarks  and  illustrations  were  often  not  unworthy  of  Alexander,46 
Butler  or  Whately.  "In  it"  (says  one  of  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends  and  con- 
temporaries) "the  rapidity  of  his  perceptions  and  the  accuracy  of  his  deductions 
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were  marvelous.  Place  before  his  mind  any  proposition  of  moral  science,  and  in- 
stantly he  carried  it  out,  either  to  exact  truth,  most  beautifully  enunciated,  or  re- 
duced it  to  an  absurdity".  To  his  acquisitions  in  the  kindred  topic  of  didactic 
divinity,  or  theology  as  a  science,  only  a  professional  theologian  can  do  justice. 
An  earnest  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  though  but  a  layman, 
he  ventured  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  discuss  matters  of  discipline  and  doc- 
trine in  the  character  of  a  Pamphleteer,  in  opposition  to  clergymen  of  note;  and 
in  a  memorable  instance  with  the  head  of  the  diocese  himself:  with  such  signal 
success,  that  although  the  Bishop  ultimately  united  himself  with  the  Romish 
church,  whither  Mr.  Badger  charged  that  he  was  tending,  not  another  member 
of  his  denomination  left  its  communion. 

He  was  averse  to  the  labor  of  writing,  and  beyond  an  address  before  the 
literary  societies  of  the  University,  the  reports,  by  his  own  hand,  of  some  of  his 
speeches  in  Congress,  and  other  pamphlets,  on  subjects  political  or  religious,  has 
left  few  written  performances.  But  he  had  the  accuracy,  in  thought  and  speech,  of 
a  practised  writer. 

In  conversation,  he  realized,  in  the  fullest  extent,  Bacon's  idea  of  "readiness", 
and  shone  with  a  lustre  rarely  equalled.  The  activity  and  playfulness  of  his 
thoughts,  and  the  gayety  of  his  disposition,  inclined  him  to  paradox  and  repartee 
to  such  a  degree  that  his  conversation  was  oftentimes  but  amusing  levity.  But  in 
a  moment  it  rose  to  the  profoundest  reflection  and  most  fascinating  eloquence. 
His  knowledge  was  ever  at  instantaneous  command,  as  it  was  far  more  the  result 
of  his  own  meditations  than  of  acquisitions  from  others,  and  fancy  lent  her  aid  in 
giving  a  grandeur  to  his  conceptions  on  all  the  subjects  of  his  grave  discourse. 
After  all  the  public  displays  in  which  he  enchained  the  attention  of  judges, 
jurors,  senators,  or  promiscuous  assemblies  with  equal  admiration  and  delight,  it 
is  a  matter  for  doubt,  among  those  who  knew  him  well,  whether  his  brightest 
thoughts  and  most  felicitous  utterances,  the  versatility  of  his  genius,  and  the  vast 
range  of  his  contemplations,  were  not  oftener  witnessed  in  his  boon  and  social 
hours,  in  the  converse  of  friends,  around  his  own  hospitable  board,  or  at  a  village 
inn,  or  on  a  public  highway,  all  without  pedantry  or  apparent  effort,  "as  if  he 
stooped  to  touch  the  loftiest  thought",  than  in  these  elaborate  and  studied  exhi- 
bitions. 

He  affected  no  mystery,  and  wore  no  mask,  and  stood  ready,  in  familiar 
colloquy,  to  make  good,  by  new  and  apt  illustrations,  any  sentiment  advanced  in 
formal  argument,  or  to  abandon  it  as  untenable  if  satisfied  of  error. 

His  reverence  for  truth,  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made  in  the  course 
of  these  observations,  was,  even  above  his  intellectual  powers,  his  most  striking 
characteristic.  He  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  it  "as  the  most  distinguished  at- 
tribute of  God  himself,  and  the  love  of  it,  as  giving  to  one  moral  being  an  emi- 
nence above  another".  To  its  discovery  he  delighted  to  apply  the  powers  of  his 
remarkable  intellect;  to  its  influence  he  was  ready  to  surrender  his  most  cher- 
ished convictions  whenever  found  to  be  erroneous. 

The  fruits  of  this  were  seen  in  the  crowning  virtues  of  his  character;  a  Chris- 
tian of  humble  and  intelligent  piety,  without  intolerance  towards  others,  a  lawyer 
without  chicanery  or  artifice,  a  statesman  without  being  a  factionist,  a  party  man 
above  the  low  arts  of  the  demagogue,  a  gentleman  and  citizen  enlightened,  social, 
charitable,  liberal,  impressing  his  character  upon  the  manners  and  morals  of  his 
times;  ready  to  render  aid  in  every  good  and  noble  work,  and  prompt  to  resist 
and  repel  any  evil  influence,  no  matter  by  what  array  of  numbers,  power  or 
vitiated  public  opinions  supported.  I  have  known  no  man  to  whose  moral 
courage  may  be  more  fitly  applied  the  ideal  of  the  Latin  poet,  as  rendered  in  free 
translation: 
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"The  man  whose  mind  on  virtue  bent, 

Pursues  some  greatly  good  intent 

With  undiverted  aim, 

Serene  beholds  the  angry  crowd, 

Nor  can  their  clamors  fierce  and  loud 

His  stubborn  honor  tame. 

Not  the  proud  tyrant's  fiercest  threat, 

Nor  storms,  that  from  their  dark  retreat 

The  rolling  surges  wake; 

Not  Jove's  dread  bolt  that  shakes  the  pole, 

The  firmer  purpose  of  his  soul 

With  all  its  power  can  shake".47 
In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  actuated  by  a  desire  to  be  useful  in  his  day  and 
generation,  wherever  opportunity  and  his  ability  might  allow,  he  accepted  the  of- 
fice of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  an  office  which,  to  the  honor  of  those  who  have  filled 
it  in  North  Carolina  from  the  first  organization  of  civil  government  until  now,  has 
ever  been  performed  without  pecuniary  reward;  and  took  considerable  interest  in 
administering  justice  in  the  County  courts  of  Wake,  giving  to  this  inferior 
tribunal  the  dignity  and  value  of  a  Superior  Court,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
bar  and  the  public. 

As  a  part  of  his  public  service  it  is  proper  also  to  add,  that  for  many  years  Mr. 
Badger  was  one  of  the  most  active  Trustees  of  the  University  of  the  State,  and 
especially  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  lands  then  held  in  Tennessee,  from 
his  professional  abilities,  without  fee  or  reward,  rendered  signal  assistance  to  the 
Institution. 

He  was  thrice  married:  first,  as  before  mentioned,  to  the  daughter  of  Governor 
Turner:  second,  to  the  daughter  of  Col.  Wm.  Polk,48  and  third  to  Mrs.  Delia  B. 
Williams,  daughter  of  Sherwood  Haywood,  Esq.;49  in  each  instance  forming  an 
alliance  with  an  old  family  of  the  State,  distinguished  by  public  service  and  great 
personal  worth  from  an  early  period.  The  last  named  lady,  the  worthy  com- 
panion of  his  life  for  thirty  years,  who  survives  him  as  his  widow,  receives  in  her 
bereavement  the  condolence  and  sympathy,  not  merely  of  this  community  and 
State,  but  there  are  those  in  distant  lands  and  in  other  States  of  the  Union 
whom,  not  the  lapse  of  years  nor  the  excitements  of  intervening  events,  nor  the 
fiery  gulf  of  civil  war,  shall  separate  from  a  friendship  accorded  to  her,  and  her 
departed  husband,  as  representatives  of  the  personal  character,  the  society  and 
domestic  virtues  of  their  native  State  in  better  days  of  the  Republic. 
By  the  two  latter  marriages  he  left  numerous  descendants. 
Taking  his  accustomed  walk  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  of  January  5th. 
1863,  he  was  prostrated  by  a  paralytic  stroke  near  the  mineral  spring  in  the  en- 
virons of  the  city  of  Raleigh.  And  although  retaining  his  self-possession  and 
ability  to  converse  until  assistance  was  kindly  furnished,  on  the  way  home  his 
mind  wandered,  and  before  reaching  his  residence,  his  faculty  of  continuous 
speech  deserted  him,  never  again  to  return.  His  mental  powers  after  a  brief  in- 
terval rallied;  insomuch,  that  he  took  pleasure  in  reading,  and  in  listening  to  the 
conversations  of  friends,  whose  visits  afforded  him  much  satisfaction;  and  with 
assistance  could  walk  for  exercise  in  the  open  air,  but  was  never  afterwards  able 
to  command  language,  except  for  brief  sentences,  failing  often  in  these  to  convey 
his  full  meaning. 

In  this  condition  he  lingered  until  the  11th.  of  May,  1866,  when,  after  a  few 
days  illness  from  renewed  attacks  of  the  same  nature,  he  expired,  having  recently 
completed  the  71st.  year  of  his  age. 
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My  Brethren  of  the  Wake  Bar: — My  task  is  done.  I  have  endeavored  but 
"to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature".  If  the  image  reflected  appears,  in  any  of  its 
features,  magnified,  it  was  not  so  intended.  Yet  the  memory  of  a  friendship,  dat- 
ing back  to  kind  offices  and  notice  in  my  student  life,  and  extending  through  all 
my  active  manhood,  may  not  have  been  without  its  influence  in  giving  color  to 
the  picture.  But  the  character  in  our  contemplation  was  of  no  ordinary  propor- 
tions. At  the  bar  of  the  State  he  wore  the  mantle  of  Gaston  and  Archibald  Hen- 
derson, for  a  much  longer  period  than  either,  worthily  and  well,  with  no  diminu- 
tion of  its  honors.  In  the  highest  Court  of  the  Union,  he  was  the  acknowledged 
compeer  of  Webster,  Crittenden,  Ewing,  Johnson,  Berrien,  Walker,  Cushing50 
and  their  colleagues.  That  he  did  not  sit  in  the  highest  seat  of  justice  of  the  State 
and  nation,  as  proposed  successively  by  the  Executive  of  each,  is  imputable  to  no 
deficiency  or  unworthiness  for  the  station,  his  adversaries  being  judges.  In  the 
Senate,  when  Clay,  Webster  and  Calhoun51  still  remained  there,  not  to  name 
others  of  scarcely  inferior  repute,  he  was  among  the  foremost  men  in  that  august 
assembly  upholding  the  rights  of  his  own  State  and  section,  with  manliness  and 
ability,  but  with  candor,  moderation  and  true  wisdom,  which  sought  to  har- 
monize conflicting  elements,  and  avert  the  calamities  of  civil  strife;  in  morals  in- 
flexible, without  stain  or  suspicion  of  vice;  in  manners  and  social  intercourse, 
genial,  frank,  hospitable,  with  colloquial  powers  to  instruct,  amuse  and  fascinate, 
alike,  and,  "with  a  heart  open  as  day  to  melting  charity";  the  fame  of  such  a 
man  is  a  source  of  natural  and  just  pride  to  the  people  of  the  State.  This  senti- 
ment is  that  which  the  poet  describes  in  the  Englishman,  when  he  sings 
"It  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  a  private  man, 
That  Chatham's62  language  was  his  mother  tongue, 
And  Wolf's53  great  name  compatriot  with  his  own".54 
How  he  was  appreciated  in  this  city  where  he  so  long  resided,  and  the  State 
which  he  so  ardently  loved  and  so  faithfully  served,  is  proved  by  the  evidences  of 
this  day, — the  suspension  of  business  and  the  concourse  of  this  most  respectable 
assembly,  many  from  distant  portions  of  the  State,  who  have  come  up  to  unite 
with  us  in  these  "last  sad  rites  of  tenderness"  to  one  so  much  admired,  esteemed 
and  loved;  as  well  as  by  the  general,  and  in  many  instances,  public  expressions  of 
regret  throughout  North  Carolina  upon  the  announcement  of  his  sad  affliction 
and  subsequent  death.  How  much  he  will  be  missed  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity, as  the  friend  of  order  and  law,  religion  and  unquestionable  morality,  as 
a  professional  man,  counsellor  and  advocate  of  unrivalled  ability  and  reputation, 
as  an  intellectual  and  cultivated  man,  with  armor  bright  and  powers  ever  at  his 
command,  presenting  a  model  for  the  emulation  of  our  ingenuous  youth,  as  a 
public  character,  an  adviser  and  true  friend,  but  no  flatterer  of  the  people,  and 
an  unflinching  supporter  of  their  rights  wherever  truth  and  duty  might  lead,  time 
and  experience  may  demonstrate.  There  is  no  public  aspect,  however,  in  which 
his  loss  is  so  much  to  be  deplored,  as  in  the  relation  he  bore  to  the  past,  and  his 
probable  efficiency  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  day.  Who  so  capable  of  in- 
terpreting the  constitution  which  forms  our  government,  and  the  alleged  laws  of 
war  by  which  it  is  claimed  to  be  suspended  or  superseded,  as  that  gifted  mind 
and  sincere  nature,  so  trusted  on  these  topics  in  former  years,  and  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  Marshall?  Who  so  deserving  to  be  heard 
on  the  pacification  and  re-establishment  of  order  and  right  among  thirty-five  mil- 
lions of  free  men,  as  he  who  by  his  temperance,  calmness  and  intelligent  consti- 
tutional opinions,  in  the  commencement  of  our  national  difficulties,  incurred  the 
censure  of  many  in  our  own  section  of  country,  without  receiving  the  approbation 
of  their  adversaries;  who,  in  a  period  of  most  unusual  party  acrimony,  never 
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violated  the  courtesies  of  debate,  and  whose  personal  associations  and  friendships 
were  found  alike  on  either  side  of  the  great  line  of  sectional  division?  Who  so 
fitted  for  the  explosion  and  correction  of  error,  of  allaying  the  ignoble  passions  of 
hatred  and  revenge,  and  recalling  the  national  affections  inspired  by  a  common 
and  honorable  history: — to  remove  the  scales  from  eyes  that  will  not  see,  and  to 
rebuke  the  rage  of  faction,  threatening  to  realize  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Fox,65  in  his 
history  of  James,  the  second,  that  "the  most  dangerous  of  all  revolutions  is  a  res- 
toration?" 

To  that  good  Being  in  whose  hands  are  the  destinies  of  nations  and  indi- 
viduals, by  whose  divine  agency  crooked  paths  are  often  made  straight,  and  issue 
granted  out  of  all  troubles,  in  ways  not  visible  to  human  eyes,  let  us  unite  in  com- 
mending every  interest  of  our  beloved  country. 


^rom  the  printed  copy  of  the  address:  William  A.  Graham,  Discourse  in  Memory  of  the  Life 
and  Character  of  the  Hon.  Geo.  E.  Badger  .  .  .  July  19,  1866  (Raleigh:  Nichols,  Gorman,  and 
Neathery,  1866),  34  pages.  Persons  interested  in  pursuing  further  information  about 
Badger's  genealogy  might  wish  to  consult  John  C.  Badger,  Giles  Badger  and  His  Descendants 
(Manchester,  N.H.:  John  B.  Clark,  1909). 

2Judge  Henry  Seawell. 

3Judge  William  Gaston. 

4 Archibald  De  Bow  Murphey  (c.  1777-1832),  born  in  Caswell  County,  was  graduated 
with  honors  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1799.  He  settled  in  Hillsborough  where 
he  practiced  law.  From  1812  to  1818  he  represented  Orange  County  in  the  North  Carolina 
Senate.  Murphey,  whom  state  historians  regard  as  the  greatest  statesman  of  his  generation, 
was  an  idealist  who  envisioned  several  social  and  economic  improvements  which  he  hoped 
would  promote  state  development.  He  advocated  reform  of  the  criminal  code,  abolition  of 
imprisonment  for  debt,  colonization  of  free  Negroes,  and  public  education.  He  sought  to 
promote  internal  improvements  to  the  extent  that  he  was  imprisoned  for  debt  when  a  canal 
venture  in  which  he  had  invested  failed.  Ironically,  while  he  died  in  poverty  before  his 
dreams  came  to  fruition,  Murphey  inspired  his  friends  and  admirers — William  A.  Graham 
among  them — to  adopt  reform  as  a  goal.  Ruth  Blackwelder,  The  Age  of  Orange:  Political  and 
Intellectual  Leadership  in  North  Carolina,  1752-1861  (Charlotte:  William  Loftin,  Publisher, 
1961),  75-79,  143,  hereinafter  cited  as  Blackwelder,  Age  of  Orange;  CDAB,  716. 

5  Frederick  Nash. 

"Bartlett  Yancey  (1785-1829),  of  Caswell  County,  was  a  lawyer  and  political  leader  who 
was  an  avid  advocate  of  internal  improvements  and  public  education.  He  attended  the  state 
university,  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  1813-1817,  and 
served  as  presiding  officer  of  the  state  Senate,  where  he  represented  Caswell  County  from 
1817  to  1827.  He  declined  the  posts  of  minister  to  Peru  and  judge  of  the  North  Carolina 
Supreme  Court.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  1854. 

7  Willie  Person  Mangum  (1792-1861),  of  Orange  County,  was  a  lawyer  and  jurist  who  had 
a  long  and  influential  political  career.  He  was  a  congressman,  1823-1827,  and  a  Jacksonian 
United  States  senator  after  1831.  In  the  early  1830s  he  broke  with  Jackson  over  the  removal 
of  federal  deposits  from  the  United  States  Bank  and  became  a  leader  of  the  nascent  Whig 
party.  In  1835  he  resigned  his  senatorship  when  he  was  unable  to  comply  with  instructions 
from  the  Democratic  state  legislature.  He  served  again  in  the  United  States  Senate  from 
1841  to  1853.  After  John  Tyler's  elevation  to  the  presidency,  Mangum  was  acting  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States  (May,  1842-March,  1845)  because  of  his  position  as  president 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  CDAB,  634. 

"Francis  Lister  Hawks  (1798-1866),  of  New  Bern,  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  A  lawyer  in  his  early  career,  he  was  later  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  a  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  divinity  school  of  Washington  College  (now  Trinity)  in  Hartford, 
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Connecticut,  and  a  productive  author.  Among  his  works  was  a  two-volume  history  of  North 
Carolina.  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  "Francis  Lister  Hawks,"  DAB,  VII,  416-417. 

"William  Henry  Haywood,  Jr.  (1801-1852),  of  Raleigh,  attended  the  Raleigh  Male 
Academy  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  (B.A.,  1819)  prior  to  reading  law  as  prepa- 
ration for  a  highly  successful  legal  career.  He  served  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  was 
Speaker,  1835-1837;  an  enthusiastic  Democrat  and  friend  of  James  K.  Polk,  he  was  a  United 
States  senator,  1843-1846.  Despite  the  pleas  of  his  friends,  including  the  president,  Haywood 
resigned  his  Senate  seat  rather  than  support  the  Walker  tariff.  Biographical  Directory  of  Con- 
gress, 1032;  Grant,  Alumni  History,  269;  Clarence  Clifford  Norton,  The  Democratic  Party  in 
Ante-Bellum  North  Carolina,  1835-1861  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1930),  120-123: 

10 Thomas  Ruffin. 

11  The  source  of  the  quotation  has  not  been  determined. 

12Peter  Browne  (c.  1766-1833),  a  native  of  Scotland,  practiced  law  at  Windsor  and  Hali- 
fax, which  he  represented  in  the  Commons  in  1812.  By  1814  he  had  settled  in  Raleigh  where 
he  became  a  distinguished  and  prosperous  lawyer,  a  promoter  of  internal  improvements, 
and  president  of  the  state  bank.  Powell,  Dictionary  of  North  Carolina  Biography,  I,  251. 

13James  Henry  Craig. 

"Timothy  Dwight. 

18"A  matter  of  difficulties  at  home." 

ieRear  Admiral  Sir  George  Cockburn  (1772-1853). 

"William  Hawkins  (1777-1819),  of  Warren  County,  was  North  Carolina  governor  from 
1811  to  1814.  He  acted  vigorously  to  raise  militia  and  to  defend  the  state.  Beth  G.  Crabtree, 
North  Carolina  Governors,  1585-1968:  Brief  Sketches  (Raleigh:  State  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  Second  Printing,  Revised,  1968),  65-66. 

18Calvin  Jones  (1775-1846),  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  was  a  physician  who  in  1795  set- 
tled in  Smithfield,  where  he  became  an  active  practitioner,  medical  writer,  and  botanist. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  and  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina 
Medical  Society.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  in  the  state  to  employ  vaccination  in  his 
practice.  Dr.  Jones  represented  Johnston  County  in  the  Commons  in  1799  and  1802.  He 
moved  to  Raleigh  in  1803  and  was  again  in  the  Commons  in  1807.  In  Raleigh  he  was  in- 
tendant  of  the  town  and  one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  Raleigh  Star.  An  active 
member  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  an  extensive  planter,  a  militia  officer,  a 
trustee  of  the  university,  and  a  grand  master  of  the  Masons,  Jones  served  as  adjutant  gen- 
eral in  1807-1808  and  was  in  command  of  the  state  troops  in  eastern  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  during  the  War  of  1812.  About  1832  he  moved  to  Tennessee,  where  he  owned  some 
30,000  acres  of  land.  For  a  discussion  of  Jones's  innovative  medical  practices,  see  Thomas 
B.  Jones,  "Calvin  Jones,  M.D.:  A  Case  Study  in  the  Practice  of  Early  American  Medi- 
cine," in  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  XLIX  (January,  1972),  56-71. 

19 John  Stanly. 

"William  Gaston. 

21  Moses  Mordecai  (1784-1824)  was  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Raleigh.  His  father,  Jacob 
Mordecai,  was  patriarch  of  a  very  large,  well-educated,  and  respected  Hebrew  family.  For 
a  number  of  years  Jacob  Mordecai  operated  a  prestigious  academy  for  young  ladies  in 
Warrenton.  George,  a  half-brother  of  Moses,  was  in  1840  elected  president  of  the  Raleigh 
and  Gaston  Railroad  and  in  1848  became  president  of  the  Bank  of  North  Carolina.  Another 
half-brother  of  Moses  who  achieved  prominence  was  Alfred,  subject  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
James  A.  Padgett  in  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  XXII  (1945),  58-109,  198-228, 
350-378,  490-516,  XXIII  (1946),  79-106,  239-274,  402-436,  536-575.  A  later  article  by 
Stanley  L.  Falk,  "The  Warrenton  Female  Academy  of  Jacob  Mordecai,  1809-1818,"  ap- 
peared in  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  XXXV  (July,  1958),  281-298. 
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22"Joys  of  combat"  or  "Love  of  combat." 

"William  P.  Drew,  of  Halifax  County,  was  state  attorney  general  from  1816  to  1824. 
Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  182. 

24  Ireland. 

25  Rebecca  Turner  Badger  (d.  1824)  was  the  daughter  of  James  Turner  (1766-1824),  a  na- 
tive of  Virginia  who  grew  up  in  Warren  County.  He  was  a  state  legislator  (1797-1802), 
governor  (1802-1805),  and  United  States  senator  (1805-1816).  Biographical  Directory  oj 
Congress,  1734;  Lawrence  Foushee  London,  "The  Public  Career  of  George  Edmund 
Badger"  (unpublished  doctoral  dissertation,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
1936),  6. 

26Henry  Wheaton  (1785-1848),  jurist,  diplomat,  and  authority  on  international  law,  was  a 
prolific  author.  One  of  his  books  was  a  biography  of  William  Pinkney,  lawyer,  Maryland 
legislator,  and  diplomat.  CDAB,  801-802,  1179-1180. 

"Legal  authorities  Sir  James  Mansfield  (1733-1821);  Lord  Thomas  Denman  (1779-1854); 
John  Scott,  first  earl  of  Eldon  (1751-1838);  Alexander  Weddensburg,  first  earl  of  Rosslyn 
(1733-1805).  Biographical  sketches  may  be  found  in  the  appropriate  volumes  of  Leslie 
Stephen  and  Sidney  Lee  (eds.),  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (New  York:  Macmillan  and 
Co.,  63  volumes,  1885-1900,  index  and  supplements),  hereinafter  cited  as  DNB. 

28Sir  Edward  Coke,  eminent  seventeenth-century  English  jurist  and  champion  of  the 
common  law. 

29 Nisi  Pnus  is  often  used  in  America  "to  denote  the  forum  (whatever  may  be  its  statutory 
name)  in  which  the  cause  was  tried  to  a  jury,  as  distinguished  from  the  appellate  court." 
Henry  Campbell  Black,  Black's  Law  Dictionary  (St.  Paul,  Minn.:  West  Publishing  Co., 
Fourth  Edition,  1951),  1197. 

30 Biographical  sketches  of  William  Wirt  (1772-1834),  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  (1764-1827), 
Lord  Thomas  Erskine  (1750-1832),  and  Ireland's  John  Philpot  Curran  (1750-1817)— all 
noted  attorneys — can  be  found  in  the  appropriate  volumes  of  the  DNB  or  the  DAB,  or  in 
Webster's  Biographical  Dictionary  (Springfield,  Mass:  G.  and  C.  Merriam  Co.,  1966),  here- 
inafter cited  as   Webster's  Biographical  Dictionary. 

31"One  who  has  been  praised  by  a  praiseworthy  man." 

32  Leonard  Henderson. 

83  Badger,  as  a  member  of  the  state  Central  Jackson  Committee,  had  written  two  im- 
portant pamphlets  supporting  Andrew  Jackson  for  president.  After  Jackson's  election, 
Badger  was  recommended  by  the  Democratic  party  of  North  Carolina  for  the  post  of 
United  States  attorney  general.  Instead  of  complying  with  the  suggestion,  Jackson  ap- 
pointed another  North  Carolinian,  John  Branch,  to  the  cabinet  position  of  secretary  of  the 
navy.  Later,  Badger  and  Jackson  disagreed  on  the  question  of  rechartering  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  Badger  aligned  himself  with  the  Whigs.  Powell,  Dictionary  of  North  Caro- 
lina Biography,  I,  79-80. 

34 In  the  campaign  of  1840  Badger  actively  campaigned  for  the  successful  Whig  candidate, 
William  Henry  Harrision  (1773-1841).  Badger's  speech  in  Granville  County  on  March  3 
was  recognized  as  the  platform  of  the  Whig  party  in  North  Carolina.  In  appreciation  of 
Badger's  support,  Harrison  appointed  him  secretary  of  the  navy.  The  appointment  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  but  Harrison  died  a  month  later,  and  Badger's  political  ideas  did 
not  coincide  with  those  of  Harrison's  successor,  John  Tyler  (1790-1862).  Tyler's  cabinet,  ex- 
cept for  Daniel  Webster,  tendered  their  resignations.  CDAB,  1091-1092;  Powell,  Dictionary  oj 
North  Carolina  Biography,  I,  79-80. 

35"By  its  own  strength  independently." 

36William  Pinkney  (1764-1822)  was  a  Maryland  legislator  and  a  United  States  diplomat. 
Renowned  as  an  exceptionally  talented  advocate,  he  appeared  in  seventy-two  cases  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Pinkney  served  as  a  joint  commissioner  to  adjust  Ameri- 
can claims  against  the  British  government  for  maritime  losses  (1796-1804);  United  States 
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minister  to  Great  Britain  (1807-1811);  United  States  attorney  general  (1811-1814);  congres- 
sional representative  from  Maryland  (1815-1816);  United  States  minister  to  Russia 
(1816-1818);  and  senator  from  Maryland  (1819-1822).  He  was  outstanding  as  an  interpreter 
of  the  Constitution  and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
CDAB,  801-802;   Webster's  Biographical  Dictionary,  1186. 

"Henry  Clay  (1777-1852). 

38James  Alfred  Pearce  (1805-1862),  of  Maryland;  John  Bell  (1797-1869),  of  Tennessee; 
Willie  P.  Mangum  (1792-1861),  of  North  Carolina;  Georgians  John  Macpherson  Berrien 
(1781-1856)  and  William  Crosby  Dawson  (1798-1856).  Biographical  sketches  of  these  men 
may  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume  or  in  the  CDAB  or  the  appropriate  volumes  of  the 
DAB. 

39 Lewis  Cass  (1782-1866),  of  Michigan;  Stephen  A.  Douglas  (1813-1861),  of  Illinois;  New 
Yorker  Daniel  Stevens  Dickinson  (1800-1866);  and  Henry  Stuart  Foote  (1804-1880),  Missis- 
sippi Democratic  senator  at  the  time  referred  to.  Biographical  sketches  of  these  men  may 
be  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume  or  in  the  CDAB  or  the  appropriate  volumes  of  the  DAB. 

40 Charles  James  Fox  (1749-1806),  English  statesman  and  famous  orator,  was  a  lord  of  the 
admiralty  in  Lord  North's  cabinet  (1770-1772)  and  of  the  treasury  (1772-1774).  After  his  dis- 
missal from  the  cabinet,  Fox  led  the  opposition  to  North's  coercive  measures  against  the 
American  colonies.  An  ardent  opponent  of  slavery,  the  maverick  Fox  shortly  before  his 
death  moved  to  abolish  the  slave  trade.   Webster's  Biographical  Dictionary,  545. 

41  Daniel  Webster  (1782-1852),  of  Massachusetts. 

42 Andrew  Pickens  Butler  (1796-1857),  a  states'  rights  Democratic  senator  (1846-1857), 
was  the  hapless  victim  of  the  Charles  Sumner  invective  which  provoked  the  attack  on 
Sumner  by  Congressman  Preston  Brooks  in  1856.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  638; 
CDAB,  130. 

43John  Bell  (1797-1869),  of  Tennessee,  an  exceptionally  conservative  and  nationally 
minded  Southerner,  headed  the  unsuccessful  ticket  of  the  Constitutional  Union  party  in 
1860;  his  running  mate  was  Edward  Everett  (1794-1865),  from  Massachusetts.  CDAB,  64-65, 

279. 

44John  Cabell  Breckinridge. 

45This  inexact  quotation  is  from  the  essay  "Of  Studies"  by  Francis  Bacon  (1561-1626), 
English  philosopher  and  author. 

46 Probably  this  reference  is  to  British  authors  Sir  William  Alexander  (c.  1567-1640), 
Samuel  Butler  (1612-1680),  and  Richard  Whately  (1787-1863).  Biographical  sketches  may 
be  found  in  Webster's  Biographical  Diction  ry  or  in  the  appropriate  volumes  of  the  DNB. 

47  The  source  of  this  quotation  has  not  been  determined. 

48Mary  Polk  (d.  1834)  was  the  daughter  of  William  Polk  (1757-1834),  of  Mecklenburg 
County.  Polk  was  a  Revolutionary  officer,  legislator,  and  bank  president;  President  James 
K.  Polk  was  his  grandson.  Mary  Polk  and  George  E.  Badger  were  parents  of  two 
daughters.  Powell,  Dictionary  of  North  Carolina  Biography,  I,  79-80;  Tompkins,  History  of  Meck- 
lenburg, I,  190,  II,  80. 

49Delia  Haywood  Williams  was  the  daughter  of  Sherwood  Haywood,  of  Edgecombe 
County,  who  was  clerk  of  the  North  Carolina  Senate  from  1786  to  1798;  subsequently  he 
settled  in  Raleigh.  Delia  and  George  Edmund  Badger  were  parents  of  seven  children. 
Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  217-218,  220,  222,  224-225,  227,  229-230,  232,  234-235, 
237;  Guion  Griffis  Johnson,  Ante- Bellum  North  Carolina:  A  Social  History  (Chapel  Hill:  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  Press,  1937),  586;  Powell,  Dictionary  of  North  Carolina  Biography,  I, 
79-80. 
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50Daniel  Webster;  Kentuckian  John  J.  Crittenden  (1787-1863);  Thomas  Ewing 
(1797-1871),  of  Ohio;  Reverdy  Johnson  (1796-1876),  of  Maryland;  Georgian  John  M.  Ber- 
rien (1781-1856);  probably  Robert  J.  Walker  (1801-1869),  who  lived  in  Washington,  D.C., 
between  1849  and  1857;  and  Caleb  Cushing  (1800-1879).  Biographical  sketches  of  these  men 
may  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume  or  in  the  CDAB  or  the  appropriate  volumes  of  the 
DAB. 

51John  Caldwell  Calhoun  (1782-1850),  of  South  Carolina,  was  a  champion  of  states'  rights 
and  slavery  and  was  an  important  factor  in  the  shaping  of  South  Carolina  policy  during  the 
nullification  crisis  of  1832-1833.  CDAB,  136-137;   Webster's  Biographical  Dictionary,  232. 

"William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham  (1708-1778). 

"British  general  James  Wolfe  (1727-1759). 

54This  inexact  quotation  is  from  The  Task,  book  2,  "The  Timepiece,"  line  235,  by  the 
English  poet  William  Cowper  (1731-1800). 

"Charles  James  Fox's  History  of  the  Reign  of  James  II  was  left  unfinished. 


Kemp  P.  Battle  and  Others  to  William  A.  Graham       unc 

Raleigh, 
July  19th., 
1866. 

The  members  of  the  Wake  County  Bar  instruct  us  to  express  to  you 
their  thanks  for  the  very  able  and  eloquent  address  delivered  by  you  at 
their  instance,  in  memory  of  their  late  distinguished  fellow  member, 
HON.  GEORGE  E.  BADGER. 

They  feel  that  a  discourse  so  full  of  instructive  lessons  should  be 
put  in  an  enduring  form,  and  they  therefore  earnestly  request  that  you 
will  furnish  them  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication. 

Very  truly  yours, 
KEMP  P.  BATTLE, 
CHARLES  MANLY, 

JOHN  H.  BRYAN,  Committee. 

H.  W.  HUSTED, 
THOMAS  BRAGG, 
SION  H.  ROGERS. 
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Addison  Gorgas  Brenizer1  to  William  A.  Graham       unc 

Office  No.  Car.  Pat.  Sc  Mining  Co., 
Greensboro',  No.  Car., 
July  21st.,  1866. 

Knowing  that  you  are  identified  with  the  best  interests  of  the  State 
and  would  take  an  interest  in  any  enterprise  which  has  for  its  object 
the  development  of  the  vast  mineral  resources  of  North  Carolina,  we 
take  the  liberty  of  giving  you  some  information  relative  to  the  opera- 
tions and  prospects  of  our  company,  which  was  recently  chartered  by 
the  convention. 

This  Company  has  secured,  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  Deep 
River,  in  Chatham  and  Moore  Counties,  and  on  Dan  River,  in  Rock- 
ingham and  Stokes  counties,  large  bodies  of  mineral  lands,  abound- 
ing in  coal,  copper,  iron,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  petro- 
leum, or  what  is  commonly  known  as  coal  oil. 

We  have  secured  the  valuable  services  of  two  experts  from  the  Oil 
region  of  Verango  County,  Penn.,  with  many  years  experience,  who 
have  not  hesitated  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  indications  of  the 
presence  of  large  quantities  of  petroleum  are  as  good  as  those  at  any 
time  known  in  Penn. 

Of  course  we,  as  well  as  yourself,  are  aware  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one  to  say  with  certainty  that  there  is,  or  is  not,  oil  in  this  shale. 
As  it  never  has  been  bored  for,  we  can  only  judge  from  general  and 
surface  indications. 

Our  men  are  at  work  now,  some  3  miles  north  of  Dan  River,  in 
Rockingham  County,  where  our  first  well  has  been  located;  another 
was  located  on  the  south  side  of  Deep  River,  in  Moore  County.  All  the 
tools  and  machinery  are  in  readiness  to  prosecute  the  work. 

In  an  undertaking  which,  in  case  of  success,  promises  so  much  for 
the  welfare  of  the  State  generally,  we  desire  to  have  the  aid  and 
encouragement  of  those  whose  influence  and  opinions  would  be  of 
some  weight,  both  inside  and  outside  the  State. 

We  beg,  therefore,  that  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  write  us  a 
letter,  stating  what  you  know  of  the  value  of  the  lands  in  the  sections 
in  which  we  are  operating,  and  propose  to  operate,  for  coal,  copper, 
and  iron,  and  also  your  opinion  as  to  the  prospects  for  petroleum. 
This  letter  we  would  desire  to  publish  in  pamphlet  form,  together 
with  a  copy  of  our  Charter  and  prospectus. 

[P.S.]  The  company  is  composed  as  follows,  to  wit: 
Cyrus  P.  Mendenhall,2  Pres't,  E.  P.  Jones,3  Vice  Pres't, 
H.  G.  Kellogg,  Treas.,  A.  G.  Brenizer,  Sec'y, 
F.  P.  Cavanah,  Sup't. 
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Addison  Gorgas  Brenizer  (1839-1918),  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  engaged  in  business  in 
St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  A  volunteer  in  the  First  Louisiana  Regi- 
ment, he  eventually  became  chief  clerk  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau  at  Richmond.  Later  he  was 
successively  captain,  majorv  and  colonel  while  commanding  ordnance  branches  in  Greens- 
boro and  Salisbury.  Married  to  a  daughter  of  John  A.  Gilmer  in  1863,  he  settled  briefly  in 
Greensboro  before  moving  to  Charlotte  where  he  was  a  banker  and  manager  of  the  Mutual 
Savings  and  Loan  Association,  the  oldest  such  institution  in  North  Carolina.  LeGette 
Blythe  and  Charles  Raven  Brockmann,  Hornet's  Nest:  The  Story  of  Charlotte  and  Mecklenburg 
County  (Charlotte:  Heritage  Printers,  1961),  304,  309;  Jerome  Dowd,  Sketches  of  Prominent 
Living  North  Carolinians  (Raleigh:  Edwards  and  Broughton,  1888),  269-271. 

2  Cyrus  Pegg  Mendenhall  (1817-1884)  of  Jamestown,  near  Greensboro,  was  at  different 
times  in  his  life  an  attorney,  a  banker,  and  a  businessman.  His  business  enterprises  in- 
cluded the  Union  Manufacturing  Company,  and  during  the  1850s  he  was  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  Company.  He  was  a  Greensboro  commissioner, 
Guilford  County  attorney,  a  Union  Whig  commoner  (1860-1862),  and  Greensboro  mayor 
(1874,  1875,  1876).  Mendenhall  worked  to  improve  city  schools  and  streets,  and  he  instituted 
measures  for  improved  health  and  sanitation.  Ethel  Stephens  Arnett,  Greensboro,  North  Caro- 
lina, The  Seat  of  Guilford  County  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1955),  32, 
35,  hereinafter  cited  as  Arnett,  Greensboro;  Greensboro  Record,  November  16,  1940,  cited  in 
Johnston,  Vance  Papers,  I,  31  On. 

3  For  several  weeks  in  the  late  summer  of  1866  state  newspapers  carried  an  advertisement 
announcing  the  formation  of  the  North  Carolina  Petroleum  and  Mining  Company,  with  of- 
fices in  Greensboro.  Eighty  thousand  shares  were  offered  to  the  public  at  $5.00  per  share. 
The  company  claimed  that  it  held  fourteen  thousand  acres  by  warranty  title  on  the  Deep 
and  Dan  rivers  in  four  counties.  Emphasis  was  to  be  given  to  producing  coal  and 
petroleum.  F.  P.  Cavanah,  E.  P.  Jones,  A.  G.  Brenizer,  and  Henry  G.  Kellogg  were  to  be 
respectively  superintendent,  vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  the  company.  This 
venture,  like  many  similar  ones  attempted  in  North  Carolina  in  this  era,  was  short-lived. 
See  the  Daily  Sentinel  (Raleigh),  August  7,  September  7,  1866. 


William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  to  William  A.  Graham       duke 

Forest  Home 
July  23,  1866 

As  I  suppose  you  will  go  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention  please 
write  me  if  you  wish  me  to  have  the  wheat  threshed  Sc  paid  out  when  I 
go  to  the  So.  Ca.  plantation.  I  hope  to  go  about  8  or  lltn  prox.  Please 
also  write  me  what  the  herrings  cost  as  I  have  been  selling  them  to  the 
negroes  at  three  cents  &  did  not  know  whether  I  was  clearing 
anything. 

We  had  a  pretty  good  season  last  week  but  not  before  the  upland 
corn  had  been  considerably  damaged.  I  hope  to  finish  the  corn  by  the 
end  of  this  week  Sc  will  commence  laying  buy  [sic]  cotton  next  week.  I 
have  commenced  the  saw  mill  and  hope  to  get  it  up  in  forty  days. 

Sudie  is  now  with  us  expects  to  be  at  home  about  1st  or  2nc*  of 
August.  Robert  was  over  yesterday  [and]  is  still  bothered  about  hands. 
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Please  answer  so  that  I  can  get  the  letter  when  I  go  to  Lincolnton  next 
Monday  30th  inst. 


William  E.  Pell  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Raleigh, 
North  Carolina, 
July  23rd.,  1866. 

Dear  Gov: 

I  very  much  regret  that  I  did  not  get  the  opportunity  to  converse 
with  you  as  I  desired. 

The  enclosed  article  copied  this  morning  from  the  Wilmington 
Journal,1  reminds  me  of  one  topic  upon  which  I  desired  your  views.  I 
cannot  imagine  who  the  writer  is.  In  the  main,  I  think  his  views  cor- 
rect, &  once  thought  of  publishing  it,  with  our  editorial  dissent  on 
some  points;  but  it  is  so  long,  and  the  short  space  before  the  election 
rather  inclines  me  to  let  the  people  take  their  own  course.  I  took  the 
initiative  to  question  the  powers  of  the  Convention,  hoping  to  draw 
out  public  sentiment,  but  the  failure  of  Mr.  Clark's  resolutions2 
seemed  to  quash  investigation,  so  that  scarcely  a  press  in  the  State,  or 
any  one  else,  came  to  our  assistance.  I  regret  this.  Now  it  is  too  late  to 
discuss  these  matters. 

My  convictions  are  that  the  spirit  of  repudiation  and  disregard  of 
law,  are  spreading  rapidly  over  our  people.  Full  one  half  of  our  next 
Legislature,  if  not  more,  I  fear,  will  be  ready  to  favor  any  scheme  to 
rid  the  people  of  debt,  &  of  the  restraints  of  law.  To  me,  therefore,  the 
future  presents  but  little  hope,  for  at  least  ten  years  to  come,  of  getting 
a  Constitution  as  conservative  as  the  one  the  bogus  Convention  has 
given  us.  Hence  I  find  myself  in  a  "tract  betwixt  two,"  scarcely  know- 
ing which  is  the  greater  evil.  Perhaps  the  writer  of  the  enclosed  has 
not  fully  weighed  the  matter  on  both  sides. 

I  regret  that  your  discourse  could  not  appear  in  full  in  the  daily.  It 
is,  I  believe,  quite  correct.  One  word  we  determined  to  exclude — being 
urged  by  Messrs.  Phillips  Sc  Battle3 — that  was  "learned"  Doctor  of 
Laws.  The  word  "learned"  was  left  out,  as  not  in  accordance  with  the 
modern  definition  of  L.L.D.  We  shall  publish  it  in  full  in  the  weekly, 
which  I  will  send  you,  and  beg  that  you  will  revise  it  carefully,  so  as 
to  have  it  perfected  for  the  pamphlet  copy.  I  will  send  you  two  copies 
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of  the  daily,   which   you  can   use   to  make  your  corrections,   to  be 
returned  to  us. 

[P.S.]  Supposing  that  you  could  not  see  the  Wilmington  Journal,  I 
send  you  the  enclosed.  The  writer  is  evidently  an  able  man.4 


lrThis  reference  was  to  a  letter  dated  July  2,  1866,  written  by  Judge  Thomas  Ruffin  to  Ed- 
ward Conigland,  delegate  from  Halifax  County  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1865-1866.  It  contained  a  powerful  legal  argument  against  ratification  of  the  proposed  new 
constitution.  Published  in  the  Wilmington  Journal,  July  21,  1866,  Ruffin's  letter  was  widely 
influential  and  did  much  to  defeat  ratification.  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina, 
175;  Wilmington  Journal,  July  21,  1866. 

2  In  an  apparent  attempt  to  prevent  further  action  by  the  constitutional  convention, 
Charles  Cauthen  Clark,  member  from  Craven  County,  introduced  a  resolution  on  May  24, 
1866,  that  sought  to  adjourn  the  session.  The  next  day  the  convention  voted  to  lay  the  reso- 
lution on  the  table.  Clark's  proposal  was  printed  in  the  Daily  Sentinel  (Raleigh),  May  25, 
1866. 

3 Kemp  P.  Battle  and  Samuel  F.  Phillips. 

*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ruffin's  letter  to  Conigland  did  not  bear  his  name;  how- 
ever, in  time  his  authorship  became  known.  Pell  ran  the  letter  in  the  Raleigh  Sentinel,  July 
28,  1866. 


Kemp  P.  Battle  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Raleigh 
July  27,  1866 

I  regret  to  say  the  printers  will  be  delayed  a  week  or  ten  days  in 
getting  out  the  address;  on  account  of  press  of  business  with  my 
Father's1  Digest  8c  the  Supr.  Ct  Reports. 

Possibly  Mr  Holden  might  have  expedited  matters  at  his  office,  but 
Sec.  Sec. 

I  will  send  you  copies  when  ready  for  delivery. 

Very  truly 

I'm  afraid  the  new  constitution  will  be  defeated.  In  that  event  I 
dread  Congressional  dictation  esto  [sic]  electors  Sec  of  members  of  a 
new  convention. 


William  Horn  Battle. 
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/ 


Thomas  Samuel  Ashe 

Thomas  S.  Ashe1  to  William  A.  Graham  A&H 

Wadesboro', 
July  28th.,  1866. 

I  have  understood  that  I  have  been  appointed  a  Delegate  from  this 
District  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  in  August  next.  And  enter- 
taining the  highest  respect  for  your  opinions  upon  all  subjects  relat- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  our  good  old  State  and  especially  such  as  touch 
her  honor  or  dignity,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  propriety  of  the  Southern  States  sending  delegates  to  this  Con- 
vention. I  confess  I  have  had  some  doubts  on  this  subject  but  have 
been  willing  to  forego  all  objections  if  any  good  is  probably  to  be 
accomplished  by  sending  them. 

I  have  been  induced  to  be  hopeful  of  good  results  from  the  action  of 
the  Convention,  more  particularly  by  the  great  excitement  it  has  pro- 
duced, in  the  Black  Republican  Ranks. 

Please  let  me  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
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lrrhomas  Samuel  Ashe  (1812-1887),  scion  of  a  distinguished  family,  was  a  planter,  law- 
yer, politician,  and  state  supreme  court  justice.  Graduated  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1832,  he  read  law  in  Hillsborough  with  Thomas  Ruffin.  He  became  a  Whig  in 
politics  and  served  in  the  Commons  in  1842  and  the  state  Senate  in  1854.  A  Unionist,  he  op- 
posed secession  until  Lincoln's  call  for  troops,  when  he  became  an  immediate  secessionist, 
serving  in  the  Secession  Convention.  As  a  Confederate  congressman  (1861-1863)  he  opposed 
all  attempts  by  the  central  government  to  increase  its  powers.  Ashe  opposed  the  peace 
movement  with  equal  determination.  After  1865  he  became  a  leading  Conservative.  He 
campaigned  vigorously  against  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  1868  and  was  in  that  year 
the  gubernatorial  candidate  of  his  party.  His  efforts  were  in  vain;  the  constitution  was  ap- 
proved and  Holden  elected  governor.  From  1873  to  1877  Ashe  was  a  Conservative  congress- 
man. In  1878  the  Democrats  secured  his  election  to  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court,  a 
post  he  filled  with  distinction  until  his  death.  Powell,  Dictionary  of  North  Carolina  Biography,  I, 
55-56. 


Richard  Sterling1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

R.  Sterling  8c  Son, 
Publishers  and  Booksellers 

Greensboro,  N.C., 
July  29th.,  1866. 

I  am  at  present  engaged  in  preparing  a  "Southern  Orator,"  in  con- 
nection with  my  "Series  of  School  Readers."  It  is  my  intention  to  give 
a  very  full  representation  to  Southern  Speakers. 

Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  send  any  of  the  Speeches  you  have 
published,  from  which  you  would  prefer  extracts  should  be  made? 
You  would  greatly  oblige  me  by  indicating  any  extracts  you  would 
prefer  seeing  in  such  a  work.2 

By  complying  with  the  above  request,  you  will  greatly  oblige. 


1  Richard  Sterling  (1812-1883),  at  one  time  a  professor  at  Hampden-Sydney  College,  came 
to  Greensboro's  Edgeworth  Female  Seminary  as  principal  in  1850.  He  held  that  position 
until  the  school  closed  in  1862.  As  this  letter  indicates,  he  later  became  a  publisher  of  edu- 
cational books.  Charles  Lee  Raper,  The  Church  and  Private  Schools  of  North  Carolina  (Greens- 
boro: Joseph  J.  Stone,  1898),  112. 

2The  book  included  as  No.  65  "No  Education  Complete  if  it  Neglects  the  Morals,  Man- 
ners, and  Affections,"  by  Graham. 
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William  A.  Graham  to  Kemp  P.  Battle  and  Others      unc 

Hillsboro', 
July  31st., 
1866. 

Gentlemen: 

Your  note  of  the  19th.  inst.  has  been  received,  and,  agreeably  to 
your  request,  I  place  at  your  disposal  the  copy  of  my  discourse  deliv- 
ered under  your  appointment,  on  the  19th.  inst. 

With  sincere  regard  and  respect,  yours,  etc. 


William  Eaton,  Jr.,  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Warrenton, 
August  1st.,  1866. 

Your  letter  of  the  14th.  inst.  was  not  received  by  me  until  several 
days  after  the  time  designated  for  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
University,  to  review  the  condition  of  that  institution.  If  it  had  been 
received  in  the  regular  course  of  the  mail,  a  slight  indisposition,  and 
other  causes  with  which  it  would  be  useless  to  trouble  you,  would 
have  probably  prevented  me  from  attending.  I  have  read  twice,  with 
much  pleasure,  your  admirable  discourse  concerning  our  lamented 
friend  Mr.  Badger,  and  have  scarcely  read  anything  in  the  whole  range 
of  legal  biographical  sketches,  more  interesting  and  instructive.  This 
address  should  not  be  regarded  a  part  of  the  ephemeral  newspaper 
literature  of  the  day,  but  should  be  put  in  a  permanent  form  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Bar,  and  the  public  generally,  and  as  a  monument  to  the 
fame  of  a  man  of  a  very  high  order  of  genius,  learning  and  virtue. 

You  will  find  this  letter  in  the  hand-writing  of  my  daughter. 


Robert  D.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Montrose1 
Aug.  4th,  1866 

I  wrote  Sissie  very  hurriedly  by  Express  a  day  or  two  ago,  sending 
her  baggage.  I  stated  that  I  had  written  Col.  Lamb  wishing  to  know 
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what  steps  he  had  taken  for  the  collection  of  insurance  on  my  cotton. 
I  understand  that  he  sailed  on  the  Ephesus,  but  suppose  he  has  some- 
one in  his  office  in  Norfolk  who  will  answer  my  letter.  I  instructed 
him  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  insurance,  storage  in  L. 
etc,  but  have  never  been  informed  of  it  being  insured,  tho'  he  would 
hardly  have  omitted  this.  He  wrote  me,  May  1st:  "I  am  instructed  by 
the  Agents  of  the  steamers  in  London  to  say  that  insurance  can  be 
effected  at  1  p.c.  on  outward  cargo  there,  which  is  one  half  usual  rates 
from  Southern  ports."  I  then  wrote  him  as  I  have  just  said,  which  is 
all  that  was  ever  said  on  the  subject.  Please  let  me  know  if  you  think  I 
had  best  take  any  other  steps  in  the  matter  at  present.  I  have  finished 
my  crops  and  ploughed  up  turnip  patch  twice,  wish  to  plough  once 
or  twice  more  after  next  rain  which  I  hope  will  come  tomorrow.  Will 
sow  new  orchard  from  barn  down  to  the  branch,  half  of  my  garden  & 
present  cow  pen  back  of  barn.  The  corn  is  not  good  altogether,  tho 
part  of  [it  is]  very  fine.  The  long  sandy  bottom  adjoining  Caldwell 
looks  very  poorly  —  too  wet  while  the  corn  was  young  and  too  dry 
now. 

My  cotton  is  looking  much  better  than  last  year.  I  have  a  little  over 
30  acres  &  expect  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  it  picked.  I  have 
averaged  not  over  6  hands  in  making  my  crop  &  have  hired  up  to  this 
time  65,  19  of  whom,  however,  never  came  to  set  in.  I  expect  to  hire  as 
many  more  in  the  next  five  months.  I  have  now  as  regular  hands 
Gant,  (my  foreman)  and  a  negro  man  8c  boy — 2Vg  field  hands — I  shall 
try  and  make  out  with  as  few  as  I  can,  though  I  will  need  all  I  can  get 
at  times  pulling  fodder  and  picking  cotton. 

I  hope  I  will  soon  get  the  money  for  my  cotton  as  I  owe  $100  for  a 
fine  mare  that  I  have  bo't  from  Caldwell  to  be  paid  last  of  this  month 
when  he  starts  to  New  York  to  attend  Lectures  on  Medicine — suspect  I 
can  get  if  from  Willie  tho,  if  disappointed.  I  have  had  a  good  many 
day  hands  lately  in  field  &  with  my  thresher,  who  have  left  me  pretty 
well  drained  of  money.  Shall  invest  a  little  money  in  artificial 
manures  if  not  disappointed  in  collection  of  insurance. 


xLike  many  impoverished  postwar  Southerners,  Robert  D.  Graham  believed  that  hopes 
for  a  southern  renaissance  lay  in  the  land.  He  farmed  near  Charlotte  for  some  two  years 
after  the  war.  Proud  of  his  Graham-Davidson  heritage,  he  named  his  Mecklenburg  County 
plantation  Montrose  after  his  Scottish  ancestor  James  Graham  (duke,  marquis,  and  earl  of 
Montrose)  and  after  William  A.  Graham's  estate  near  Hillsborough.  For  information  on 
the  Hillsborough  estate  see  John  V.  Allcott,  "Architectural  Developments  at  'Montrose'  in 
the  1850s,"  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  XLII  (Winter,   1965),  85-95  passim. 
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Jonathan  Worth  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

[with  enclosure] 

State  of  North  Carolina, 
Executive  Department. 

Raleigh, 
Augusts111,1  1866. 

I  enclose  you,  for  your  perusal,  Secretary  Stanton's  reply  to  my  let- 
ter to  the  President  of  the  30th.  ultimo. 


1Worth's  telegram  was  dated  August  8  and  the  envelope  containing  it  was  postmarked 
August  10.  Stanton's  letter,  the  enclosure,  was  dated  August  17.  It  appears  the  discrepancy 
must  arise  from  an  error  in  the  date  of  Stanton's  letter. 


[Enclosure] 

Edwin  M.  Stanton  to  Jonathan  Worth  a&h 

War  Department, 
(Copy)  Washington, 

August  17th.  [7?],  1866. 

Your  communication  of  the  30th.  of  July  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent, has  received  his  mature  consideration.  He  does  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  answer  the  abstract  questions  discussed.  But  when  any 
case  shall  arise  of  interference  of  Military  authority  with  the  Civil 
tribunals,  your  report  of  the  facts  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Such 
instructions  have  been  given  to  the  Military  Authorities  in  your  State 
as  are  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  improper  interference 
with  the  Civil  authority.  There  will  be  no  suspension  unless  upon 
specific  facts  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  may  warrant 
such  action  and  call  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers  for  that  purpose. 


William  L.  Sharkey  to  William  A.  Graham  UNC 

Washington,  9th  August,  1866. 

I  received  your  favor  of  the  1st  Inst,  and  would  have  replied  sooner, 
but  found  some  difficulty  in  procuring  the  book  which  you  desired. 
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But  I  have  obtained  it  and  will  send  it  by  Express,  as  it  is  rather  bulky 
to  send  by  mail.  I  had  also  hoped  to  be  able  to  say  to  you  that  I  had 
your  pardon,  but  in  this  I  am  disappointed.  I  mentioned  the  subject 
to  the  President  last  night,  but  he  seemed  desirous  to  avoid  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  could  not  press  it.  I  had  supposed  that  he  would  say  to  me 
promptly  that  the  pardon  should  be  granted,  but  he  did  not. 

I  regret  that  you  are  disinclined  to  attend  the  Convention.  I  hope 
much  good  may  result  from  its  action,  and  really  believe  such  will  be 
the  case.  But  this  will  depend  entirely  on  the  way  it  is  managed.  Like 
you  I  thought  it  had  a  squinting  towards  the  reorganization  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  I  think  some  of  the  more  radical  of  that  party, 
for  a  time,  really  hoped  to  use  it  for  that  purpose.  Of  late  such  an  idea 
is  repudiated  by  the  prominent  movers  in  the  matter,  and  I  think  will 
receive  no  countenance.  If  the  Convention  should  turn  out  to  be  a 
failure  I  see  no  hope  for  the  Government,  even  if  there  be  any  with  the 
success  of  the  Convention.  The  radicals  are  prepared  to  go  very  far  to 
retain  power.  Their  design  is  to  keep  the  South  out  until  after  the 
next  Presidential  election,  which  will  certainly  bring  on  a  revolution 
if  the  South  should,  with  part  of  the  North,  elect  a  President. 

Every  thing  depends  on  breaking  up  the  radical  party,  and  I  believe 
it  can  be  done  if  the  Convention  should  act  wisely.  I  am  not  a  dele- 
gate, but  expect  to  attend  as  a  looker  on.  Browning  and  others  here 
think  your  being  unpardoned  makes  no  difference,  and  they  expressed 
a  desire  that  you  should  attend. 

Parsons1  is  not  here,  but  will  attend  the  Convention.  He  left  a  few 
days  ago  for  a  brief  visit  to  Kentucky.  I  shall  always  be  gratified  to 
hear  from  you  and  to  serve  you  if  in  my  power. 


1  Lewis  Eliphalet  Parsons  (1817-1895),  a  native  of  New  York  who  settled  at  Talledaga, 
Alabama,  about  1840,  was  a  lawyer,  state  legislator,  and  Alabama  provisional  governor 
(1865).  A  prewar  Unionist,  he  was  elected  United  States  senator  under  the  Johnson  plan  of 
reconstruction;  but,  like  Graham  and  Sharkey,  he  was  not  seated.  Later  he  accepted 
congressional  reconstruction  and  served  as  Speaker  of  the  lower  house  of  Alabama's  Radi- 
cal legislature,  1872-1873.  CDAB,  769. 


Seaton  Gales1  to  William  A.  Graham  A&H 

[Telegram] 

Raleigh, 

August  10th.,  1866. 

You  have  been  unanimously  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia 
Convention. 
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Beaton  Gales  (1828-1878),  of  Raleigh,  was  the  son  of  Weston  Gales  and  succeeded  his 
father  as  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Register.  Only  twenty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death  in  July,  1848,  Seaton  Gales  had  graduated  the  previous  month  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  sharing  top  honors  with  a  classmate.  He  became  the  first  trained  news- 
paper editor  in  North  Carolina.  Under  young  Gales 's  editorship  the  Register  continued  to  be 
an  organ  of  the  Whig  party.  Gales  took  a  moderate  position  on  the  question  of  sectional  dif- 
ferences. Like  many  other  Whigs,  he  was  perplexed  at  the  declining  fortunes  of  the  party 
and  by  the  mid-1850s  had  embraced  Know-Nothingism.  This  defection,  which  rankled  old- 
line  Whigs,  combined  with  financial  difficulties  to  cause  Seaton  Gales  to  assign  the  Register 
and  all  its  debts  to  Daniel  G.  Fowle.  The  paper  was  sold  at  public  auction  and  thus  passed 
from  the  Gales  family  to  other  hands. 

For  the  next  several  years  Gales  was  associated  with  the  North  Carolina  Bank.  When  the 
Civil  War  came,  he  was  appointed  adjutant  of  the  Fourth  North  Carolina  Regiment.  He 
rose  to  major  while  serving  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Captured  at  Fisher's  Hill  in 
October,  1864,  he  was  imprisoned  at  Johnson's  Island.  After  the  war  Seaton  Gales  was 
briefly  associate  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Sentinel  but  soon  accepted  a  position  as  secretary  of 
the  North  Carolina  Home  Insurance  Company  of  Raleigh,  a  position  he  held  until  1877. 
Robert  Neal  Elliott,  Jr.,  The  "Raleigh  Register,"  1799-1863  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1955),  89-90,  100-101. 


William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  to  William  A.  Graham         unc 

Engleside  [Gaston  County] 
Aug.  11th,  1866 

I  returned  from  the  So.  Ca.  place  yesterday  evening.  Wallace 
threshed  his  wheat  while  I  was  there.  He  made  twenty  (20)  bushels  of 
red  to  ten  (10)  sown  &  ninety  three  &  a  half  (93V2)  of  white  to  twenty 
five  sown  =  1 13V2  to  35  sown.  The  red  wheat  is  very  trifling  weighing 
only  fifty  pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  white  is  a  little  better — weights 
54  lbs  to  bus.  I  paid  the  negroes  19V8  bu.,  a  full  hand's  share  being 
about  l9/io  bus.  They  all  were  very  well  pleased  as  they  thought  they 
would  get  only  about  a  peck. 

I  rode  over  Wallace's  entire  crop  and  think  he  will  certainly  make 
2000  bus.  corn  if  he  gets  rain  in  the  next  two  weeks  and  500  more  if  it 
rains  in  two  or  three  days.  The  corn  or  rather  most  of  it  is  in  bottom 
land  and  has  not  suffered  as  much  as  upland  corn  from  the  drought. 
The  cotton  had  come  out  wonderfully  since  I  was  last  there  but  has 
commenced  dropping  squares  and  I  fear  will  make  but  little.  Ten 
days  ago  it  would  have  made  25  bales.  His  crop  has  been  well  worked 
and  is  very  clean.  I  think  he  has  spread  himself  this  year  &  but  for  the 
drought  would  have  made  a  good  return.  He  is  nearly  out  of  meat.  I 
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directed  him  for  the  present  to  kill  some  of  the  oldest  sheep  and  latter 
an  old  cow.  He  is  about  out  of  salt.  I  told  him  I  would  write  you  Sc  if 
he  did  not  hear  from  you  in  two  weeks  he  would  have  to  go  to  Char- 
lotte for  a  sack.  Willard  of  Wilmington  writes  me  that  he  has  a  nice 
lot  just  in  from  Europe  at  $2.25  per  sack;  it  is  worth  in  Charlotte 
$4.75.  Would  it  not  be  best  to  order  8  or  10  sacks  from  Willard  for  the 
two  plantations  &  Brs.  Joe  &  Robert.  I  got  a  barrel  of  very  nice  brown 
sugar  from  Willard  @  I6V2  cents  per  lb.  He  has  crushed  sugar  for  18 
cts.  The  sugars  are  worth  in  Charlotte  25  Sc  35  cts. 

Gaston  Co.  Court  ordered  the  cleaning  out  of  Armor's[?]  Ford 
across  the  Fork  Sc  this  side  the  river;  the  neighbors  including  yr.  place 
cleared  out  the  other  side  on  yesterday  so  that  it  is  now  fordable.  Craig 
charges  $1.50  in  specie  for  crossing  a  four  horse  wagon.  They  have 
worked  the  road  Sc  the  hills  at  Catawba  Creek  are  in  excellent 
condition. 

Wallace  has  carried  all  his  corn  home  except  12  bus.  which  Robt. 
brought  me,  before  that  which  you  sent  me  arrived.  The  latter  is  still 
in  Charlotte.  ...  If  you  write  to  Wallace  direct  to  South  Parish  via 
Yorkville,  S.C.  from  which  place  there  is  a  mail.  .  .  . 

If  you  go  to  Phila.  I  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  get  me 
"Johnston's  lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  Sc  Geology"  also 
"Flint's  on  Milch  Cows  Sc  Dairy  Farming."  They  can  be  had  at 
Paschal  Sc  Morris  on  Market  St.  for  $1.25  each  according  to  advertise- 
ment in  their  seed  catalogue. 

I  have  not  threshed  my  wheat  yet — was  disappointed  in  getting  the 
machine  before  "camping  meeting"  as  it  was  broke  before  Robt.  got 
thro'.  I  am  afraid  my  colt  will  die;  the  mare  gives  but  little  milk  Sc  he 
does  [not]  eat  mush  or  anything  of  the  kind  well.  I  hired  a  very  good 
boy  for  this  month  for  a  pr  of  half  soles  Sc  an  old  summer  coat.  I  have 
the  frame  for  my  door  up  Sc  all  the  lumber  for  the  mill  out  Sc  hauled 
in.  It  has  cost  so  far  only  $21.  in  money. 

I  brought  Sister  Bettie  a  watermelon  weighing  39  lbs.  My  hogs 
became  so  troublesome  that  I  had  to  put  them  up  in  the  orchard. 
They  destroyed  about  80  bu.  corn  for  me.  I  am  afraid  they  will  ruin 
my  clover  but  I  once  heard  Judge  Ruffin  say  that  he  frequently  pas- 
tured his  clover  when  ripe  with  his  fattening  hogs  Sc  plowed  up  when 
they  were  taken  off  Sc  had  a  good  stand  next  year.  I  dont  think  I  will 
sow  a  very  large  wheat  crop  but  manure  and  put  in  well.  All  send 
love.  Write  me  about  ten  days  before  you  start  up  in  order  to  make 
sure  my  getting  it. 
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Alexander  H.  Stephens  to  E.  G.  Booth1  unc 

857  North  Broad  [St.,  Philadelphia.] 
15  Aug.  8  P.  M.  [1866] 

Dear  Sir 

I  have  just  arrived  and  have  just  received  your  note  of  yesterday 
date.  I  am  too  much  fatigued  and  too  feeble  to  go  out.  I  should  like 
very  much  indeed  to  meet  the  Va.  Sc  N.C.  delegations.  I  am  very  anx- 
ious to  see  Gov.  Graham  but  I  am  not  able  to  go  out  tonight.  If  Gov. 
Graham  is  with  you  tonight  be  pleased  to  ask  him  for  me  to  call  here 
early  in  the  morning. 

I  am  at  Mr.  R.  J.  Arundel2  No.  857  North  Broad  not  far  from  the 
wigwam. 

Yours  truly 


1  Edwin  G.  Booth  of  Nottoway,  Virginia,  was  a  graduate  of  Hampden-Sydney  (c.  1831). 
He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  and  a  trustee  of  his  alma  mater,  1851-1867.  Vir- 
ginia Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  VI,  223. 

2R.  J.  Arundel  was  Stephens's  host  in  Philadelphia.  In  William  A.  Graham  to  William 
A.  Graham,  Jr.,  August  23,   1866,  Arundel's  profession  as  a  lawyer  is  mentioned. 


Wyndham  Robertson1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Richmond, 
August  21st.,  1866. 

I  inclose  the  amount,  ($50.)  which  you  did  me  the  favor  to  let  me 
have  in  Phila.  I  need  hardly  renew,  I  am  sure,  the  expression  of  my 
thanks  to  you  for  the  accomodation. 

Since  we  parted,  the  President  tells  me  he  has  taken  another  step 
forward.  He  moves  cautiously,  but  firmly,  Sc  always  onward.  Whether 
skilfully  or  not,  he  is  playing  his  game  firmly,  and  now,  defiantly. 
Order  or  Anarchy  will  ensue,  as  he  succeeds  or  is  defeated.  All  minor 
things  must  be  postponed  'till  this  great  battle  is  fought.  It  is  but  to 
retrieve,  on  the  part  of  those  now  with  us,  Sc  for  us,  errors  Sc  wrongs 
done  towards  us  in  the  past,  (We  may  see  this — but  need  not  speak  it, 
which  would  but  mar  or  defeat  the  work)  while  those  still  against  us 
are  but  maintaining  Sc  carrying  to  the  bitter  end,  the  policy  of  wrong 
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and  hate  they  have  heretofore  pursued  towards  us.  I  trust  we  shall 
soon  be  able  to  bring  the  moral  and  spiritual  weight  of  the  South  in 
aid  of  regulated  and  Constitutional  liberty  for  all  the  Country. 


1Wyndham  Robertson  (1803-1888),  of  Richmond,  attended  William  and  Mary  before  set- 
tling into  a  career  as  a  lawyer  and  planter.  He  was  a  Whig  state  legislator  and  during 
1836-1837  was  acting  governor  of  Virginia.  A  Unionist,  he  opposed  both  secession  and  the 
coercion  of  seceded  states.  Thomas  P.  Abernathy,  "Wyndham  Robertson,"  DAB,  XVI, 
30-31. 


William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  to  William  A.  Graham        unc 

Aug.  22nd,  1866 

I  threshed  my  wheat  last  week.  Made  only  68V4  red  to  22  sown  Sc 
51V2  bu.  white  to  46  [sic]  seed  =  119V4  Bu.  from  46  B.  seed.  I  sent 
Moses  Sc  a  boy  named  Albert  off  for  not  returning  at  the  designated 
time  from  camp  meeting.  They  reported  me  to  the  Yankee  in  Lincoln- 
ton  who  ordered  me  before  him  Sc  I  declined  to  go.  My  contract  with 
Moses  not  being  approved  by  the  Bureau  &  Albert  is  hired  to  me  by 
his  factor  who  should  make  the  complaint  before  it  will  be  valid.  The 
Yankee  sent  me  word  he  had  written  to  Charlotte  concerning  the  mat- 
ter. I  have  also  written  to  Sam  Harris  who  is  now  the  Bureau  Sc  hope 
it  will  be  an  end  of  the  matter.  If  Young  reports  me  I  shall  dismiss 
him  and  his  whole  crew. 

Sister  Bettie  Sc  the  young  ladies  are  now  with  us.  My  cotton  is  con- 
siderably damaged  by  the  drought;  corn  also.  I  will  commence  pull- 
ing fodder  today.  Also  cut  the  meadow  this  week.  I  hope  to  have  the 
saw  mill  completed  in  three  weeks.  I  directed  Wallace  when  I  was 
with  him  to  get  the  timber  for  a  cotton  screw. 

I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  send  me  a  paper  containing  full  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Pa.  Convention,  if  you  have  one  convenient. 

My  mules  have  been  into  Smith's  corn  several  times  on  account  of 
his  not  keeping  his  part  of  the  fence  up.  He  sent  me  word  to  keep 
[them]  up  or  he  would  kill  them.  I  sent  him  word  in  return  that  I 
should  do  no  such  thing  Sc  [if  he]  had  no  corn  to  spare  that  he  must 
fix  his  fences. 

Cousin  Anna  Jackson1  leaves  to  day  for  Va.  to  stay  until  October. 

If  gold  can  be  had  below  $1.40  in  Hillsboro,  I  would  like  very  much 
to  have  about  $25.  to  pay  some  debts  I  am  owing  in  specie.  I  see  the 
Charlotte  Bank  has  permission  to  increase  its  stock.  I  am  thinking  of 
investing  about  $500.  in  it.  What  do  you  think  of  it. 
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All  join  me  in  love  to  you  &  all  the  family.  Write  me  about  10  days 
before  you  leave  Hillsboro  in  order  that  I  may  have  the  carriage  in 
town  to  meet  you. 

[P.S.]  I  shall  send  to  Charlotte  the  first  of  next  week  for  extra  corn.  I 
have  about  two  hundred  cotton  bolls  opening  commencing  from 
18th.  inst. 


1This  is,  of  course,  a  reference  to  Anna  Morrison  Jackson,  widow  of  Gen.  Thomas  J. 
"Stonewall"  Jackson  and  daughter  of  Mary  Graham  and  Robert  Hall  Morrison.  Clark, 
"Graham  Descendants." 


William  A.  Graham  to  Kemp  P.  Battle         UNC:  battle 

Hillsboro'  Aug.  23rd  '66. 

My  Dear  Sir. 

I  met  a  great  number  of  friends  of  Mr.  Badger,  and  of  my  own  in 
Phila.  who  desire  copies  of  my  tribute  to  his  memory.  I  will  thank 
you  therefore  to  ask  Mr.  Pell  to  enter  my  name  as  a  subscriber  for  200 
copies.  If  the  printing  is  not  complete,  I  wish  a  correction  made  in  the 
political  part  of  the  address — referring  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  line  of  36°  30',  which  should  be  "Southern"  boundary 
of  that  State.  I  believe  by  inadvertance  it  reads  "Northern." 

I  had  a  very  agreeable  visit  to  Phila,  and  found  our  Northern 
friends  with  the  best  dispositions  towards  us.  They  are  also  hopeful  of 
a  change  of  their  representation  in  Congress;  and  are  much  encour- 
aged by  the  results  of  the  Convention. 

There  was  no  speaking  in  the  Convention,  except  the  addresses  of 
the  Prest.  I  was  on  the  Com.  &  sub  Com.  on  Resolutions  &  address. 
The  discussions  there  were  of  the  most  friendly  character,  the  North 
conceding  whatever  we  thought  vital.  Their  delegates  speak  confi- 
dently of  carrying  Penna.  N.  York,  k  Ohio.  The  Bankers  &  monied 
men  of  New  York,  Astor,1  Gallatin,2  Cisco3  Sec.  are  highly  pleased 
with  the  results  of  the  Convention — and  I  heard,  would  contribute 
largely  to  carry  Penna. 

I  fear  the  Pres1  ?  fondness  for  stump  speaking  will  cause  him  to  do 
away  the  impression  on  the  public  mind,  by  his  trip  to  Chicago.4 

I  made  no  speech  in  Phila.  —  Sc  had  great  repugnance  to  going  to 
the  Convention;  but  on  consulting  friends  there,  was  urged  to  take  a 
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seat.  I  am  gratified  that  I  did  so:  as  I  flattered  myself,  that  my  presence 
in  the  Comtee.  on  Resolutions  was  of  some  benefit. 

I  have  not  leisure  to  write  more.  You  can  shew  this  to  Mr.  Pell,  if 
you  think  proper.  No  word  of  my  pardon  or  that  of  Mr.  Stephens,5 
with  whom  I  had  much  conversation  &  journied  to  Weldon  on  way 
home. 

Very  truly  Yours 


Probably  this  was  a  reference  to  John  Jacob  Astor  (1822-1890)  or  his  father  William 
Backhouse  Astor  (1792-1875),  who  were  both  wealthy  New  York  capitalists.  CDAB,  32. 

2James  Gallatin  (1796-1876),  a  New  York  banker  and  financier,  was  the  founder  and 
president  of  Gallatin  National  Bank  of  New  York  City.  New  York  Times,  June  27,  1876. 

3John  Jay  Cisco  (1806-1884),  of  New  York,  rose  by  ability  and  industry  from  east  side 
tailor  to  highly  successful  banker  and  financier.  He  was  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United 
States  in  charge  of  the  New  York  subtreasury.  In  1862  Lincoln  would  not  sign  the  railroad 
bill  until  Cisco  agreed  to  become  treasurer  of  the  Union  Pacific.  He  resigned  from  govern- 
ment service  in  1864  and  founded  John  J.  Cisco  and  Company.  In  politics  he  was  a  con- 
servative Democrat.  New  York  Times,  March  24,  1884. 

4It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Graham  correctly  anticipated  Johnson's  disastrous  "Swing 
around  the  Circle,"  which  occurred  shortly  after  this  letter  was  written.  For  additional  de- 
tails, essentially  negative  in  tone,  see  Eric  L.  McKitrick,  chapter  13:  "Johnson  and  the 
Election  Campaign  of  1866,"  Andrew  Johnson  and  Reconstruction  (Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1960),  421-439  passim. 

6Alexander  H.  Stephens. 


William  A.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham,  Jr.  a&h 

Hillsboro', 
August  23rd.,  1866. 

.  .  .  The  people  of  this  section  are  much  dejected  by  the  drought, 
and  failure  of  negroes  to  work.  Mr.  Mordecai1  has  discharged  his,  and 
leased  out  his  (Cameron)  plantations  on  Neuse  river.  Mr.  Cameron2 
complains,  but  has  not  determined  what  to  do  as  yet.  He  suggests, 
that  every  person  should  sow  as  much  small  grain  as  possible,  oats  & 
wheat,  hiring  labor  at  seed  time  and  harvest,  and  attempting  but  little 
corn.  I  think  I  shall  try  it  myself  in  this  quarter.  My  experiment  in 
York  is  so  discouraging  that  I  hardly  know  what  to  do  there.  The 
Yankees  have  failed  in  that  part  of  the  country;  and,  I  presume,  will 
not  incline  to  rent  at  good  returns.  Wallace3  says  nothing  to  me  of  the 
failure  of  his  meat.  He  is  so  deficient  in  accuracy  that  I  doubt  as  to 
retaining  him.  My  trip  to  Phila.  will  postpone  my  coming  West  'till 
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the  middle  of  Sept.  I  must  go  then,  or  not  'till  winter.  My  Courts 
begin  next  week.  I  learn  that  Rob't's  cotton  was  insured  in  Liverpool. 
There  may  be  some  delay,  but  no  serious  loss.  I  was  detained  a  day  in 
Norfolk  with  Stephens  of  Ga.  and  others,  on  my  return;  it  being  Sun- 
day, did  not  see  the  men  of  business,  but  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Row- 
land as  to  the  cotton.  I  had  a  pleasant  visit  to  Phila.  and  hope  the 
Convention  has  done  good.  The  Northern  men  hope  to  carry  Penna., 
New  York,  Ohio,  etc.,  I  made  no  speech,  was  on  the  Com'tee  on  Reso- 
lutions &  address.  There  was  great  harmony,  and  kindness  to  the 
South,  by  all  Northern  delegates.  The  City  of  Phila.  I  thought  cold 
towards  us,  but  the  public  men  there  think  we  can  carry  the  State.  Mr. 
Stephens  stayed  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Arundel,  a  lawyer;  and  I  was 
invited  to  dine  there.  His  son4  told  me  he  knew  you  at  Princeton,  Sc 
shewed  me  your  likeness  and  signature,  which  he  had,  desired  to  be 
kindly  remembered,  and  that  you  should  stay  with  him  if  you  should 
visit  the  city. 


George  Mordecai. 

2  Paul  C.  Cameron. 

3A.  M.  Wallace. 

4  Robert  James  Arundel,  Jr. 


Kemp  P.  Battle  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Raleigh, 

August  24th.,  1866. 

The  Bar  desires  me  to  present  you  200  copies  of  your  Address,  and 
as  many  more  as  you  wish.  I  forward  100  copies  by  today's  Express. 

I  hope  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  job.  The  externals  are  admired 
here.  I  think  there  are  not  many  typographical  errors.  I  read  the  proof, 
and  Mr.  Neathery1  also  after  me,  but  I  am  not  a  practised  hand  and 
may  have  overlooked.  By  mistake  the  last  sentence  was  not  sent  me  for 
correction,  and  I  notice  a  provoking  "d"  has  slipped  in.  I  will  mark  it 
out  of  most  copies  with  pencil.  The  books  in  the  Library  spell 
"Cockburn"  instead  of  "Cockburn^."  In  a  book  I  lately  read,  since  the 
printing  of  the  pamphlet,  I  find  "Rosslyn""  instead  of  "Roslyn,"  but 
that  is  not  material.  I  regret  I  did  not  receive  yours  of  this  morning  in 
time  to  make  the  alterations  you  desire,  will  make  the  change  in  pen- 
cil where  I  send  off  a  copy. 
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It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Discourse  is  a  noble  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Badger. 

I  am  much  encouraged  by  your  impressions  of  the  Convention,  will 
show  the  letter  to  Mr.  Pell. 


^ohn  B.  Neathery  (1835-1894),  of  Raleigh,  was  private  secretary  to  Governors  Holden, 
Caldwell,  and  Brogden.  He  was,  at  various  times,  employed  in  the  North  Carolina  adjutant 
general's  office.  He  was  also,  post- 1865,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Alfred  Williams  and  Com- 
pany, booksellers.  Clark,  North  Carolina  Regiments,  I,  51,  V,  678;  North  Carolina  Baptist 
Almanac,  For  the  Tear  1895,  no.  14,  61. 


Invitation  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

[Sept.  3,  1866] 


MASS  MEETING 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  UNION  PARTY 


The  undersigned  Executive  Committee,1  appointed  for  East  Ten- 
nessee by  the  Convention  at  Nashville,  acting  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Union  Executive  Committee  at 
Philadelphia,  on  the  16th.  of  August,  1866,  respectfully  request  the 
people  of  East  Tennessee  to  assemble  in  mass  meeting,  at  knoxville, 
on 

WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY, 

the  19th.  and  20th.  days  of  September, 
1866,  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  the  proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia 
Convention,  held  on  the  14th.  instant. 

The  public  liberty  is  in  the  utmost  danger  from  the  assumptions  of 
Radical  despotism.  The  Radicals  in  Congress  are  struggling  to  place  a 
majority  of  Southern  States  under  the  political  control  of  negroes,  by 
depriving  white  men  of  the  right  of  suffrage  and  conferring  that  right 
upon  the  Freedmen.  They  are  seeking  to  hold  the  negro  under  their 
control  by  means  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  to  keep  them  in  a 
condition  worse  than  their  former  slavery.  They  are  arrogantly 
attempting  to  disturb  the  checks  and  balances  of  the  Constitution, 
and  engross  all  power  into  their  own  hands.  To  aid  the  President  in 
his  manful  resistance  of  these  usurpations,  the  Philadelphia  Conven- 
tion was  assembled.  It  was  not  an  assemblage  of  Democrats,  Whigs, 
Republicans,  or  Rebels,  but  an  assembly  composed  of  men  from  all 
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parties,  and  of  gallant  Generals  and  soldiers  who  fought  for  the 
Union  in  the  late  civil  war,  and  who  desire  peace  and  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.  Never  was  a  more  patriotic  Con- 
vention held  in  the  United  States.  No,  not  even  in  1776,  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  pronounced,  nor  in  1790  when  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  formed.  Never  was  a  sounder 
declaration  of  principles  adopted,  or  a  more  patriotic  address  issued. 
Never  was  there  an  occasion  of  greater  interest,  when  a  Union-loving 
people  of  East  Tennessee  should  meet  and  hold  counsel  together. 

Come  then — all  who  love  the  Union — and  all  who  are  willing  to 
sustain  the  President  to  support  it.  Come  from  the  mountains  and 
valleys.  Come  with  your  wives  and  daughters.  Come  with  your  flags 
and  banners.  Come  as  in  the  days  of  1840.  1844,  and  1861.  Come  by 
railroad.  Come  in  your  wagons  and  carryalls.  Come  upon  horseback 
and  on  foot.  Come  in  the  majesty  and  power  of  the  people,  and  let  us 
have  a  gathering  such  as  will  cheer  the  heart  of  our  East  Tennessee 
President,  and  make  the  tyrants  tremble  who  are  seeking  to  enslave  us. 

Knoxville ,  Tenn.,  September  3d., 
1866. 

Hon'l  Wm.  A.  Graham. 

dear  sir:  Above  we  send  you  a  copy  of  the  call  for  a  Mass  Meeting 
of  the  National  Union  Party,  to  be  held  at  Knoxville,  on  the  19th.  and 
20th.  of  September.  The  Executive  Committee  take  this  method  of 
extending  to  you  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  be  present  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  to  lend  us  your  support  in  carrying  forward  the  great 
National  work  of  Union  and  Restoration.  We  extend  to  you  our  hos- 
pitality, and  earnestly  entreat  you  to  heed  our  call.  An  early  reply  is 
desired. 

Very  Truly,  Yours, 

F.  S.  HEISKELL,  Ch'm.2 
R.  H.  ARMSTRONG,3 

A.  G.  JACKSON,4 
A.  BLIZZARD,5 
JOHN  WILLIAMS6 
JOHN  M.  FLEMING,7 

G.  M.  HAZEN,8 
JAMES  BRITTON,  Jr.,9 
THOS.  CRUTCHFELD.10 
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*An  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify  the  undersigned  executive  committee.  Standard 
sources  such  as  the  DAB  and  the  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress  contained  no  information 
about  these  men.  Information  was  garnered  from  a  variety  of  sources  relating  to  Tennessee 
history.  The  results,  as  will  be  noted,  were  varied;  however,  this  document  clearly  indicates 
the  political  position  to  which  each  man  subscribed. 

2 Frederick  S.  Heiskell,  aged  eighty  years  when  this  document  was  prepared,  had  settled 
in  Knox  County,  Tennessee,  in  1814.  A  native  of  Maryland,  he  had  settled  first  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  where  he  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  his  brother's  Winchester  shop.  He 
was  a  journeyman  printer  when  he  arrived  in  Knoxville.  There  he  and  Hugh  Brown 
founded  the  important  Knoxville  Register,  which  at  times  during  its  forty-seven-year  history 
was  the  only  paper  published  in  the  city.  They  also  published  a  bimonthly  religious 
periodical  (the  Western  Monitor  and  Religious  Observer)  between  1818  and  1820.  This  publica- 
tion is  notable  because  of  its  rather  liberal  views.  For  example,  the  editors  favored  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  with  their  resettlement  in  Africa. 

Heiskell  was  always  interested  in  public  affairs,  serving  as  Knoxville  mayor  or  alderman 
on  occasion.  He  was  a  staunch  Union  Whig  who  opposed  secession.  Although  he  opposed 
the  southern  course,  his  two  sons  served  the  Confederacy.  Because  of  his  support  of 
McClellan  against  Lincoln  in  1864,  Heiskell  gained  the  enmity  of  most  East  Tennessee 
Unionists,  including  that  of  his  former  friend  Parson  William  G.  Brownlow.  He  was  a 
staunch  Conservative  during  Reconstruction.  Lucile  Deaderick  (ed.),  Heart  of  the  Valley:  A 
History  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee  (Knoxville:  East  Tennessee  Historical  Society,  1976),  15,  here- 
inafter cited  as  Deaderick,  Heart  of  the  Valley;  Steve  Humphrey,  "That  D d  Brownlow," 

Being  a  Saucy  &  Malicious  Description  of  Fighting  Parson  William  Gannaway  Brownlow,  Knoxville 
Editor  and  Stalwart  Unionist,  Who  Rose  from  a  Confederate  Jail  to  become  One  of  the  Most  Famous 
Personages  in  the  Nation,  Denounced  by  his  Enemies  as  Vicious  and  Harsh,  Praised  by  his  Friends  as 
Compassionate  and  Gentle,  Herewith  Revived  by  Steve  Humphrey,  a  20th  Century  Newspaperman  and 
Former  Associate  Editor  of  the  "Knoxville  Journal,"  Descendant  of  the  Whig  (Boone:  Appalachian 
Consortium  Press,  1978),  343-346. 

3 This  is  Robert  Houston  Armstrong  who  built  Bleak  House  on  Kingston  Pike,  Knoxville, 
about  1850.  The  house,  with  modifications,  is  now  the  Confederate  Memorial  Hall.  Dead- 
erick, Heart  of  the  Valley,  417. 

4  A.  G.  Jackson  has  not  been  identified. 

6  A.  Blizzard  served  in  the  Tennessee  Senate  and  was  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1870.  Thomas  B.  Alexander,  Political  Reconstruction  in  Tennessee  (New 
York:  Russell  and  Russell,  1950,  reissued  1968),  251,  hereinafter  cited  as  Alexander,  Political 
Reconstruction  in  Tennessee. 

6 John  Williams,  a  son  of  former  U.S.  senator  John  Williams,  was  a  well-known  Knox 
County  Unionist  leader.  Alexander,  Political  Reconstruction  in  Tennessee,  157. 

7John  M.  Fleming  was  an  East  Tennessee  Whig  editor  and  lawyer.  He  opposed  secession 
and  was  among  those  favoring  George  B.  McClellan  in  the  presidential  election  of  1864.  He 
also  opposed  Parson  Brownlow 's  administration.  In  time  Fleming  became  a  Democrat,  and 
in  1873  he  became  Tennessee  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Alexander,  Political  Re- 
construction in  Tennessee,  229. 

"Gideon  M.  Hazen  had  served  on  the  Knoxville  Board  of  Aldermen  in  1838,  1839,  1846, 
and  1848.  Deaderick,  Heart  of  the  Valley,  636-637. 

9  Probably  this  is  the  James  Britton  who  had  served  in  the  Tennessee  legislature  and  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Tennessee  Constitutional  Convention  of  1870.  Alexander,  Political  Recon- 
struction in  Tennessee,  251. 

10 Thomas  Crutchfeld  has  not  been  identified. 
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Hiram  Ketchum1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

[with  enclosure] 

New  York, 
Private.  Sept.  7th,  1866. 

I  pray  you  to  reply  favorably  to  the  accompanying  letter.  It  is 
intended  to  have  a  great  popular  demonstration  to  ratify  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  National  Convention,  and  give  them  effect  with  the  Coun- 
try. It  is  very  much  desired  that  Southern  gentlemen  of  high  character 
should  be  present,  and  of  this  character  none  is  more  eminent  than 
yourself.  Your  testimony  of  the  real  State  of  feeling  at  the  South, 
would  have  great  weight.  If  you  will  telegraph  me  that  you  will  come, 
the  fact  shall  be  announced,  and  it  will  help  swell  the  crowd  at  the 
meeting. 


1  Hiram  Ketchum  (given  as  Ketcham  in  some  sources)  was  a  lawyer  and,  according  to 
Allan  Nevins,  a  "well-known  Wall  Street  operator"  who  had  long  been  interested  in  poli- 
tics. He  was  an  old-line  Union  Whig  who  favored  sectional  compromise.  Once  a  close 
friend  of  William  H.  Seward,  he  became  an  intimate  friend  and  supporter  of  Daniel 
Webster.  He  advocated  adoption  and  acceptance  of  the  Compromise  of  1850,  opposed  the 
Nebraska  bill,  campaigned  for  the  Bell-Everett  ticket  in  1860,  and  lamented  secession  great- 
ly. Allan  Nevins,  Hamilton  Fish  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  1937),  253n;  Philip 
Sheldon  Foner,  Business  and  Slavery:  The  New  York  Merchants  and  the  Irrepressible  Conflict 
(Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1941;  Reprint  Edition,  New  York:  Rus- 
sell and  Russell,  1968),  25,  42,  95-96,  173-174,  228. 


[Enclosure]  UNC 

NATIONAL  UNION  CELEBRATION 

17th.  of  September,  1866. 


Dear  Sir: 

You  are  respectfully  invited  to  address  the  great  mass  meeting  to 
be  held  in  this  City  on  the  17th.  of  September  next,  the  anniversary 

OF    THE    ADOPTION    OF    THE    CONSTITUTION    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES,    to 

respond    to    the    action    of    the    national    union    convention    in 

PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Committee  of  Invitation  earnestly  hope,  in  view  of  the  great 
national  object  to  be  obtained  by  this  movement  in  favor  of  the  resto- 
ration and  union  of  all  the  States,  under  the  Constitution,  that  your 
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engagements  will  enable  you   to  comply   with   the  request   of  the 
Committee. 

Very  respectfully. 
Your  obedient  Serv'ts, 

RICHARD  M.  BLATCHFORD,1  SAMUEL  J.  TILDEN,4 

FREDERICK  A.  TALLMADGE,2  HENRY  J.  RAYMOND, 

CHARLES  P.  DALY,3  ISAAC  BELL,5 

HENRY  GRINNELL,6 

Committee  on  Invitations. 

DOUGLAS  TAYLOR, 

Chairman  Com.  of  Arrangements. 

John  Savage,7  )  0 

>  Secretaries. 

Hiram  Ketchum,  Jr., J 

An  answer,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  is  respectfully  requested. 


Richard  Milford  Blatchford  (1798-1875),  a  New  York  attorney,  was  a  prominent  Whig 
and  an  intimate  of  William  H.  Seward.  At  one  time  he  was  counsel  and  financial  agent  for 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States.  He  was  also  a  one-term 
New  York  assemblyman  (1855),  United  States  minister  to  the  papacy,  and  commissioner  of 
New  York  Central  Park,  1859-1870.  H.  W.  Howard  Knott,  "Richard  Milford  Blatchford," 
DAB,  II,  359. 

2Frederick  Augustus  Tallmadge  (1792-1869),  of  New  York,  was  graduated  by  Yale  Uni- 
versity in  1811  and  subsequently  studied  at  the  Litchfield  Law  School.  Admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1811,  he  practiced  in  New  York  City  and  engaged  in  public  affairs  in  various  capacities 
in  state  and  local  government.  A  Whig  in  politics,  he  served  one  term  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  1847-1849.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  1688. 

3Charles  Patrick  Daly  (1816-1899),  of  New  York,  received  a  scanty  education  before  be- 
coming a  Savannah  clerk.  He  ran  away  to  sea  and  was  at  Algiers  in  1830  when  the  French 
captured  it.  After  three  years  at  sea  he  returned  to  New  York  where,  while  apprenticed  to  a 
carpenter,  he  read  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839  and,  at  age  twenty-eight,  was 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  New  York  City.  He  served  in  that  capacity 
forty-two  years,  twenty-seven  of  which  he  was  chief  justice.  A  Democrat  in  politics,  he 
loyally  supported  the  Lincoln  administration.  He  advised  the  administration  in  two  signifi- 
cant wartime  cases.  In  1861  he  recommended  that  Mason  and  Slidell  be  released  and  that 
the  crew  of  the  Confederate  privateer  Jefferson  Davis  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war  rather 
than  hanged.  He  feared  possible  Confederate  retaliation.  Dissatisfied  with  the  outcome  of 
the  Civil  War,  Daly,  as  this  letter  indicates,  joined  the  Constitutional  Union  movement.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  1867  New  York  Constitutional  Convention.  Aside  from  public  affairs, 
Daly  was  an  ardent  student  of  drama  (especially  Shakespeare)  and  was  president  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society  for  thirty-five  years.  H.  W.  Howard  Knott,  "Charles 
Patrick  Daly,"  DAB,  V,  41. 

4  Samuel  Jones  Tilden  (1814-1886),  of  New  York,  was  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence  and  for 
years  was  the  leading  Democrat  in  the  state.  When  the  Civil  War  began,  he  urged  that  the 
Confederacy  be  crushed  immediately  by  a  maximum  effort  of  the  United  States.  As  the  war 
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dragged  on,  he  became  one  of  the  principal  Democratic  leaders  in  "constitutional  opposi- 
tion" to  possible  executive  tyranny  and  centralized  government.  He  supported  Andrew 
Johnson's  moderate  reconstruction  policies  and  encouraged  the  president  to  circumvent  the 
Radicals  in  Congress.  As  Democratic  state  chairman,  Tilden  was  largely  responsible  for 
breaking  the  Tweed  ring,  was  instrumental  in  reforming  the  state  judiciary  system,  sup- 
ported Seymour  and  Greeley,  and  was  a  reform  governor  of  New  York,  1875-1877.  He  was 
the  Democratic  presidential  candidate  in  1876  and  won  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote  but 
was  denied  the  presidency  in  a  disputed  election  decision  which  he  believed  to  be  fraudu- 
lent. He  acquiesced  in  the  election  of  his  opponent,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  because  he  be- 
lieved compromise  preferable  to  civil  war.  While  he  never  sought  high  elective  office  again, 
Tilden  continued  to  be  a  commanding  force  in  the  Democratic  party.  At  his  death  he  was 
among  the  richest  men  in  the  country;  he  bequeathed  New  York  City  a  free  public  library. 
Alexander  Clarence  Flick,  "Samuel  Jones  Tilden,"  DAB,  XVIII,  537-541. 

5  Isaac  Bell  (1814-1897),  of  New  York  City,  was,  upon  his  death,  characterized  by  the  New 
York  Times  as  a  "well-known  business  man,  philanthropist,  and  public  spirited  citizen."  He 
made  a  fortune  as  a  cotton  merchant  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  where  he  was  active  in  the 
financial  and  political  life  of  that  city.  He  served  one  term  (1854)  in  the  Alabama  legislature 
before  resettling  in  New  York  City  in  1856.  At  one  time  Bell,  a  Democrat  who  refused  to 
stand  for  elective  public  office,  held  positions  on  three  commissions:  commissioner  of  chari- 
ties and  corrections,  commissioner  of  education,  and  commissioner  of  immigration.  New 
York  Times,  October  1,  1897. 

8 Henry  Grinnell  (1799-1874),  a  native  of  Massachusetts  who  settled  in  New  York  City, 
was  a  highly  successful  merchant,  shipping  magnate,  and  insurance  executive.  He  was  a 
generous  philanthropist  who  preferred  to  avoid  publicity  and  the  disclosure  of  his  dona- 
tions. A  founder  and  president  (1862-1863)  of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  he  per- 
sonally financed  an  unsuccessful  voyage  to  find  the  Franklin  Polar  Expedition.  Land  was 
discovered  beyond  the  Davis  Strait  and  Baffin  Bay  and  named  Grinnell  Land.  H.  W. 
Howard  Knott,  "Henry  Grinnell,"  DAB,  VIII,  2. 

7John  Savage  (b.  1828)  of  New  York,  a  native  of  Ireland,  arrived  in  the  United  States  in 
1848  with  a  reputation  as  Irish  revolutionary  journalist  and  activist.  He  became  a  journalist 
in  New  York  City.  In  1857  he  went  to  Washington,  D.C.,  as  chief  writer  for  the  States,  the 
principal  organ  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Later  he  became  proprietor  of  that  paper.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  was  active  in  organizing  the  Irish  brigade  and  Irish  legion  and  served  in 
the  Sixty-ninth  New  York  Regiment.  A  prodigious  writer,  he  penned  songs,  plays,  and 
political  polemics.  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  V,  406. 


William  A.  Graham  to  David  L.  Swain     A&H:  swain 

Hillsboro', 
September  8th.,  1866. 

I  send  you  20  copies  of  my  discourse  on  Mr.  Badger;  will  thank  you 
to  correct  the  gross  typographical  errors  which  you  will  find  marked 
in  one  of  them,  before  distribution. 

I  met  at  Phila.  many  old  associates  of  Mr.  B.,  who  were  solicitous  to 
be  furnished  with  copies.  My  visit  there  was  a  very  agreeable  one;  and 
so  far  as  depends  on  the  public  sentiment  inspired  by  delegates  to  that 
Convention  every  thing  is  favorable.  The  feeling  exhibited  was  more 
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than  just;  it  was  kind  and  cordial  in  the  highest  degree.  The  contrast 
of  that  body  with  the  one  now  in  session  is  such,  that  I  cannot  but 
hope  for  great  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  next  Congress.  But 
when  such  men  as  Ira  Harris1  of  New  York  are  found  arm  in  arm 
with  Fred  Douglass  in  public  procession,  it  argues  a  state  of  infatua- 
tion far  more  extensive  than  we  could  otherwise  deem  possible.  My 
colleague  Jones2  seems  to  contemplate  full  fraternization  with  radical- 
ism, and  will  no  doubt  be  allowed  his  seat  at  the  ensuing  session  of 
the  House  Reps.  On  consultation  with  Mr.  Rev'dy  Johnson  as  to  my 
presenting  my  commission  and  taking  a  seat  in  the  Convention,  he 
expressed  surprize  that  my  pardon  had  not  been  issued;  said  "he 
thought  it  was  to  have  been  issued."  Judge  Sharkey  wrote  me,  before  I 
went  on,  that  Browning3  and  other  leaders  of  the  Convention  move- 
ment, were  very  solicitous  that  I  should  attend.  I  was  gratified,  after 
arriving,  that  I  had  gone;  and  on  the  Com'tee  on  resolutions,  had  an 
opportunity  of  putting  at  rest  the  question  of  the  test  oath.  I  neither 
went  nor  came  by  Washington,  Sc  heard  nothing  of  the  Pres't's  views 
as  to  pardon.  Mr.  Stephens,  with  whom  I  had  much  intercourse,  and 
travelled  home  as  far  as  Weldon,  told  me  his  had  not  issued;  which  he 
attributes  to  Seward.  At  Granville  this  week,  Mr.  T.  B.  Venable4 
received  that  of  his  Father,5  having  promised  to  remit  Dr.  Powell  $50. 
with  the  acceptance  and  oath. 

I  think  Gov.  Perry  will  hardly  find  "the  dignity  of  Washington"  in 
the  Pres't's  Cleveland  speech.  I  have  been  afraid  he  would  damage  a 
good  cause  by  the  journey  he  is  making;  but  it  may  be  that  the  public 
taste  in  the  lowly  condition  of  affairs,  is  for  "strong  meat." 

There  is  great  indifference  in  this  section  of  the  State  to  the  ensuing 
Legislature,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  candidates  in  any  County.  The 
depression  resting  on  good  men,  is  an  encouragement  to  demagogues, 
to  make  an  effort  to  rise  on  the  question  of  repudiation,  untill  the 
people  learn  that  it  is  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  U.S. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  yet  found  it  convenient  to  bring  together  the 
Com'tee  on  the  University;  and  expecting  to  go  to  the  Catawba  in  ten 
days,  and  after  my  return  thence,  to  Edenton,  I  do  not  think  a  meeting 
can  be  had  before  the  middle  of  Oct.  Our  teachers  of  schools  at 
Oxford  and  Oaks  have  been  very  free  in  their  comments  on  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  University. 

Dr.  Holt,6  who  accompanied  Gov.  Morehead7  to  the  White  Sul- 
phur, and  afterwards  to  the  Alum  Springs  of  Va.,  where  he  left  him 
and  went  North,  informed  me,  that  the  Gov.  seemed  to  have  little 
faith  in  physicians;  and  after  the  failure  of  the  waters  at  the  former  to 
give  him  relief,  appeared  to  despair,  and  conversed  but  little  'till  his 
decease. 
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[P.S.]  I  do  not  [know]  whether  Judge  Ruffin  will  reply  to  Mr. 
Moore's8  argument  on  the  powers  of  the  Convention.  I  have  Judge 
Parker's9  Lectures  on  "Revolution  and  Reconstruction,"  presenting 
quite  a  different  theory  from  Mr.  M.  on  the  subject  of  conquest. 


*New  Yorker  Ira  Harris  (1802-1875),  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  was,  at  the  time  of  this 
letter,  a  Republican  United  States  senator  (1861-1867).  An  attorney,  he  served  in  the  New 
York  legislature  in  the  1840s  and  was  a  jurist  on  the  state  supreme  court  (1847-1859).  He 
was  a  professor  in  the  Albany  Law  School  from  1867  until  his  death.  Biographical  Directory  of 
Congress,  1012;  CDAB,  403. 

2Alexander  Hamilton  Jones  (1822-1901),  of  Henderson  County,  became  a  merchant  after 
attending  Emory  and  Henry  College.  He  joined  the  Union  army  in  1863  and  subsequently 
was  captured  and  imprisoned.  He  escaped  and  returned  to  the  army.  A  delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1865,  Jones  was  elected  to  Congress  later  in  the  year  but  was 
not  seated.  He  was  elected  again  and  served  as  a  Republican  congressman  from  1868  to 
1871.  He  lived  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Maryland  until  1884,  when  he  moved  to  Asheville, 
then  to  Indian  Territory,  and  finally  to  California.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  1134. 

3Orville  Hickman  Browning  (1806-1881),  a  native  of  Kentucky  who  settled  in  Illinois  as  a 
young  man,  was  a  lawyer  who,  like  many  in  that  profession,  was  active  in  politics.  He  was 
a  Whig  until  1856  when  he  joined  the  conservative  faction  of  the  Republican  party.  Ap- 
pointed to  serve  in  the  United  States  Senate  (1861-1862),  he  initially  supported  Lincoln  but 
broke  with  the  administration  over  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  He  was  secretary  of 
the  interior  in  the  Johnson  administration,  supporting  the  President  in  the  impeachment 
crisis  and  serving  until  1869.  As  a  Democrat,  Browning  was  elected  to  the  Illinois  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1869-1870.  CDAB,  116. 

4T.  B.  Venable  was  the  son  of  Abraham  Watkins  Venable.  See  note  5  below. 

5Abraham  Watkins  Venable  (1799-1876),  a  native  of  Virginia  who  moved  to  Granville 
County  in  1829,  was  a  graduate  of  Hampden-Sydney  College  (1816)  and  Princeton  (1818). 
Having  studied  both  medicine  and  law,  he  chose  the  law  profession  and  practiced  in  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina.  He  was  a  Democratic  member  of  Congress  (1847-1853)  and 
proved  to  be  an  ardent  southern  rights  advocate.  He  was  an  original  secessionist  who 
served  in  the  Provisional  Confederate  Congress.  Venable  proved  to  be  a  good  friend  of  the 
common  soldier  and,  aside  from  opposing  taxation  and  the  popular  election  of  military  of- 
ficers, accepted  the  need  for  a  strong  central  government.  Defeated  in  the  first  regular 
election  of  Confederate  congressmen — in  part  because  he  refused  to  campaign — Venable 
retired  from  public  life  and  became  inactive  politically.  Ezra  J.  Warner  and  W.  Buck 
Yearns,  Biographical  Register  of  the  Confederate  Congress  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity Press,  1975),  244-245,  hereinafter  cited  as  Warner  and  Yearns,  Biographical  Register  of  the 
Confederate  Congress. 

6  Probably  Dr.  Holt  was  Pleasant  Allen  Holt  (1826-1881)  or  William  Rainey  Holt 
(1798-1868),  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Orange  County,  graduates  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  active  in  public  affairs.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  293-294. 

7John  Motley  Morehead  (1796-1866),  scion  of  a  substantial  Virginia  family  who  moved  to 
North  Carolina,  attended  the  "log  college"  of  David  Caldwell  and  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  1817.  He  read  law  with  Archibald  De  Bow  Murphey.  Until 
1835  Morehead  was  a  Jacksonian  Democrat;  but  as  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1835,  he  associated  himself  with  the  western  group  favoring  constitutional  re- 
vision, internal  improvements,  and  public  education.  As  North  Carolina's  second  Whig 
governor  (1841-1845)  he  actively  sought  the  goals  suggested  above  while  fostering  significant 
humanitarian  reforms  such  as  a  state  school  for  the  afflicted.  Morehead  opposed  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Union  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  abortive  Washington  Peace  Conference  in 
February,  1861.  He  was  briefly  a  delegate  to  the  Provisional  Confederate  Congress.  In  addi- 
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tion  to  his  political  connections,  which  were  many,  Morehead  was  very  influential  in  state 
business  circles.  He  was  involved  in  railroad  building,  textile  manufacturing,  and  commer- 
cial and  mercantile  enterprises.  At  one  time  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad 
Company,  he  advocated  development  of  a  complete  transportation  system.  William  K. 
Boyd,  "John  Motley  Morehead,"  DAB,  XIII,  159. 

8Thomas  Ruffin  opposed  and  Bartholomew  F.  Moore,  its  chief  architect,  supported  rati- 
fication of  the  revised  state  constitution  prepared  by  the  convention  of  1865-1866.  Moore 
prepared  an  able  paper  on  the  war  powers  of  the  United  States  president  which  supported 
the  legality  of  the  convention  called  at  the  direction  of  Andrew  Johnson.  Unfortunately,  his 
analysis  was  published  after  the  North  Carolina  electorate  had  rejected  the  constitution. 
Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  173,  176. 

9Joel  Parker  (1795-1875),  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  was  a  noted  jurist  and  legal  educa- 
tor. A  Royall  Professor  of  Law  at  Harvard  (1847-1868),  he  published  more  than  a  score  of 
articles  and  pamphlets.  His  Revolution  and  Reconstruction  (1866)  reflected  his  conservative 
views  of  the  reconstruction  process.  Later  he  firmly  held  that  the  Republicans  of  his  day 
had  "dug  the  grave  of  the  Constitution."  Charles  Fairman,  "Joel  Parker,"  DAB,  XIV, 
230-231. 


David  L.  Swain  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Chapel  Hill, 
September  10th.,  1866. 

Your  letter  of  the  8th.,  with  the  accompanying  package,  was 
received  Saturday.  I  had  procured  25  copies  of  the  Discourse  on  the 
Life  and  Character  of  Mr.  Badger,  but  had  disposed  of  most  of  them, 
and  was  glad  to  receive  those  you  sent  me.  I  will  correct  and  distribute 
them  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days. 

I  concur  with  you  in  opinion  that  your  visit  to  Philadelphia  was 
opportune,  and  am  by  no  means  certain  that  it  will  be  not  advisable 
to  return  before  the  elections.  The  piebald  character  of  the  simon 
pure  loyalists,  the  gross  violence  of  the  speakers,  and  the  manifest 
superiority  of  Fred  Douglass  thus  far,  [for]  wit,  eloquence,  and  argu- 
ment over  Senatorial  and  gubernatorial  compeers,  and  competitors, 
may  stir  the  public  mind  into  sobriety,  and  call  for  temperate  coun- 
sels. The  second  sober  thought  of  the  northern  people  must  repel 
such  outrageous  indecency,  or  we  are  incapable  of  self  government. 

I  wrote  long  letters  to  you  and  Treasurer  Battle1  simultaneously,  the 
day  you  were  to  reach  Phila.,  enclosed  half  of  his  in  the  envelope 
addressed  to  you,  and  the  whole  of  yours  to  him.  The  letter  for  you 
answered  him  pretty  well,  &  the  part  of  his,  I  suppose  did  not  reach 
you,  as  you  make  no  reference  to  it. 

The  Act  of  Congress  donating  the  land  scrip  forbids  its  location, 
and  it  commands  a  very  low  price  in  the  market.2  Gen'l  Atkins3  sup- 
poses the  priviledge  of  location  might  increase  its  value  five  fold.  Is 
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there  no  way  by  which  we  can  get  around  the  prohibition?  Suppose  a 
single  individual  shall  be  found  willing  to  take  the  whole  of  it,  at  the 
market  price,  and  dispose  of  it  to  actual  settlers  as  opportunity  may 
offer,  or  arrange  a  company  of  actual  settlers  for  the  purpose.  I  sup- 
pose no  exception  can  be  taken.  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Battle  and  suggest 
the  propriety  of  withholding  his  hand  until  opportunity  may  be 
afforded  for  conference.  I  intend  to  visit  Raleigh  this  day  fortnight, 
under  the  hope  of  finding  you  and  other  friends  in  attendance  on  the 
Superior  Court. 

I  regret  to  find  so  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  best  quali- 
fied to  become  candidates  for  the  General  Assembly.  There  has  rarely 
been  a  time  in  our  day,  when  the  services  of  our  best  men  were  so 
much  needed.  I  have  been  tempted  to  write  to  Capt.  Berry,4  and  urge 
him  most  earnestly,  not  to  retire  until  there  is  a  better  prospect  of  the 
permanent  adjustment  of  our  national  troubles.  Two  or  three  friends 
have  promised  me  to  have  personal  interviews  with  him  on  the 
subject. 

Out  and  out  radical  as  I  know  him  to  be,  I  am  surprized  to  find 
Goodloe5  place  himself  in  a  position  to  misrepresent  the  public  sen- 
timent of  North-Carolina.6  He  has  had  very  little  intercourse  with  the 
people  of  the  State  for  many  years,  but  he  is  obliged  to  know  that  he 
has  no  constituents. 

Hampton's7  speech  at  Andersonville,  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Governor  Orr,8  looks  very  much  like  an  assault  upon  the 
course  of  the  latter,  with  a  view  to  a  second  canvass  for  gubernatorial 
honors,  and  is  calculated  to  produce  excitement  abroad,  and  do  no 
prood  at  home. 


'Kemp  P.  Battle. 

2  This  reference  is  to  western  lands  which  accrued  to  North  Carolina  under  provisions  of 
the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862. 

3Smith  D.  Atkins,  Swain's  son-in-law. 

4John  Berry  (1798-1870),  of  Hillsborough,  was  a  skilled  brickmason,  builder,  and  archi- 
tect. This  self-educated  man  was  unusually  intelligent  and  was  widely  respected.  He  repre- 
sented Orange  County  in  the  state  Senate  (1848,  1850,  1852,  1864,  1866)  and  in  the  Secession 
Convention  of  1861.  A  Democrat  in  politics,  Berry  joined  Graham  in  opposing  secession. 
Lefler  and  Wager,  Orange  County,  324;  McCormick,  Convention  Personnel,  19. 

5  Daniel  Reaves  Goodloe  (1814-1902)  was  born  in  Louisburg.  After  an  indifferent  educa- 
tion he  failed  as  a  lawyer  and  journalist  in  North  Carolina.  He  was,  however,  destined  to 
have  a  substantial  career  as  political  and  social  dissident.  As  early  as  1832  he  became  a 
critic  of  slavery.  In  1841  he  began  publishing  anonymous  antislavery  tracts,  and  in  1844  he 
resettled  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  expressed  his  views  in  a  number  of  influential 
pamphlets  and  books.  His  most  significant  work,  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  Which  Have  Retarded 
the  Accumulation  of  Wealth  and  Increase  of  Population  in  the  Southern  States  (1846),  attacked  the 
peculiar  institution  of  slavery  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  impractical  and  detrimental  to  the 
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South.  This  argument  anticipated  Hinton  Rowan  Helper  by  a  decade.  Goodloe  advocated 
compensated  emancipation,  adequate  protection  of  the  freedmen,  and  suffrage  for  qualified 
blacks.  Unlike  Helper  he  never  advocated  the  removal  of  blacks.  He  served  Presidents  Lin- 
coln and  Johnson,  the  latter  as  a  federal  marshal  in  North  Carolina.  A  conservative 
Republican  who  opposed  W.  W.  Holden,  he  was  generally  respected  by  most  North  Caro- 
linians. David  C.  Roller  and  Robert  W.  Twyman  (eds.),  The  Encyclopedia  of  Southern  History 
(Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1979),  548,  hereinafter  cited  as  Roller  and 
Twyman,  Encyclopedia  of  Southern  History;  John  Spencer  Bassett,  Anti-Slavery  Leaders  of  North 
Carolina  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1898;  Reprint  Edition,  Spartanburg:  Reprint 
Company,  1971),  47-56. 

6Goodloe  had  just  signed  the  call  for  the  Southern  Loyalist  Convention. 

7  Wade  Hampton  III  (1818-1902)  was  a  member  of  the  upcountry  South  Carolina  planta- 
tion aristocracy.  A  graduate  of  South  Carolina  College,  Hampton  studied  law  and  operated 
extensive  plantations  in  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana.  He  was  a  state  legislator  in  the 
1850s.  Although  he  opposed  secession,  Hampton  raised  his  famous  "Legion"  and  became  a 
great  cavalry  leader.  He  served  with  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  whom  he  succeeded  in  May,  1864,  and 
was  wounded  three  times.  He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  general  in  February,  1865.  After 
the  war  Wade  Hampton  was  the  symbol  in  his  state  of  the  conservative  political  forces 
which  succeeded  in  restoring  white  supremacy.  Elected  governor  in  1876,  he  served  two 
terms  and  then  was  elected  United  States  senator,  serving  from  1879  to  1891.  He  was  com- 
missioner of  Pacific  railways,  1893-1897.  J.  Harold  Easterby,  "Wade  Hampton  III,"  DAB, 
VIII,  213-215;  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  1000-1001. 

8James  Lawrence  Orr,  governor  of  South  Carolina  (1866-1868),  lost  the  confidence  of  his 
constituents  by  advocating  acceptance  of  congressional  reconstruction.  CDAB,  751. 


William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  to  William  A.  Graham1        unc 

Sept.  15th,  1866 

I  received  to  day  your  two  letters  of  7th  &  10th  inst.  and  will  either 
go  or  get  Robt.  to  go  next  week  for  the  wheat.  Mr.  Reel  is  very  anx- 
ious to  know  whether  we  wish  him  to  remain  for  another  year  and  I 
would  like  to  hear  your  opinion  in  the  matter.  I  want  to  go  to  Vir- 
ginia next  spring  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  one  here 
and  probably  he  would  do  as  well  as  any  one  we  could  get.  I  shall 
however  require  him  to  take  control  as  he  has  done  before  this  year  & 
have  no  more  working  in  squads.  I  think  it  will  pay  best  to  rent  a  part 
of  the  plantation  next  year  and  keep  only  a  few  negroes,  say  five  or  six 
&  work  the  fields  above  Sc  below  the  house.  I  think  we  would  have 
made  a  good  deal  more  this  year  by  that  plan.  Mr.  Keever  wishes  to 
get  the  Bratches  Bottom  &  a  Mr.  Crocker  the  Moody  field.  They  are 
both  respectable  men  and  I  think  would  make  good  tenants.  I  reckon 
there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  Radicals  will  carry  the  elections  this 
fall  &  the  less  a  man  has  to  do  with  negroes  the  better  he  will  get 
along.  Please  write  me  what  you  think  about  keeping  Reel  at  your 
earliest  convenience  as  he  wishes  to  make  other  arrangements  if  we  do 
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not  want  him.  If  we  keep  him  we  will  have  to  put  him  up  a  house. 
Where  do  you  think  is  the  best  location  for  it?  Also  will  give  him  a 
stated  amount  of  provisions,  about  what  should  it  be? 

I  am  busy  with  fodder  &  hay  but  am  afraid  I  will  have  to  put  all 
hands  in  the  cotton  before  I  get  thro'.  The  cotton  is  opening  pretty 
well  but  will  not  make  over  fifteen  bales  at  the  highest.  Corn  will  do 
to  gather  in  two  weeks.  I  have  been  trading  my  three  months  corn  for 
two  weeks  and  find  it  very  convenient  as  I  had  to  put  the  hogs  up  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  corn.  .  .  . 

I  have  picked  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  cotton.  [I]  have  two  hands 
hired  for  a  month  in  the  place  of  Moses  &  Albert  at  $6.  My  workmen 
get  along  slowly  with  my  mill.  Will  take  two  weeks  longer  yet. 

Old  Mr.  Lynch  is  dead  &  his  place  will  be  sold  after  court.  It  is 
thought  Mr.  Keever  wants  you  to  write  with  him  &  buy  it  so  as  to 
keep  bad  neighbors  off,  &  besides  it  lies  very  convenient  to  both.  It 
contains  196  acres  (above  five  acres  of  excellent  meadow,  30  of  worn 
out  land,  &  the  rest  well  timbered  (oak)  land).  Please  let  me  know  in 
your  next  [letter]  what  you  think  of  it.  Moses  &  Albert  have  been  on 
the  place  several  times  since  I  ordered  them  to  stay  off.  Do  you  think 
it  advisable  to  have  them  put  in  jail  Sc  tried  under  act  of  last  assembly 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  or  would  you  let  them  alone  so  long  as  they 
kept  out  of  your  sight.  I  have  never  seen  them  myself  since  I  dismissed 
them  but  sent  them  word  by  Young  (Albert's  father)  whom  they  had 
summoned  as  a  witness  when  they  reported  me  to  the  Bureau.  Would 
it  make  any  difference  that  I  had  not  ordered  them  off  myself.  Is  there 
any  law  to  punish  Young  for  bringing  Albert  here  after  I  had  ordered 
him  to  tell  him  [to]  stay  away. 

I  hope  to  make  150  to  200  bu.  peas  if  I  can  get  them  gathered.  Will 
make  about  same  corn  crop  as  last  year  only  clearing  the  one  hundred 
bushels  sent  brother  Joe  out  of  last  year's  crop.  Julia  will  probably  go 
to  Brother  Joe's  the  first  of  next  week. 

My  hogs  are  so  bad  that  I  will  kill  nearly  all  this  winter;  they  jump 
almost  equal  to  dogs.  Norris  Wingate  has  been  broken  up  by  Smith. 
Will  sell  out  on  24th  &  leave  for  Texas. 

I  have  [had]  some  difficulty  with  the  negroes  in  past  ten  days.  The 
little  ones  were  pretty  impudent  and  I  whipped  them.  Their  Mother 
had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  it  &  they  cut  again.  I  whipped  them 
again  &  the  boy  we  have  in  the  house  &  old  man  Dick  Jesse  ran  away. 
I  told  Young  if  he  did  not  bring  Jake  back  I  would  turn  his  whole 
crew  off.  He  brought  him  down  &  Jesse  with  him.  I  whipped  them 
again  Sc  we  are  now  getting  on  very  well.  All  hands  found  out  that  I 
hired  them  &  not  they  me. 
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P.S. 

I  see  Williamson  &  Fowles  also  of  Raleigh  advertise  cotton  "Gins, 
screws  &  condenser".  If  you  have  occasion  to  go  to  Raleigh  may  be 
you  could  trade  with  them  to  advantage  instead  of  putting  up  a  new 
screw.  Cradass  at  Kittrels  Spring  has  the  "sulkey  plow".  I  wish  you 
would  get  the  opinion  of  some  one  of  their  utility  in  this  section. 
Cradass  writes  how  he  has  tried  one  with  success.  They  are  made  by 
Sinclair  8c  Co.  of  Bait.  I  think  I  shall  get  one  next  year. 


^ere  is  another  example  of  a  significant  letter  included  despite  the  editor's  inability  to 
identify  many  of  the  individuals  mentioned  in  the  letter. 


William  A.  Graham  to  David  L.  Swain     A&H:  swain 

Hillsboro', 
September  18th.,  1866. 

I  will  thank  you  to  deliver  the  enclosed  to  Judge  Battle1  and  Prof. 
C.  Phillips,2  summoning  each  to  meet  the  Com'tee  on  condition  of 
University,  etc.,  at  Raleigh,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  3rd.  of 
October  ensuing.  I  will  be  gratified  also,  if  you  will  attend,  and  sub- 
mit any  plans  of  improvement  or  change,  that  you  deem  expedient.  I 
am  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  full  meeting  of  the  Com'tee. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Pres't  has  returned  safely  to  Wash'ton,  and 
would  have  preferred  that  he  should  not  have  made  his  late  tour.  It 
seems  to  be  believed  that  there  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  assassinate 
him  at  Indianapolis. 

I  had  invitations  last  week  to  attend  and  speak  at  public  meetings 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  at  Knoxville,  Ten.,  the  former  accom- 
panied by  a  private  letter  urging  my  compliance.  The  notice,  how- 
ever, was  too  short,  independently  of  the  desire  of  the  Pres't  and  Mr. 
Seward  to  select  their  own  friends  to  influence  public  opinon.  The 
letting  down  of  the  New  York  Herald  will  do  some  harm.  But  it  is 
reckless  and  unprincipled,  if  not  venal,  and  should  not  have  a  feath- 
er's weight.  Captain  Berry  has  consented  to  be  a  candidate,  and  has 
pretty  formidable  opposition  in  the  Ex-Sheriff.3  His  friends  in  your 
section  should  not  be  idle.  In  the  Commons,  the  choice  is  hardly 
worth  much  effort,  and,  excepting  Mr.  Carr,4  must  needs  be  made 
from  those  who  have  been  some  time  before  the  public. 
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1William  Horn  Battle. 

2  Charles  Phillips  ( 1 822- 1889),  of  Chapel  Hill,  was  a  lifelong  educator  who  held  the  follow- 
ing degrees:  University  of  North  Carolina,  A.B.,  1841 ;  M.A.  (Alumni),  1844;  D.D.  (Honor- 
ary), 1868;  Davidson  College,  LL.D.,  1876.  He  was  a  tutor  (1844-1854)  and  professor 
(1854-1868  and  1875-1879)  at  the  university  and  was  a  professor  at  Davidson  (1869-1875). 
Lefler  and  Wager,  Orange  County,  336;  Spencer  Alumni  Project. 

3Hugh  B.  Guthrie,  of  Orange  County,  was  a  former  Whig  who  had  been  a  commoner  in 
1860  and  sheriff,  1862-1864.  He  was  provisional  sheriff,  appointed  by  Holden  in  1865.  Later 
he  was  magistrate  of  police,  1869-1872,  and  postmaster,  1876-1877.  Lefler  and  Wager, 
Orange  County,  88,  107,  355,  364,  366. 

4John  W.  Carr  was  one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Chapel  Hill.  He  was  a  quiet,  pros- 
perous, and  useful  citizen,  serving  as  Orange  County  commissioner  and  Chapel  Hill  magis- 
trate. Battle,  History  of the  University,  I,  607-608;  Lefler  and  Wager,  Orange  County,  188,  196. 


E.  G.  Booth1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Philadelphia, 
September  21st., 
1866. 

I  thank  you  for  a  copy  of  eulogy  of  Judge  Badger.  His  talents  and 
virtues  are  associated  with  my  recollections  as  far  back  as  1822,  when 
a  school  boy  at  Oxford,  N.C.  It  will  be  a  gratification  also  to  his 
relative  here,  a  nice  old  gentleman  of  the  right  stripe. 

I  met  Mr.  Rich'd  Bayard2  yesterday,  who  expressed  much  regret  at 
not  meeting  you.  Has  Judge  Badger's  mantle  fallen  on  no  one  we 
could  call  "blessed,"  in  this  dire  emergency  of  our  Country?  There  is 
no  reasonable  doubt  now  that  the  Military  &  Fenian  vote,  and  opposi- 
tion to  increased  Southern  representation,  as  the  result  of  the  war; 
will  give  the  Radicals  overwhelming  majorities,  and  that  the  South 
will  have  to  choose  between  an  acceptance  of  the  amendments  and 
Territorial  Government — taxation,  negro  suffrage,  impeachment  of 
the  President;  in  fine,  another  revolution — perhaps. 

The  friends  of  Southern  rights  at  the  North  can't  carry  that  idea  of 
admission  with  comparatively  increased  representation.  Say,  then,  let 
them  stay  out;  and  if  they  could  in  peace;  be  it  so.  But  then  come  these 
evils  alluded  to. 

Is  it  not  best  not  to  make  an  issue,  coming  out  2nd.  best,  and,  to  use 
the  expression  of  a  distinguished  Federal  General,  "take  the  wind  out 
of  their  sails," — the  South  can't  stand  a  successful  revolution  for  mere 
political  power?  Every  muscle  is  essential  to  the  comfort  and  existence 
of  innocent  and  dear  women  and  children.  Occupying  a  stand  point, 
surveying  North  and  South;  birth,  etc.  in  one,  marriage  in  the  other, 
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there  might  be  elements  I  might  employ  to  advantage, — with  large 
interests  in  both,  my  name  being  in  the  Va.  Code  as  one  of  its  framers, 
and  having  represented  a  partner  in  the  public  counsels.  But,  being  in 
a  position  of  comparative  security,  and  desirable  obscurity,  don't  like 
heedlessly  to  hazard  such  advantages,  unless  real  good  can  certainly  be 
effected,  such  as  you  might  accomplish. 

If  you  think  anything  can  be  done,  or  if  you  can  relieve  my  appre- 
hensions, but  otherwise  don't  trouble  yourself  with  [a]  reply.  Suppose 
the  Radicals  are  strong  enough  to  attempt  the  suggestions.  Suppose 
the  President  refuses  to  acknowledge  a  Congress  without  the  South. 

Such  men  as  yourself  should  consider  these  things  Sc  see  if  there  is 
no  preventive.  We  can  only  adopt  Mr.  Steven's3  expressive — "trust  in 
God,  do  your  duty,  &  leave  events  to  Him."  But,  what  is  the  duty 
required? 


1  Edwin  G.  Booth. 

2Richard  Henry  Bayard  (1796-1868),  of  Delaware,  was  graduated  by  Princeton  in  1814 
and  subsequently  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Delaware  bar.  He  was  the  mayor  of 
Wilmington  (1832-1835),  United  States  senator  (1835-1839,  1840-1845),  briefly  chief  justice 
of  the  Delaware  Supreme  Court  (1839-1840),  and  charge  to  Belgium  (1850-1853). 
Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  528;  CDAB,  57. 

3Alexander  H.  Stephens. 


Robert  J.  Arundel  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Philadelphia, 
September  21st.,  1866. 
No.  28  South  4th.  St. 

I  have  just  risen  from  a  perusal  of  your  able  discourse  in  memory  of 
the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Hon.  Geo:  E.  Badger. 

We  had  some  knowledge  of  Mr.  Badger,  apart  from  his  public 
career,  through  a  branch  of  his  father's  family,  long  residents  of  our 
City,  and  your  narration  of  facts  connected  with  his  life  thus  became 
doubly  interesting. 

I  thank  you — we  all  thank  you — for  we  have  all  read  and  meditated 
deeply  on  your  instructive  lessons  and  the  unbought  praise  of  deep 
affection  and  intimate  knowledge.  Nay  more — in  a  literary  sense  we 
have  had  a  most  bountiful  (that  word  hardly  expresses  my  meaning)  a 
most  prodigal  repast,  &  could  hardly  be  allured  from  the  banquet. 
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"After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald, 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions, 
To  keep  mine  honor  from  corruption, 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler." 
We  hear  occasionally  from  our  common  friend,  the  vice  President.1 
In  his  last  letter,  he  speaks  of  being  exceedingly  feeble. 
God  grant  that  his  life  be  spared  to  us. 

You  will,  of  course,  soon  make  another  visit  to  the  North.  If  you  do 
so,  or  at  any  time,  don't  forget  that  at  No.  857  North  Broad  Street  a 
ready  chair  awaits  you,  and  a  sincere  and  hearty  welcome. 

Mrs.  Arundel,  and  my  whole  family,  girls  &  boys,  join  in  the  kind- 
est regards. 


'Former  Confederate  vice-president  Stephens. 


Herschel  V.  Johnson  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Augusta,  Ga., 
Sept.  25th,  1866. 


My  Dear  Sir,  how  dark  is  our  political  prospects!  I  had  anticipated 
much  good  from  the  action  of  the  Pha.  Convention.  But  it  seems  that 
the  destructives  are  gaining,  rather  than  losing,  votes.  I  mourn  over 
the  folly,  not  to  use  a  harsher  word,  of  the  President,  in  some  of  his 
speeches,  on  his  late  tour  to  Chicago.  Having  lost  his  self  possession, 
he  parted  with  his  official  dignity,  his  prudence  and  discretion,  and 
going  down  to  the  level  of  blackguards,  he  bandies  epithets,  and 
indulges  in  bitter  denunciation.  How  unfortunate!  I  wish  he  had 
remained  at  Washington.  He  has  lost  moral  power,  and  seriously 
damaged  the  cause  of  Constitutional  reorganization.  I  feel  sad.  We 
have  no  statesmanship  equal  to  the  exigency,  and  if  God,  in  mercy, 
does  not  overrule  the  maddened  passions  of  the  dominant  power, 
Constitutional  liberty  is  forever  lost,  and  the  poor  South  doomed  to  a 
dark  future  of  despotism  and  spoliation. 
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Augustus  H.  Garland1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Little  Rock, 
October  19th.,  1866. 

A  few  days  since,  I  received  your  most  excellent  discourse  on  the  life 
and  character  of  Mr.  Badger,  sent,  as  I  suppose,  by  yourself;  and  I  now 
return  you  my  most  profound  thanks  for  the  same.  I  read  it  with  great 
interest,  and,  I  hope,  with  profit.  From  my  knowledge  of  Mr.  B.  and 
his  views,  he  was  always  a  favorite  among  our  public  men,  with  me; 
and  being,  through  both  father  and  mother,  almost  a  full  blooded  N. 
Carolinian  myself,  my  feelings  in  perusing  it  were  not  less  keen  than 
those  of  his  own  people  would  be  in  recalling  his  memory. 

I  am  here  at  my  old  home,  working  away  at  the  Law,  doing  "about 
as  well  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances!"  but  have  often 
to  shut  my  eyes,  if  not  deny  myself  the  uses  of  all  my  senses,  to  get 
along. 

Will  you  be  in  Washington  City  this  winter?  I  expect  to  be  there  at 
the  Sup.  Court,  8c  will  be  proud  to  meet  you  again. 

If  you  have  leisure,  I  should  be  most  pleased  to  receive  a  full  8c 
frank  "old  fashioned"  letter  from  you,  and  should  you  need  my  ser- 
vices at  any  time,  I  will  be  glad  to  attend. 


'Augustus  Hill  Garland  (1832-1899),  a  native  of  Tennessee  whose  family  settled  in 
Arkansas  while  he  was  an  infant,  was  a  lawyer  and  politician.  A  graduate  of  St.  Joseph's 
College,  he  supported  the  Bell-Everett  ticket  in  1860  and  opposed  secession  until  the  shell- 
ing of  Fort  Sumter.  He  served  in  the  Confederate  Congress  as  a  representative  (1861-1864) 
and  as  a  senator  (1864-1865).  Having  received  a  pardon  from  Andrew  Johnson,  Garland  set 
about  to  reconstruct  his  state  and  class.  He  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1866 
and  1867  but  was  denied  his  seat  by  the  Republican  majority.  Moreover,  in  the  case  Ex  parte 
Garland  he  held  that  Congress  had  acted  illegally  in  barring  from  practice  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  those  who  could  not  take  the  "Iron  Clad  Oath"  required  by 
Congress.  The  court  apparently  agreed  with  his  contention  that  Congress  had  violated  the 
Constitution  by  passing  an  ex  post  facto  law.  A  leader  of  the  Arkansas  Redeemers,  he  was 
governor  (1874-1876)  and  United  States  senator  (1877-1885).  As  United  States  attorney  gen- 
eral in  the  first  Cleveland  administration  (1885-1889),  Garland  held  the  most  prominent 
post  in  the  federal  government  of  any  southern  Democrat  since  the  Civil  War.  Roller  and 
Twyman,  Encyclopedia  of  Southern  History,  509;  Warner  and  Yearns,  Biographical  Register  of  the 
Confederate  Congress,  95-96. 
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William  Seawell1  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Greenville  Alabama 
Oct.  19,  1866 

My  Dear  Sir 

After  the  long  interval  which  has  intervened  between  early  man- 
hood &  old  age,  I  beg  leave  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  you.  I 
congratulate  you  upon  the  eminent  success  which  has  attended  you 
through  life,  and  hope  many  more  years  of  usefulness  to  the  country 
are  reserved  to  you. 

I  desire  your  opinion  upon  a  Constitutional  question  in  which  I 
feel  much  interested,  and  hope,  if  you  have  leisure,  you  will  give  it  in 
detail  &  with  the  authorities  upon  which  you  reply.  The  question  is 
this.  Can  a  recovery  be  had  on  a  promissory  note,  the  consideration  of 
which  was  the  loan  of  Confederate  money?  Without  undertaking  to 
suggest  the  points  in  the  case,  all  of  which  will  better  occur  to  you 
than  myself,  I  presume  the  question  whether  the  Confederacy  was  a  de 
facto  Gov1,  will  necessarily  be  involved.  My  idea  of  a  de  facto  Govt  is, 
that  it  must  clearly  have  manifested  its  power  to  sustain  its  indepen- 
dence. The  mere  organization  of  a  Govt,  is  not  sufficient. 

According  to  my  Constitutional  theory,  the  States  constituting  the 
Confederacy  had  no  right,  except  a  revolutionary  one,  to  secede;  & 
that  they  did  not  in  fact  secede.  They  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
do  so.  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  distinction  between  a 
recognition  as  a  Belligerent  8c  as  a  Gov1. 

Excuse  me  for  the  trouble  which  I  seek  to  impose  upon  you.  My 
apology  is  that  I  know  no  one  whose  opinion  would  be  so  authorita- 
tive with  me. 

With  high  respect 
yours  truly 


1  William  Seawell  (1808-1883)  was  an  1825  graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
He  settled  in  Alabama  and  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  there.  Grant,  Alumni  His- 
tory, 552. 
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G.  Badger  Harris1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Henderson,  N.C., 
October  22nd.,  1866. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  New  York,  and  was  successful 
while  there  in  releasing  our  client,  Hughes,2  from—-emphatically — 
''Durance  vile."  This  was  accomplished  somewhat  secretly,  and  a  Let- 
ter from  New  York  today  informs  me  that  much  excitement  prevails 
there  amongst  the  creditors  on  account  of  Hughes'  release.  It  is 
bearely  possible  they  will  attempt  to  get  another  requisition  from  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  on  our  Governor,  and  we  must  be  on  our 
guard  about  this,  that  is  to  say,  Gov.  Worth  must  know  what  Indig- 
nation was  expressed  by  all  the  Legal  Fraternity  not  in  interest,  with 
whom  I  conversed  in  New  York  City,  and  the  contempt  expressed  by 
those  who  were  Hughes'  prosecutors  for  Gov.  Worth's  conduct  in 
surrendering  Hughes.  I  found  out  what  I  suspected  before,  that  Gov. 
Fenton,3  when  first  applied  to  for  a  requisition,  refused  to  make  it  on 
three  grounds,  "to  wit,"  that  he  knew  no  Gov.  Worth,  nor  the  State  of 
N.  Ca.  nor  was  the  offence  such  as  to  call  for  his  interposition.  Sub- 
sequently, vast  monied  influence  was  brought  to  bear,  and  I  saw  the 
agreement  among  the  creditors,  amounting  to  $3500.,  which  went  to 
Albany,  where  evidently  the  requisition  was  made. 

One  of  the  creditors,  with  unblushing  effrontery  openly  boasted  in 
the  streets  of  New  York,  "that  when  he  made  his  first  trip  to  Albany 
he  forgot  his  pocket  book,  but  the  2nd.  trip  he  carried  it,  and  got  the 
papers  fixed." 

These  are  facts,  and  should  there  be  another  demand  for  Hughes, 
we  trust  Gov.  Worth  will  not  stultify  himself,  and  through  him,  our 
State,  by  surrendering  one  of  our  citizens  to  gratify  the  more  than 
fiendish  malignity  of  a  pack  of  blood  hounds. 

My  trip  was  protracted  and  costly,  you  can  well  imagine,  having  to 
remain  in  New  York  one  month,  which  has  exhausted  all  the  avail- 
able funds  of  the  two  Hughes',  but  we  shall  be  able  now  at  least  to 
save  from  the  wreck  our  fees.  I  think  I  have  already  secured  enough  to 
pay  us  $500.  I  will  keep  an  Eagle  eye  on  this,  we  propose  to  replevy 
now,  and  fight  out  our  interplea.  I  think  we  shall  be  successful,  with 
the  great  benefit  of  W.  H.  Hughes'  testimony. 

With  the  greatest  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
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George  Badger  Harris,  of  Henderson,  was  a  lawyer,  tobacconist,  and  large  landowner. 
Samuel  Thomas  Peace,  "Zjeb's  Black  Baby":  Vance  County,  North  Carolina,  A  Short  History 
(Durham:  Seeman  Printery,  Inc.,  1955),  12,  68,  421. 

2William  H.  Hughes,  for  some  twenty  years  a  Henderson  merchant,  was  heavily  in  debt. 
Subject  to  several  legal  suits  in  1866,  he  owed  about  $60,000  to  his  North  Carolina  creditors. 
This  was  only  one  aspect  of  his  problems.  A  New  York  creditor,  Henry  M.  Stevens,  sought 
his  trial  in  that  state  on  charges  "of  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretenses."  In  March,  1866, 
Hughes  had  been  indicted  for  fraudulently  obtaining  "certain  articles"  from  Stevens  by 
representing  himself  as  a  Norfolk,  Virginia,  merchant  and  owner  of  twenty-eight  bales  of 
cotton  assigned  to  New  York  City  merchants  Blossom  and  Brothers.  In  May,  1866,  Gov- 
ernor Worth  surrendered  the  hapless  Hughes  to  New  York  authorities.  The  accused  re- 
mained in  a  New  York  jail  for  several  months  awaiting  action  against  him.  At  his  arraign- 
ment he  pled  "not  guilty"  and  was  released  under  Si, 500  bail.  Subsequently,  he  returned  to 
North  Carolina,  forfeiting  his  bond.  In  January,  1867,  he  was  arrested  a  second  time  by 
order  of  Governor  Worth  at  the  request  of  the  New  York  governor.  Graham  sought  to  block 
his  return  to  New  York  by  alleging,  paradoxically,  that  Worth's  government  lacked  legiti- 
macy. He  contended  unsuccessfully  that  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1865  was  an  un- 
lawful assembly  because  it  was  convened  by  the  United  States  government  rather  than 
under  provisions  of  the  North  Carolina  constitution.  Hughes  was  remanded  to  New  York 
custody  for  a  second  time.  See  William  E.  Pell  to  William  A.  Graham,  January  23,  1867,  in 
this  volume,  and  In  the  Matter  of  Wm.  H.  Hughes,  61  N.C.  57  (1867),  hereinafter  cited  as  In  the 
Matter  of  Wm.  H.  Hughes. 

3Reuben  Eaton  Fenton  (1819-1885),  of  New  York,  was  a  lumberman,  politician,  and 
banker.  He  broke  with  the  Democratic  party  in  1855  over  slavery,  having  served  as  a  Demo- 
cratic congressman  (1853-1855),  and  became  an  influential  Republican.  He  served  as  a  Re- 
publican congressman  (1857-1864),  as  governor  of  New  York  (1864-1868),  and  as  United 
States  senator  (1869-1875).  Although  Fenton  had  built  a  powerful  political  machine,  he  was 
forced  from  power  when  he  broke  with  Roscoe  Conkling  over  control  of  New  York  pa- 
tronage. Accusations  such  as  the  one  contained  in  this  letter  were  not  unusual.  CDAB,  287. 


Alex  Delmar1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT, 

Bureau  of  Statistics. 

October  30th.,  1866. 

Sir: 

Being  desirous  of  securing  accurate  religious  Statistics  of  our  Coun- 
try, at  the  earliest  period  possible;  I  would  thank  you  to  answer  the 
following  questions,  according  to  the  best  means  of  information 
within  your  reach. 

1st.  How  many  of  the  negro  population  of  the  late  Slave  States, 
(Southern  and  Border)  belong  to  the  various  religious  denomi- 
nations; specifying  the  proportionate  numbers  of  each  Sect? 
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2nd.  How  many  do  not  belong  to  religious  denominations? 
3rd.  What  proportion  of  the  latter  are  heathen? 

Yours  Respectfully, 
Director. 


*As  this  letter  indicates  Delmar  was  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  United  States 
Treasury  Department.  The  information  he  wanted  seems  impossible  to  have  secured  and  of 
dubious  value. 


William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  to  William  A.  Graham       duke 

"Forest  Home" 
Nov.  2nd,  1866 

About  two  hours  after  you  left  on  Teusday  [sic]  morning  Reel  sent 
a  note  to  you  stating  that  he  did  not  think  he  could  get  his  wife  to 
consent  to  move  to  So.  Ca.  place  to  live,  Sc  he  would  be  glad  to  be 
released.  I  wrote  him  you  had  left  but  to  come  Sc  see  me  before  he 
returned.  The  neighbors  have  been  telling  him  Sc  his  wife  it  is  very 
sickly  in  that  section  8ctc.  which  makes  her  refuse  to  go.  Reel  himself  I 
believe  is  more  afraid  of  death  than  any  man  I  know  &  so  many  per- 
sons have  been  talking  to  him  about  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place 
that  I  am  afraid  he  does  not  exert  himself  to  get  his  wife  to  go  with 
him.  He  came  to  see  me  on  Wednesday,  and  I  talked  the  matter  over 
with  him.  He  asked  me  to  write  to  you  stating  that  his  wife  had  not 
positively  refused  but  he  did  not  think  she  would  agree  to  go.  He  did 
not  think  you  would  be  willing  for  him  to  leave  his  wife  behind  Sc 
come  up  once  or  twice  a  month  to  see  her,  in  which  I  agreed  with 
him.  He  said  if  he  went  back  Sc  staid  this  month  Sc  did  not  remain  the 
year  out  may  be  you  would  not  pay  him  for  the  month.  I  told  him 
that  he  [need]  not  fear  about  that.  So  he  went  down  yesterday  to 
remain  a  month.  I  think  if  you  will  write  him  a  letter  telling  him  how 
much  inconvenience  his  non-compliance  will  put  you  to,  probably  he 
will  consent  to  stay  Sc  take  Mrs.  R.  "nolens  volens."1 

I  have  about  9500  lbs  cotton  out  [and]  about  3500  to  pick  yet;  am 
gathering  corn  below  the  house.  I  have  made  a  trade  with  Barnet  for 
two  years — give  him  $150.  in  specie  Sc  the  use  of  the  coal  we  were 
talking  about.  He  to  over  see  Sc  work  at  his  trade  all  leisure  time.  I 
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think  it  a  very  good  bargain  as  my  hands  with  him  can  do  what  I 
would  have  to  pay  $15.  or  $20  pr  month  to  others  to  do  in  the  way  of 
building  fencing  8ctc.  The  saw  mill  is  completed  &  works  elegantly. 

Barnett  will  set  in  Dec  1st.  I  shall  put  him  over  the  creek.  He  will 
tend  the  saw  mill  unless  otherwise  occupied.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
post  hole  auger  sent  to  Charlotte  next  week  if  convenient  as  I  shall 
send  for  salt  week  after.  What  shall  I  do  with  the  mule  if  I  conclude  to 
reduce  my  team  to  four? 

Julia  sends  love.  She  &  baby  well. 


^'Willing  or  not." 


William  A.  Graham  to  David  L.  Swain     A&H:  swain 

Hillsboro', 
November  6th.,  1866. 

I  left  Chapel  Hill  in  so  much  haste,  that  I  failed  to  mention  to  you 
several  matters  to  which  I  desired  your  attention  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Being  professionally  engaged  for  every  week  of  the  interim,  and 
near  a  month  beyond  its  time  of  session,  I  desired  Mr.  Phillips1  to 
prepare  the  general  report  of  the  Committee.  As  this  will  include  a 
recommendation  of  a  Petition  by  the  Board  to  the  Legislature  for  the 
incidental  aid  of  the  landscrip,  donated  by  Congress  for  the  encour- 
agement of  Agricultural  and  mechanical  science  and  art,  we  shall  be 
very  greatly  obliged  by  your  preparing  a  draft  of  a  suitable  memorial, 
praying  the  use  of  this  fund,  and  the  attachment  of  the  instruction  it 
contemplates,  to  the  University.  Your  effective  agency  in  procuring 
the  issue  of  the  scrip  in  the  face  of  most  adverse  influences,  has  made 
you  familiar  with  the  act  of  Congress,  and  the  general  policy  it  was 
designed  to  promote;  and  by  consultation  with  Professor  Martin2  (to 
whose  province  it  most  nearly  belongs)  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Faculty,  you  can  arrange,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion, having  a  view  to  the  general  objects  of  the  grant,  as  an  append- 
age to  the  College  curriculum. 

If  nothing  else  can  be  done,  a  loan  of  the  funds,  without  interest,  on 
condition  of  the  delivery  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry, or  other  appropriate  topics;  or  without  condition  at  all,  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  use  of  the  endowment.  I  forbear,  however,  to  make  sug- 
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William  A.  Graham's  sister  Mary, 
wife  of  the  Reverend  Robert  Hall  Mor- 
rison, died  in  1864.  Photograph  from 
Graham,  General  Joseph  Graham,  facing  p. 
181. 


gestions,  where  your  own  reflections  and  range  of  information  are  so 
much  more  reliable  than  my  own. 

I  designed  to  have  asked  of  Gen'l  Atkins  the  particulars  of  Senator 
Trumbull's3  remarks  in  regard  to  myself  in  his  speech  in  Illinois,  and 
if  published,  to  obtain,  if  practicable,  a  copy,  (he  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject at  your  table)  but  forgot  it  in  the  hurry  of  our  general  business.  I 
care  but  little,  personally,  for  any  such  thing,  but  would  like  to  be 
posted  in  the  general  current  of  Northern  opinion,  and  armed  for  any 
contingency  that  may  arise. 

I  have  but  little  hope,  from  the  elections  ...  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line,  which  take  place  today,  but  hope  to  see  the  Southern  States,  with 
unfaltering  dignity  and  firmness,  reject  the  proposed  amendment  of 
the  Constitution.  By  a  proper  self  respect,  they  will  most  certainly 
inspire  the  respect  of  their  adversaries. 

A  paragraph  in  the  papers  this  morning,  reminds  me,  that  "the  last 
90  days  of  the  War"  is  about  to  appear  in  a  volume.  I  had  intended  to 
have  asked  of  Mrs.  Spencer  the  correction  of  one  or  two  errors  in 
regard  to  myself.  The  name  of  my  Grand  Father  Davidson  was 
"John"  not  Robert.4  My  sister  Morrison5  was  more  than  4  years  older 
than  myself,  with  a  brother  between  us,  not  "younger,"  etc.  I  have 
never  seen  the  Chapter  reporting  our  interview  with  Sherman. 

If  your  investigations  in  mental  philosophy  have  made  you 
acquainted  with  moral  insanity  as  manifested  in  aversion  to  relations 
and  former  friends,6  I  would  be  obliged  by  reference  to  any  treatise  on 
that  topic. 
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Charles  Phillips. 

2  William  Joseph  Martin  (1830-1896),  of  Virginia,  who  attended  that  state's  university, 
held  the  chair  of  natural  sciences  at  Washington  (now  Washington  and  Jefferson)  College 
before  his  election,  in  1858,  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
When  the  Civil  War  began,  Martin  abandoned  his  academic  pursuits  to  become  an  ideal 
Confederate  officer.  After  Gettysburg,  where  he  was  wounded  for  the  first  of  six  times, 
Martin  was  colonel  of  the  Eleventh  North  Carolina  Regiment,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
He  founded  Columbia  High  School,  Columbia,  Tennessee,  before  accepting  the  chair  of 
chemistry  at  Davidson  College  in  1870.  Martin  was  widely  respected  as  a  Christian  scholar 
and  challenging  teacher.  Van  Noppen  Papers. 

8  Lyman  Trumbull  (1813-1896),  a  native  of  Colchester,  Connecticut,  began  his  practice  of 
law  in  Belleville,  Illinois,  in  1837.  He  changed  his  political  affiliation  from  the  Democratic 
party  to  the  Republican  after  he  was  elected  as  a  Free-Soiler  to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1854.  Lincoln  supported  Trumbull,  who  opposed  Douglas  on  Kansas.  Trumbull  was 
aligned  with  the  Radicals  in  opposition  to  Andrew  Johnson  but  did  not  favor  Johnson's  im- 
peachment and  various  other  Radical  actions  which  he  thought  were  excessive.  His  speech 
referring  to  Graham  has  not  been  found.  CDAB,  1083. 

4  For  further  information  see  Davidson,  Major  John  Davidson. 

8Mary  Graham  Morrison  (1801-1864),  who  was  the  wife  of  the  Reverend  Robert  Hall 
Morrison,  first  president  of  Davidson  College.  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants." 

"This  inquiry  was  evidently  caused  by  Graham's  preparation  for  the  approaching  at- 
tempt to  break  the  will  of  James  C.  Johnston,  of  Chowan  County,  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sanity. 


Joseph  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Ingleside,  Gaston  Co.,  N.C. 
Nov.  8th  1866 


I  dont  think  I  have  paid  expenses  farming  this  year,  and  I  cant 
follow  the  same  plan  next.  I  must  have  a  reliable  man  to  farm  for  me, 
for  I  cant  look  after  it  as  close  as  it  requires.  I  did  not  work  ground 
enough  this  year  for  my  force.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  man  I  was 
talking  to  in  Charlotte;  he  was  to  answer  me  in  ten  days,  which  [is] 
about  to  expire.  I  suspect  I  should  have  taken  him  up  at  his  sugges- 
tion to  work  for  part  of  the  crop. 

My  little  patient  with  the  croup  has  recovered,  and  I  have  consider- 
able hope  of  curing  the  cateract  case  upon  which  I  operated  a  short 
time  since,  tho'  I  shall  have  to  repeat  the  operation  upon  one  eye.  I 
need  Gross'  Surgery  very  much  indeed,  but  my  calls  for  money  are  so 
numerous,  and  the  book  cost  so  much,  I  will  have  to  defer  getting  [it] 
for  a  while  yet.  It  cost  $15.00  in  Philadelphia.  I  think  it  very  high 
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indeed,  but  it  is  the  only  work  published  in  the  United  States  that 
approaches  a  complete  treatise  on  the  subject. 

If  we  are  to  sell  cotton  to  raise  the  money  for  Rankin,  dont  you 
think  it  well  to  sell  some  time  before  Christmas?  I  think  cotton  is 
always  lower  about  that  time,  but  I  dont  know  why.  I  have  not  heard 
the  price  of  cotton  in  Charlotte  since  we  were  there.  But,  it  is  ...  a 
matter  of  speculation  after  all  as  to  the  difference  in  price  from  time 
to  time.  I  must  try  and  raise  a  little  cotton  at  any  rate  next  year.  It  will 
bring  money  when  no  other  produce  will. 

You  said  you  thought  you  could  get  the  money  for  my  two  R.R. 
Coupons,  and  I  have  just  concluded  to  send  them  and  ask  you  to  try. 
What  do  you  think  about  the  Bonds,  you  know  they  fall  due  next 
spring. 


David  L.  Swain  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Chapel  Hill, 
November  9th.,  1866. 

Your  letter  of  the  6th.  was  received  on  Wednesday. 

I  read  so  much  as  relates  to  the  affairs  of  the  University  to  the 
Faculty  that  evening,  and  appointed  Dr.  Hubbard,1  &  Professors  C. 
Phillips,  Hepburn,2  Martin,  and  Smith,3  a  Committee  to  arrange  a 
scheme  of  studies  according  to  the  plan  suggested.  S.  F.  Phillips,  Esq., 
has  been  absent  during  the  week,  but  is  expected  home  tomorrow.  I 
will  have  a  conference  with  him,  immediately  on  his  return. 

I  send  you  Dr.  Abbot's  "Inquiries  concerning  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers, and  the  investigation  of  truth."  You  will  find  references  to  the 
subject  of  your  inquiries  on  pages  230-242.  The  volume,  though  not 
imposing  in  its  exterior  form,  has  had  a  much  more  extensive  circula- 
tion than  any  other  similar  work  ever  published  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  considered  by  competent  judges  a  work  of  the  highest  author- 
ity. It  was  written  originally  for  medical  students,  and  for  this  reason 
is  better  suited  to  your  purposes  than  an  ordinary  work  on  the 
abstract  science.  You  will  find  in  Blake's  Biographical  Dictionary  an 
interesting  notice  of  Dr.  Abercrombie.4  Independently  of  all  authority, 
I  learned  before  reading  any  thing  upon  the  subject,  from  observation 
and  personal  inquiries  almost  40  years  ago,  that  a  change  of  affection 
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Professors  Andrew  Dousa  Hepburn  (left)  and  William  Joseph  Martin  advo- 
cated major  changes  in  the  educational  system  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  later  resigned  from  the  faculty  because  of  their  convictions.  Photograph 
of  Hepburn  from  Cornelia  Rebekah  Shaw,  Davidson  College  (New  York:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company,  1923),  facing  p.  148;  of  Martin  from  a  copy  in  the  North 
Carolina  Collection,  University  of  North  Carolina  Library,  Chapel  Hill. 


in  relation  to  those  near  and  dear  to  us,  is  not  an  uncommon,  and 
very  certain  indication  of  incipient  insanity. 

Ella,  with  her  Mother  and  Gen'l  Atkins,  was  just  ready  to  step  into 
the  carriage  on  Tuesday  morning,  he  on  his  way  to  Illinois,  and  they 
to  Raleigh,  when  Ella  was  taken  quite  ill,  and  has  been  in  bed  ever 
since.  I  hope  she  is  out  of  danger  now. 


^ordyce  Mitchell  Hubbard  (1809-1888),  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  an  Episcopal 
minister,  was  professor  of  Latin  language  and  literature  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
(1849-1868).  He  was  the  author  of  a  life  of  William  R.  Davie  as  well  as  various  articles  and 
textbooks.  Lefler  and  Wager,  Orange  County,  332. 

2  Andrew  Dousa  Hepburn,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  attended  Jefferson  College,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  In  1860  he  joined  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  faculty,  assuming  the  chair  in  rhetoric  and  logic.  He  had  previously  served 
as  Presbyterian  minister  in  Rockingham  and  Rockbridge  counties  in  Virginia.  Hepburn 
later  became  president  of  Davidson  College.  Battle,  History  of  the  University,  I,  695-696,  735. 

"Hildreth  Hosea  Smith,  a  New  Hampshire  native  born  in  1820,  was  a  professor  and 
president  of  Catawba  College  at  the  time  of  his  election  in  1 856  to  the  chair  of  modern  lang- 
uages at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  After  leaving  the  university  in  1868,  Smith  or- 
ganized the  public  schools  of  Shelbyville,  Tennessee,  and  Houston,  Texas.  Subsequently, 
he  was  president  of  Sam  Houston  State  Normal  College  and,  later  still,  literary  editor  of 
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the  Atlanta  Journal.  He  was  married  to  Mary  B.  Hoke,  daughter  of  Michael  Hoke,  who  had 
opposed  Graham  in  the  gubernatorial  election  of  1844.  Among  their  children  was  Governor 
Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia.  Battle,  History  of  the  University,  I,  660. 

4Possibly  this  was  John  Abercrombie  (1780-1844),  the  Scottish  physician  and  pathologist. 

Webster's  Biographical  Dictionary,  5. 


Jonathan  Worth  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Raleigh, 

November  9th.,  1866. 

I  shall  feel  much  obliged  to  you  [if  you]  will  furnish  me  with  such 
observations  on  the  5th.  Sec.  of  the  Howard  amendment  as  you  may 
deem  appropriate  for  my  message.1 


1  There  is  a  distinct  indication  of  Graham's  thinking  and  writing  in  Governor  Worth's 
discussion  of  the  fifth  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  (Howard)  Amendment  in  his  1866  annual 
message;  however,  no  record  of  Graham's  direct  influence  has  been  found. 


Alexander  H.  Stephens  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Crawfordville,  Georgia, 
Nov.  12th.,  1866. 

Hon.  William  M.  Reese,1  the  presiding  Judge  in  this  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit, has  requested  me  to  give  him  the  name  of  some  eminent  lawyer 
in  your  State  to  whom  he  could  apply  for  an  opinion  upon  some 
points  of  North  Carolina  law,  coming  up  before  him  for  Judicial 
decision.  Are  you  well  pleased  with  me  for  referring  him  to  you  as  the 
most  eminent  and  competent  one  of  my  acquaintance  in  your  State  to 
give  him  light  upon  the  subject  he  wants?  What  the  matter  is  I  do  not 
know.  I  have  simply  received  a  message  and  request  from  him  to  the 
effect  stated,  and  I  return  him  this  letter  to  you,  which  I  suppose  he 
will  forward  to  you  with  one  making  known  specifically  his  wishes. 

My  health  is  much  better  than  it  was  when  we  parted.  I  trust  you 
keep  in  good  bodily  condition,  notwithstanding  the  ominous  shadow 
of  coming  events. 


William  Miller  Reese,  lawyer,  jurist,  and  politician,  was  a  delegate  to  the  Georgia  con- 
stitutional conventions  of  1865  and  1877.  An  ardent  Democrat  and  Redeemer,  he  was  a 
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state  senator  in  the  1871  session.  I.  W.  Avery,  The  History  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  From  1850  to 
1881,  Embracing  Three  Important  Epochs:  The  Decade  Before  the  War  of  1861-5;  The  War;  The 
Period  of  Reconstruction,  With  Portraits  of  the  Leading  Public  Men  of  this  Era  (New  York:  Brown 
and  Derby,  Publishers,  1881),  348,  353,  464,  529. 


John  Berry  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
SENATE  CHAMBER. 

Raleigh, 

November  22nd., 
1866. 

The  two  houses  have  orginised  8c  proceded  to  buisiness  as  you  per- 
cive  from  the  papers 

I  am  verry  much  in  hopes  that  we  shall  have  A  short  sesion  &  return 
home  by  Chrismus  this  seemes  to  be  the  wish  of  many  that  I  have 
conversed  With  on  the  subject 

I  expected  to  have  had  an  interview  with  you  before  I  came  down 
but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  pressing  ingagements 

I  wished  to  consult  you  on  the  subject  of  the  state  credit  the  ques- 
tion is  how  is  that  to  be  don  it  certainly  cant  be  don  by  taxation  at 
present  the  Federal  and  state  tax  for  the  ordinary  expences  of  the  gov- 
erment  is  as  much  as  oure  people  can  beare  at  present  hoever  som 
other  plan  must  be  goten  upon  to  accomplish  that  object  I  suppose 
that  the  outstanding  cupons  not  provided  for  wont  be  less  than  5A  of 
A  Million  this  year  and  there  sems  to  be  so  much  opisition  to  funding 
in  new  bonds  &  therby  compounding  the  intrust  that  I  dout  verry 
much  if  that  can  be  don 

when  you  were  over  at  your  plantashion  in  south  Carolina  did  you 
see  any  of  ther  treasury  notes  8c  if  so  how  do  they  avaide  the  constitu- 
shonal  dificulty  I  herd  that  they  were  passing  at  par  with  greenbacks 
in  Chalot  our  people  have  this  thing  verry  much  at  hart  and  I  hope 
you  will  take  the  subject  under  consideration  8c  if  you  can  fall  upon 
any  plausable  plan  please  prepare  A  bill  8c  send  it  to  me  somthing 
must  be  don  to  sustaine  the  credit  of  the  state  8c  in  doing  that  if  we 
can  create  a  stay  curency  we  will  accomplish  much 

I  hope  you  will  give  this  subject  the  consideration  its  importance 
intitles  it  to 

Tusday  Next  is  set  a  part  for  the  election  of  united  states  sena- 
tor in  confidenc  who  shall  that  be  if  you  have  A  suggestion  to 
make  8c  dont  wish  it  known  to  others  it  shall  be  keep  confidensial  if 
I  have  it  in  my  power  I  will  call  8c  see  you  on  Sunday  evning  next 
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Edward  Stanly1  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

San  Francisco, 
Nov.  23rd.,  1866. 

I  am  greatly  obliged  by  your  kindness  in  sending  me  a  copy  of  your 
excellent  discourse,  in  memory  of  our  much  lamented  friend,  Mr. 
Badger. 

From  the  regard  and  respect  he  always  cherished  for  you,  it  would 
have  soothed  his  sorrows  could  he  have  known  that  these  "fair  rites  of 
tenderness"  would  have  been  discharged  by  you.  I  assure  you,  it  has 
afforded  deep  gratification  to  his  surviving  relatives. 

There  is  one  anecdote  told  of  his  father,  Thomas  Badger,  which  I 
wish  you  had  known.  I  heard  it  from  Aunt  Lydia,  the  mother  of  Mr. 
Geo.  E.  Badger,  and  from  others. 

When  Thomas  Badger  came  to  No.  Ca.  he  landed  in  New  Bern,  & 
went  to  a  boarding  house  on  the  Square,  a  larger  portion  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  Academy.  He  had  only  a  bundle  of  clothes,  as  I  have 
heard  from  an  old  colored  man,  who,  when  a  boy,  showed  him  the 
way  to  the  boarding  house,  afterwards  the  residence  of  Mr.  Asa  Jones,2 
and  of  the  widow  of  Jno.  M.  Roberts.3 

From  New  Bern  he  started,  on  foot,  for  the  residence  of  Gen'l  Whit- 
field,4 about  fourteen  miles  above  Kinston,  where  he  taught  school 
and  studied  law. 

He  spent  the  first  night  from  New  Bern  at  the  residence  of  Wyriott 
Kilpatrick,5  (called  "Worry  Kilpatrick")  distant  twenty  miles  from 
New  Bern.  The  location  of  the  house  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  my 
father.  On  the  morning  he  was  about  to  leave,  Mr.  Kilpatrick,  &  had 
said  Farewell,  he  saw  a  horse,  saddled  &  tied  near  the  gate.  Kilpatrick 
told  him  that  horse  was  for  him.  Badger  remonstrated,  said  he  was 
able  to  walk,  was  a  stranger,  that  his  hospitable  friend  was  unwise  in 
trusting  a  horse  to  a  stranger;  and  that  he  had  no  means  of  returning 
the  horse.  Kilpatrick  merely  insisted,  in  an  earnest,  rough  way,  say- 
ing—  "You  shall  not  walk  away  from  my  house,  d m  me  if  you 

shall;  no  man  ever  talked  as  you  can,  could  steal  a  horse."  And  he 
rode  to  Gen'l  Whitfield's.  When  he  had  license  to  practice,  he 
attended  Wayne  Court,  and  told  his  wife  he  was  too  poor  to  buy  a 
dinner,  and  was  compelled  by  hunger  to  eat  green  apples  from  an 
orchard.  Judge  Gaston  told  me  that  Thomas  Badger  was  as  great  a 
man  as  his  son,  and  what  he  said  was  no  poor  compliment. 

Thomas  Badger  was  not  only  an  orator,  but  a  poet  and  a  painter, 
which  was  well  known  to  his  family  and  intimate  friends.  He  was 
some  years  without  business,  but  after  he  had  one  case,  he  soon 
acquired  a  large  practice,  for  he  made  an  impression — it  being  the 
fashion  of  our  Country  to  attend  Court  in  crowds,  as  you  and  I  know. 
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I  hope  I  have  not  bored  you  with  this  story — possibly  it  may  inter- 
est some  of  our  friends,  when  we  are  gone. 

I  feel  great  anxiety  on  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  No.  Ca.  I 
wish  she  had  her  representatives  in  Congress,  but  I  do  not  see  how  her 
people  can  be  expected  to  disfranchise  so  many  good  and  excellent 
patriots,  as  is  expected  by  one  of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendments. 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  State  voluntarily  to  allow  negroes  to 
vote,  who  could  read  and  write,  &  had  a  fixed  amount  of  property? 
They  always  voted  with  the  best  portion  of  society;  and  have  a  natural 
ambition  to  be  with  gentlemen.  Could  they  ever  do  worse  than  to  elect 
such  men  as  "Beast  Butler,"6  and  the  prize  fighting  gambler 
Morrissey?7 

If  you  ever  meet  our  old  friends  Gilliam,8  Mebane9  $c  Waddell,10 
remember  me  to  them  most  kindly. 

Do  me  the  favor  to  present  my  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Graham. 

I  shall  esteem  it  a  great  favor  to  hear  from  you,  and  hope  you  can 
give  me  some  good  news  of  the  old  North  State,  for  whose  people  I 
have  the  strongest  attachment,  and  in  the  welfare  of  whose  patriotic 
sons,  like  yourself,  I  shall  always  feel  the  deepest  interest. 


Edward  Stanly  (1810-1872),  son  of  John  Stanly  of  New  Bern,  was  a  lawyer  and  politi- 
cian. Twice  a  Whig  congressman  (1837-1843  and  1849-1853),  he  was  an  extreme  nationalist 
and  a  leader  of  his  party.  In  1854  Stanly  resettled  in  San  Francisco,  California,  where  he 
quickly  established  a  successful  legal  practice.  An  opponent  of  secession,  he  was  convinced 
that  North  Carolina  had  been  misled  through  Democratic  trickery;  therefore,  he  accepted 
Lincoln's  offer  as  military  governor  of  North  Carolina  in  1862  after  the  Federal  successes  in 
the  East.  Stanly  became  disenchanted  when  he  learned  that  easy  restoration  of  a  civil  gov- 
ernment loyal  to  the  Union  was  illusory.  He  opposed  emancipation  and  resigned  in  Janu- 
ary, 1863,  to  return  to  California.  CDAB,  994. 

2  Asa  Jones  has  not  been  identified. 

3Jno.  M.  Roberts  has  not  been  identified. 

4Gen'l  Whitfield  has  not  been  identified. 

6Wyriott  ("Worry")  Kilpatrick  has  not  been  identified. 

6  Benjamin  F.  Butler. 

7John  Morrissey  (1831-1878),  a  native  of  Ireland  who  was  reared  in  New  York,  was  a 
gambler,  prizefighter,  and  politician.  After  a  public  school  education,  he  lived  briefly  in 
California  before  returning  to  New  York,  where  he  managed  gambling  houses  in  New  York 
City  and  Saratoga.  He  was  the  heavyweight  champion  of  the  world  in  the  1850s  and  in  1863 
purchased  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Saratoga  racecourse.  A  Democrat,  he  served  two 
terms  in  Congress  (1867-1871)  and  in  the  New  York  assembly  (1875-1878).  After  1870  he  was 
engaged  primarily  with  his  gambling  interests  and  the  Saratoga  track.  Biographical  Directory 
of  Congress,  1363;  CDAB,  704. 

"Robert  B.  Gilliam. 

9  Giles  Mebane  (1809-1899),  a  native  of  Orange  County,  was  graduated  by  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  1831.  A  lawyer  by  profession,  he  was  a  Whig  in  politics.  He  served 
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Orange  County  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  1844,  1846,  and  1848  sessions  and  Ala- 
mance County  in  the  1854  and  1860  sessions.  Representing  Alamance,  he  was  Speaker  of 
the  state  Senate  in  the  1862  and  1864  sessions.  In  1879  he  represented  Caswell  County  in  the 
state  Senate.  He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  conventions  of  1861-1862  and 
1865-1866.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  423;  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  314-315,  317,  322, 
327-331,  458,  824,  832. 

10Hugh  Waddell  (1799-1879),  of  Orange  County,  an  1818  graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  was  a  lawyer  by  profession.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1828,  state  senator  in  1836,  1844,  and  1846,  and  lieutenant  governor  in  1836.  Waddell  was 
an  erstwhile  Whig  and  a  close  friend  of  Graham.  Lefler  and  Wager,  Orange  County,  340; 
Spencer  Alumni  Project. 


Joseph  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Ingleside,  Gaston  Co.,  N.C. 
Nov.  26th,  1866 

Your  kind  favor  of  21st  Inst  was  received  today,  and  I  am  much 
obliged  for  your  attention  in  collecting  the  money  on  the  coupons. 

Today  I  drew  up  and  delivered  an  agreement  to  sell  my  gold  mine 
and  65V2  acres  of  land  to  an  Agent  of  a  Northern  Mining  Company, 
provided  they  pay  me  $5000.00  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  January 
next.  I  gave  the  Agent  to  understand  that  if  he  sells  to  them  for  the 
above  sum  he  will  only  have  to  pay  me  $4000.00.  I  hope  by  making 
such  a  liberal  offer  I  may  succeed  in  the  sale.  I  took  him  to  look  at  it 
last  Friday,  he  appeared  to  understand  finding  gold.  He  tested  a  little 
of  the  earth  and  discovered  some.  Tho'  he  says  there  is  a  better  vein 
than  the  one  which  has  been  worked.  It  would  be  a  considerable  help 
if  I  could  dispose  of  the  property  for  that  sum,  but  I  fear  he  will  not 
be  able  to  effect  a  sale. 

I  saw  the  photographs  at  Aunt  Violet's1  of  yourself  and  Mother  and 
think  them  pretty  good  and  would  like  very  much  to  have  one. 

I  am  making  but  little  by  my  practice  now.  The  country  is  very 
healthy  indeed  at  this  time.  I  look  for  Willie  next  Monday  on  his  way 
down  to  Leper's.  I  will  send,  at  your  suggestion,  my  dry  cows  down 
there  this  week.  My  pastures  are  about  exhausted.  Willie  was  one  year 
old  last  Friday  and  weighed  23V2  lbs.  He  is  not  very  well  just  [now],  as 
he  is  cutting  his  stomach  teeth.  Bettie  joins  in  love  to  all. 


1  Violet  Graham  Alexander  was  the  widow  of  Moses  Winslow  Alexander,  M.D.,  of  Meck- 
lenburg County.  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants." 
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John  Lindsay  Morehead  to  William  A.  Graham         unc 

Charlotte,  N.C., 
November  30th.,  1866. 

As  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  you  again  after  our  confer- 
ence at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  I  did  not  learn  whether  you  had  accepted 
the  appointment  as  one  of  the  referees  in  the  R'l  R'd  case,  or  had  the 
matter  still  under  consideration. 

My  anxiety  to  have  this  matter,  which  gave  my  poor  old  Father1  so 
much  trouble,  settled  at  once,  by  reference  to  you  and  Judge  Ruffin, 
in  preference  to  a  long  course  of  litigation,  must  be  my  apology  for 
again  troubling  you  in  regard  to  it.  My  endeavor,  as  Administrator, 
shall  be,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  carry  out  what  I  think  would  have  been 
Father's  wishes  in  regard  to  business  matters,  were  he  living.  I  feel, 
from  the  very  high  regard  and  friendship  which  I  know  he  ever  enter- 
tained for  you  and  Judge  Ruffin,  (and  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that 
I  have  inherited  the  same  feeling  for  you  both)  that  there  never  was  a 
time  since  this  debt  was  due,  that  he  would  not  have  been  willing  to 
leave  it  to  you  gentlemen  to  decide  the  question  in  dispute. 

If  your  attention  to  this  would  cause  you  to  neglect  other  matters  by 
which  you  would  suffer  pecuniary  loss,  I  hope  you  will  not  let  that 
influence  your  decision  as  to  taking  hold  of  it,  for  it  would  be  my 
intention  and  desire  that  you  should  have  additional  compensation 
for  such  neglect. 

Father  thought  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  so  did  I,  that  this  mat- 
ter was  in  a  fair  way  of  settlement,  but  as  the  present  managers  of  the 
Road  seem  to  prefer  that  it  should  be  again  referred,  and  to  indicate 
their  willingness  to  leave  it  to  you  and  Judge  Ruffin,  I  give  my  cheer- 
ful consent,  if  you  will  undertake  it,  which  I  hope  you  have  already 
decided  to  do. 


*Gov.  John  Motley  Morehead  had  been  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  Com- 
pany (1850-1855)  and  was  one  of  its  staunchest  supporters.  Burton  Alva  Konkle,  John  Motley 
Morehead  and  the  Development  of  North  Carolina,  1796-1866  (Philadelphia:  William  J.  Campbell, 
1922),  273-399  passim. 
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David  L.  Swain  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

[with  enclosure] 

Chapel  Hill, 

November  31st.  [sic],  1866. 

I  send  herewith  some  references  to  authorities  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
ordered mental  action,  supplied  at  my  instance  by  Prof.  Hepburn. 
The  closing  reference  is  translated  from  a  German  work,  which  he 
obtained  during  his  recent  visit  to  Europe,  and  which  he  says  is 
regarded  as  the  best,  and  is  the  most  recent  work  upon  the  subject. 

I  enclose,  in  addition,  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Gov.  Perry,1  which  I 
would  have  been  pleased  if  I  could  have  had  an  opportunity  to  submit 
to  your  consideration  in  advance  of  its  transmission.  Gen'l  Atkins, 
who  was  detained  until  Monday  on  account  of  Ella's  illness,  took  a 
copy,  and  may  place  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Raymond  for  publication 
in  the  New-York  Times,  if  upon  interview,  it  seems  to  make  a  favor- 
able impression.  In  this  event,  I  may  follow  it  up  with  a  second  letter, 
but  will  desire  a  conference  with  you  before  publication. 

I  advised  Mrs.  Spencer  promptly  of  the  error  in  relation  to  Mrs. 
Morrison's  age,  and  she  was  then  hourly  expecting  the  receipt  of 
proof  sheets,  but  the  work  has  gone  to  press,  without  opportunity 
being  afforded  her  for  revision.  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  Watchman  containing  the  account  of  our  visit  to  Sherman's  Head 
Quarters.  Mrs.  Spencer's  volume,  however,  will  probably  be  here  in  a 
week  or  so. 

Mr.  Phillips2  has  been  at  home  but  a  single  day  since  you  left  us. 
He  is  at  Raleigh  at  present,  and  is  not  expected  to  return  until  the 
close  of  the  week.  He  will,  I  suppose,  meet  you  at  Hillsborough  on 
Monday.  Prof.  Phillips  is  trying  his  hand  upon  a  memorial  and  will, 
I  hope,  succeed  in  framing  a  good  one.  Dr.  Hubbard,  Prof.  Martin,  & 
Prof.  Hepburn,  as  a  Committee,  have  arranged  a  curriculum  of  stud- 
ies,3 for  a  reorganization,  which  is,  I  think,  calculated  to  meet  with 
general  acceptance. 

Ella  is  improving  in  health,  Sc  will,  I  hope,  be  able  to  leave  her 
room  in  two  or  three  days.  Mrs.  Swain  $c  Anna  are  in  usual  health. 

With  assurances  of  kind  regard  for  every  member  of  your  house- 
hold, from  me  and  mine, 

I  remain, 

Very  truly  Yours, 
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Swain's  letter,  dated  November  19,  1866,  was  published  in  the  Raleigh  Sentinel  of 
November  26.  He  wrote  two  more  letters  to  Perry  dated  December  7,  1866,  and  January  7, 
1867;  these,  too,  were  published  in  the  Sentinel,  and  all  three  appeared  in  various  northern 
papers. 

2 Samuel  F.  Phillips. 

3 No  copy  of  the  Hubbard-Martin-Hepburn  suggestions  has  been  found;  however,  it 
should  be  noted  that  Kemp  P.  Battle,  historian  of  the  university,  reported  that  these  men 
made  valuable  suggestions  to  a  curriculum  committee  composed  of  Gov.  Jonathan  Worth, 
Samuel  F.  Phillips,  Kemp  P.  Battle,  Thomas  Settle,  and  Thomas  S.  Ashe.  Graham  was  of- 
fered, but  deferred  to  Governor  Worth,  the  chairmanship  of  this  committee,  which  was  to 
report  to  the  trustees  in  December,  1867.  Battle,  History  of  the  University,  I,  764-765. 


[Enclosure] 

David  L.  Swain  to  Benjamin  F.  Perry  unc 

Chapel  Hill, 
November  19th.,  1866. 

I  have  received  and  read,  with  the  attention  it  deserves,  the  copy  of 
your  letter  of  the  26th.  ult.  to  Charles  W.  Woodward,  Esq.1 

Your  analysis  of  the  Howard  Amendment  is  so  clear,  and  the  objec- 
tions you  present  to  its  adoption  so  forcible,  that  there  is  little  neces- 
sity for  further  discussion, — none  indeed  for  those  who  understand 
the  peculiar  condition  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  South.  The  great 
obstacle  at  present  to  a  perpetual  and  perfect  union  is  the  want  of 
accurate  information  at  the  North,  of  the  true  condition  and  feelings 
of  the  Southern  people.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  Framers  of  the 
Amendment  really  knew,  as  statesmen  ought  to  know,  those  for 
whom  they  legislate,  they  would  not  for  a  moment  urge  its  adoption, 
much  less  insist  upon  it  as  a  sine  qua  non.2 

The  third  section  proposes  a  double  disfranchisement  of  nine  tenths 
of  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  I  do  not  overstate  the  case,  when  I 
assume  that  not  one  tenth  of  those  who  would  be  regarded  as  falling 
within  the  range  of  selection  under  a  system  of  unrestricted  suffrage, 
are  eligible  to  office  under  the  State  or  Federal  Government.  While  all 
who  gave  aid  or  comfort  to  the  insurgents,  no  matter  to  how  great  or 
small  an  extent,  have  the  right  to  vote,  not  for  the  men  of  their  choice, 
but  for  persons  selected  from  that  tenth  of  the  community  who,  as  a 
general  rule,  without  any  reference  to  political  opinions,  have  no 
paramount  claims  to  consideration,  mental  or  moral.  My  acquaint- 
ance with  prominent  men  throughout  the  State,  is  perhaps  as  general 
as  that  of  any  other  citizen,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance 
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in  any  one  of  the  congressional  districts,  of  a  person  who  can  honestly 
take  the  test  oath  who  in  1860  would  have  regarded  himself,  or  was 
considered  by  others,  as  one  of  the  number  who  might  reasonably 
aspire  to  a  seat  in  the  national  councils.  Is  it  any  evidence  of  a  want  of 
loyalty  to  decline  acceptance  of  such  a  system  of  suffrage?  It  might 
seem  strange  if,  instead  of  the  privilege  of  selection  from  a  tithe  of  our 
own,  we  were  allowed  to  vote  for  citizens  of  other  States  to  represent 
us.  For  one,  I  could  name  a  score  of  citizens  of  other  States  of  the 
American  Union,  of  either  political  party,  for  whom  I  would  much 
more  willingly  vote,  then  for  any  one  in  this  congressional  district 
who  can  give  the  evidence  of  loyalty  required  by  the  test  oath. 

Suppose  the  third  section  adopted,  how  many  voters  would  avail 
themselves  of  what  has  hitherto  been  considered  the  inestimable  right 
of  suffrage?  Not  more  than  half  the  voters  participated  in  the  last 
election  for  Governor  and  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  A  much 
smaller  proportion,  and  that  not  always  the  most  discrete,  would 
attend  the  polls,  and  the  portion  of  the  tenth  selected  would  not 
always  be  the  most  discrete  and  intelligent  of  those  eligible  for  office. 
One  thing  is  very  certain,  those  most  apt  to  secure  a  majority  of  votes 
under  such  a  system,  would  be  the  least  loyal  in  profession  and  devo- 
tion to  the  union,  and  the  most  objectionable  to  those  who  have  been 
its  most  earnest  advocates  in  times  of  the  greatest  peril. 

I  will  not  do  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  the  injustice  to  suppose,  that 
the  majority  desired  the  adoption  of  a  basis  of  suffrage  for  the  South 
that  would  insure  the  selection  of  the  least  loyal  of  the  small  propor- 
tion of  those  eligible  to  office,  yet  such  would  be  the  inevitable  result, 
and  therefore  I  repeat  that  the  author  of  the  amendment,  (Judge 
Howard)  himself,  would  [not]  desire  its  adoption  if  he  were  accurately 
acquainted  with  our  condition. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  divine  the  character  of  our  representatives 
if  this  rule  shall  be  forced  upon  us.  Let  us  enquire  for  a  moment  who 
will  be  excluded.  Take  your  State,  for  an  example.  From  early  life  to 
the  present  time,  I  have  had  opportunities  to  know  something  of  your 
public  men.  I  knew  Mr.  Pettigrew3  personally — met  him  in  Charles- 
ton in  1861,  corresponded  with  him  during  the  entire  period  of  the 
War,  to  within  two  or  three  weeks  of  his  death,  regarded  him  when 
living,  and  venerate  him  now  that  he  is  no  more,  as  one  of  the  ablest 
and  purest  men  I  have  ever  known.  I  cannot  say  that,  if  he  was  alive, 
he  could  not  take  the  test  oath,  but  I  can  affirm  with  great  confidence, 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  do  it. 

My  personal  knowledge  of  you  extends  through  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, we  were  school  mates  and  intimate  friends  in  early  life,  and  at 
all  subsequent  periods,  I  have  been  familiar  with  your  history.  With- 
out entering  into  details  that  might  be  offensive  to  delicacy,  I  can  say 
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with  confidence,  that  investigation  would  establish  the  fact  beyond 
controversy,  that  from  the  first  avowal  of  nullification  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, in  his  letter  to  General  Hamilton,4  until  the  secession  of  your 
State,  no  member  of  the  Committee,  not  even  excepting  Senator  John- 
son5 of  Maryland,  has  ever  been  placed  in  circumstances  that  required 
or  admitted  of  the  constant,  unflinching,  hazardous  devotion  to  the 
union,  and  opposition  to  nullification  and  secession,  which  has  char- 
acterized the  whole  course  of  your  political  life.  President  Johnson  (in 
1829-30  I  believe)  resided  in  Laurens,  the  adjoining  district  to  Green- 
ville in  your  State,  and  few  persons  beyond  the  limits  of  South-Caro- 
lina are  as  familiar  as  he,  or  sympathized  as  deeply  as  he,  on  the  con- 
flicts which  you  waged  during  so  many  years  in  behalf  of  the  Union. 
You  cannot  take  the  oath,  and  what  I  affirm  in  relation  to  those  in 
North-Carolina  who  can,  will  apply  with  not  less  force  to  South-Caro- 
lina. You  have  no  honest  and  competent  men  who  can  submit  to  a 
test  of  loyalty,  which  is,  in  my  estimation,  as  clearly  unconstitutional 
as  inexpedient. 

And  yet  we  are  told,  honestly  no  doubt  on  the  part  of  many  who  say 
so,  that  a  range  of  confiscation  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
civilization  since  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror,  is  a  mild  pun- 
ishment for  Confederate  treason.  The  descendants  of  Shay  Rebellion- 
ists,  Whiskey  Insurrectionists,  and  Hartford  Conventionists  can  afford 
to  be  merciful,  if  not  magnanimous. 

We  are  assured,  moreover,  with  equal  honesty  and  sincerity,  that 
Southern  Statesmen  ought  to  consent  to  exclusion  from  office  with 
exultation,  and  thus  open  the  way  to  office  and  emolument  to  those 
who,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  never  have  been  thought 
of  by  themselves  or  others,  in  connexion  with  official  station.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  you  may  remember,  on  a  memorable  occasion, 
expressed  very  different  sentiments. 

When,  with  a  view  to  censure  Mr.  Webster,  a  Pennsylvania  repre- 
sentative introduced  a  Resolution  calling  upon  the  President  for 
information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  secret  service  fund  had 
been  expended,  Mr.  Adams  expressed  his  willingness  to  vote  for  it  if 
the  member  would  aver  that  his  purpose  was  to  impeach  Mr.  Webster 
as  Secretary  of  State.  In  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Webster  was 
not  then  in  office,  and  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  impeachment, 
Mr.  Adams  remarked,  in  substance,  that  he  understood  the  Constitu- 
tion very  differently,  that  he  had  arrived  at  that  period  of  life  when, 
with  the  exception  of  the  station  he  then  held,  he  had  nothing  to 
expect  or  desire  at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen,  but  that  he  had  filled 
the  highest  office  in  their  gift,  and  that  for  any  malfeasance  in  office 
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he  was  still  amenable  to  impeachment,  and  punishment,  that  he 
would  regard  as  worse  than  death  disqualification  to  hold  office.  That 
sentence  is  proposed  to  be  passed  upon  you,  under  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  to  be  adopted  with  about  as  much  regard  to  the 
spirit  of  that  instrument  as  would  characterize  an  impeachment  of  our 
friend,  Governor  Graham,  for  some  misdemeanor  yet  to  be  discovered, 
committed  while  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  tried  by  the  Senate,  without  a 
preliminary  finding  by  the  House  of  Representatives  as  the  great 
inquest  of  the  nation. 

I  hazard  little  in  saying  that  if  you  and  he  had  been  admitted  to 
your  seats  in  the  Senate,  a  wiser  scheme  of  adjustment  would  have 
been  adopted,  and  one  much  more  favorable  to  the  true  union  men  of 
the  South,  than  the  Howard  Amendment. 

I  remain,  with  great  respect,  etc., 


Your  old  friend, 


Charles  W.  Woodward  was  a  Philadelphia  Democrat  who  was  active  in  the  congres- 
sional elections  of  1866.  Concerned  about  the  fate  of  his  party,  on  October  15,  1866,  he 
wrote  Benjamin  F.  Perry  regarding  the  distortion  of  southern  attitudes  by  the  Radical  Re- 
publicans. He  urged  that  the  South  accept  the  Howard  (Fourteenth)  Amendment;  other- 
wise, even  worse  terms  might  be  imposed  by  the  triumphant  Radicals.  Perry's  response, 
dated  October  26,  1866,  was  published  in  the  Columbia  Phoenix,  November  4,  1866,  and  in  the 
Daily  Sentinel  (Raleigh),  November  13,  1866.  He  refuted  the  charges  that  the  main  impedi- 
ment to  restoration  was  the  intransigence  of  old  political  and  secession  leaders.  The  Con- 
federate states  had  accepted  the  requirements  of  President  Andrew  Johnson  in  good  faith 
and  had  pledged  loyalty  to  the  United  States  in  anticipation  of  reunion.  Now,  Perry  com- 
plained, the  Radical  Republicans  were  proposing  new  requirements.  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment  was  unacceptable  because  it  was  intended  to  dishonor  a  brave  people  and  to 
destroy  the  southern  way  of  life.  It  gave  the  franchise  to  all  Negroes  in  the  South  without 
regard  to  fitness  or  moral  character;  it  proposed  that  the  southern  states  would  lose  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  in  equal  proportion  to  Negroes  who  were  denied  suffrage;  and  it  de- 
manded the  ostracism  of  all  southern  political  leaders  who  had  ever  held  public  office. 
Perry  averred  that  the  principal  Radical  objective  was  to  secure  permanent  control  of  thes 
government  and  that  the  amendment  was  the  product  of  a  Radical  desire  for  revenge.  In 
reply  to  Woodward's  warning,  he  answered:  "What  security  has  the  South  that  worse 
terms  may  not  be  imposed,  if  the  amendment  is  adopted?"  At  least  by  opposing  the  malig- 
nant amendment,  the  South  would  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  it  had  not  volun- 
tarily adopted  the  instrument  of  its  own  oppression.  Its  honor  would  be  unsullied. 

After  reading  Perry's  response  to  Woodward,  David  L.  Swain,  an  Asheville  classmate 
and  old  friend,  wrote  the  former  provisional  governor  of  South  Carolina,  congratulating 
him  on  his  stand.  Swain  agreed  that  the  South  should  oppose  the  Howard  Amendment.  He 
was  particularly  incensed  by  section  three  because  it  would  enfranchise  the  entire  adult 
male  Negro  population  while  barring  from  public  life  the  most  prominent  white  men  in  the 
South.  Swain's  letter  to  Perry  was  dated  November  19,  1866.  It  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  was  reprinted  in  the  Daily  Sentinel,  November  30,  1866.  In  addition  to  the  letters 
themselves  see  also  Lillian  Adele  Kibler,  Benjamin  F.  Perry,  South  Carolina  Unionist  (Durham: 
Duke  University  Press,  1946),  35-37,  446-447. 
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2  "Necessary  condition. 


3James  Louis  Petigru  (1789-1863),  of  South  Carolina,  has  been  characterized  as  his  native 
state's  "greatest  private  citizen."  He  was  a  lawyer  who  took  an  active  role  in  public  affairs. 
A  graduate  of  South  Carolina  College  (1809),  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812  and  was 
state  attorney  general  (1822-1830);  but,  except  for  a  two-year  term  as  federal  district  at- 
torney (1851-1853),  he  held  no  public  political  or  judicial  offices  post-1830.  Petigru  was  an 
eloquent  opponent  of  John  C.  Calhoun's  nullification  and  secession  theories.  As  leader  of 
the  beleaguered  Unionists  in  his  state,  he  opposed  secession  but  was  distressed  at  Lincoln's 
policy  of  coercion.  Despite  the  unpopular  political  stand  which  he  took,  Petigru  was  a 
superb  advocate  who  was  the  undisputed  head  of  the  South  Carolina  bar.  CDAB,  791-792. 

4James  Hamilton  (1786-1857),  of  South  Carolina,  an  erstwhile  law  partner  of  James  L. 
Petigru,  was  a  Democratic  congressman,  1822-1829,  and  governor,  1830-1832.  He  was  a 
Jacksonian  opponent  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  a  leader  in  the  antitariff  movement,  and  a 
nullificationist.  He  convened  the  popular  convention  that  embraced  Calhoun's  theories  and 
negated  the  Tariff  of  1832.  Subsequently,  he  resigned  the  governorship  to  take  active  com- 
mand of  South  Carolina  troops.  Hamilton  changed  his  mind  about  nullification  and  sup- 
ported the  compromise  which  secured  tariff  reduction.  CDAB,  392. 

5Reverdy  Johnson. 


Jonathan  Worth  to  William  A.  Graham        A&H:  worth 

Raleigh 
12/66 

On  recpt  of  yours  of  the  8th  inst.  in  relation  to  certain  soldiers  from 
this  State  supposed  to  be  still  detained  at  Point  Look  Out  I  addressed 
the  Sec.  of  War1  on  the  subject.  When  I  shall  have  heard  from  him,  I 
will  appraise  you  of  the  tenor  of  his  reply. 


Edwin  M.  Stanton. 


William  A.  Graham  to  T.  Johnson  &  L.  W.  Johnson     a&h 

Hillsborough,  N.C. 
December  3rd  1866 

Messrs  T.  &  L.  W.  Johnson 
Law  Booksellers  Phila. 

Though  not  in  your  line  of  business,  will  you  do  me  the  favor  to 
purchase  the  latest  edition  of  "Gross'  Surgery",  one  copy,  and  forward 
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by  Express  to  Dr.  Joseph  Graham,  care  of  Sinclair  &  Bernheim,  Char- 
lotte N.C.  I  enclose  $15.  which  I  am  told  is  the  price  of  the  work,  and 
will  be  greatly  obliged  by  a  line  informing  me  it  has  been  sent  as 
above  directed. 


David  L.  Swain  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Raleigh, 

December  6th.,  1866. 

Judge  Merrimon1  and  Gov.  Vance  are  both  here,  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  Johnston  will  case  is  to  be  continued,  will  both  return 
home  from  here.  You  have,  of  course,  been  notified,  and  will  therefore 
have  it  in  your  power,  I  hope,  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  on  Monday. 

I  hope  that  Judge  Ruffin  and  Mr.  Cameron2  will  bear  you 
company. 

It  will  be  a  dangerous,  and  may  prove  a  life  and  death  struggle,  and 
the  University  never  needed  your  aid  so  preeminently  before.  Judge 
Ruffin  may  be  able  to  render  very  important  assistance. 

I  entertain  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  transfer  the  fund  to  any  other  than  a  public  institution. 
It  must  either  be  employed  in  connection  with  the  University,  or  a 
separate  school,  under  the  name  of  a  college  established.  The  greatest 
effort  will  most  probably  be  to  do  nothing,  and  reserve  the  question 
of  disposition  to  a  future  Assembly. 


1  Augustus  Summerfield  Merrimon  (1830-1892),  of  Buncombe  County,  was  a  successful 
lawyer,  an  excellent  trial  judge,  and  a  highly  regarded  appellate  judge.  He  was  a  Union 
Whig  commoner  in  1860;  briefly  a  Confederate  soldier  in  1861;  solicitor,  1861-1865;  and 
superior  court  judge,  1865-1867.  In  1867  he  moved  to  Raleigh  where  he  became  one  of  the 
chief  opponents  of  congressional  reconstruction,  serving  on  the  panel  which  presented  the 
case  against  Holden  in  impeachment  proceedings.  He  declined  the  nomination  for  governor 
in  1868  but  accepted  in  1872  and  was  defeated.  He  was  a  Democratic  United  States  senator, 
1873-1879;  associate  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court,  1883-1889;  and  chief  justice, 
1889-1892.  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  "Augustus  Summerfield  Merrimon,"  DAB,  XII, 
569. 

2  Paul  C.  Cameron. 
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Charles  Phillips  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C., 

Thursday,  December  6th.,  1866. 

It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  want  this  programme  for 
an  Agricultural  School  here,  before  the  Trustees,  or  before  the  Legis- 
lature. So  I  send  it,  and  ask  you  to  take  care  of  it,  as  I  have  not  time  to 
take  a  copy. 

We  are  all  well,  but  find  it  very  hard  to  be  poor.  My  wife  says  she 
"can  get  on  with  every  part  of  house  cleaning  but  the  carrying  out  the 
slops."  I  hear  that  Prof.  Smith  has  returned  from  communing  with 
his  Masonic  Brethren,  in  high  spirits,  full  of  hope  that  the  Legislature 
will  enable  us  to  keep  on  at  our  work  here.  I  know  not  the  signs  to 
which  he  trusts.  I  am  teaching  Mr.  Mitchell1  Astronomy  this  vacation. 
He  is  a  fine  fellow,  Sc  a  man  after  your  own  heart,  in  bed  by  9  P.  M.,  Sc 
out  of  bed  by  4  A.  M.  We  all  enjoyed  our  boys  beating  "the  Pioneers" 
hugely.  Was  it  you  that  won  the  $300.,  a  watch,  Sc  a  suit  of  clothes  on 
the  game? 

Friday,  December  7th.,  1866. 

Prof.  Fetter  seems  to  have  had  good  times  too.  Fred,  is  likely  to  have 
50  pupils  next  session.  I  think  that  Prof.  F.  thinks  that  Henderson 
will  be  a  good  place  to  retire  too,  if  the  University  breaks  down.  Prof. 
F.  does  not  seem  to  be  so  sanguine  of  success  before  the  Legislature  as 
I  hear  Prof.  Smith  is.  This  scheme  of  Martin's  ought  to  be  seen  by 
intelligent  members  of  the  Legislature.  No  institution  in  N.C.  can 
show  such  a  programme,  nor  one  that  can  be  so  readily  Sc  efficiently 
set  at  work.  We  might  begin  this  practical  instruction  next  session,  Sc 
be  fully  organized  by  next  July,  to  do  as  much  as  can,  or  needs  to  be 
done.  To  distribute  this  fund  from  Congress  will  be  unfair.  For  the 
return  from  the  University,  (even  if  we  accept  a  share)  will  be  larger 
than  from  any  other  institution  in  N.C.  Our  buildings,  apparatus, 
Libraries,  etc.,  are  more  valuable  than  those  at  D.  College,  etc.  I 
should  not  wonder  if  they  are  worth  all  others  put  together. 

Judge  Battle  was  seized  about  breakfast  time  this  morning  with  a 
painful  attack  of  nephritis,  (on  the  left  side)  like  what  I  suffered  from 
a  few  years  ago.  Hot-water,  Sc  Morphine  give  him  relief  for  a  while. 
Judge  B.  is  not  used  to  pain  and  sickness  in  his  own  person.  .  .  . 


Probably  this  was  Americas  Columbus  Mitchell,  of  Alabama,  who  was  a  student  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1866-1868.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  James  Billingslea 
Mitchell  (1844-1891),  a  student  at  the  university,  1859-1861.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  432. 
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Lewis  Hanes1  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Raleigh, 

December  15th.,  1866. 

Dear  Sir: — 

It  is  doubtless  well  known  to  you  that  W.  W.  Holden,  and  others 
from  this  State,  styling  themselves  "a  delegation  of  the  true  Unionists 
of  the  State,"  are  now  in  Washington,  urging  upon  Congress  to  reor- 
ganize the  Southern  States  upon,  what  they  call,  "a  loyal  basis,"  and 
that,  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose  they  are  making  repre- 
sentations seriously  affecting  the  loyalty  and  good  disposition  of  our 
people,  which  are  wholly  untrue.2 

A  number  of  gentlemen  here  have  been  urging  upon  me  the  impor- 
tance of  our  Senators  and  Representatives  elect  repairing  to  Washing- 
ton immediately,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting,  as  far  as  possible, 
these  false  representations,  and  have  requested  me  to  communicate 
their  wishes  to  you,  and  others  of  my  Colleagues. 

Whether,  from  our  interested  position  as  members  elect,  we  would 
be  able  to  exercise  any  influence  with  Congress,  is  a  question  which 
we  must  determine,  each  for  himself,  and  act  accordingly. 

Whether  I  shall  be  able  to  go  myself,  is  very  doubtful. 


1  Lewis  Hanes  (1826-1882),  a  native  of  Forsyth  who  lived  in  Davidson  County,  was  a 
journalist  active  in  politics.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  (1860-1862  and 
1864-1865).  An  opponent  of  secession,  Hanes  was  a  significant  force  in  the  peace  movement. 
In  July  and  August,  1863,  the  North  Carolina  Standard  (Raleigh)  published  a  series  of  Hanes 
articles  signed  "Davidson"  which  attracted  wide  attention.  He  was  briefly  private  secretary 
to  Holden  in  1865  but  quickly  found  that  he  did  not  belong  in  that  camp.  Hanes  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1865  but  was  not  seated.  Later  he  became  a  Republican  and  was  edi- 
tor of  the  Raleigh  Era.  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  328,  331 ;  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in 
North  Carolina,  53,  113,  133,  592. 

2As  a  result  of  this  movement,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  on  December  13,  1866,  introduced  a 
bill  for  the  reconstruction  of  North  Carolina  which  had  been  prepared  by  W.  W.  Holden, 
John  Pool,  and  James  F.  Taylor.  Others  who  backed  the  plan  to  reorganize  the  state  on  a 
"loyal  basis"  were  Lewis  Thompson,  David  M.  Carter,  Eugene  Grissom,  Tod  R.  Caldwell, 
R.  M.  Henry,  Thomas  Settle,  Robert  P.  Dick,  George  W.  Logan,  Alfred  Dockery,  Calvin  J. 
Cowles,  James  T.  Leach,  David  A.  Barnes,  Charles  R.  Thomas,  David  A.  Jenkins,  and 
Cebern  L.  Harris.  This  bill,  less  severe  than  the  Reconstruction  Acts  of  March,  1867,  was 
referred  to  committee  but  never  reported  out.  While  this  matter  was  pending,  Holden  was 
busy  threatening  and  advocating  in  the  Standard  general  confiscation  of  the  land  of  erstwhile 
Confederates.  Land  acquired  in  this  way  was  to  be  transferred  to  North  Carolina  freedmen. 
Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  187-192. 
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David  L.  Swain  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Chapel  Hill, 
December  27th.,  1866. 

Judge  Ruffin  has  no  doubt  advised  you  how  matters  stand  in  rela- 
tion to  your  pardon.  The  last  thing  I  did  in  Washington  was  to  call 
on  Mr.  Cooper1  at  the  Capitol  who  is  now  understood  to  have  more 
influence  at  the  White  House,  than  any  one  else.  My  interview  with 
him  was  full  8c  satisfactory.  I  made  him  a  present  of  Mrs.  Spencer's 
last  Ninety  Days,  which  he  assured  me  he  would  read,  at  once,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  in  his  power  that  he  would  not  do  in  your 
behalf.  I  will  write  to  him  this  morning  on  the  subject. 

Gov.  Holden  says  that  Mr.  Seward  is  the  great  obstacle  in  your  way, 
why  or  wherefore  he  professes  not  to  know,  but  that  Mr.  Seward,  in 
the  course  of  a  long  conversation  volunteered  the  remark  that  you  had 
been  very  prominent  in  the  country,  but  would  never  in  future  occupy 
a  seat  in  either  House  of  Congress.  He  justifies  himself  in  not  asking 
for  your  pardon  (which  he  says  he  never  opposed)  by  the  course  you 
pursued  towards  Turner,2  and  some  remarks  in  your  letter  to  the 
Committee  that  addressed  you  in  relation  to  your  nomination.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  now  perceives  and  regrets  the  mistake  he  made  in 
proscribing  you. 

I  have  a  severe  cold  taken  the  day  I  reached  home,  am  overwhelmed 
with  engagements  requiring  immediate  attention,  have  not  been  out 
of  the  house  for  two  days,  and  have  just  disposed  of  the  portion  of  my 
letter  file  requiring  earliest  attention.  If  you  were  here  for  a  single 
night,  I  could  shew  and  tell  you  much  that  I  cannot  undertake  to 
write. 

Gov.  Worth's  selection  of  Judge  Ruffin  for  the  head  of  his  delega- 
tion was  eminently  proper.  Notwithstanding  prejudices  engendered 
by  his  letter,3  which  was  frequently  referred  to,  in  political  circles,  his 
great  prestige  as  ex  Ch.  J.  gave  him  influence  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral4 &  the  President  on  the  purely  legal  and  constitutional  questions, 
that  were  to  be  discussed,  which  no  other  citizen  of  N.C.  could  have 
wielded. 

I  write  at  early  dawn  without  a  candle,  very  hastily,  &  I  suspect, 
rather  illegibly. 


Edmund  Cooper. 

2Josiah  Turner,  Jr. 

3  In  order  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Holden,  Pool,  and  their  Republican  associates 
who,  in  December,  1866,  actively  sought  the  subversion  of  civil  government  in  North  Caro- 
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lina,  Worth  appointed  a  commission  ostensively  to  seek  revocation  of  General  Sickles 's 
order  forbidding  corporal  punishment.  The  commission,  composed  of  A.  S.  Merrimon, 
Lewis  Hanes,  Bedford  Brown,  Patrick  H.  Winston,  Nathaniel  Boyden,  and  James  M. 
Leach,  actually  was  most  concerned  about  acquainting  Johnson  with  conditions  in  North 
Carolina,  thus  offsetting  the  influence  of  Holden  et  al.  Worth,  Swain,  and  Ruffin  reached 
Washington  before  the  commission  and  engaged  in  serious  lobbying  of  their  own.  Ruffin 
exercised  considerable  influence  despite  his  1866  letter  encouraging  North  Carolinians  to 
defeat  the  proposed  constitution  drafted  by  the  convention  of  1865-1866.  Zuber,  Jonathan 
Worth,  244-248;  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  189-190. 

4 Henry  Stanbery  (1803-1881),  a  native  of  New  York  City  whose  family  moved  to  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  in  1814,  was  graduated  from  Washington  (later  Washington  and  Jefferson)  Col- 
lege at  age  sixteen.  He  read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  upon  reaching  his 
majority.  Law  partner  of  the  distinguished  Thomas  Ewing  (1824-1831),  he  practiced  in 
Lancaster,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati  while  gaining  first  rank  among  his  Ohio  colleagues. 
A  Whig  and  later  Republican,  he  was  Ohio  attorney  general,  delegate  to  the  Ohio  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1850,  and  United  States  attorney  general,  July,  1866  to  March,  1868. 
Stanbery  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  Andrew  Johnson's  reconstruction  plans;  and,  when 
impeachment  proceedings  were  brought  against  the  president,  he  resigned  his  cabinet  post 
to  become  Johnson's  chief  legal  counsel.  His  skill  as  an  advocate  was  important  in  securing 
an  acquittal.  Subsequently,  Stanbery  was  appointed  attorney  general  and  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Both  appointments  failed  to  be  confirmed,  and  he  returned  to  his  Cincin- 
nati practice.  A.  Howard  Meneely,  "Henry  Stanbery,"  DAB,  XVII,  498-499. 


William  A.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham,  Jr.         a&h 

Hillsboro 
Deer.  27th.  1866 

Dear  W™ 

I  concluded  to  come  home  on  Monday  night.  Hawkins  came  to 
Joseph's  about  2  o'clock,  to  inform  me  that  he  could  not  undertake.  I 
therefore  did  not  have  time  to  see  Fite;  and  the  cars  stopping  for  two 
or  three  days  to  Christmas  at  Lincoln  road,  I  could  not,  after  Monday, 
go  either  way  on  them.  I  have  today  sent  a  note  to  James  R.  Harris  to 
come  Sc  see  me  about  undertaking  but  have  little  expectation  of  get- 
ting him. 

I  think,  therefore  you  may  as  well  at  once  look  out  [for]  an  overseer 
in  your  section.  Fite,  I  think,  rather  preferable  to  Delinger — I  would 
see  him  first.  As  to  wages  $150  cash,  with  15  Bushels  corn  5  do.  wheat 
300ll:)s  pork  Sc  milk  of  one  cow,  besides  house  &  fuel,  is  what  I  paid 
prior  to  Wallace's  time.  With  him  the  cash  was  212  dollars.  I  would 
offer  $150.  You  may  have  to  go  as  high  as  $250 — and  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  have  a  man  there  soon.  Robinson  will  get  tired;  and  the  hands 
will  do  no  regular  work  till  a  manager  is  there.  You  should  go  down 
with  him,  &  show  him  every  thing,  and  stay  a  day  or  so.  When  you 
go,  see  the  younger  Glenn  and  &  [sic]  let  his  Father  sign  the  leese  [sic] 
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and  send  it  to  me — or  surrender  it  up  and  annull  it,  except  as  to  his 
wheat,  which  I  am  willing  to  do.  I  don't  believe  I  can  furnish  him 
any  cotton  land,  since  hearing  of  their  doings.  I  doubt  whether  the 
cotton  in  bales  is  very  safe  while  they  are  there  without  a  proper 
agent  of  mine.  Dr.  Maclean  said  he  had  sows  8c  could  spare  me  two. 
See  them  8c  get  as  many  as  ten  or  12  pigs  or  shoats.  Also  get  his  old 
medical  account  8c  send  me.  I  forgot  to  deliver  your  letter  to  Dr 
Hayes,  but  sent  it  back  in  mail  that  night  from  Greensboro. 

Judge  Ruffin,  who  went  with  Govr  Worth  to  Washington  says  the 
Prest  annulled  Sickel's1  order  at  once,  and  seemed  very  fairly  disposed, 
expressed  himself  favorably  as  to  my  pardon  and  said  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  to  satisfy  public  sentiment  etc.  I  hear  from  other  quar- 
ters that  Seward  does  not  favor  it.  I  care  but  little  about  it,  and  desired 
him  before  they  went  on  not  to  mention  it. 

The  Mason's  have  a  speech  hire  [sic]  today  from  Dr.  Moore2  at 
Shops,  and  tonight  the  Tableaux  take  place.  The  weather  is  bitterly 
cold,  and  light  snow  last  night. 

All  well — no  word  of  Robert 

Love  to  Julia  8c  babe 

Affectionately  Yours 


xDaniel  Edgar  Sickles  (1825-1914),  of  New  York — lawyer,  state  legislator,  and  Demo- 
cratic congressman  (1857-1861) — entered  the  army  in  1861  and  rose  to  brevet  major  general, 
while  compiling  a  fine  war  record  prior  to  his  controversial  actions  at  Gettysburg.  In  June, 

1866,  he  succeeded  General  Ruger  in  command  in  North  Carolina  and  in  1867  became  com- 
mander of  the  second  military  district  created  by  the  First  Reconstruction  Act  of  March  2, 

1867.  He  was  arbitrary  and  sometimes  interfered  with  the  civil  courts.  The  order  referred  to 
in  this  letter  prohibited  corporal  punishment  in  any  case  decided  by  North  Carolina  courts. 
In  the  absence  of  a  state  prison,  this  meant  that  many  criminals  of  both  races  would  go  un- 
punished. President  Johnson  revoked  Sickles 's  order.  Later  in  1867  General  Sickles  violated 
the  process  of  the  federal  circuit  court  and  was  removed.  In  spite  of  all  this,  many  North 
Carolinians  preferred  him  to  his  successor,  General  Canby,  for  he  bore  constant  testimony 
to  the  good  character  of  the  people  and  their  sincere  acceptance  of  the  results  of  war.  He 
favored  a  general  amnesty  and  early  restoration  of  the  Union.  Sickles  was  later  minister  to 
Spain  (1869-1875)  and  a  Democratic  U.S.  congressman  (1893-1895).  Biographical  Directory  of 
Congress,  1600;  CDAB,  957;  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  221-233  passim. 

2 Dr.  John  A.  Moore  represented  Chatham  County  in  the  Commons,  1858  session,  and 
Alamance  County  in  the  1865,  1868,  and  1869  sessions.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  326,  333,  448-449;  Allen  W.  Trelease,  White  Terror: 
The  Ku  Klux  Klan  Conspiracy  and  Southern  Reconstruction  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  Publish- 
ers, Harper  Torchbooks,  1972),  200,  203-204,  hereinafter  cited  as  Trelease,  White  Terror. 
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1867 


Lewis  Hanes  to  William  A.  Graham  UNC 

Old  North  State  Office, 
Salisbury,  N.C., 
Jan.  2nd.,  1867. 

Upon  my  return  from  a  visit  to  my  family,  a  few  days  ago,  I  found 
yours  of  the  17th.  ult.,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  me  from  Raleigh 
by  Mr.  Pell,  awaiting  my  arrival. 

I  sent  my  Credentials  to  a  friend  in  Washington  City  some  time 
during  the  last  Session  of  Congress,  at  whose  request  they  were  pre- 
sented to  the  House  by  Mr.  Whaley,1  of  West  Virginia,  and  referred  to 
"the  Committee  on  reconstruction".  I  notice,  however,  that  A.  H. 
Jones,  of  the  Mountain  District,  has  presented  his  again,  during  the 
present  Session,  but  I  have  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  do  so  myself. 

I  have  also  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Turner,  who  seems  to  think  that 
we  ought  to  go  on  to  Washington,  and  that  we  ought,  when  there,  not 
to  avoid  all  association  with  the  Radicals,  in  as  much  as  they  control 
Congress,  and  are  the  only  party  in  this  Congress  that  can  do  any- 
thing for  us.  In  this  view  I  agree  with  Mr.  Turner.  If  I  were  to  go  to 
Washington  I  would  certainly  address  myself  to  them — claim  to  be  as 
loyal  as  the  most  loyal  of  them, — show  them  my  record  as  a  Union 
man,  and  endeavor  to  satisfy  them  that  Holden  and  his  set  were  not 
the  genuine,  but  the  spurious  Union  men  of  the  State,  who,  for  base 
and  selfish  purposes  desired  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  State 
Government — that  such  a  measure,  while  it  would  temporarily  ele- 
vate, perhaps,  a  few  honest  Union  men  to  power,  would,  in  the  end, 
overwhelm  them  all  with  public  odium,  and  the  Contempt  of  the  bet- 
ter Class  of  the  people  of  the  State.  To  them  I  should  endeavor  to 
prove  that  the  people  of  N.C.  were  now  loyal,  and  that  all  reports  to 
the  contrary  were  gotten  up  by  Holden  and  his  set,  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  Congress,  and  bringing  themselves  into  power.  These 
views  may  not  meet  with  your  approval,  but  to  me  they  seem  sound. 

I  have,  myself,  no  decided  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  our  going 
on.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  possible  that  some  good  might  be 
effected  by  our  presence  there.  Yet  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for 
me  to  go.  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  have  my  paper  published  in  my 
absence,  and  besides,  my  poverty  is  such  that  I  could  not  command 
the  funds  necessary,  without  borrowing,  which  I  do  not  wish  to  do. 
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I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  Gen.  Walkup,2  the  member  elect 
from  this  district,  in  which  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  we  could 
effect  no  good  by  going,  and  says  that  he  will  not  go  unless  sent  for. 

I  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  at  any  time  for  any  suggestions 
you  may  think  proper  to  make. 


^ellian  Van  Rensalear  Whaley  (1821-1876),  a  native  of  New  York  who  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  Ohio,  settled  in  Virginia  in  1842.  There  he  engaged  in  the  lumbering 
business.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served  Virginia,  1861-1863,  and  West  Virginia,  1863-1867, 
in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.  Also,  he  was  active  in  raising  Federal  regi- 
ments. Whaley,  a  Republican,  attended  the  1864  Baltimore  nominating  convention  of  his 
party.  After  a  brief  sojourn  as  collector  of  customs  at  Brazos  de  Santiago,  Texas,  1868,  he 
returned  to  West  Virginia.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  1797. 

2  Samuel  H.  Walkup,  of  Union  County,  rose  from  captain  to  colonel  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Forty-eighth  Regiment.  A  formidable  soldier  characterized  as  one  of  the  bravest  men 
in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  Walkup  proved  to  be  an  effective  political  campaigner, 
defeating  James  G.  Ramsay  and  William  Sloan  in  this  election.  Clark,  North  Carolina  Regi- 
ments, III,  113-114,  123,  V,  650;  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  140n;  Congressional 
Quarterly's  Guide  to  U.S.  Elections  (Washington:  Congressional  Quarterly,  1975),  615. 


Jonathan  Worth  to  William  A.  Graham  A&H 

Raleigh 
Jan.  3,  1867 

I  call  my  council  next  week  to  appoint  board  of  Internal  Improve- 
ment, Literary  Board,  etc.  and  especially  to  ask  their  views  as  to  the 
course  proper  to  be  pursued  by  us  in  the  contingency  that  Congress 
declares  the  present  state  government  as  nullity. 

My  notion  of  duty  is,  in  such  contingency,  to  decline  to  surrender 
voluntarily  to  a  governor  appointed  by  Congress  or  elected  by  others 
than  voters  entitled  to  this  franchise  under  our  Constitution;  and  if 
imprisoned  for  disobedience,  to  apply  by  Habeas  Corpus  to  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S.,  for  enlargement,  and  thus  endeavor  to 
sustain  our  State  Gov1  by  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  views  on  this.  I  may  be  called  upon  to 
act  when  I  cannot  consult  my  council  or  others  in  whose  judgment  I 
confide. 

I  deem  the  matter  as  to  our  Swamp  lands  important,  and  want  an 
able  Literary  board.  It  consists  of  three  members.  Mr  Mendenhall1  (to 
my  relief)  has  resigned.  Stephen  D  Pool,2  whom  I  did  not  know  well 
when  I  appointed  him  last  year,  has  removed  to  Newbern  &  does  not 
suit  me.  Maj.  Husted,  of  this  city,  I  must  continue  on  my  board.  If 
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you  &  Govr  Bragg  will  consent  to  serve,  I  would  be  glad  to  make  you 
members  of  the  board.  Would  the  appointment  have  any  semblance  of 
incompatability  with  your  position  as  Senator?  Should  you  be  admit- 
ted to  a  seat  in  Congress  you  could  resign.  If  you  decline  to  accept, 
can  you  suggest  two  good  names? 
I  write  at  home  &  lack  paper. 


xNereus  Mendenhall,  an  influential  Quaker,  was  president  of  New  Garden  School  (later 
Guilford  College)  and  was  a  Worth  appointee  to  the  Literary  Board.  He  represented  Guil- 
ford County  in  the  North  Carolina  House  in  the  1874-1875  General  Assembly.  Cheney, 
North  Carolina  Government,  456;  Zuber,  Jonathan  Worth,  235. 

2 Stephen  D.  Pool,  of  Carteret  County,  editor  of  the  Union  Banner,  was  a  captain  in  the 
Second  North  Carolina  Regiment  and  was  an  excellent  officer.  After  the  war  he  edited  Our 
Living  and  Our  Dead,  a  short-lived  but  interesting  magazine,  at  New  Bern.  He  was  John 
Pool's  cousin  and  one  of  the  few  members  of  the  family  who  remained  Democratic.  He  was 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  1875-1876,  but  was  forced  out  of  office  by  his  party's 
leaders  for  misuse  of  money  received  from  the  Peabody  Fund.  Clark,  North  Carolina  Regi- 
ments, I,  500-501,  525;  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  North  Carolina:  Rebuilding  an  Ancient  Commonwealth, 
1584-1925  (Chicago:  American  Historical  Society,  4  volumes,  1929),  II,  391;  Hamilton, 
Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  599,  603. 


Jonathan  Worth  to  William  A.  Graham  A&H:  worth 

Jan.  7,  1867 

On  our  visit  to  Washington  lately  I  found  Senators  Sharkey,  Par- 
sons and  Marvin1  there.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  you  to  go  on  and 
spend  a  week  or  two  longer  there? 

You  will  have  seen  my  nominations  a  few  days  ago,  under  the  reso- 
lution authorising  me  to  send  a  Commission  and  pay  their  expenses. 
Mr.  Gilmer2  declines  to  go  on  account  of  ill  health.  I  will  place  you 
on  the  Commission  if  you  will  accept. 

Or  you  may  go  on  at  once  without  further  communication  or  at 
any  time  within  the  next  week  or  two. 


1William  Marvin  (1808-1892),  a  native  New  Yorker,  was  an  attorney  appointed  by 
Andrew  Jackson  to  become  district  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Florida  territory.  In 
1835  he  moved  to  Key  West  to  assume  his  duties.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1838.  He  was  a  federal  judge  after  1839  in  both  the  territory  and  state  of 
Florida.  In  July,  1865,  President  Johnson  appointed  Marvin  provisional  governor,  with  in- 
structions to  reconstruct  the  state.  This  he  did.  By  late  October,  1865,  Florida  had  a  new 
state  constitution  which  repealed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  repudiated  the  Confederate 
debt,  organized  the  state  legislature,  and  established  civilian  courts.  The  civil  rights  of 
Negroes  were  secured,  except  for  the  vote.  In  1866  Marvin  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
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Senate  as  a  Democrat.  Like  other  southern  congressmen  elected  under  presidential  recon- 
struction plans,  he  was  denied  his  seat,  even  though  Charles  Sumner  and  others  of  his  ilk 
praised  Marvin's  governorship.  Marvin  retired  to  private  life  when  blacks  were  given  the 
franchise.  In  1867  he  resettled  in  Skaneateles,  New  York.  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography, 
IX,  379. 

2John  Adams  Gilmer  (1805-1868),  a  native  and  longtime  resident  of  Greensboro,  was  an 
excellent  lawyer,  popular  politician,  and  responsible  citizen.  He  served  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina Senate  (1846-1856),  where  he  championed  the  Whig  program  of  humanitarian  reforms 
and  state  aid  to  railroads.  Upon  the  decline  of  the  Whig  party,  Gilmer  ran  a  strong  but  un- 
successful race  for  the  governorship  in  1856  as  a  Know-Nothing.  In  1857  he  began  an  im- 
portant four-year  term  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.  He  soon  established 
a  reputation  as  a  staunch  Unionist,  opposing  slavery  agitation  from  any  quarter.  In  the 
crisis  between  Lincoln's  election  and  inauguration,  William  H.  Seward  induced  Lincoln  to 
invite  Gilmer  to  Springfield  to  discuss  a  cabinet  position,  probably  the  position  of  secretary 
of  the  treasury.  Gilmer  declined  to  go  when  Lincoln  refused  to  define  his  southern  policy. 
Gilmer  encouraged  Seward  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  United  States  troops  and  customs 
collectors  from  the  South  as  the  best  hope  for  the  Union.  Although  Gilmer  opposed  seces- 
sion, he  went  with  North  Carolina  once  the  die  was  cast.  He  served  in  the  Second  Con- 
federate Congress  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Convention  of  Conservatives  in  1866. 
Death  in  1868  spared  him  the  trauma  of  radical  reconstruction.  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton, 
"John  Adams  Gilmer,"  DAB,  VII,  307-308;  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  948; 
McCormick,  Convention  Personnel,  37-38. 


Reverdy  Johnson  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

[Telegram] 

Washington  City 
January  14th.,  1867. 

Congressional  and  Missouri  test  oath  unconstitutional.1 


1This  reference  is  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  opinions  in  the  cases  of  Cummings 
v.  Missouri  and  Ex  parte  Garland,  decided  late  in  1866.  In  the  Cummings  opinion  the  Court  in- 
validated a  Missouri  law  requiring  a  test  oath  imposed  on  officeholders,  teachers,  priests, 
etc.;  and  the  Garland  opinion  upheld  the  presidential  pardoning  power,  thus  granting  im- 
munity from  the  congressionally  imposed  ironclad  oath  to  those  who  were  already  the  re- 
cipients of  executive  amnesty.  Randall  and  Donald,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  646;  Jona- 
than Truman  Dorris,  Pardon  and  Amnesty  under  Lincoln  and  Johnson  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1953),  332. 
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Daniel  H.  Hill  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Charlotte,  N.C., 
January  18th.,  1867. 

We  would  be  glad  to  get  the  sketch  of  Gen'l  Graham,  promised  us 
some  time  since.1  The  Monthly  is  intended  to  be  peculiarly  N.  Caro- 
linian, and  to  illustrate  her  history. 

I  will  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  corroborate  some  Haversack 
anecdotes,  to  give  some  statistics  of  the  strength  of  Lee's  Army,  &  its 
composition.  If  you  have  by  you  the  figures,  which  you  gave  in  a 
speech  in  '63,  I  would  be  very  thankful  to  get  them.  They  would  be  of 
very  great  importance  to  me  just  now. 


1 A  sketch  of  General  Joseph  Graham  failed  to  appear  in  the  Land  We  Love,  Hill's  current 
literary  venture.  Apparently  William  A.  Graham  never  prepared  the  requested  sketch. 


James  A.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham1  unc 

Charlotte,  No.  Ca. 
Jan.  19th,  1867 

My  dear  Father,  I  came  over  to  Charlotte  this  afternoon  about  4 
o'clock  and  have  just  now  (6V2  o'clock)  received  your  telegram  stating 
that  you  were  treating  with  Faucett. 

I  found  things  moving  on  pretty  well  at  the  plantation.  Roberson 
was  still  there  and  will  remain  till  Monday  morning  when  I  will  go 
down  and  take  charge. 

His  charges  are  $1.00  per  day — pretty  high  I  think.  He  says  that  you 
paid  him  $2.00  for  two  days  he  staid  there  before  you  came  up  and 
that  he  told  you  he  could  not  stay  for  less  this  time,  that  he  has  been 
there  28  days  this  time  and  9  days  in  Shop  before;  which  will  be 
$37.00  and  besides  this  he  has  a  blacksmith  account  of  $7.35 — in  all 
$44.35.  He  wants  corn  in  pay  for  it.  I  will  let  him  have  some — say  15 
or  20  bushels — and  wait  till  I  hear  from  you  before  letting  him  have 
more.  Corn  is  now  worth  from  $1.40  to  $1.45  in  greenbacks  or  about 
$1.  in  specie.  George  has  left — gone  to  live  either  with  Mrs.  Wallace 
or  Mr.  Carter.  I  have  not  heard  certainly  which.  I  understand,  though, 
that  he  speaks  of  returning  to  the  plantation.  I  shall  not  let  him  do  so 
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unless  you  so  direct.  Milton  has  gone  I  don't  know  where.  Jim's  son 
John  has  gone  to  Mr.  Craig  at  $55.  for  the  year. 

Smith,  living  near  the  plantation,  has  offered  Henry  1  pr.  shoes,  3 
bushels  of  wheat,  his  board  and  seven  acres  of  land  to  work  on  his 
own  account,  if  he  will  come  to  him. 

He  is  still  at  the  plantation  and  says  he  would  like  to  remain,  and 
will  do  so  at  $96.  for  the  year.  I  told  him  he  could  go  to  work  at  what 
you  offered  him,  which  I  believe  was  $7.  per  month,  or  clear  out  I  did 
not  care  which.  He  had  not  decided  the  matter  when  I  left  this  after- 
noon. All  the  other  hands  intend  remaining  and  are  working  pretty 
well.  I  hired  a  man  this  morning  named  David  Knox,  formerly 
blonged  to  Sanr  B.  Knox  of  Meclenberg.  He  brought  a  recommenda- 
tion from  W.  R.  McLean  with  whom  he  worked  last  year,  and  Rober- 
son  told  me  that  he  knew  him  well  and  he  was  a  first  rate  hand;  has  a 
wife  and  2  children.  He  comes  on  the  same  terms  as  the  other  hands — 
part  of  the  crop.  Have  you  got  the  contract  made  with  the  hands  there 
or  does  Willie  keep  it?  I  do  not  know  the  exact  terms  of  it,  but  my 
understanding  of  it  is  that  it  is  lA  of  the  wheat,  corn  Sc  oats  and  Vs  of 
the  cotton  besides  house,  garden  spot,  firewood,  etc,  and  that  you 
board  them.  Roberson  says  he  thinks  I  can  get  some  more  hands  from 
up  about  where  he  used  to  live,  some  15  or  20  miles  from  there,  that  it 
is  probable  I  can  get  them  at  about  $50.  per  year  and  board  as  they  are 
working  for  less  than  that  now.  He  says  he  will  probably  go  up  there 
next  week  and  if  so  he  will  get  me  4  or  5  young  fellows  that  he  can 
recommend  and  without  families.  Roberson  says  Mrs.  Wallace  got  20 
bush,  of  corn  and  6  bush,  wheat  and  he  paid  Warren  6Vs  bush,  corn — 
blacksmith  account.  I  got  the  lease  from  Glenn  signed  by  himself  and 
his  father.  He  says  you  told  him  you  had  no  objection  to  his  occupy- 
ing the  middle  house  in  the  row  with  the  dwelling  house,  if  Geo.  & 
Henry  left  it,  instead  of  the  one  next  [to]  the  gin  house  as  specified  in 
the  lease.  He  says  there  is  some  land  near  where  the  wheat  is  sown 
that  has  not  been  worked  in  4  or  5  years,  and  is  pretty  well  grown  up 
with  bushes  etc,  wants  to  clean  it  up  and  work  it  for  what  is  made  on 
it  the  1st  year.  He  also  wants  to  be  overseer,  says  that  he  will  under- 
take for  $150.  5  bush,  wheat,  15  bush,  corn  and  300  lbs.  pork  for  the 
year,  that  his  father  will  help  him  and  show  him  when  he  does  not 
know  and  that  he  will  get  a  man  to  work  his  part  of  the  lease,  but  I 
suppose  you  would  not  care  to  have  him.  There  is  also  a  young  man 
named  Herring  who  wishes  the  place  says  he  was  raised  in  Meclen- 
berg 6V2  miles  from  Charlotte,  overseered  one  year  before  the  war  for  a 
Mr.  Hunter  in  the  sugar  creek  neighborhood.  He  asks  $175.  in  specie 
besides  the  wheat,  corn,  &  pork.  He  has  a  wife  and  one  child.  I  have 
not  seen  anybody  who  knew  him  or  could  recommend  him. 
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I  met  this  morning  a  young  man  named  Logan  McLean  near 
Craig's  ferry  who  was  on  his  way  to  see  me  to  get  the  place.  He  says 
he  will  take  it  at  $200  in  greenbacks  and  his  board,  would  rather  you 
would  give  him  the  meat  and  breadstuffs  and  let  him  board  himself, 
has  a  wife  and  one  child.  He  is  a  son  of  W.  R.  McLean  who  lives  near 
the  mouth  of  the  south  fork  and  I  think  is  some  relation  of  our  cous- 
ins the  McLeans  who  live  near  the  plantation.  I  will  try  to  find  out 
something  about  him  from  them  when  I  return  to  the  plantation. 

I  told  them  all  that  I  would  state  their  cases  to  you  and  wait  for  you 
to  decide  the  matter  before  I  could  give  them  any  answer.  Jim  said 
that  you  were  saying  something  about  letting  him  work  separately  so 
that  his  wife  and  next  oldest  son  could  help  him  work.  He  wanted  me 
to  lay  him  off  18  acres,  6  of  which  he  would  work  in  cotton  and  12  in 
corn  or  more  in  cotton  &  less  in  corn  as  you  saw  fit.  Also  that  you 
were  to  let  him  have  one  mule  to  work  with.  I  told  him  I  knew 
nothing  about  any  such  arrangement  and  would  do  nothing  with 
regard  to  it  until  I  heard  from  you.  I  find  already  that  he  is  too  fond 
of  talking  and  wants  everything  his  own  way — think  I  shall  break 
him  from  it  right  away.  Tobe  came  to  me  with  all  his  troubles.  He 
had  not  got  his  full  share  of  the  crop  from  the  last  man  he  worked 
with,  had  stood  Freeman's  security  for  a  debt  and  had  to  pay  8  bushels 
of  corn  for  that,  had  Rosanna  on  his  hands  etc.  and  at  last  got  to  what 
he  was  aiming  at  which  was  that  he  wanted  you  to  let  him  have  some 
corn  about  March  or  possibly  sooner;  would  pay  for  it  when  his  crop 
was  made  or  if  that  was  not  sufficient  would  work  for  you  until  it  was 
all  paid  for.  He  wanted  to  get  V2  bushel  of  wheat  and  I  let  him  have 
some  tail-ends  in  the  lumber  house  that  I  thought  would  make  about 
V2  bush,  and  were  fit  for  nothing  else.  I  found  the  cotton  all  right. 
Roberson  has  kept  no  time  book,  but  says  he  recollects  all  the  time 
any  of  them  have  lost.  I  think  I  shall  bring  some  corn  to  town  about 
the  last  of  next  week  to  get  the  cotton  bagging  you  spoke  of  and  other 
things  that  may  be  needed.  If  I  do  I  shall  butcher  the  bull  at  the  same 
time  if  he  is  in  good  enough  order.  I  did  not  see  him  when  I  was 
down  this  time. 

All  well  and  send  love.  Write  to  me  here  by  Friday  or  Saturday. 

Affectionately  Your  Son 


Although  the  letter  includes  many  freedmen,  prospective  overseers,  and  local  folk  who 
defy  identification,  it  is  included  so  that  the  reader  may  understand  more  fully  the  postwar 
difficulties  of  plantation  operation. 
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David  L.  Swain  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Chapel  Hill, 
January  21st.,  1867. 

I  was  just  ready  to  write  a  closing  letter  to  Gov.  Perry  in  relation  to 
the  test  oath,  and  the  shape  that  the  Holden,  Stevens  bill  &  formula1 
had  assumed  in  the  hands  of  Ashley,2  when  I  received  the  Nat.  Int.  of 
Wednesday,  containing  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S. 
in  the  matter  of  Garland,  Sc  the  case  of  Cummings  v.  Missouri.  The 
decision  seems  to  me  to  be  conclusive  with  respect  to  any  species  of 
test  oath,  that  can  be  devised,  and  to  be  fatal  to  the  peculiar  species  of 
government  devised  by  the  politico-philosophical  trio  of  N.C.  The 
fang  seems  to  me  to  have  been  extracted,  and  the  viper  'hissing  but 
stingless.' 

I  forbear  therefore,  for  the  present,  from  referring,  even  indirectly  to 
the  long  and  elaborate  replies  in  the  Standard  of  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day to  my  third  letter.3  They  are  quite  as  well  calculated  to  excite 
sympathy  for  his  sufferings,  as  to  provoke  retaliation,  and  yet  there  is 
so  much  in  them  to  move  laughter  and  scorn,  that  I  find  it  difficult  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  expose  inconsistencies,  non  sequiturs,  and 
reckless  assertions. 

I  expect  to  go  down  to  Raleigh  Thursday  or  Friday,  and  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  on  Saturday,  when  and  where  I  hope  to  meet 
Mr.  Cameron,  Judge  Ruffin,  and  yourself.  I  sent  a  copy  to  the  Judge  a 
few  days  since,  with  a  request  that  he  would  shew  it  to  you  &  Mr.  C. 
of  a  Memorial  to  the  General  Assembly,  prepared  by  me  in  com- 
pliance with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Univ.  at  their  last  meeting. 

You  may  say  to  Mrs.  G.  that  Mrs.  S.  is  quite  as  well  as  forty  one 
year  old  wives  generally  are,  and  as  her  husband  actually  is,  but  that 
Anna  and  Ella  seem  not  to  have  the  hardihood  they  ought  to  have 
inherited.  Ella  has  been  quite  unwell  at  intervals  since  her  return,  but 
is  up  and  about  at  present. 


*In  pursuit  of  his  plans  to  construct  a  Radical  majority  in  both  houses  of  Congress, 
Thaddeus  Stevens  was  determined  that  a  rigid  standard  be  applied  to  voters  and  office- 
holders alike  in  respect  to  the  ironclad  loyalty  oath.  At  issue  was  President  Johnson's  right 
to  pardon.  Randall  and  Donald,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  594. 

'James  Mitchell  Ashley  (1824-1896),  of  Ohio,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  received  no  formal 
education  and  ran  away  from  the  home  of  his  Campbellite  minister  father  at  sixteen.  He 
worked  as  a  cabin  boy  and  clerk  on  Ohio  riverboats.  This  experience  and  extensive  travel 
in  the  South  caused  Ashley  to  abhor  slavery  and  slaveholders.  He  was  a  journalist  and 
businessman  as  well  as  a  student  of  the  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  in  1849  but 
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never  practiced.  Instead,  Ashley  became  increasingly  active  in  politics.  A  rabid  abolitionist, 
he  was  a  Free-Soiler  in  1848,  and  in  1854  he  joined  the  Republican  movement  with  en- 
thusiasm. He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1859  to  1869.  During  this  tenure  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Ashley  proposed  minority  representation  in  the  territories;  prepared  a 
plan  of  reconstruction  as  early  as  1861  which  influenced  congressional  reconstruction  in 
1867;  drew  up,  in  conjunction  with  Lot  M.  Morrill,  the  1862  bill  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  drafted  the  first  proposal  to  abolish  slavery  by  constitutional 
amendment.  He  initiated  the  move  to  impeach  Andrew  Johnson.  Perhaps  because  of  his 
rashness  in  the  Johnson  affair,  he  was  defeated  for  reelection  in  1868.  He  served  briefly  as 
territorial  governor  of  Montana  (1869-1870)  but  was  dismissed  for  criticizing  Grant  policies. 
Subsequently,  he  was  a  successful  railroad  builder  and  executive.  Clarence  Edwin  Carter, 
"James  Mitchell  Ashley,"  DAB,  I,  389. 

3 This  reference  is  to  Swain's  letter  to  Governor  Perry,  dated  January  7,  1867,  which  was 
published  in  the  Sentinel  on  January  9,  1867.  In  reply  the  Weekly  Standard,  January  16  and  23, 
1867,  contained  condemnations  of  Swain  and  Graham  (who  were  described  as  "latter  day 
saints")  and  charges  that  they  "and  their  kind"  were  responsible  for  the  failure  of  Andrew 
Johnson's  restoration  plans  for  North  Carolina.  To  set  matters  right  from  his  perspective, 
W.  W.  Holden  claimed  editorially  that  the  Conservative  party  had  been  formed  at  his 
house  by  a  meeting  of  former  Unionists,  presided  over  by  Graham,  just  after  passage  of  the 
secession  ordinance.  He  further  stated  that  it  was  their  fixed  purpose  to  get  out  of  the  war 
as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  on  honorable  terms.  Apparently  there  was  subsequently  a 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  what  constituted  honorable  terms. 


William  E.  Pell  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Raleigh,  January  23rd.,  1867. 


Dear  Gov: 


I  was  completely  sold  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  case  of  Hughes1 
involved  several  points,  which  I  thought  if  properly  drawn  out  in  an 
opinion  by  the  Supreme  Court  would  do  good.  Pearson  sent  us  his 
opinion  to  print  on  my  application,  Sc  relying  upon  what  I  had 
heard,  I  printed  it  yesterday  without  reading.  I  am  disgusted  with  it, 
as  I  think  all  my  readers  must  be.  Gov.  Bragg  was  anxious  for  it  to  be 
printed,  without  knowing  what  was  in  it,  but  he  is  much  chop  fallen. 
Nothing  but  my  veneration  for  law,  and  the  character  of  the  Courts, 
prevents  my  pouring  down  upon  him.  I  want  some  one  to  review  it. 
It  looks  so  ridiculous  that  a  grave  Court  in  a  grave  cause  should  take 
up  an  anonymous  newspaper  article  for  animadversion,  as  he  has  cer- 
tainly done,  and  hardly  touches  the  points  in  the  case.  I  wish  you,  or 
some  one  else,  would  give  the  Court  a  decent  dressing  down.  It  looks 
precisely  as  if  they  have  made  a  bid  to  Radicalism.  I  believe  from  this 
date,  Ichabod,2  is  written  upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  N.C. 


xThe  case  to  which  reference  is  made  involved  one  William  Hughes,  a  debtor  in  both 
New  York  and  North  Carolina.  (See  Harris  to  Graham,  October  22,  1866,  in  this  volume.) 
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The  North  Carolina  creditors  of  Hughes,  fearing  a  second  requisition  from  New  York,  had 
him  arrested.  The  New  York  requisition  soon  followed,  and  the  case  was  carried  to  the 
North  Carolina  Supreme  Court.  Chief  Justice  Richmond  M.  Pearson,  in  a  brief  opinion,  re- 
manded Hughes  to  New  York.  To  his  opinion  Pearson  added  a  long  obiter  dictum  in  which 
he  cast  doubts  on  Worth's  being  lawfully  governor,  declared  the  convention  of  1866  a  lawful 
body,  and  justified  the  exclusion  of  unpardoned  former  Confederates  from  voting  as  "extra 
constitutional."  He  also  cast  doubt  upon  President  Johnson's  power  to  act  in  regard  to  res- 
toration without  the  consent  of  Congress  but  declined  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
"because  it  is  not  involved  in  the  matter  under  consideration."  For  additional  information 
see  In  the  Matter  of  Wm.  H.  Hughes. 

2"Ichabod,"  of  course,  was  aptly  used  by  Pell.  An  expression  of  scorn,  it  means  "dis- 
credited; fallen  into  disrepute."  C.  O.  S.  Mawson  (ed.),  Roget's  International  Thesaurus  (New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  4  volumes,  1945),  II,  383. 


Joseph  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 


Ingleside,  Gaston  Co.,  N.C. 
Jan'y24th  1867 


My  dear  Father, 


I  have  not  been  able  to  hear  of  any  one  I  can  get  to  go  to  your  Leper 
Place  for  this  year.  I  have  heard  nothing  from  Jimmie  who  went  there 
from  here  this  day  a  week  since. 

When  I  was  last  in  Charlotte  I  saw  Sam  Davidson  about  starting  to 
Hillsboro',  and  told  him  to  ask  you  to  send  the  Mike  mule,  but  to 
write  me  about  four  days  before  he  was  to  start,  that  I  might  have 
some  one  in  Charlotte  to  receive  him.  If  you  have  not  sent  him,  please 
write  and  let  me  know  when  to  send  to  Charlotte  for  him,  and  ship 
him  about  four  days  after  your  letter  starts. 

If  the  weather  gets  no  worse  I  will  send  your  mules  home  next 
week;  they  have  been  of  considerable  service  to  me,  and  I  am  very 
much  obliged  for  the  use  of  them — also  for  the  National  Intelligencer 
of  which  I  have  received  two  numbers  so  far.  There  will  be  court  in 
Dallas  in  about  two  weeks  and  Rankin  will  be  sure  to  ask  for  the 
money  due  on  our  bond,  and  when  shall  I  tell  him  it  can  be  paid? 
You  said  something  about  my  getting  a  few  bushels  of  Oates  from  the 
plantation,  but  did  not  say  what  you  could  spare  me.  If  I  can  get  any 
please  say  how  much. 

I  don't  believe  my  goldmine  trade  will  come  to  any  profit.  They 
profess  now  to  be  afraid  that  some  action  which  Congress  may  take 
may  impair  the  title  to  our  lands  etc.  After  awhile  when  the  weather 
gets  warmer  I  will  try  and  have  the  vein  examined  and  see  if  I  can  get 
the  mine  into  a  more  marketable  condition;  it  is  said  the  wrong  vein 
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has  been  tapped,  or  either  that  the  open  one  is  only  a  branch  from  the 
main.  If  I  could  sell  it  it  would  help  me  very  much,  for  my  profession 
has  yielded  very  little  indeed,  and  I  can  get  but  little  of  that.  I  only  got 
$27  for  my  two  state  coupons  $60  ($30  each).  Please  let  me  know  what 
I  can  get  in  Raleigh  for  one  of  the  $1000  bonds.  I  am  so  pressed  for 
money  I  guess  I  had  better  dispose  of  one,  and  try  and  pay  out. 

Bettie  joins  me  in  love  to  Mother  and  all. 

My  hands  work  very  well  so  far. 

Very  affectionately  your  Son 


William  A.  Graham  to  David  L.  Swain     a&h.-  swain 

Hillsboro', 
Jan'y25th.,  1867. 

I  am  much  obliged  for  both  of  your  letters,  and  hope  I  may  find 
you  in  Raleigh  on  Monday.  I  cannot  leave  home  before.  Shall  attend 
to  my  causes  in  the  Supreme  Court  next  week,  and  will  set  off  for 
Edenton  on  Saturday  evening,  coming  home  in  the  mean  time,  if  I 
can. 

As  regards  the  affairs  of  the  University,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the 
Legislature  will  apply  the  land  fund,  through  its  agency,  as  the  only 
practicable  means  of  effecting  the  intention  of  Congress.  The  discus- 
sion which  has  already  taken  place  has  demonstrated,  1st.  That  this 
fund  cannot  be  divided  among  all  the  colleges  of  the  State,  the  Legis- 
lature being  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  to  endow  any  religious 
denominational  institution,  nor,  2nd.  can  it  be  entrusted  to  any  pri- 
vate corporation,  the  Legislature  having  no  power  of  visitation  or 
control  over  such;  and  3rd.  that  no  part  of  the  donation  being  appli- 
cable to  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  et  cet.,  and  it  being  out  of  the 
question  to  meet  an  expenditure  for  this  object  from  taxation,  a 
separate  Agricultural  College  cannot  be  established,  and  4th.  that  the 
University,  affording  already  all  the  necessary  edifices,  a  large  part  of 
the  required  course  of  instruction,  and  being  a  public  corporation, 
amenable  to  the  Legislature,  is  the  best,  if  not  only,  agency  within  its 
present  control,  for  accomplishing  the  design  of  this  foundation. 

On  the  faith  of  this  disposition  of  the  fund,  a  loan  should  be  con- 
tracted to  answer  immediate  necessities,  a  new  Professor  appointed,  if 
deemed  advisable,  with  Agriculture  and  applied  science  as  his  spe- 
cialty, (provided  the  present  staff  cannot  supply  the  necessary  teach- 
ing) and  the  plan  may  go  at  once  into  operation. 
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Your  letters  to  Gov'r  Perry  I  was  glad  to  see  favorably  noticed  by 
the  press  abroad,  and  they  cannot  fail,  I  think,  to  have  a  good  effect  at 
the  North,  as  well  as  in  disarming  invidious  and  uncharitable  opposi- 
tion to  you  at  home.  I  have  not  seen  the  Standard's  criticisms  on 
them,  and  think  it  the  wiser  course  to  let  them  pass  in  silence.  It's 
editor  is  powerless  for  mischief,  unless  he  can  attract  the  notice  of  a 
respectable  adversary,  or  unless,  perchance,  he  shall  be  warmed  into 
new  life  by  the  extraordinary  essay  of  the  Supreme  Court,  appended  to 
their  decision  in  the  matter  of  Hughes.  This  effusion  had  evidently 
been  some  time  on  hand,  and  might  as  well  have  been  joined  to  a 
Petition  for  divorce,  as  found  where  it  is.  It  does  not  stop  with  a  justi- 
fication of  the  action  of  the  President  (in  which  every  body  had 
acquiesced)  but  prostrates  the  State  for  the  inroads  of  Congress,  and 
invites  the  entrance  of  Stevens  &  Co.,  with  their  wild  theories  of  terri- 
torialization.  It  is  amazing  that  at  the  moment  when  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  had  come  tardily,  but  effectually,  to  our 
relief,  we  should  be  wantonly  deserted  by  our  own  Court,  in  language 
of  vituperation,  not  surpassed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Judge  Ruffin  did  me  the  kindness  to  inform  me  what  had  passed  at 
Washington  in  relation  to  my  application  for  pardon.  I  am  greatly 
obliged  for  his,  as  well  as  your  kindness  in  the  matter,  though  I  had 
desired  him  not  to  mention  it,  before  he  went  on.  The  reply  was  just 
such  [as]  I  received  a  year  ago,  and  indicates  personal  objection, 
which  not  having  been  "reasoned  up,  cannot  be  reasoned  down."  It 
has  long  since  ceased  to  give  me  any  concern,  and  I  shall  make  no 
further  movement  in  the  matter. 

I  look  upon  the  impeachment  scheme  as  but  a  feint.  The  object  is 
to  exclude  representation,  and  the  Southern  vote  in  the  Presidential 
election,  and  to  keep  up  angry  feeling,  and — through  it — party 
ascendency. 


Robert  C.  Winthrop1  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

New  York, 
January  26th.,  1867. 
(Private) 

I  have  more  than  once  desired  to  thank  you  for  your  excellent  Eu- 
logy on  our  old  friend  Mr.  Badger,  but  have  postponed  doing  so  in 
hope  of  that  "convenient  season"  which  never  comes.  Now,  I  have  a 
different  motive  for  writing  to  you.  It  is  of  the  most  confidential  char- 
acter, and  which  I  pray  you  to  regard  as  a  matter  for  yourself  alone.  A 
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gentleman  whose  name  you  will  readily  conjecture,  has  a  desire  Sc  a 
design  to  add  to  his  numerous  Sc  munificent  benefactions  Sc  endow- 
ments in  other  parts  of  the  Country,  some  provision  for  aiding  the 
educational  Sc  moral  interests  of  Communities  which,  of  late,  have 
been  torn  Sc  rent  by  Civil  War.  He  has  some  plans  to  which  I  am  not 
wholly  a  stranger,  Sc,  with  his  leave,  I  am  seeking  counsel  in  quarters 
where  it  may  best  be  found.  Without  adding  another  word,  Sc  with  a 
renewed  injunction  of  secrecy  in  regard  to  what  I  have  already  said,  I 
come  at  once  to  the  request  that  you  would  make  it  convenient  to 
spend  a  day  or  two  in  Washington  about  the  5th.  of  Feb'y,  or  say  the 
6th,  or  7th.  I  shall  be  there  not  later  than  the  evening  of  the  4th.,  and 
hope  to  have  lodgings  at  Willard's.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  Mr. 
Peabody2  of  London  will  be  there  at  the  same  time,  Sc  I  should  be  glad 
to  introduce  you  to  him. 

If  any  circumstances  should  prevent  you  from  joining  us,  will  you 
write  me  a  free,  frank  letter  as  to  any  thing  which  could  best  be  done 
or  provided  for,  in  the  line  to  which  I  have  referred? 

I  have  written  to  but  one  other  person  on  the  subject,  Sc  that  is 
Governor  Aiken.3  I  hope  he  may  be  with  us.  I  shall  be  here  for  four  or 
five  days,  perhaps  six,  and  any  answer  addressed  to  me,  Care  of  Dun- 
can and  Sherman,  Bankers,  New  York,  would  reach  me.  Or,  I  should 
receive  a  letter  at  Willard's  Hotel,  Washington,  on  the  4th.  of 
February. 

Believe  me,  Dear  Sir, 
With  great  regard, 
Very  faithfully, 
Yours, 

P.S.  Should  you  not  be  able  to  come  on,  will  you  authorize  me  to  use 
your  name,  in  company  with  my  own,  and  with  such  men  as  Hamil- 
ton Fish,4  of  this  State,  Sc  Gov.  Aiken,  of  S.C.  in  a  board  of  Trustees 
for  managing  a  Fund  devoted  to  such  a  purpose  as  I  have  suggested?  I 
rely  on  this. 


Robert  Charles  Winthrop  (1809-1894),  of  Massachusetts,  lawyer,  politician,  and  orator, 
was  graduated  by  Harvard  in  1828.  Subsequently  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Daniel 
Webster,  where  he  also  acquired  Whig  political  principles.  He  was  a  Whig  congressman, 
1840-1850,  and  Speaker  of  the  House,  1847-1849.  As  presiding  officer,  his  actions  an- 
tagonized the  more  radical  antislavery  members.  Defeated  for  reelection  in  1849,  he  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  senator  to  fill  the  seat  vacated  by  Webster,  who  resigned  to  join  Fill- 
more's cabinet.  In  1851  the  Massachusetts  legislature  elected  Charles  Sumner,  an  implac- 
able enemy  of  slavery,  to  replace  Winthrop.  During  the  1850s  Winthrop  remained  commit- 
ted to  the  Union  Whig  philosophy.  He  often  gave  orations  and  addresses  on  notable  oc- 
casions and  for  thirty  years  was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  and,  as  this  letter  indicates,  an  advocate  of  im- 
proved education  in  the  South.  Winthrop  and  Graham  had  been  political  associates  in  the 
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antebellum  era  and  shared  similar  views  regarding  the  Union.  Charles  K.  Bolton,  "Robert 
Charles  Winthrop,"  DAB,  XX,  416-417. 

2George  Peabody  (1795-1869),  of  Massachusetts  and  London,  England,  was  a  merchant, 
financier,  and  philanthropist.  Apprenticed  at  age  eleven  to  a  grocer,  he  rose  to  be  a  senior 
partner  in  the  Baltimore  firm  of  Riggs  and  Peabody  (1829).  Twice  in  the  1830s  he  proved 
his  financial  wizardry  in  acquiring  English  capital  for  two  fiscally  dubious  institutions — the 
state  of  Maryland  and  the  Eastern  Railroad.  In  1837  he  settled  permanently  in  London,  es- 
tablishing the  firm  of  George  Peabody  and  Company.  He  specialized  in  foreign  exchange 
and  American  securities;  his  major  competitors  were  the  Barings  and  the  Rothschilds.  Pea- 
body prospered  and  gave  freely  to  English  and  American  philanthropies.  His  largest  gift, 
$3,500,000,  established  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  to  promote  education  in  the  South. 
Scott  H.  Paradise,  "George  Peabody,"  DAB,  XIV,  336-338.  For  a  full-length  biography  see 
Franklin  Parker,  George  Peabody:  A  Biography  (Nashville:  Vanderbilt  University  Press,  1971), 
hereinafter  cited  as  Parker,  George  Peabody. 

8William  Aiken  (1806-1887),  of  South  Carolina,  planter,  statesman,  and  philanthropist, 
was  an  amiable  gentleman  acceptable  to  all  Democratic  factions  in  the  troubled  1840s  and 
1850s.  He  was  governor  of  South  Carolina  (1844-1846)  and  a  United  States  congressman, 
1851-1857.  CDAB,  11. 

""Hamilton  Fish  (1808-1893),  of  New  York,  was  a  Whig  congressman,  1843-1845;  governor 
of  New  York,  1849-1851;  and  a  United  States  senator,  1851-1857.  He  served  as  United  States 
secretary  of  state  from  1869  to  1877.  CDAB,  293-294. 


James  A.  Graham  to  Susan  Washington  Graham       unc 


Amazonia,  S.C. 

Monday  Night  Jan.  28.th  1867 


My  dear  Mother, 


As  I  have  the  chance  to  send  a  letter  to  brother  Joe's  and  have  it 
mailed  there  I  will  write  you  a  short  note  tonight.  I  am  having  a  very 
quiet  time,  but  keeping  everything  pretty  straight  I  believe.  We  don't 
have  a  mail  in  this  country  oftener  than  once  a  week  and  I  don't 
believe  any  comes  then,  at  least  I  have  not  heard  of  anybody  hearing 
any  news  since  I  have  been  here.  We  don't  know  anything  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  outside  world  and,  if  it  was  not  for  my  Trips  to 
Charlotte  on  Saturday  to  hear  from  home,  I  expect  I  would  become  a 
"wild  man  of  the  woods"  in  a  short  time.  I  send  enclosed  Miss  Julia 
Miner's  note  which  I  forgot  to  put  in  my  letter  to  Father  on  Saturday. 
I  did  not  think  of  it  till  I  reached  the  plantation  yesterday  afternoon. 

Send  to  the  depot  Saturday  morning  for  one  or  two  quarters  of  beef. 
I  will  butcher  a  beef  Thursday  afternoon  and  send  to  Charlotte  on 
Friday.  If  I  can  sell  one  quarter  in  Charlotte  I  will  do  so  and  send  you 
only  one.  Brother  Joe  and  Willie  are  each  to  get  a  quarter  if  they  will 
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send  for  it.  I  did  not  see  Kerr  to-day  as  he  was  not  at  home,  [but]  left 
word  for  him  to  come  and  see  me  to-morrow,  and  hope  to  close  the 
trade  with  him  then.  Willie  writes  me  that  he  can  get  a  man  named 
Randleman  in  Lincoln  but  I  sent  him  word  that  I  had  almost  closed 
the  trade  with  Kerr  and  expected  to  finish  it  up  to-morrow.  If  Father 
is  still  at  home  please  ask  him  if  he  knows  anything  of  the  key  to  the 
upper  room  of  the  lumber  house.  I  did  not  find  out  till  Saturday  that 
Roberson  had  not  given  it  to  me  and  have  not  had  a  chance  to  see  him 
since  to  ask  him  about  it.  Please  say  to  him  that  I  am  afraid  my  chan- 
ces of  getting  good  hands  about  here  is  very  slim,  as  Roberson  was 
unable  to  get  those  he  expected  to  get  for  me,  but  I  will  do  the  best  I 
can.  I  could  get  some  in  Charlotte,  but  then  I  am  afraid  they  would  be 
just  such  as  Robert  got  last  year  and  we  would  have  to  be  continually 
turning  them  off. 

My  sore  foot  is  getting  better  but  don't  seem  to  have  much  notion  of 
getting  well  fast  as  I  have  been  so  continually  stirring  since  I  left 
home.  I  was  quite  unwell  last  Monday  and  Tuesday,  but  with  that 
exception,  have  been  very  well  since  I  left  home.  I  hope  to  get  home 
some  of  these  days[;]  I  don't  know  when.  If  I  had  to  stay  here  by 
myself  for  a  month  or  two  I  think  I  would  get  even  more  wild  than 
Robert  was  and  you  would  indeed  have  to  send  somebody  up  to  hunt 
me  down  and  catch  me.  My  sole  amusements  are  reading  law,  sitting 
on  top  of  a  twelve  rail  fence  looking  at  the  negroes  work  and  playing 
with  two  big  cats  that  have  taken  up  with  me  since  my  sojourn  here. 
They  were  left  here  by  Wallace's  family  because  it  is  bad  luck  to  move 
cats.  I  have  a  fine  opportunity  for  displaying  my  qualifications  as  a 
housekeeper  on  a  small  scale  as  I  have  such  a  variety  of  dishes  having 
had  nothing  but  bread  and  meat  each  meal  except  two  days  that  I  had 
turnips  for  dinner.  If  I  had  known  that  I  would  have  been  here  as 
long  as  this  I  would  have  brought  my  gun  and  dog  along  as  there  is 
plenty  of  birds  and  squirrels  about.  I  tried  the  rifle  for  awhile  and  as  I 
could  kill  none  with  that  I  tried  my  pistol;  failing  with  that  also  I 
have  taken  to  rocks  and  succeed  about  as  well  with  them  as  I  did  with 
the  others. 

The  weather,  with  the  exception  of  last  Saturday,  has  been  very  cold 
and  we  had  a  little  snow  last  Sunday  week. 

There  is  no  news  and  I  don't  believe  ever  was  any  in  this  country.  I 
will  write  to  you  again  when  I  get  within  the  bounds  of  civilization. 

Affectionately  your  Son, 
Jas.  A.  Graham 
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Dear  Mother, 

Please  get  Johnie  to  have  the  Mike  mule  sent  to  Charlotte  by  R.R. 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  write  me  three  or  four  days  before  it  starts  so 
that  I  may  know  when  to  send  for  it. 

Love  to  all 
In  haste 
Jo  Graham 


Smith  D.  Atkins  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Freeport,  Illinois. 
January  29th.,  1867. 

Governor: 

I  did  not  forget  to  send  you  the  speech  of  Senator  Trumbull,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  find  the  one  to  which  I  referred.  I  send  you  a 
Chicago  Tribune,  containing  only  a  slight  reference  to  yourself,  from 
which  the  "spirit"  of  his  more  extensive  remarks  can  be  imagined.  It 
will  doubtless  appear  singular  to  you,  as  it  certainly  did  to  me,  that 
Trumbull  is  too  conservative  to  suit  a  large  part  of  the  Republicans  of 
Illinois;  and  he  came  near  defeat  for  the  Senate  by  the  more  radical 
General  Palmer,1  in  the  election  which  has  just  taken  place;  indeed, 
he  was  only  successful  by  the  fortunate  instruction  last  August  in  his 
favor  of  many  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  If  I  can  find  the 
speech  to  which  I  referred  in  our  conversation,  I  will  send  it  to  you. 

Begging  to  be  remembered  to  Mrs.  Graham,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours, 


xJohn  McAuley  Palmer  (1817-1900),  of  Illinois,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  was  a  lawyer,  state 
legislator,  delegate  to  the  Illinois  Constitutional  Convention  of  1847,  and  delegate  to  the 
Peace  Conference  of  1861.  He  was  opposed  to  slavery  and  became  a  Republican  as  a  conse- 
quence. He  rose  from  colonel  to  major  general  in  the  Union  army.  As  a  Republican  gov- 
ernor of  Illinois  (1869-1873),  he  favored  states'  rights  and  opposed  political  corruption.  He 
became  a  liberal  Republican  in  1872  and  a  Democrat  in  18761  Palmer  was  a  United  States 
senator,  1891-1897,  and  Gold  Democratic  candidate  for  president,  1896.  Elizabeth  Brecken- 
ridge,  "John  McAuley  Palmer,"  DAB,  XIV,  187-188. 
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William  A.  Graham  to 
Robert  C.  Winthrop     mass,  historical  society: 

WINTHROP 

Hillsboro'  N.C. 
Feb.  1st  1867 

My  Dear  Sir 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of 
the  26tn  ult.  which  reached  me  this  morning,  and  greatly  regret  that  it 
will  not  be  in  my  power  to  meet  you  in  Washington,  at  least  so  early 
as  you  propose.  Denied  my  seat  in  the  Senate  U.S.  for  a  period  which 
seems  to  be  indefinite,  I  have  undertaken  professional  business,  a  part 
of  which  will  require  me  to  be  at  Edenton  on  Albemarle  Sound  from 
the  4tn  till  probably  the  lltn  inst.  After  this,  say  some  time  between 
the  12tn  &  20tn,  I  could  probably  find  leisure  for  the  proposed  inter- 
view, should  your  stay  at  Washington  be  so  far  prolonged.  I  should  be 
much  gratified  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Peabody  whose 
whose  [sic]  liberality  and  beneficence  is  so  creditable  to  American 
character,  especially  under  the  auspices  of  such  friends  as  yourself  and 
Governors  Aiken  &  Fish. 

In  regard  to  proper  objects,  educational  and  moral,  which  may 
most  merit  patronage  after  the  wreck  of  the  great  civil  war  in  the 
Southern  States,  they  may  easily  be  found;  but  without  the  discussions 
of  a  personal  conference  it  may  be  difficult  to  make  suitable  selec- 
tions. In  North  Carolina,  with  whose  condition  I  am  of  course  most 
familiarly  acquainted,  I  think  education  in  its  higher  departments 
stands  most  in  need  of  the  aid  of  the  munificent.  The  funds  of  the 
State  for  the  support  of  her  University  as  well  as  a  system  of  Common 
schools,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  over  two  millions  of  dollars 
was  invested  in  Banks,  which  were  shipwrecked  by  the  events  of  of 
[sic]  the  war,  the  forced  repudiation  of  the  debt  incurred  by  the  state 
in  its  prosecution,  Sc  the  taxation  of  State  Bank  currency  imposed  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  clear  the  field  for  the  National  Banks.  The 
Common  schools  on  public  foundation  have  ceased  to  exist.  Their 
loss  is  in  some  degree  supplied  by  such  institutions  as  are  maintained 
by  private  subscription.  The  University,  of  which  I  am  and  have  been 
for  thirty  years  a  trustee,  supports  a  languishing  existence,  and  is  now 
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an  applicant  to  the  legislature  for  aid,  either  by  means  of  an  appro- 
priation from  the  Treasury  to  be  raised  by  taxation  from  an  overbur- 
dened people,  or  the  appropriation  of  the  land  scrip  donated  by  Con- 
gress for  an  Agricultural  8c  Mechanical  College.  The  prospect  of  relief 
is  uncertain;  and  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  an  order 
was  passed  to  Mortgage  the  college  edifices  8c  lands  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  of  Twenty  five  thousand  dollars,  in  coin,  incurred  by  a 
subscription  for  Bank  stock  before  the  war.  The  buildings  of  the  Uni- 
versity afford  accommodations  for  Four  Hundred  &  Fifty  students  (the 
number  in  attendance  for  two  or  three  years  before  the  war)  with 
libraries  exceeding  thirty  thousand  volumes,  and  a  corps  of  eight  pro- 
fessors; (the  tutors  having  been  discharged)  and  has  now  about  100 
students.  Its  continued  existence  is  in  great  jeopardy,  and  even  a  loan 
of  $50,000  or  25,000  would  be  a  most  important  benefaction. 

If  Mr.  P.  would  visit  Chapel  Hill,  the  seat  of  the  University,  28 
miles  west  of  Raleigh,  which  is  in  the  way,  8c  where  the  Legislature  is 
in  session  8c  will  be  probably  through  the  present  month,  he  would 
meet  a  most  cordial  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  D.  L.  Swain, 
the  President,  8c  his  Faculty;  and  if  he  will  do  me  the  honor  to  come 
to  my  house,  here,  directly  on  the  Railroad,  it  will  afford  me  great 
pleasure  to  welcome  and  accompany  him — the  distance  from  here 
being  about  12  miles. 

The  only  Military  Academy  now  in  the  southern  states,  so  far  as  I 
am  informed,  is  the  Hillsboro'  Military  Academy  at  this  place;  it  is 
the  private  property  of  a  widow1  whose  husband  was  killed  in  battle 
in  1862,  8c  her  infant  children.  It  is  now  recently  reopened  since  the 
war  under  Genl.  Colston,2  late  a  professor  in  the  Va.  Military  Institute 
and  a  competent  Faculty — has  barrack  accommodations  for  150  cadets 
8c  formerly  had  that  complement.  It  will  sink  in  three  or  at  most  six 
months  without  an  accommodation  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand 
dollars.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  species  of  school  is  within  the 
contemplation  of  your  friend,  but  mention  it  from  the  great  worth  of 
the  bereaved  proprietress,  and  the  respectability  of  the  instructors,  by 
whom  I  was  yesterday  consulted  concerning  their  urgent  necessities; 
and  beg  leave  to  say,  that  in  my  opinion,  no  fears  need  be  entertained 
of  a  spirit  hostile  to  the  Government  being  cherished  at  this 
institution. 

I  will  very  cheerfully  answer  any  inquiries  of  Mr.  P.  in  the  proper 
confidence,  should  he  be  pleased  to  address  me  by  letter,  as  to  any 
other  objects  within  the  range  of  his  intentions;  but  cannot  be  more 
specific  without  further  acquaintance  with  his  designs  8c  the  amount 
of  donation  proposed. 

And  now  my  Dear  Sir,  if  I  had  leisure,  I  feel  inclined  to  say  many 
things  in  regard  to  the  dreadful  gulf  which  politicians  are  determined 
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to  keep  open  between  the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Union.  In  my  memoir  of  Badger  to  which  you  are  pleased  to 
allude,  I  took  occasion  to  set  forth  the  necessities,  real  or  supposed, 
which  involved  him,  as  well  as  myself,  and  the  Whigs  of  the  South  in 
general,  in  the  war  against  the  Union,  of  which  we  had  ever  been 
sincere  &  zealous  adherents,  till  a  sectional  conflict  had  actually 
begun,  and  the  only  alternative  left  us  was  the  choice  of  the  side  we 
should  espouse,  where  a  favorable  result  to  either,  was  to  be  little 
short  of  ruin  to  us.  The  termination  of  the  struggle,  though  a  source 
of  mortification  as  a  defeat,  found  our  people  sincerely  disposed  to 
accept  the  situation,  and  to  return  to  the  United  States.  They  were 
also  determined  to  hold  to  his  just  responsibility  for  so  great  a  calam- 
ity every  man  who  had  been  prominent  as  an  advocate  of  original 
secession.  In  almost  all  the  Southern  States  original  secessionists  lost 
the  favor  of  the  people  early  in  the  War,  and  they  called  on  old  Union 
men  to  supersede  them  in  Congress  and  other  public  positions;  and 
when  the  war  ended,  and  it  became  necessary  to  elect  members  again 
to  the  Federal  Congress,  the  choice  fell  in  this  State  without  exception 
on  opponents  of  the  secession  movement,  generally  old  Whigs;  and  so 
it  was  in  most  of  the  others — and  a  reasonable  toleration,  not  to  say 
magnanimity  would  in  a  few  years  have  healed  over  the  wounds  of 
war.  Within  ten  days  after  the  surrender  of  the  armies,  the  process  of 
the  Courts  of  the  U.S.  could  have  been  served  on  the  most  popular  & 
influential  citizen  by  a  marshal  or  known  baliff  without  a  posse,  and 
any  violence  or  other  injury  done  to  a  freedman  would  have  been 
discountenanced  by  public  opinion  &  punished  by  the  Magistrates.  It 
is  even  more  the  case  now,  since  Judges  have  been  appointed  on  the 
new  basis  prescribed  by  the  President,  &  the  Courts  of  Justice  are  reg- 
ularly held.  Safety  to  persons  white  or  black,  and  the  free  expression 
of  opinion  (at  least  against  the  South)  never  was  more  extended.  Yet 
the  course  of  the  Northern  press,  the  speeches  of  members  of  Congress 
&  real  or  pretended  correspondents  from  the  South  abound  in  daily 
representation  of  lawlessness,  violence,  and  intolerance  calling  for 
military  restraint  everywhere.  States  are  put  under  punishments  as 
bodies  politic;  and  no  difference  is  allowed  between  the  best  &  worst 
citizens.  To  what  the  present  bigotry  &  intolerance  will  lead  except  to 
general  anarchy  I  am  unable  to  foresee. 

But  I  weary  you.  The  Massachusetts  of  Webster,3  Everett4  &  Win- 
throp  was  different  from  that  of  the  present  day.  It  will  afford  me 
pleasure  at  any  time  to  hear  from  you,  and  to  cooperate  in  any  thing 
which  may  alleviate  misfortune,  or  tend  to  allay  the  animosities 
which  tend  but  to  the  ruin  of  the  country. 

With  sincere  regards 
Your  Friend  $c  Hum.  Servt. 
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P.S.  I  neglected  to  say  that  Mr  P.  is  at  liberty  to  insert  my  name  in  any 
Board  of  Trustees  in  which  the  gentlemen  you  name  will  unite. 

I  address  this  to  N.Y.  supposing  it  will  be  forwarded  should  you  have 
left  for  Washington. 


xMrs.  Lizzie  Tew  was  the  widow  of  Col.  Charles  Courtenay  Tew,  who  had  served  as 
commandant  of  cadets  at  the  Hillsborough  Military  Academy  prior  to  his  enlistment  in  the 
Confederate  forces.  Tew  assumed  command  of  the  Second  North  Carolina  Regiment  on 
June  20,  1861,  and  was  reported  killed  in  action  at  Sharpsburg,  Maryland,  on  September 
17,  1862.  Louis  H.  Manarin  and  Weymouth  T.  Jordan,  Jr.  (eds.),  North  Carolina  Troops, 
1861-1865:  A  Roster  (Raleigh:  Division  of  Archives  and  History  [projected  multivolume 
series,  1966 — ]),  III,  379,  hereinafter  cited  as  Manarin  and  Jordan,  North  Carolina  Troops. 

2 Raleigh  Edward  Colston  (1825-1896),  of  Virginia,  a  native  of  Paris,  France,  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  in  1846,  where  he  taught  French  from  1846  until 
1861.  Initially  appointed  colonel  of  the  Sixteenth  Virginia  Regiment,  he  was  elevated  to 
brigadier  general  in  December,  1861.  He  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  1862  battles  of  York- 
town,  Williamsburg,  and  Seven  Pines  and  a  division  at  Fredericksburg  in  1862  and  at 
Chancellorsville  in  1863.  After  a  period  of  staff  duty,  he  was  assigned  to  command  at  Savan- 
nah. He  joined  Beauregard  in  the  defense  of  Petersburg  and  surrendered  in  April,  1865, 
with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Like  some  other  former  Confederates,  Colston  served 
in  the  Egyptian  army,  1873-1879.  Wounded  in  the  Sudan,  he  was  partially  paralyzed.  Upon 
returning  to  the  United  States,  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  war  department,  1883-1894.  He  died 
destitute  in  the  Richmond  Confederate  Soldiers'  Home.  Jon  L.  Wakelyn,  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Confederacy  (Westport,  Conn.:  Greenwood  Press,  1977),  144-145,  hereinafter 
cited  as  Wakelyn,  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Confederacy. 

3  Daniel  Webster. 

4Edward  Everett  (1794-1865),  of  Massachusetts,  was  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  educator, 
statesman,  and  orator.  An  1811  graduate  of  Harvard,  he  was  the  first  American  to  receive  a 
Ph.D.  at  Gottingen  (1817).  At  one  time  he  taught  Greek  at  Harvard  and  edited  the  North 
American  Review.  From  1825  to  1835  he  was  an  Independent  member  of  Congress.  Later  he 
embraced  the  principles  of  Whiggery  and  served  as  Massachusetts  governor,  1836-1839. 
After  four  years  as  American  minister  to  Great  Britain  (1841-1845),  he  was  successively 
president  of  Harvard  College  (1846-1849),  United  States  secretary  of  state  (1852-1853),  and 
senator  from  Massachusetts  (1853-1854).  An  ardent  Unionist,  he  resigned  his  Senate  seat 
after  abstaining  from  voting  on  the  crucial  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.  He  ran  for  vice-president 
on  the  Constitutional  Union  party  ticket  in  1860.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
speaking  in  support  of  the  Union.  Everett  was  a  magnetic  public  orator  who  was  the  princi- 
pal speaker  on  the  day  Lincoln  delivered  his  immortal  Gettysburg  Address.  CDAB,  279. 


Lewis  Hanes  to  William  A.  Graham  A&H 

Raleigh,  N.C., 
Feb'y4th.,  1867. 

Yours  of  the  12  ult.  did  not  reach  Salisbury  until  after  my  departure 
for  Washington.  And  my  friend,  Mr.  Bailey,1  who  had,  in  connection 
with  another  gentleman,  charge  of  my  correspondence  in  my  absence, 
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did  not  forward  it,  but  retained  it  unopened  until  my  return,  so  that  it 
did  not  fall  into  my  hands  until  yesterday.  I  intended  calling  at  your 
house  on  my  way  here,  but  learned  at  the  Hillsborough  Depot  you 
were  not  at  home. 

A  plan  of  pacification  and  "reconstruction"  has  been  agreed  upon 
in  Washington  by  a  number  of  Southern  gentlemen  of  character  and 
ability,  which  has  the  warm  approval  of  the  President  and  most,  if 
not  all,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Senator  Doolittle2  and  others  of 
our  friends  in  Washington.  This  plan,  I  feel  confident,  cannot  be 
refused  by  Congress.  The  Republican  party  cannot  preserve  its  unity 
in  opposition  to  it.  This,  many  leading  radicals  admitted  to  us  in 
conversation  with  them. 

I  send  to  you  by  our  friend,  Judge  Merrimon,  a  copy  of  the  proposi- 
tions, which  he  will  explain  to  you  fully,  and  give  you  the  reasons 
why  I  think  the  step  should  be  taken  by  our  Legislature. 

If  North  Carolina  will  lead  off  in  the  matter,  I  have  very  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  Virginia  will  follow  at  once,  Mr.  Boyden3  8c 
myself  having  had  an  interview  with  many  members  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature — which  was  sought  by  them — on  the  subject.  Judge 
Jones,4  Conservative  Senator  elect  from  Arkansas  feels  quite  sure  that 
that  State  will  adopt  the  proposition,  8c  Gov.  Orr  will  immediately 
convene  the  Legislature  of  his  State,  and  believes  he  can  carry  it  there. 

Please  examine  the  propositions,  and  after  a  conference  with  Judge 
Merrimon,  write  to  me  at  this  place,  giving  me  your  opinion  of  them, 
and  of  the  propriety  of  our  Legislature  presenting  them  as  the  basis  of 
an  adjustment. 

I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  manifestation  of  confidence  and 
kind  feeling  contained  in  your  letter,  and  beg  to  assure  you  that  it  is 
most  heartily  reciprocated. 


Possibly  Hanes  refers  to  William  Henry  Bailey  (1831-1925),  a  lawyer  born  in  Pasquo- 
tank County  and  reared  in  Hillsborough.  At  various  times  in  his  long  career  he  served  the 
state  as  attorney  general,  code  commissioner,  and  state  representative  from  Mecklenburg 
County.  A  versatile  man,  Bailey  was  acclaimed  for  his  wit  and  his  expertise  with  the  banjo. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  books  and  articles  and  was  honored  in  1885  when  Rutherford 
College  awarded  him  an  LL.D.  degree.  The  last  thirty-four  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
Houston,  Texas.  Powell,  Dictionary  of  North  Carolina  Biography,  I,  85-86. 

2  Sen.  James  Rood  Doolittle  of  New  York. 

3Nathaniel  Boyden  (1793-1873),  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  served  in  the  War  of  1812 
(having  enlisted  at  age  fifteen)  and  was  graduated  by  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New 
York,  in  1821.  He  moved  to  North  Carolina  in  1822,  taught  school,  and  read  law.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  December,  1823,  and  began  practice  in  Stokes  County.  In  1832  he 
moved  to  Surry,  a  county  he  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  1838  and  1840 
sessions.  Settling  permanently  in  Salisbury  in  1842,  he  was  a  state  senator  (1844)  and  a 
Whig  congressman,  1847-1849.  He  was  adamantly  opposed  to  secession  and  warned,  pro- 
phetically, that  war  could  only  end  disastrously  for  the  South.  He  sympathized  with  the 
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southern  people  in  defeat  but  felt  that  common  decency  and  justice  required  concessions  to 
the  freedman.  A  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1865,  Boyden  was  a  member 
of  an  1866  commission  that  developed  the  "North  Carolina  Plan"  to  ensure  "impartial  jus- 
tice and  universal  amnesty."  This  plan  was  defeated  by  the  legislature,  but  he  continued  to 
pursue  conservative  principles.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Conservative  Convention 
(August,  1866)  and  was  elected  as  a  Conservative  to  the  Fortieth  Congress  (July  13, 
1868-March  3,  1869).  In  1868  he  stood  for  reelection  as  an  Independent  with  Republican 
tendencies  (claiming  that  the  Democrats  had  abandoned  conservatism)  but  was  defeated 
by  Francis  Shober  in  a  disputed  poll.  He  served  as  a  defense  counsel  in  the  Holden  im- 
peachment trial.  In  1871  Governor  Tod  R.  Caldwell  appointed  Boyden  to  be  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court,  a  position  he  occupied  until  his  death.  Powell, 
Dictionary  of  North  Carolina  Biography,  I,  204-205. 

4John  Thompson  Jones  (b.  1812),  a  native  Virginian  who  was  an  1833  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  literature,  classics,  and  law,  moved  to  a  farm  near  Helena, 
Arkansas,  in  1835.  There  he  remained.  He  practiced  law,  conducted  a  large  agricultural 
operation,  and  involved  himself  periodically  in  politics.  For  ten  years,  beginning  in  1842,  he 
was  a  circuit  court  judge,  a  position  he  filled  with  distinction.  In  1866  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  but  he  was  denied  his  seat  because  of  disabilities  ensuing  from  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  grand  master  of  the  Arkansas  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and  gained  promi- 
nence in  the  national  Granger  movement.  John  Hallum,  Biographical  and  Pictorial  History  of 
Arkansas  (Albany,  Ark.:  Weed,  Parsons  and  Company,  Printers,  1887),  399-404,  here- 
inafter cited  as  Hallum,  Biographical  and  Pictorial  History  of  Arkansas. 


Establishment  of  Peabody  Fund  unc 

[Feb.  7,  1867] 

To  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts;  Hon.  Hamilton 
Fish,  of  New  York;  Right  Rev.  Charles  P.  McIlvaine,  of  Ohio;  Gen- 
eral U.  S.  Grant,  of  the  United  States  army;  Hon.  William  C.  Rives,  of 
Virginia;  Hon.  John  H.  Clifford,  of  Massachusetts;  Hon.  William 
Aiken,  of  South  Carolina;  William  M.  Evarts,  Esq.,  of  New  York; 
Hon.  William  A.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina;  Charles  Macalester,  of 
Pennsylvania;  George  W.  Riggs,  Esq.,  of  Washington;  Samuel  Wet- 
more,  Esq.,  of  New  York;  Edward  A.  Bradford,  Esq.,  of  Louisiana; 
George  N.  Eaton,  Esq.,  of  Maryland;  and  George  Peabody  Russell, 
Esq.,  of  Massachusetts. 

"I  give  to  you,  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  have  been  my  personal  and 
especial  friends,  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars,  to  be  by  you  and  your 
successors  held  in  trust,  and  the  income  thereof  used  and  applied  in 
your  discretion  for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  intellectual, 
moral,  or  industrial  education  among  the  young  of  the  more  destitute 
portions  of  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States  of  our  Union;  my 
purpose  being  that  the  benefits  intended  shall  be  distributed  among 
the  entire  population,  without  other  distinction  than  their  needs  and 
the  opportunities  of  usefulness  to  them. 
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"Besides  the  income  thus  derived,  I  give  to  you  permission  to  use 
from  the  principal  sum,  within  the  next  two  years,  an  amount  not 
exceeding  forty  per  cent. 

"In  addition  to  this  gift  I  place  in  your  hands  bonds  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  issued  to  the  Planter's  Bank,  and  commonly  known  as 
Planter's  Bank  bonds,  amounting,  with  interest,  to  about  eleven 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  amount  realized  by  you  from  which  is 
to  be  added  to  and  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  trust." 

"The  details  and  organization  of  the  trust  I  leave  with  you,  only 
requesting  that  Mr.  Winthrop  may  be  Chairman,  and  Governor  Fish 
and  Bishop  Mcllvaine  Vice-Chairmen  of  your  body;  and  I  give  to  you 
the  power  to  make  all  necessary  by-laws  and  regulations,  to  obtain  an 
act  of  incorporation,  if  any  shall  be  found  expedient,  to  provide  for 
the  expenses  of  the  trustees  and  of  any  agents  appointed  by  them,  and 
generally,  to  do  all  such  acts  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  trust." 


Washington  Feb.  7.  1867 


Annie  F.  Root1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Raleigh 

Feb.  12th,  1867 

At  the  suggestion  of  my  Cousin,  Miss  Josephine  Seaton,  who  is,  at 
present,  endeavoring  to  gather  materials  for  a  Biography  of  Gales  & 
Seaton,  I  write  to  ask  if  you  have  at  your  command,  or  in  your  posses- 
sion, any  facts,  at  all  bearing  upon  the  private  or  political  history  of 
the  firm  (or  that  would  tend  to  throw  light  upon  their  relations  with 
the  public)  which  you  would  [not]  object  to  furnish  in  furtherance  of 
her  design.  She  has  made  a  similar  request  of  other  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  her  Father  and  Uncle,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
from  them  some  information,  which  might  serve  her  as  data  to  build 
upon. 

During  your  residence  in  Washington,  and  while  you  held  the  posi- 
tion of  member  of  the  Cabinet,  she  thought  it  not  improbable  that 
you  might  have  had  superior  facilities  for  acquiring  information,  by 
correspondence  or  otherwise,  which  would  materially  aid  her  in  the 
undertaking.  Any  extracts  from  letters,  or  statements  of  facts  within 
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your  knowledge,  would  be  gratefully  received  by  her  and  esteemed  as 
the  greatest  favor  conferred. 

Trusting  that  you  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  addressing 
to  to  [sit]  you  this  note,  and  with  hope  of  hearing  from  you  at  your 
earliest  convenience,  I  remain, 

Very  Respectfully  Yours 


4n  all  probability  Annie  F.  Root  was  Mrs.  Charles  Boudinot  Root,  nee  Annie  Freeman 
Gales  (1826-1894)  of  Raleigh,  daughter  of  Weston  R.  Gales  and  granddaughter  of  Joseph 
Gales.  Wake  County  Marriage  Bonds,  State  Archives. 


William  A.  Graham  to  Susan  Washington  Graham      a&h 

Edenton, 

Wednesday  evening, 
Feb.  13th.,  1867. 

My  Dearest 

We  are  progressing  with  the  trial  of  the  Will  case,1  but  will  not 
more  than  finish  the  examination  of  witnesses  this  week,  if  so  much.  I 
can  hardly  reach  home  'till  the  end  next  week.  The  fatigue  and 
excitement  I  am  undergoing  is  pretty  severe,  but  my  health  is  good. 

This  place  is  very  much  out  of  the  current  of  news.  I  learn  that  the 
Peabody  scheme,  for  beneficence  in  the  South,  is  published.  Win- 
throp,  President  of  the  Trustees,  myself  one  of  them. 

From  what  I  learn,  the  purchases  at  the  Collins  sales  will  hardly  be 
confirmed  by  the  Court — but  do  not  mention  it  as  communicated  by 
me. 

I  wish  you  would  have  the  Oats  sown  on  hill  side  below  Barn,  and 
the  plough  kept  constantly  running,  to  break  up  the  orchard,  and 
other  lands  for  corn.  I  have  not  time  to  give  other  directions.  I  can't 
say  anything  [about]  the  probable  result  of  our  cause.  The  jury  is  very 
inferior,  and  incapable  of  comprehending  the  issues  involved. 

Love  to  the  children. 

Ever  Affectionately  Yours, 
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*In  February,  1867,  a  celebrated  trial — the  Johnston  will  case — was  heard  at  a  special 
session  of  the  Chowan  Superior  Court,  Judge  A.  S.  Merrimon  presiding.  At  issue  was  the 
validity  of  the  1863  will  of  James  Cathcart  Johnston,  one  of  the  wealthiest  planters  in  North 
Carolina.  He  had  owned  thousands  of  acres  in  Chowan,  Pasquotank,  Halifax,  and  North- 
ampton counties.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  attorneys  in  the  state  participated  in  the 
month-long  trial.  Those  seeking  to  overturn  the  will,  alleging  mental  incompetency,  were 
William  A.  Graham,  Thomas  Bragg,  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  and  William  Eaton,  Jr. ;  those  de- 
fending the  will  were  Benjamin  F.  Moore,  William  N.  H.  Smith,  Patrick  H.  Winston, 
Robert  R.  Heath,  Robert  B.  Gilliam,  Edward  Conigland,  Samuel  F.  Phillips,  and  Richard 
H.  Battle. 

James  Cathcart  Johnston  (1782-1865)  was  the  only  surviving  heir  of  Gov.  Samuel  John- 
ston (1733-1816).  The  son  inherited  the  father's  considerable  estate.  To  this,  he  added  ex- 
tensively. From  Hayes  Plantation,  located  near  Edenton  on  the  Albemarle  Sound,  Johnston 
exercised  personal  direction  of  his  vast  holdings.  He  never  married  and  survived  most  of  his 
relatives  except  for  several  cousins.  His  closest  family  relation  was  a  cousin,  James  Cathcart 
Johnston,  Jr.,  whom  the  elder  man  educated  and  treated  like  a  son.  When  the  Civil  War 
began,  the  James  Cathcart  Johnstons,  Jr.,  lived  at  Hayes  and  seemed  destined  to  inherit 
most  of  their  benefactor's  estate.  Although  the  elder  Johnston  had  eschewed  public  service 
(except  for  forty-five  years  as  a  University  of  North  Carolina  trustee),  he  was  keenly  in- 
terested in  political  affairs.  A  dedicated  Federalist  and  Whig,  he  remained  loyal  to  the 
United  States.  Apparently  several  of  his  relatives  supported  the  Confederacy.  This  fact, 
combined  with  the  defection  of  James  Cathcart  Johnston,  Jr.,  three  times  when  Hayes  was 
threatened  by  Confederate  guerrillas  or  Yankee  troops,  probably  influenced  the  elder 
Johnston  to  draft  the  disputed  1863  will. 

Shortly  after  the  final  flight  of  James,  Jr.,  in  March,  1863,  the  wealthy  octogenarian 
signed  a  will  bequeathing  his  personal  and  real  property  to  three  friends  who  were  made 
coexecutors  of  his  estate.  These  men,  all  of  whom  had  assisted  Johnston  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  properties,  were  Edward  Wood,  Christopher  W.  Hallowell,  and  Henry  J. 
Futrell.  The  April,  1863,  will  was  accompanied  by  letters  of  instruction  to  each  heir,  by 
which  some  of  them  were  to  receive  monetary  gifts. 

Johnston's  relatives  were  shocked  at  being  disinherited  and  challenged  the  legitimacy  of 
the  1863  will  and  the  accompanying  letters  of  instruction.  They  and  their  attorneys  claimed 
that  Johnston  had  been  mentally  unstable  at  the  time  he  had  signed  the  offending  docu- 
ments. Lengthy  testimony,  including  that  of  expert  witnesses,  was  entered  into  evidence  to 
prove  that  Johnston  was  either  sane  or  insane.  Opponents  of  the  will  included  William  A. 
Hammond,  an  eminent  New  York  neurologist,  who  concluded  that  for  many  years  John- 
ston had  suffered  from  monomania,  a  malady  characterized  by  "a  morbid  feeling  of  hatred 
to  friends  and  relatives"  and  debilitating  delusions  about  them.  Therefore,  Hammond  con- 
cluded, the  testator  was  "not  free  to  make  a  will  such  as  he  would  have  made  had  he  beem 
sane.  ..."  The  jury  was  unconvinced,  finding  in  favor  of  the  will  and  its  executors.  Al- 
though the  legitimacy  of  the  Johnston  will  was  thus  established  in  1867,  it  was  not  executed 
until  1871  because  of  several  other  unsuccessful  legal  tests  of  it.  Clement  Dowd,  Life  of 
Zebulon  Vance  (Charlotte:  Observer  Printing  and  Publishing  House,  1897),  107-108;  Guide  to 
the  Microfilm  Edition  of  the  Hayes  Collection,  1694-1928  (Chapel  Hill:  Southern  Historical  Col- 
lection, 1980),  5-7;  William  A.  Hammond,  Insanity  in  Its  Medico-Legal  Relations:  Opinion  Rela- 
tive to  the  Testamentary  Capacity  of  the  Late  James  C.  Johnston  of  Chowan  County,  North  Carolina 
(New  York:  Baker,  Voorhis  and  Company,  Revised  Edition,  1867),  77-78. 
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William  A.  Graham  to  Susan  Washington  Graham      a&h 

Edenton, 
Monday  evening, 
Feb.  18th.,  1867. 

My  Dear  Wife 

I  fear  I  shall  not  reach  home  this  week.  We  have  gone  through  the 
evidence  against  the  Will,  and  [the]  other  party  has  commenced  to 
reply.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  shall  get  through  in  time  to  take  the 
Boat  next  Friday  night — and  if  not,  shall  be  detained  'till  Monday. 
Our  clients  are  rather  sanguine,  and  have  proved  as  much  as  they 
expected.  I  am  getting  heartily  tired,  and  shall  rejoice  when  we  get 
through. 

There  is  nothing  new  here,  the  suit  is  the  great  event  of  the  place  & 
time.  The  arrival  of  the  Steam  Boat  three  times  per  week,  is  all  that 
gives  variety  to  events. 

Dr.  Hammond,1  of  New  York,  has  attended,  and  given  his  evidence, 
decidedly  against  the  Will. 

Please  have  the  plowing  to  go  on,  and  the  garden  work. 

My  love  to  the  children — 

Ever  Affectionately  Yours, 


1  William  Alexander  Hammond  (1828-1900),  a  native  of  Maryland,  was  a  noted  physician 
who  pioneered  in  the  field  of  neurology  in  the  United  States.  Educated  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  City,  he  entered  the  United  States  Army  as  assistant  surgeon  in  1849.  He  served 
at  various  frontier  posts  and  West  Point  before  resigning  to  become  professor  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  a  post  he  held  from  1859  to  1861.  Early  in 
the  Civil  War  he  gained  attention  as  a  camp  and  hospital  inspector  and  subsequently,  in 
1862,  was  appointed  surgeon  general.  In  1864  he  clashed  with  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  and  was  court-martialed  and  dismissed  from  the  army.  (He  was  reinstated  in  1878 
and  listed  as  a  brigadier  general  on  the  retired  roster.)  Hammond  then  settled  in  New  York 
where  he  excelled  as  a  physician  and  teacher  in  several  medical  colleges.  A  prolific  writer, 
he  was  instrumental  in  founding  four  medical  journals.  Two — the  Maryland  and  Virginia 
Medical  Journal  and  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence — he 
served  as  editor.  In  addition,  Hammond  established  the  Army  Medical  Museum  and  ini- 
tiated a  medical  history  of  the  Civil  War.  James  M.  Phalen,  "William  Alexander  Ham- 
mond," DAB,  VIII,  210. 
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Robert  C.  Winthrop  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Boston, 

February  21st.,  1867. 

Your  letter  of  the  1st.  inst.  reached  me  at  Washington  just  as  we 
were  completing  the  transaction  of  which  you  have  seen  an  account 
in  the  Papers.  We  should  have  been  most  glad  to  see  you  there,  but 
the  authority  to  use  your  name  was  all  we  could  expect. 

Our  Board  is  to  meet  again  at  New  York,  towards  the  close  of 
March, — somewhere  between  the  19th.  and  27th.  Mr.  Peabody  desires 
to  receive  all  the  Trustees  as  his  guests  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel 
before  he  returns  to  England.  I  shall  inform  you  of  the  precise  time  at 
no  distant  day,  &  I  hope  sincerely  that  we  shall  [have]  every  member 
of  the  Board  present. 

In  the  meantime,  you  will  doubtless  be  in  the  way  of  considering  & 
consulting  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding.  You  will  ascertain,  too, 
what  can  be  done  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  your  own  region.  A 
leading  object  will  doubtless  be  to  help  the  Common  Schools.  Two  or 
three  Normal  Schools,  where  the  South  could  educate  teachers  for 
herself,  might  also  be  established  in  different  quarters.  Possibly  some 
free  scholarships  might  be  established  at  some  of  the  Colleges.  But  all 
shall  look  to  the  Southern  members  of  the  Board  to  indicate  what  they 
would  like,  &  I  hope  you  will  come  on  prepared  with  the  best  views  of 
your  neighbors  &  friends.  Gov.  Aiken  has  promised  to  collect  infor- 
mation and  opinion  in  So.  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Rives1  will  do  the  same 
for  Virginia. 

There  were  many  interesting  topics  in  your  letter,  and  I  thank  you 
for  its  frank  and  friendly  spirit. 

Believe  me,  Dear  Sir, 

With  great  regard, 
Very  faithfully 
Yours 


1  William  Cabell  Rives  (1793-1868)  was  a  Virginia  political  leader  and  diplomat.  A 
graduate  of  William  and  Mary,  he  was  schooled  in  law  and  politics  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 
He  was  twice  ambassador  to  France,  1829-1832,  and  1849-1853;  a  congressman,  1823-1829; 
and  a  United  States  senator,  1832-1834,  and  1836-1845.  Originally  a  Jacksonian  Democrat, 
he  broke  with  Van  Buren  over  the  subtreasury  scheme  and  supported  Tyler  in  his  struggle 
with  Clay.  By  1844  he  had  become  a  full-fledged  Whig  but  maintained  his  states'  rights 
predilections.  Rives  opposed  secession  but  advised  Virginia  to  join  the  Confederacy  under 
the  irritant  of  Federal  coercion.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress.  Thomas  P. 
Abernathy,  "William  Cabell  Rives,"  DAB,  XV,  635-637. 
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William  A.  Graham  to  Susan  Washington  Graham      a&h 

Edenton 

Feb.  22nd  1867. 

My  dear  Wife 

I  write  again  to  say,  that  I  am  disappointed  in  the  time  of  leaving 
here.  The  evidence  will  close  tomorrow — Saturday — and  the  argument 
may  commence  then,  and  continue  till  tuesday  or  Wednesday  so  that  I 
may  not  get  home  till  Saturday  night  next  2nd  March.  It  is  barely 
possible  to  come  on  thursday  night.  I  am  tired  &  weary  of  the  affair, 
and  would  be  glad  to  get  through.  I  cannot  form  a  confident  opinion 
yet  as  to  the  result. 

I  attended  a  party  this  week  with  Gov.  Vance  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Page,  which  was  quite  agreeable. 

Nothing  new  here. 

Ever  Affectionately  Yours, 


Mrs.  Margarette  L  Weber  to  William  A.  Graham1        unc 

Carleton  Place 
Edgefield,  Nashville  Vic, 
Feb.  28th,  '67 

Not  having  seen  you  since  my  childhood  spent  in  old  Hillsboro',  I 
can  hardly  plead  personal  acquaintance  as  excuse  for  my  boldness  in 
addressing  you  a  business  letter;  but,  if  a  sense  of  high  regard  for  your 
private  character  and  a  feeling  of  State  pride  in  your  public  career, 
may  embolden  me  to  trouble  you,  I  can  proceed  to  business  without 
further  apology.  Learning  from  the  public  journals  that  you  are  a 
Trustee  of  the  "Peabody  Donation,"  I  write,  Sir,  to  solicit  your  inter- 
est in  making  me  a  loan  from  that  fund. 

You  will  observe  in  the  circular  enclosed  that  our  School  opened 
last  September;  but  a  disappointment  about  the  Building  advertised 
made  me  conclude  to  erect  on  our  lot  School-buildings;  if  we  could 
procure  the  means,  by  the  payment  of  Scholarships,  at  a  price  reduced 
sufficiently  to  remunerate  the  parties  interested  in  making  the 
advance. 

The  monetary  pressure  here,  and  the  good  prospect  I  had  for  suc- 
cess, induced  a  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowles,2  to  write  to  Mr.  Macales- 
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ter3  of  Penn — and  the  Bishop  of  Ohio — we  have  had  a  very  kind  letter 
from  Mr.  Macalester  on  the  subject.  The  name  of  the  school  is  now 
changed,  and  the  character  somewhat  as  I  propose  taking  a  limited 
number  of  young  ladies  into  my  own  family;  and,  what  I  now  pro- 
pose is  to  borrow  from  the  "Peabody  Donation"  Two  or  Three  Thou- 
sand Dollars,  or  more,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  suitable  building; 
and  to  return  the  amount  to  the  Trustees,  in  free  Scholarships,  for 
those  deemed  by  them  worthy,  and  needy.  I  propose,  further,  Sir,  that 
the  sum  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  of  the  gentlemen  in 
Nashville  named  among  my  referees.  (See  Circular.) 

If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  interest  yourself  in  this  matter  I 
beg  you  will  write  to  Dr.  Smedes,4  Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Raleigh,  or  to 
your  neice,  Mrs.  Blount,5  for  any  necessary  particulars  concerning 
myself — my  name,  since  marriage  being  strange  to  you,  I  will  men- 
tion that  I  am  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Carleton  Walker — and  the  Sister- 
in-law  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Hale6  of  Fayetteville — my  brother,  John  Walker,7  I 
think  you  know.  I  need  not  add  that  I  shall  be  under  great  obligations 
to  you,  Sir,  for  a  reply.  With  great  respect — 


xThis  is  the  first  of  several  representative  letters  addressed  to  Graham  in  his  capacity  as 
Peabody  Fund  trustee.  They  have  been  included  to  reflect  the  status  of  education  in  the 
South.  In  many  instances  the  letter  writers  and  people  mentioned  in  these  letters  are  dif- 
ficult to  identify.  Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  identify  people  and  events  if  they  add 
appreciably  to  the  letter's  meaning;  otherwise,  after  a  reasonable  search,  they  have  been 
abandoned  to  the  relative  obscurity  of  time  and  place. 

2 Mr.  Bowles  has  not  been  identified. 

"Charles  Macalester  (1798-1873),  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a  Philadelphia  banker  as  well  as 
agent  and  correspondent  for  George  Peabody.  His  interest  in  education  was  later  manifest 
by  his  donation  of  the  site  of  Macalester  College,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  CDAB,  598. 

4 Dr.  Aldert  Smedes. 


6Mrs.  Alexander  Clement  Blount,  nee  Julia  Elizabeth  Washington  (1824-11 
cousin  of  John  Cobb  Washington  and  Susan  Washington  Graham.  Clark,  "Washington 
Descendants." 

"Edward  Jones  Hale  (1802-1883),  of  Fayetteville,  a  native  of  Chatham  County,  was  the 
editor  of  the  influential  Fayetteville  Observer.  He  had  learned  his  journalism  with  Joseph 
Gales,  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Register,  and  Joseph  Gales,  Jr.,  and  William  W.  Seaton  of  the 
National  Intelligencer.  While  in  Washington  learning  his  trade,  he  met  the  great  men  of  the 
day  and  established  a  long  friendship  with  Henry  Clay.  Not  surprisingly,  he  was  a  Clay 
Whig  in  politics.  Hale  lived  at  Haymount  Plantation  near  Fayetteville,  enjoyed  a  large  in- 
come, and  traveled  extensively.  In  the  1850s  he  declined  two  important  New  York  offers,  in- 
cluding one  to  become  editor  of  the  New  York  World.  A  Unionist  who  supported  the  Bell- 
Everett  ticket  in  1860,  he  opposed  secession  but,  as  a  southern  man  and  North  Carolinian, 
Hale  went  with  his  state.  Hale  supported  Vance  for  governor,  remained  loyal  to  the  Con- 
federate cause,  and  denounced  Holden's  peace  movement  in  vitriolic  terms  editorially  and 
privately.  Federal  troops  destroyed  Hale's  presses  and  offices  in  1865,  and  his  association 
with  the  Observer  ended  after  forty  years  as  editor.  In  1866  he  established  the  New  York 
publishing  house  of  E.  J.  Hale  and  Sons.  Hale  has  been  eulogized  as  the  ablest  southern 
editor  of  his  day.  Ashe,  Biographical  History,  VIII,  179-184. 
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7John  Walker  has  not  been  further  identified. 


Robert  C.  Winthrop  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Boston 

4  March  1867 

I  desire  once  more  to  notify  you  formally  of  the  meeting  of  Mr. 
Peabody's  Trustees  at  New  York  on  Tuesday,  March  19tn  at  12  o'clk 
— Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  We  are  very  desirous  that  every  member  of  the 
Board  should  be  present  to  meet  Mr.  Peabody,  before  his  departure  for 
England,  &  to  mature  measures  for  the  execution  of  his  Trust.  He 
claims  us  all  as  his  guests.  We  rely  especially  on  every  Southern 
member  of  the  Board  being  present  &  being  prepared  to  tell  us  what 
they  would  like. 

I  hope  you  may  have  seen  Mr.  Eaton1  of  Baltimore  ere  this,  &  that  I 
shall  have  every  assurance  that  we  may  meet  you  at  New  York. 


George  N.  Eaton,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  was  an  original  member  of  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund  trustees.  Parker,  George  Peabody,  162. 


Matthias  E.  Manly1  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Newbern 
March  4,  1867 

When  I  last  saw  you,  you  thought  you  might  go  to  Washington 
sometime  in  this  month. 

Have  you  still  a  purpose  to  do  so?  &  if  so  when? 

I  am  quite  willing  to  go  on,  if  it  will  do  any  good  or  if  it  be 
thought  proper  for  me  to  do  so  independently  of  the  question  of 
utility. 


1  Matthias  Evans  Manly  (1801-1881),  a  native  of  Chatham  County,  was  the  son  of  Basil 
Manly,  a  Revolutionary  War  hero,  and  a  brother  of  Governor  Charles  Manly.  He  attended 
the  Bingham  school  and  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1824, 
sharing  honors  with  William  A.  Graham  and  two  others.  He  read  law  with  his  brother 
Charles,  married  the  daughter  of  William  Gaston,  and  established  a  highly  successful  legal 
practice  in  New  Bern.  He  served  as  a  commoner,  as  a  superior  court  judge  for  eighteen 
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lilpi 


Matthias  Evans  Manly 


years  (1841-1859),  on  the  state  supreme  court  (1859-1865),  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1865,  in  the  state  Senate,  and  as  mayor  of  New  Bern.  Ashe,  Biographical  History,  VI, 
357-365;  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  361. 


George  W.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

University,  N.C. 
March  5th,  1867 

My  dear  father, 

Your  letter  of  the  4tn  containing  the  money  ($40.00)  reached  me 
this  evening.  It  came  just  in  good  time  as  we  have  to  buy  some  more 
books  and  our  boarding  house  Keeper  seems  quite  anxious  for  us  to 
pay  her  for  this  month.  I  will  pay  her  part  of  this  and  the  rest  next 
week  when  you  send  the  other.  Please  send  us  enough  to  pay  the  fee 
for  the  Ball  at  next  commencement  which  is  ($12.00)  twelve  dollars 
apiece.  Sixteen  dollars  ($16.00)  for  washing,  and  six  dollars  to  Mr. 
Fetter  for  wood  and  ten  dollars  to  pay  the  balance  of  our  board  for 
this  month.  Making  in  all  ($56.00)  fifty-six  dollars.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent ninety  four  or  five  students  here.  It  is  so  late  in  the  session  that  I 
dont  think  there  will  be  any  more  before  June.  I  heard  not  long  since 
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that  Dr.  Wilson1  was  in  very  bad  health  and  not  expected  to  live  long. 
He  was  looking  very  badly  when  I  saw  him  last  vacation. 
No  news.  Love  to  all 

Your  affectionate  Son 


xDr.  Alexander  Wilson  conducted  an  excellent  classical  school  at  Melville  in  east 
Alamance  County.  Several  of  Graham's  sons,  including  George  Washington,  attended  it. 
Walter  Whitaker,  Centennial  History  of  Alamance  County,  1849-7949  (Burlington:  Alamance 
County  Historical  Association,  [1949]),  193,  hereinafter  cited  as  Whitaker,  Centennial  History 
of  Alamance. 


E.  B.  Hensen1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Waynesville,  N.C. 
March  5th,  1867 

The  Hon.  Geo.  Peabody  having  made  a  donation  to  the  different 
States  North  and  South  for  Educational  purposes,  and  you  having 
been  appointed  a  trustee  for  this  State  to  appropriate  the  funds  to  the 
objects  indicated  in  the  trust,  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  great  need  of  Education  in  our  portion  of  the  State, 
and  the  inability  of  the  people  in  their  present  condition  to  forward 
this  invaluable  benefit.  You  know  our  Country,  you  know  something 
of  our  people,  we  who  have  delighted  in  days  past  and  gone  to  honor 
you.  With  a  Rail  Road  we  would  have  one  of  the  best  countries  in  the 
world,  but  we  have  not  got  that  yet.  We  are  anxious  however  to  edu- 
cate the  rising  generation.  For  this  purpose  the  Baptist  denomination 
proposed  to  establish  at  this  place  a  good  school  to  be  called  the 
"Waynesville  Baptist  College."  We  wish  to  commence  work  on  the 
building  (which  will  cost  three  or  four  thousand  dollars)  some  time 
this  Spring.  We  are  poor  in  means  and  need  help.  Would  it  not  be 
within  the  scope  of  your  trust  to  lend  us  a  helping  hand?  If  you  could 
be  instrumental  in  causing  as  much  as  two  thousand  dollars  to  be 
applied  to  the  building  of  our  College  we  might  raise  the  remainder 
by  subscription.  Please  consider  the  contents  of  this  communication 
and  write  me  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

With  profound  respect 
Your  Obt  Servt 

Pres.1  Waynesville  Baptist  College. 
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E.  B.  Hensen  has  not  been  further  identified. 


Thomas  Harriss1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Wilson,  N.C., 
March  6th.,  1867. 

My  Dear  Gov: 

Allow  me  to  introduce  myself,  Mr.  Harriss,  a  native  N.  Carolinian, 
to  your  honorable  Personage  et  favorable  acquaintance.  I  truly  hope 
and  fondly  believe,  Sir,  you  will  kindly  regard  et  grant  the  request 
which  I  will  proceed  to  make  to  you  pr.  letter.  I'm  only  a  single, 
young  man,  dependent  upon  my  Education  for  a  livelihood  since  the 
destruction  of  our  property  by  the  late  unhappy  War.  I  know  very 
well  your  noble  Sons,  J.  W.  et  Robt.  D.,  the  latter  of  whom  was  in 
College  with  me.  I  propose,  Gov.,  to  visit,  This  Spring  et  Summer,  all 
the  principal  Cities,  Towns  et  Villages  of  the  South  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  an  address,  Eulogy,  Essay,  or  Lecture,  upon  some  interest- 
ing, improving,  lofty,  Eloquent  Subject,  in  order  to  raise  some  little 
money,  if  possible,  for  an  object  of  True,  Southern  charity,  and  feel- 
ing my  incompetency  to  compose  a  Speech  or  Eulogy  that  will  reflect 
any  credit  upon  the  Theme,  or  that  of  our  native  State,  I  now,  Sir, 
appeal  to  the  ability,  Intellect,  et  competency  of  N.C.,  to  you,  whom  I 
know  to  be  So  fully  able  et  calculated  to  write  a  Speech,  that  will  do 
honor  to  et  grace  the  most  learned  et  accomplished  Audience  that  I 
may  address,  either  North  or  South.  We  all  know,  full  well,  your 
preeminent  abilities  as  Statesman,  Scholar,  et  writer,  and  there  is  no 
one  in  America  to  whom  I'd  rather  apply  for  help  in  aiding  me,  or 
writing  off  for  me,  a  Eulogy,  or  Speech,  especially  upon  the  Subject 
which  I  have  chosen.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  christian,  immortal,  Hero, 
Brig.  Gen.  T.  J.  (Stonewall)  Jackson,  married  a  relative,  (probably  a 
Niece  of  yours)  and  the  Theme  upon  which  I  wish  you  to  write,  is  a 
Eulogy  upon  the  Character  of  this  truly  great,  good,  noble,  distin- 
guished, et  immortal  Man.  It  is  a  Subject  which  I  think  will  Suit, 
admirably,  the  minds  of  the  People  South  at  this  time,  interesting, 
notable,  praiseworthy,  lofty,  grand  et  soul-stirring;  and  moreover, 
Gov.,  I  think  it  one  which  you  are  fully  able  et  competent  to  do  full 
justice  to  if  any  one  is,  and  one  upon  which  I  am  very,  exceedingly, 
anxious  to  speak,  as  it  will  be  appropriate,  and  at  the  same  time  apt 
to  "take  well"  among  the  Southern  People,  especially  in  Va.  My  aim 
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is  to  speak  it  in  every  important  Town  South.  Gov.,  if  you  will,  Sir, 
please  be  kind  enough  to  write  me  one  Eulogy,  or  Speech.  Some  8  or 
10  Pages,  or  an  hour's  length  upon  this  Subject,  or  upon  any  which 
your  accomplished  judgment  et  Taste  may  select.  I  will  reward  you 
liberally — pecuniarily,  if  you  desire  it — and  in  thankfulness  et  grati- 
tude as  long  as  life  remains,  and  if  it  be  profitable,  anyway,  the  pro- 
ceeds I'm  willing  to  share  with  you,  to  be  given  at  your  discretion,  Sc 
assist  some  charitable  institution,  "Memorial  Association,"  etc.  My 
object  is  to  become,  in  my  young  days,  as  useful  as  possible  to  my 
State  et  Country,  et  perpetuate  as  far  et  and  long  as  /  am  able,  the 
bright  name  et  glorious  Fame  of  the  immortal  "Stonewall,"  &  keep 
alive  the  sweet  memory  of  our  noble  heros,  Sc  defend  the  glory, 
prosperity,  et  honor  of  our  good  old  State,  N.C  So,  honored  Sir,  I 
hope  Sc  fondly  believe,  you  will  write  it  off  for  me,  as  you  have 
warmly  at  heart  his  noble  memory  Sc  honor  of  N.C.  Please  let  it  be 
truly  grand,  lofty  in  sentiment,  Eloquent,  soul-stirring,  arousing,  and 
send  it,  pr.  mail,  as  soon  as  you  can,  addressed  to  Thomas  Harriss, 
P.O.  Wilson,  Wilson  Cty.,  N.C,  and  you  will  gladden  the  heart,  et 
assist  the  weakness  of  one  of  N.C.  young  sons,  by  your  grown 
strength,  to  honor  the  noble  Dead,  Sc  the  Land  of  our  Birth.  With  the 
highest  esteem  Sc  respect,  I'm,  Dear  Gov., 

Your  most  ob't  humble  Serv't, 

Gov.,  if  you  please,  keep  in  secrecy  the  within,  and  do  your  best  on 
the  Eulogy  or  Speech,  and  prepare  it  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  you  will 
hear  from  me  as  soon  as  I  can  commit  it  to  memory  for  Deliverys,  as  I 
expect  to  Speak  it  in  your  Town  on  my  way  South  next  month.  You 
may  get  some  useful  hints  from  the  good  Work  of  J.  L.  Dabney.2  And, 
as  you  are  so  fully  able  et  competent  to  give  such  inestimable  advice  et 
in  such  glowing  Language  advice  to  the  rising  young  men,  the  "jew- 
els" of  the  South. 

I  wish  you  will  make  a  stirring  appeal,  in  some  part  of  the  Speech, 
to  the  young  men  Sc  Ladies  of  the  South,  for  the  exertion  of  every 
manly  effort  to  rally  to  the  Banner  of  Education,  improvement, 
honor,  reputation,  glory,  prosperity,  harmony,  et  advancement  of 
every  true  interest  of  N.C,  Sc  her  Sister  States  Sc  of  the  Union,  Sc  oblige 
yours  with  the  warmest  regards  et  best  wishes. 


JThe  records  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  do  not  include  the  name  of  the  writer. 
This  letter  is  included  as  an  example  of  crank  letters  which  then,  as  now,  were  written  to 
prominent  men. 

2J.  L.  Dabney  is  clearly  written  in  the  text,  but  possibly  Harriss  was  thinking  of  Robert 
Lewis  Dabney  (1820-1898),  native  of  Louisa  County,  Virginia,  who  became  a  Presbyterian 
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theologian,  teacher,  and  author.  He  taught  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia, 
1853-1883,  and  later  at  the  University  of  Texas.  Dabney  was  a  strong  defender  of  religious 
orthodoxy  and  the  Confederate  cause.  CDAB,  211. 


William  A.  Graham  to  David  L.  Swain     a&h.-  swain 

Hillsboro', 
March  9th.,  1867. 

On  return  from  Granville  last  night  I  found  a  note  from  Mr.  Win- 
throp,  desiring  me  to  meet  the  Peabody  Trustees  at  5th.  Avenue 
Hotel,  New  York,  on  Tuesday  the  19th.  inst.,  prepared  to  recommend 
some  object  in  this  State  to  his  bounty,  etc.  I  have  not  yet  read  even 
the  newspapers  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  Washington 
City.  I  know  nothing  of  the  basis  of  distribution,  if  any  has  been 
adopted,  or  the  amount  which  may  be  allotted  to  N.C.  or  Tennessee. 
The  announcement  of  my  name  as  a  Trustee  has  induced  a  shower  of 
letters  from  institutions  in  this  State,  S.C.  &  Tennessee. 

I  desire  to  be  prepared  with  some  statistics  and  to  be  enabled  to 
make  suggestions  of  proper  subjects  of  patronage,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  donor  when  ascertained,  and  the  amount  allowed  in  the 
several  States.  I  presume  we  cannot  expect  in  N.C.  more  than 
$200,000.  at  the  utmost. 

I  will  be  much  gratified  if  you  will  turn  your  attention  to  the  chari- 
ties most  proper  for  the  amount  of  the  donation  in  N.C,  &  come  and 
spend  a  night  with  me  next  week,  say  Wednesday  or  Thursday  night, 
to  discuss  them.  I  write  in  great  haste,  having  been  at  home  but  one 
day  in  six  weeks. 

I  have  had  a  short  note  from  Gen'l  Atkins,  sending  a  newspaper, 
but  he  has  been  as  yet  unable  to  get  a  copy  of  the  Trumbull  speech. 

We  are  in  days  of  darkness  since  the  ides  of  March,  but  I  trust  there 
are  yet,  in  the  ways  of  Providence,  grounds  of  consolation,  and  hope 
in  the  future. 


Jonathan  Worth  to  William  A.  Graham  A&H 

Richmond, 
March  9th.,  1867. 

I  have  seen  8c  collected  the  views  of  Mr.  Flournoy,1  Gov.  Pierpont,2 
&  sundry  less  prominent  men.  All,  excepting  Mr.  Lyons,3  whom  I 
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have  seen,  concur  in  the  line  of  policy  recommended  by  Gov'r  Pier- 
pont,  &  which  you  will  have  seen  the  Senate  has  adopted  with  com- 
parative unanimity. 

I  shall  go  on  to  Washington  to-night.  You  will  see  that  Senators 
Wilson,4  Sumner  &  others  have  offered  supplementary  bills,  some  of 
them  new  test  oaths,  the  abolition  of  the  present  State  governments, 
etc.  Submission  to  what  is  deemed  irresistable  force,  without  any 
resort  to  the  Supreme  Court,  seems  to  be  the  prevalent  sentiment  of 
Va.  Pierpont  seems  to  be  strongly  opposed  to  the  proscriptive  course 
of  the  radicals,  to  negro  ascendancy,  and  to  Holden,  Hunnycutt5  Sc 
men  of  this  stripe.  In  a  large  crowd  he  spoke  of  the  two  last  men- 
tioned men  in  unmeasured  terms  of  derision.  He  seems  very  confident 
that  military  domination,  confiscation,  etc.,  will  ensue,  unless  the 
South  chime  in  &  control  the  character  of  the  Conventions,  whether 
called  by  the  State  Legislatures,  or  the  military  commandants. 

I  shall  refrain  from  coming  to  any  decisive  conclusion  for  the 
present. 

I  hear  that  Wise,6  Mason,7  Hunter,8  &  some  others,  are  for  non- 
action by  the  States,  and  the  great  body  of  the  Whigs  and  people  at 
large  are  decided  in  favor  of  Pierpont's  views. 


lrrhomas  Stanhope  Flournoy  (181 1-1883),  of  Virginia,  an  eminent  criminal  lawyer,  politi- 
cally a  Whig  and  an  American  before  the  Civil  War,  was  now  a  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  his  native  state.  He  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Congress,  1847-1849,  a  dele- 
gate to  the  secession  convention,  and  colonel  of  the  Sixth  Virginia  Cavalry.  Biographical 
Directory  of  Congress,  898. 

2  Francis  Pierpont. 

3James  Lyons  (1801-1882),  of  Virginia,  was  graduated  by  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  in  1817  and  began  an  eminent  career  as  a  Richmond  lawyer  the  next  year.  A  States' 
Rights  Whig,  he  became  a  Secession  Democrat  in  the  1850s.  He  served  in  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature and  the  Confederate  Congress,  1862-1864,  having  replaced  John  Tyler  in  that  posi- 
tion. A  supporter  of  the  Davis  administration  in  1864,  he  favored  a  tax-in-kind  of  all  agri- 
cultural products.  Later  in  1864  he  was  appointed  judge  in  Confederate  cases  involving 
political  prisoners.  After  1865  he  resumed  his  legal  practice,  assisted  in  the  defense  of 
former  president  Davis,  and  joined  Virginia  Conservatives  in  efforts  to  "redeem"  the  state. 
Wakelyn,  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Confederacy,  293. 

4Henry  Wilson  (1812-1875),  of  Massachusetts,  apprentice  farmer,  teacher,  state  legislator, 
United  States  senator  (1855-1873),  and  vice-president  (1873-1875),  was  successively  an  anti- 
slavery  Whig,  Free-Soiler,  American,  and  Republican.  An  ardent  foe  of  slavery,  he  urged 
Lincoln  to  emancipate  Confederate  slaves  and  actively  promoted  freedom  for  border  state 
blacks  before  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  was  adopted.  He  was  a  Radical  Republican  who 
initially  opposed  bitterly  Andrew  Johnson's  reconstruction  plan;  however,  in  time  he  be- 
came more  conciliatory  in  his  attitudes  toward  the  South,  probably  because  of  long  tours 
through  the  region.  Throughout  his  public  career,  Wilson  championed  the  cause  of  the 
workingman,  black  and  white.  In  Massachusetts  he  promoted  free  schools  and  libraries  for 
all.  Although  he  had  only  a  meager  formal  education,  he  was  a  voracious  reader  and  a  pro- 
lific writer.  Sometime  newspaper  editor  (Boston  Republican,  1848-1851),  he  wrote  seventeen 
books.  Perhaps  best  known  is  History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Slave  Power  in  America,  3  volumes, 
1872-1877.  George  H.  Haynes,  "Henry  Wilson,"  DAB,  XX,  322-325. 
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6James  W.  Hunnicutt,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  spent  much  of  his  life  in  Virginia.  Be- 
fore the  Civil  War,  the  minister  Hunnicutt  lived  in  Fredericksburg  and  edited  a  religious 
paper.  An  owner  of  slaves,  he  was  a  Unionist  who  came  reluctantly  to  adopt  secession  as  an 
appropriate  remedy.  After  the  war  he  became  a  notorious  scalawag  and  one  of  the  most 
radical  men  in  Virginia.  He  attended  the  Southern  Loyalist  Convention  in  Philadelphia, 
September,  1866.  An  ardent  advocate  of  black  suffrage,  he  wrested  control  of  the  nascent 
Republican  party  from  John  Minor  Botts  and  his  old-line  Whig  supporters.  For  a  time  dur- 
ing Reconstruction,  he  edited  the  New  Nation  (Richmond),  a  radical  journal  of  violent  opin- 
ions. On  one  occasion  Hunnicutt  was  arrested  for  inciting  blacks  to  violence  and 
bloodshed.  Even  Radicals  in  the  North  became  alarmed  at  his  extreme  views.  By  the  late 
1860s  his  influence  waned,  but  his  attitudes  and  actions  tainted  the  Virginia  Republican 
party  for  several  decades.  W.  H.  T.  Squires,  Unleashed  at  Long  Last:  Reconstruction  in  Virginia, 
April  9,  1865-January  26,  1870  (Portsmouth,  Va.:  Printcraft  Press,  1939;  Reprint  Edition, 
New  York:  Negro  Universities  Press,  1970),  71,  190-191,  224-225,  271-280  passim,  293,  310; 
Jack  P.  Maddex,  Jr.,  The  Virginia  Conservatives,  1867-1879:  A  Study  in  Reconstruction  Politics 
(Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1970),  49-50. 

8 Henry  Alexander  Wise  (1806-1876),  of  Virginia,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Washington 
(now  Washington  and  Jefferson)  College,  was  led  early  to  the  states'  rights  philosophy  by 
his  mentor  in  the  law,  Henry  St.  George  Tucker.  A  Tyler  Whig  by  the  1850s,  Wise  was  a 
tactless  and  aggressive  defender  of  slavery.  Perhaps  he  was  best  known  for  his  excited  re- 
action to  John  Brown's  raid.  Wise,  governor  of  Virginia,  1856-1860,  insisted  on  Brown's  exe- 
cution despite  considerable  evidence  that  Brown  was  insane.  He  favored  "fighting  in  the 
union"  for  southern  rights  but  embraced  secession  and  became  a  fiery  defender  of  the 
Confederacy.  As  a  Confederate  general  he  was  active  as  defender  of  Roanoke  Island,  the 
South  Carolina  coast,  and,  late  in  the  war,  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  His  spirit  un- 
disturbed by  defeat,  Wise  resumed  his  legal  practice  in  Richmond.  He  did  not  really  ap- 
prove the  course  of  Conservatives  or  Radicals  in  postwar  Virginia  politics.  He  never  re- 
quested amnesty  but  encouraged  the  young  men  of  Virginia  to  accept  defeat  and  look  to 
the  future.  Robert  Douthat  Meade,  "Henry  A.  Wise,"  DAB,  XX,  423-425;  Boatner,  Civil 
War  Dictionary,  944. 

7James  Murray  Mason. 

"Robert  Mercer  Taliaferro  Hunter  (1809-1887)  was  a  product  of  the  Virginia  plantation 
aristocracy.  His  education  was  traditional.  He  was  tutored  at  home,  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  read  law,  his  law  preceptor  being  the  eminent  particularist 
Judge  Henry  St.  George  Tucker  of  Winchester.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830  and  es- 
tablished his  practice  in  Lloyds.  Hunter  was  destined  for  an  active  career  in  politics;  and, 
although  his  abilities  were  modest,  he  proved  to  be  a  significant  figure  in  Virginia  and  na- 
tional affairs.  After  serving  in  the  Virginia  assembly  as  an  independent  (1834-1837),  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  congress  as  a  States'  Rights  Whig,  serving  from  1837  to  1843. 
By  the  early  1840s  he  had  come  under  the  influence  of  John  C.  Calhoun  and  had  entered 
the  Democratic  party.  Throughout  the  1840s  he  endeavored  to  mold  the  Democracy  in  the 
Calhoun  image  and  sought  to  secure  the  presidential  nomination  for  his  champion.  Dis- 
mayed by  the  Wilmot  Proviso  and  the  Compromise  of  1850,  Hunter,  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Nashville  Convention,  favored  disruption  of  the  Union;  however,  his  attitudes  became  more 
moderate  during  the  troubled  1850s.  As  a  United  States  senator  (1847-1861)  he  defended 
southern  rights  against  extremist  attacks  but  his  natural  conservative  principles  and  con- 
ciliatory temper  sometimes  caused  him  to  draw  closer  to  the  North.  For  example,  as  author 
of  the  Tariff  of  1857  he  gained  friends  throughout  the  nation.  In  1860  Hunter  was  con- 
sidered a  possible  compromise  candidate  between  the  northern  and  southern  Democracy. 
When  it  became  apparent  that  he  could  not  be  nominated,  Hunter  advised  his  followers  to 
support  John  C.  Breckinridge,  the  candidate  of  the  proslavery  wing  of  the  party.  Following 
the  election  of  Lincoln,  Senator  Hunter  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  which  pro- 
posed the  Crittenden  Compromise  to  the  slavery  imbroglio.  He  voted  with  those  favoring 
conciliation  and  compromise.  Failure  of  this  effort  at  compromise  convinced  him  that  seces- 
sion was  unavoidable,  so  he  resigned  nearly  a  month  before  Virginia  seceded  and  served  in 
all  three  Confederate  congresses,  with  an  interim  of  several  months  when  he  was  secretary 
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of  state,  July  25,  1861,  to  February  18,  1862.  His  career  as  Confederate  senator  was  undis- 
tinguished. Late  in  the  war  a  peace  movement  aimed  at  arranging  a  negotiated  peace 
called  him  from  comparative  obscurity.  Hunter  joined  Alexander  H.  Stephens  and  John  A. 
Campbell  as  the  Confederate  spokesmen  at  the  Hampton  Roads  Conference  where  they 
met  informally  with  Lincoln  and  Seward.  The  results  of  this  futile  conference  convinced 
Hunter  that  the  southern  cause  was  desperate  and  that  surrender  was  inevitable  unless  a 
determined  and  unified  effort  could  be  mounted.  To  this  end  on  February  6,  1865,  he  pre- 
sided over  a  mass  meeting  in  Richmond  where  Davis  delivered  a  masterly  speech  hoping  to 
rally  his  people.  Despite  his  temporary  resolve  Hunter  opposed  the  action  of  the  Con- 
federate Congress  authorizing  the  levy  of  Negro  troops;  recognizing  that  defeat  was  inevi- 
table, he  urged  Davis  to  seek  a  negotiated  settlement,  thus  inviting  ridicule  and  the  dubious 
sobriquet  the  "conquered  Senator."  Later  he  was  a  leader  of  the  conservative  faction  which 
worked  successfully  to  spare  Virginia  the  worst  evils  of  radical  reconstruction.  Charles  H. 
Ambler,  "Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,"  DAB,  IX,  403-405. 


William  A.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham,  Jr.  a&h 

Hillsboro', 
March  11th.,  1867. 

Your  two  letters  I  found  here  on  return  from  Edenton;  immediately 
after  which  I  went  to  Granville,  and  this  is  the  week  of  Orange  Super- 
ior Court.  At  the  end  of  it  I  expect  to  set  off  for  New  York  to  meet  Mr. 
Peabody  &  his  Trustees  on  the  19th.  inst.  You  can  judge,  therefore, 
how  much  time  I  can  give  to  thought  of  plantations.  I  have  been 
greatly  disappointed  in  receipts  of  money  for  the  past  six  weeks,  and 
regret  that  I  cannot  spare  any  to  Reel,  whom  I  would  be  glad  to  pay 
off.  I  was  at  Edenton  near  four  weeks,  was  absent  from  home  on  the 
trip  more  than  a  month,  stayed  here  only  one  day — then  to  Granville, 
&  have  been  here  now  the  third  day — had  to  stop  a  day  in  Raleigh  to 
see  the  Gov.,  at  his  request.  He  has  gone  this  week  to  Wash't'n  to  see 
the  Pres't  as  to  the  Military  Bill.1  Congress  has  more  bills  before  it  on 
the  same  subject,  and  no  one  can  forsee  where  they  will  stop.  If  the 
Pres't  does  not  refuse  to  execute  their  law,  (as  he  ought  to  do)  and  the 
Supreme  C't  U.S.  does  not  restrain  its  execution,  there  is  no  doubt 
they  will  overthrow  the  State  Gov'ts  8c  exclude  from  holding  office  & 
voting  all  who  participated  in  the  war.  But  I  trust  the  people  will 
shew  no  panic,  and  will  not  voluntarily  degrade  themselves  by  run- 
ning after  negro  suffrage  and  Buffalow  ascendancy. 

Having  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Peabody  one  of  the  trustees  of  his 
donation  to  the  South,  as  I  learned  by  letter  from  Winthrop  of  Boston, 
I  was  unable  to  meet  them  in  Wash't'n  in  Feb.,  and  feel  obliged  to  go 
to  New  York,  to  see  him  before  he  sails  for  England,  8c  put  his  scheme 
of  benevolence  in  operation.  If  I  could  spare  the  money,  I  would  be 
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glad  to  take  James  with  me — hope  to  get  back  in  two  weeks.  I  may 
return  by  Wash't'n,  8c  spend  a  day,  but  have  nearly  despaired  of  ever 
being  allowed  to  take  my  seat  in  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  make  something,  if  possible,  from  the  Leper  plantation, 
and  would  be  glad  [if]  you  could  see  to  the  planting  of  the  crop,  & 
employment  say  of  a  dozen  hands  in  all.  I  may  be  up  by  the  middle  of 
April,  but  it  is  uncertain.  I  have  in  hand  an  arbitration  between  Gov'r 
Morehead's  adm'rs,  &  the  N.C.  R.  Co.,  which  will  take  two  or  three 
weeks,  when  I  can  command  the  time. 

Roguery  is  rife  here  again.  Last  night  when  we  were  at  supper,  it 
being  very  dark  and  raining,  some  one,  I  suppose  Watson,2  came  into 
the  parlor,  8c  pushed  things  about  8c  shut  up  the  dog  in  that  room,  8c 
was  gone  before  we  came  out.  We  miss  nothing,  but  do  not  know 
what  may  have  been  taken.  Law's3  [sic]  Clerk  office  was  broken  in 
Saturday  night,  8c  safe  taken  out  and  robbed. 


lrThis  reference  is  to  legislation  passed  on  March  2,  1867,  sometimes  known  as  the  Mili- 
tary Reconstruction  Act.  This  measure,  sponsored  by  the  radical  wing  of  the  Republican 
party,  was  based  on  the  premise  that  no  legal  governments  existed  in  the  former  Con- 
federate states  and  that  they  might  be  governed  by  congressional  decree  until  reconstructed 
by  the  Congress.  Temporary  military  rule  was  to  ensure  Negro  suffrage,  new  state  constitu- 
tions, acceptance  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  new  elections  by  a  reconstituted  elec- 
torate. A  rider  to  the  Army  Appropriations  Bill,  enacted  on  the  same  day,  required  that 
orders  to  the  military  commanders  of  the  newly  established  five  military  districts  in  the 
South  be  issued  only  by  the  general  of  the  army.  The  Radicals  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
Johnson  could  not  tamper  with  the  process  of  congressional  reconstruction. 

As  this  and  subsequent  letters  indicate,  the  constitutionality  of  congressional  actions  was 
considered  dubious.  Randall  and  Donald,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  595-597. 

2  Presumably  Lorenzo  or  Wesley  Watson,  who  were  two  notorious  outlaws  active  in 
Orange  County.  See  Hamilton  and  Williams,  Graham  Papers,  VI,  278. 

3 George  Laws  (1801-1881),  of  Orange  County,  served  for  a  time  as  deputy  sheriff  and  was 
then  clerk  of  superior  court — the  position  he  held  in  March,  1867 — for  more  than  thirty 
years.  Lefler  and  Wager,  Orange  County,  333. 


Jonathan  Worth  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Washington,  D.C., 
March  12th.,  1867. 

I  do  not  find  that  the  failure  of  Judge  Ruffin  and  Gov.  Swain  to 
attend  me  here,  results  in  any  inconvenience  save  the  want  of  their 
Counsel.  I  find  myself  fully  confided  in  by  all  classes  of  men,  who 
look  to  the  interests  of  the  South,  or  the  preservation  of  law  and  order 
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and  unattended  get  at  the  plans  Sc  views  of  parties  better  than  I  could 
by  any  attendant.  I  have  seen,  unattended,  the  Pres't,  Atto.  Gen'l, 
Senator  Wilson,  Reverdy  Johnson,  Govs.  Sharkie,1  Parsons,  &  Pier- 
pont.  I  brought  D.  M.  Barringer2  with  me,  but  send  him  and  Mr. 
Hedrick  on  their  separate  missions.  I  think  I  am  getting  at  the  views  Sc 
plans  of  all  divisions  without  committing  myself  to  any  line  of  pol- 
icy, and  do  not  propose  to  adopt  any  scheme  until  the  Congress  shall 
adjourn,  if  the  adjournment  take  place,  as  I  hope  it  will,  in  a  few 
days.  At  present  I  think  Gov.  Sharkie,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  Pres't  and  Atto.  Gen'l,  is  maturing  the  only  scheme  of  preserving 
Constitutional  liberty,  which  is  on  foot.  A  very  limited  number  know 
anything  of  this  scheme.  It  is  hoped  the  Congress  will  adjourn  'till 
Nov'r  or  Dec'r,  before  it  shall  be  known.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose 
it,  but  I  am  sure  it  would  meet  your  approbation.  I  reserve  my  accept- 
ance of  it  'till  Congress  shall  adjourn.  I  may  say  it  looks  to  reliance  on 
the  Supreme  Court  Sc  the  sustaining  of  the  decision  of  this  Court  by 
the  Pres't  Sc  Army,  and  popular  sentiment. 

Virginia  has  a  large  delegation  here.  I  have  had  an  interview  with 
this  delegation.  I  am  not  sure,  but  think  they  will  not  sustain  Sharkie. 
Their  idea  seems  to  be  to  fall  into,  Sc  to  guide  the  Revolution.  When 
Congress  shall  have  adjourned,  and  its  action  shall  be  fully  settled, 
will  be  presented  the  question,  what  is  best  to  be  done?  At  that  time, 
most  of  the  Southern  Governors  will  be  here.  (Jenkins3  is  now  here, 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  see  him.)  He  has  stopped  at  a  private  house, 
8c  none  of  us  can  find  him.  The  grave  question  whether  we  shall  bend 
to  the  current  and  try  thus  to  seek  partial  security — or  stem  it,  Sc 
through  the  Supreme  Court,  run  the  hazards  of  going  down  with  the 
Court  Sc  suffering  confiscation  Sc  all  the  calamities  of  unbridled  demo- 
cracy, is  a  position  of  fearful  responsibility.  At  present  I  incline  to  the 
opinion  there  is  more  manliness  and  less  danger  in  relying  on  the 
Court  and  the  hope  that  popular  opinion  will  sustain  it,  than  in 
yielding  to  rapacious  demands,  which  only  grow  the  more  greedy  by 
concession,  and  indulgence. 

You  are  mistaken  as  to  Parsons.  He  sustains  Sharkie  fully.  Sharkie 
is  in  consultation  with  R.  J.  Walker,4  Sharkie's  plan  is  a  writ  of 
Injunction  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  against  the  Presi- 
dent, restraining  him  from  executing  the  act.  Walker  entertains  no 
doubt  that  the  Court  will  hold  the  act  unconstitutional,  if  the  pro- 
ceeding against  the  President  shall  be  held  to  present  no  difficulty  as 
to  jurisdiction.5 

I  have  summoned  my  Council  to  meet  on  the  20th.  inst.  Sharkie's 
bill  is  so  drawn  as  to  allow  any  other  State  to  be  joined  with  Missis- 
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sippi.  At  or  before  the  meeting,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  views  as 
to  my  power,  and  as  to  the  expediency  of  making  the  State  of  N.C.  a 
party.6 


Sharkey. 

2 Daniel  Moreau  Barringer  (1806-1873),  of  Cabarrus  County,  a  lawyer,  politician,  and 
diplomat,  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  He  served  in  five  sessions  of 
the  General  Assembly;  as  a  Whig  member  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
1843-1849;  as  minister  to  Spain,  1849-1853;  and  as  a  delegate  to  the  futile  Washington  Peace 
Conference  of  1861.  He  was  one  of  the  university  trustees,  1832-1868.  CDAB,  50;  Spencer 
Alumni  Project. 

3 Charles  Jones  Jenkins  (1805-1883),  a  native  of  the  Beaufort  District  of  South  Carolina, 
moved  to  Georgia  with  his  family  in  1816.  He  was  destined  to  become  one  of  Georgia's  most 
respected  men.  Educated  at  Moses  Waddell's  famous  preparatory  school,  Franklin  College, 
and  Union  College  (Schenectady,  New  York)  where  he  graduated  in  1824,  Jenkins  read  law 
and  enjoyed  a  highly  successful  Augusta  practice.  He  was  also  a  very  successful  politician. 
With  few  interruptions  he  served  in  the  Georgia  legislature  from  1830  to  1850,  acting  as 
Speaker  in  four  sessions.  A  Union  Whig,  Jenkins  supported  the  Compromise  of  1850  and 
wrote  the  Georgia  Platform.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  governor  in  1853,  as 
Georgians  began  to  desert  the  Union  Whig  position.  During  the  Civil  War  Jenkins  was  a 
jurist  on  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court.  As  a  member  of  Georgia's  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1865,  he  was  influential  in  achieving  readjustment  of  the  state's  fortunes.  He  was  unani- 
mously elected  governor  and  within  two  years  had  virtually  restored  Georgia's  credit.  He 
objected,  however,  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  vainly  sought  a  federal  injunction  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  Reconstruction  Acts.  Subsequently,  Jenkins  was  removed  from 
office  by  Gen.  George  Meade  for  refusal  to  authorize  payment  for  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  1868.  After  sequestering  the  state's  money,  documents,  and  seal,  the  deposed  gov- 
ernor left  the  state.  Jenkins  eventually  returned  and  was  elected  governor  as  a  Democrat  in 
1872.  His  last  public  service  was  as  president  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1877.  Hay- 
wood J.  Pearce,  Jr.,  "Charles  Jones  Jenkins,"  DAB,  X,  44. 

4Robert  John  Walker  (1801-1869),  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  Natchez,  Missis- 
sippi, in  1827  where  he  became  a  successful  lawyer,  land  speculator,  and  politician.  A 
Jacksonian  Democrat,  he  was  a  United  States  senator,  1836-1845,  and  in  that  capacity 
championed  the  independent  treasury  plan,  free  trade,  easy  access  to  western  land,  and  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  In  1844  he  was  among  the  skilled  manipulators  who  promoted  the 
presidential  candidacy  of  James  K.  Polk  in  preference  to  Martin  Van  Buren.  As  Polkas 
treasury  secretary  Walker  secured  establishment  of  an  independent  treasury  for  handling 
public  money  and  financed  the  Mexican  War  easily  and  without  a  hint  of  scandal.  He  re- 
sided in  Washington,  D.C.,  after  1849  and  continued  to  be  an  influential  private  citizen.  At 
least  twice  he  served  the  United  States  government  in  significant  ways.  In  March,  1857,  he 
was  appointed  territorial  governor  of  Kansas,  a  thankless  task  at  best.  Himself  a  Free-Soiler 
who  opposed  abolition,  Governor  Walker  outraged  the  South  in  his  inaugural  address  by 
saying  that  geography  and  climate  would  be  the  determinants  in  whether  Kansas  would  be 
free  or  slave.  He  tried  vainly  to  conciliate  all  parties  in  Kansas  and  resigned  in  December, 
1857,  when  President  Buchanan  supported  adoption  of  the  Lecompton  Constitution.  A 
Unionist  in  the  secession  crisis,  Walker  was  active  in  the  sale  of  United  States  bonds  in 
Europe  during  the  Civil  War.  Ever  an  expansionist,  he  promoted  the  purchase  of  Alaska 
and  aided  treaty  advocates  in  securing  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  CDAB,  1128. 

5  In  April,  1867,  the  Sharkey  plan  was  considered  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Mississippi  v. 
Johnson,  a  case  arising  from  attempts  to  enjoin  the  president  and  the  commanding  general 
from  executing  the  Military  Reconstruction  Act.  Sharkey,  for  whom  Robert  J.  Walker  was 
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counsel,  was  particularly  incensed  that  existing  state  governments  were  declared  merely 
provisional  and  subject  to  military  authority.  Attorney  General  Henry  Stanbery,  who,  like 
Johnson,  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  radical  reconstruction,  nevertheless  argued  convincingly 
that  a  president  could  not  be  enjoined  from  performing  his  constitutional  duties  by  an  ordi- 
nary court.  The  Court  ruled  that  it  could  not  legally  restrain  President  Johnson  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties.  Some  scholars  have  viewed  this  decision  as  indicative  that 
the  Court's  timidity  had  grown  apace  with  the  rising  ascendancy  of  the  Radical  Republi- 
cans in  Congress.  More  recently  this  view  has  been  modified  by  those  who  believe  that  the 
decisions  in  Mississippi  v.  Johnson  and  Georgia  v.  Stanton,  a  similar  case,  were  legally  correct. 
Randall  and  Donald,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  646;  Roller  and  Twyman,  Encyclopedia  of 
Southern  History,  839-840. 

8 See  Thomas  Ruffin  to  Jonathan  Worth,  March  25,  1867,  in  this  volume. 


Robert  D.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Montrose,  March  13tn  '67 

Dear  Father 

I  hope  you  received  the  coupon  I  sent  you  yesterday  in  a  letter  to 
Sissie — and  will  be  able  to  have  it  verified  the  next  time  you  happen 
in  Raleigh.  I  propose  shipping  my  cotton  to  Liverpool  by  the  next 
steamer  from  Norfolk — expect  to  find  out  this  week  when  that  will  be. 
With  your  permission  I  will  make  the  same  disposition  of  what  you 
have  here  and  forward  you  2h  of  the  value — the  value  we  netted  by  the 
agent  in  Norfolk,  or  I  will  buy  it  and  pay  you  cash  one  cent  per  lb. 
over  the  best  grade  in  Charlotte  market  at  time  of  shipment — or  I  will 
make  either  of  the  above  dispositions  that  you  prefer,  of  that  at  So  Ca 
place.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  advance  has  been  raised  to 
V4  value  of  consignment.  As  to  the  lot  shipped  last  year,  Col.  Lamb 
writes  under  note  of  8tn  March  1867 — "I  am  in  hopes  very  shortly  to 
be  able  to  settle  the  matter  of  the  cotton  shipped  per  Steamer  Ephesus, 
as  the  average  statement  has  been  tendered  to  the  consignees  in  Liver- 
pool and  I  am  daily  in  expectation  ...  of  a  settlement  with  the 
underwriters."  I  think  it  impossible  that  they  can  give  any  good  rea- 
son for  the  delay  in  the  settlement,  and  that  suit  ought  to  be  brought 
against  them  for  the  legal  interest,  at  least,  on  the  money.  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  done — I  hope  to  hear  from  Charlotte  tomorrow  that  my 
cultivator  has  arrived  from  Richmond.  It  costs  $70  in  R  and  I  consider 
it  the  best  investment  I  have  made  since  the  war.  If  it  saved  me  of  only 
one  hand  that  would  be  over  75  p  c  made  counting  rations  at  lowest 
market  rates.  It  has  created  considerable  excitement  among  the  neigh- 
bors, and  I  will  have  a  good  many  visitors  to  see  it  work.  The  wheat 
crop  in  this  section  promises  to  be  much  better  than  last  year.  I  think 
my  extra  labor  on  the  Stinson  field  will  repay  me  very  well. 
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It  is  all  looking  pretty  well,  but  I  can  tell  exactly  where  the  guanoed 
commences  and  ends,  as  far  as  I  can  see  the  wheat  I  shall  buy  two  (2) 
tons  for  my  cotton — hope  to  cultivate  40  acres  cotton  and  about  75 
corn — 40  bushels  of  wheat  sowed  in  hope  to  have  at  least  75  of  oats.  I 
have  some  beautiful  clover  in  the  Guilford  field.  A  note  from  Willie 
today.  He  expects  to  go  to  So.  Ca.  place  as  soon  as  the  weather  clears 
up.  I  hope  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  guano  your  cotton  crop  this 
year.  I  forward  by  Express  tomorrow  to  Mr.  Webb  the  money  for  the 
carpet  bought  in  January.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon.  I  am  with 
much  love  to  Mother  and  the  family, 

Yr.  aff.  Son, 

[In  the  margin:]  Charlotte  market  yesterday — cotton — 20c.  N.Y.  291/2. 
Lpool  WA. 


Augustus  W.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Chapel  Hill 
March  14th,  1867 

I  received  your  letter  containing  sixty  dollars  by  Mr.  Hogan,1  for 
which  I  am  very  much  obliged. 

Dr.  Phillips2  died  very  suddenly  in  the  Chapel  just  as  the  bell  com- 
menced ringing  for  prayers  yesterday  morning.  The  Doctor  (Mallette)3 
said  it  was  an  attack  of  apoplexy  that  killed  him.  His  funeral  will  take 
place  in  the  Chapel  tomorrow  morning.  The  sermon  will  be  preached 
by  Prof.  Hepburn. 

Mrs.  Fetter  died  just  two  weeks  ago  to-day  from  the  effects  of  eating 
raw  cabbage.  A  gentleman  came  up  from  Newberne  two  or  three  days 
ago  to  take  away  the  remains  of  Dr.  Boyd4  who  died  here  about  the 
last  part  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Brent,  the  methodist  preacher  at  this  place,  told  me  this  morn- 
ing that  he  was  told  by  a  man  just  from  Hillsboro  that  the  Watsons 
entered  our  house  about  three  or  four  nights  ago,  while  every-body 
was  in  the  back  part  of  the  house,  and  went  into  the  parlor  and  over- 
threw the  chairs  and  turned  the  tables  and  everything  esle  [sic]  upside 
down  and  then  left  without  taking  anything.  He  said  that  this  hap- 
pened between  eight  &  nine  o'clock  before  the  family  had  gone  to  bed. 
I  told  him  that  I  did  not  believe  it  and  that  I  had  heard  nothing  of  it 
before. 

Richard  Swain5  and  family  are  here  now  and  will  remain  two  or 
three  months.  Gov.  Swain  had  just  started  to  Hillsboro  to  see  you 
yesterday,  when  he  heard  of  Dr.  Phillip's  death. 
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In  a  letter  from  Chapel  Hill,  Au- 
gustus W.  Graham,  a  student  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  in- 
formed his  father,  William  A.  Gra- 
ham, of  the  death  of  Professor  James 
Phillips.  Photograph  of  Phillips  from 
Alonzo  Phillips  Collection,  Southern 
Historical  Collection,  University  of 
North  Carolina  Library,  Chapel  Hill; 
reproduced  by  permission. 


Who  do  you  think  will  take  Dr.  Phillip's  place?6 

I  received  a  letter  from  Robert  about  a  week  ago.  He  was  then  at 
Charlotte  having  returned  that  far  with  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lawson7  who  were 
on  their  way  back  to  Va. 

George  joins  me  in  love  to  all.  Write  soon  to  your, 

Affectionate  son 


Probably  this  was  John  Hogan,  a  Chapel  Hill  merchant.  In  1868  a  petition  signed  by 
W.  W.  Holden,  Solomon  Pool,  John  Deweese,  and  C.  L.  Harris  recommended  Hogan  as 
sheriff  of  Orange  County.  It  was  sent  to  General  Canby  who  referred  it  to  Governor  Worth. 
Worth  did  not  concur  with  the  recommendation.  Hamilton,  Worth  Correspondence,  II,  1173, 
1177. 

2James  Phillips  (1792-1867),  a  native  of  England,  settled  first  in  Harlem,  New  York.  In 
1826  he  joined  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  as  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy — a  position  which  he  held  for  forty  years.  Licensed  by  the  Orange 
Presbytery  in  1833,  Phillips  preached  more  or  less  regularly  until  1863.  He  was  the  father  of 
Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer,  and  Charles  and  Samuel  F.  Phillips.  Lefler  and  Wager,  Orange 
County,  336;  Battle,  History  of  the  University,  II,  758. 


3Dr.  William  Peter  Mallett  (d.  1889)  was  a  skilled  physician  who  lived  in  Fayetteville  be- 
fore moving  to  Chapel  Hill,  where  he  practiced  for  thirty  years.  Oates,  Story  of  Fayetteville, 
522;  Battle,  History  of  the  University,  II,  441. 

4  Dr.  Boyd  has  not  been  identified. 

5Richard  Caswell  Swain  (1836-1872),  of  Chapel  Hill,  a  son  of  David  L.  Swain,  was  an 
1858  graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  604;  Battle,  History 
of  the  University,  I,  575. 
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6 Charles  Phillips  succeeded  his  father. 

7 Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawson  have  not  been  identified. 


Jonathan  Worth  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Ebbitt  House, 
Washington,  D.C., 
March  15th.,  1867. 

The  Senate  has  still  under  discussion  to-night,  the  supplemental 
reconstruction  bill.1  No  doubt  is  entertained  of  its  passage  in  some 
shape.  The  most  ultra  Radicals  wish  to  make  the  Legislatures  or  Gov- 
ernors take  part  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  act  thereby  giving  a  quasi 
endorsement.  I  hope  and  believe  it  will  pass  in  its  pure  military 
shape. 

The  Va.  Gentlemen  here  preferred  to  carry  it  out  through  the  action 
of  their  Legislature  &  Governor. 

The  House  of  Representatives  to-day  adjourned  over  'till  next 
Monday.  So  it  is  impossible  I  can  know  earlier  than  next  Monday 
evening — and  probably  later — what  their  final  action  may  be.  I  have 
therefore  sent  a  telegram  to  my  private  Sec.  to  defer  meeting  'till  the 
26th.  inst.  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  remain  here  'till  the  adjournment, 
should  this  occur,  as  I  think  it  will,  in  the  early  part  of  next  week. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  the  chief  of  which  is  a  conference  to 
be  held  by  the  Southern  Governors  here,  &  to  arrive  early  next  week, 
after  Congress  shall  have  adjourned. 

I  have  repeatedly  recurred  to  your  suggestion  of  tendering  your 
resignation  as  a  Senator,  coupled  with  an  assignment  of  your  reasons 
for  doing  so,  and  believe  the  effect  would  be  beneficial  to  the  public, 
and  would  greatly  increase  your  present  pre-eminence  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  of  N.C.,  and  enable  you  to  be  more  useful  to  this 
State  &  the  Nation. 


xThis  reference  by  Worth  is  to  debates  which  would  culminate  in  passage,  over  President 
Johnson's  veto,  of  the  Second  Reconstruction  Act,  March  23,  1867.  This  measure  detailed 
the  process  by  which  military  commanders  would  reorganize  civil  governments  in  the  ten 
former  Confederate  states  subject  to  congressional  reconstruction.  It  provided  that  there  be 
a  new  registration  of  voters  (including  blacks  and  excluding  prominent  Confederates),  an 
election  of  delegates  to  constitutional  conventions,  and  a  ratification  vote  requiring  "the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  all  qualified  electors"  in  the  states.  Roller  and  Twyman,  Encyclopedia 
of  Southern  History,  1038-1039. 
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E.  W.  Hinton1  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Norfolk 
March  15,  1867 

You  remember  I  requested  you  when  in  Edenton  to  furnish  me  with 
a  copy  of  your  Argument  in  the  Johnston  Will  Case  for  publication.  I 
am  anxious  to  prepare  the  case  for  publication  at  as  Early  a  day  as 
possible  and  would  be  glad  to  have  your  Argument  as  soon  as  you  can 
conveniently  let  me  have  it.  I  hope,  my  dear  Governor,  you  will  take 
time  enough  from  your  professional  duties  to  comply  with  my 
request.  I  know  it  will  be  imposing  considerable  labor  upon  you,  but 
in  doing  so  you  will  confer  a  great  favor  upon  me  and  render  a  valu- 
able service  to  the  profession  generally  in  North  Carolina. 

Very  truly, 


E.  W.  Hinton  has  not  been  identified. 


David  L.  Swain  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Chapel  Hill, 
March  15.,  1867 

Anna1  is  so  very  unwell  in  body  and  mind,  that  I  dare  not  leave 
home  to  day.  Her  mother  has  been  up  with  her  two  entire  nights  out 
of  four.  She  did  not  close  her  eyes  last  night,  and  is  so  much  wearied, 
worried  and  exhausted  that  I  feel  great  solicitude  about  her.  Fortu- 
nately, Richard  8c  his  wife  arrived  just  in  time  to  afford  her  some 
relief. 

Of  the  institutions  in  N.C.  best  entitled  to  share  the  Peabody  fund 
you  are  probably  better  prepared  to  judge  intelligently  and  impar- 
tially than  I  am.  The  necessities  of  the  University  are  great  and  immi- 
nent. I  delivered  an  extempore  lecture  to  the  General  Assembly,  and 
regret  that  I  have  no  abstract  to  send  you.  The  tuition  and  room  rent 
at  the  beginning  of  the  War  amounted  to  nearly  $25,000.  We  had  the 
largest  number  of  academic  students  of  any  similar  institution  in  the 
U.S.,  except  Yale.  The  nett  earnings  of  the  institution  from  1837  to 
1852  were,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Gov.  Manly,2  quite  equal  to 
$100,000.  I  know  of  no  instance  of  equal  economy,  thrift,  and  success. 
No  one  knows  better  than  you,  for  no  one  out  of  the  Faculty  aided  so 
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effectually  as  yourself,  the  exertions  that  were  necessary  to  prevent 
suspension  during  the  War,  and  continue  its  existence  since. 

I  gave  you  in  Raleigh  a  copy  of  the  memorial  to  the  General 
Assembly,  but  as  you  may  not  happen  to  have  it  at  hand,  I  enclose 
another. 

The  number  of  those  who  have  taken  a  partial  course  of  the  Uni- 
versity, is  supposed  to  be  about  equal  to  the  graduates.  Of  late  years 
the  number  of  the  latter  has  probably  exceeded  the  former.  During  the 
first  ten  years,  from  1795  to  1805,  the  proportion  was  the  other  way, 
about  3  to  1,  and  the  proportion  of  those  who  attained  high  distinc- 
tion in  subsequent  life,  perhaps  in  similar  ratio.  Among  the  names 
that  occur  to  me  at  the  moment  are  Joseph  Gales,3  Col.  T.  H.  Bur- 
ton,4 Judge  Fleming  Saunders,5  of  Va.,  Judge  Hopkins6  of  Ala.,  and 
Vice  President  Wm.  R.  King.7  Bartlett  Yancey,  Gen.  J.  I.  McKay9  & 
Judge  Caldwell,10  were  contemporaries  of  later  date.  When  W.  R. 
King  left  the  institution  in  1805,  Dr.  Caldwell11  gave  him  a  certificate, 
and  copied  it  on  the  Faculty  journal.  The  only  instance  in  which  he 
did  so.  Mr.  King  was  a  regular  member,  and  closed  his  course  at  the 
end  of  the  junior  year. 

Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  the  fund  may  be  to  divide  the 
income  for  a  few  years  among  the  objects  regarded  as  most  deserving, 
without  making  a  permanent  appropriation  of  the  principal,  at 
present. 

No  meeting  has  yet  been  held  to  determine  the  disposition  to  be 
made  of  the  land  scrip.  G.  F.  Lewis,  Esq.,12  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  whose 
card  I  enclose,  writes  me  under  date  of  the  4th.  March,  that  an  imme- 
diate sale  is  advisable,  and  intimates  his  willingness  to  purchase, 
states  that  he  has  purchased  all  of  Kentucky  Sc  New  Hampshire, 
400,000  acres  of  Ohio,  230,000  of  Penn.  and  smaller  portions  of  other 
States.  He  refers,  among  others,  to  Gov.  Curtin,13  of  Penn.  You  may 
be  able  to  render  us  a  very  important  service  by  enquiries  among  your 
associate  Trustees  at  New-York,  of  the  best  mode  of  dispersing  the 
scrip. 

I  am  very  glad  that  you  are  a  Trustee,  on  your  own  account,  as  well 
as  the  public.  I  regret  very  much  that  there  is  no  immediate  opportu- 
nity for  an  interchange  of  opinions  on  national  affairs.  I  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  the  Sherman  Bill  will  not  operate  as  injuriously  as 
the  Howard  Amendment  alone.  It  will  prove,  I  suppose,  a  finality. 
The  General  who  is  to  be  at  the  head  of  our  division,  if  a  wise  and 
good  man,  will  do  nothing  more  than  to  preserve  order,  and  permit 
all  the  departments  of  the  Government  to  continue  in  the  undisturbed 
exercise  of  their  functions.  The  President  will  no  doubt  give  definite 
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instructions  on  this  subject.  He  was  military  Governor  of  Ten.  him- 
self, and  has  the  advantage  of  experience  to  guide  him.  I  trust  that, 
though  the  State  governments  are  to  be  considered  as  provisional 
merely,  that  they  will  be  continued,  until  Congress  may  have  oppor- 
tunity, by  a  two  thirds  vote,  to  remove  the  disability  imposed  by  the 
Howard  Amendment.  I  suppose  the  number  of  white  voters  disfran- 
chised will  be  under  10,000,  and  the  proportion  of  colored  voters  little 
more  than  a  third  of  the  aggregate.  I  trust  there  will  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  Convention,  that  will  give  us  a  Constitution, 
divested  of  the  proscriptive  features,  which  render  Tennessee  &  Mis- 
souri intolerant  despotisms.  Gov.  Holden  will,  I  think,  find  himself 
of  in  a  decided  minority  under  the  new  regime.  If  he  shall  succeed  in 
his  efforts  to  command  an  undivided  colored  vote,  the  effect  will  be  to 
produce  equal  unanimity  among  the  whites,  in  opposition. 

I  write  in  unavoidable  haste,  as  the  bearer  is  waiting  for  my 
dispatch. 

I  send  the  letter  of  Dr.  Lacey,14  referred  to  in  my  note  of  Monday.  I 
the  suppose  that  Mr.  Eaton,  of  Baltimore,  to  whom  he  refers  as  one  of 
the  Trustees  Peabody  fund,  has  had  an  interview  with  you,  as  he  pro- 
fesses familiarity  with  your  views. 


xAnna  (Annie)  Swain. 

2  Former  Whig  governor  Charles  Manly  served  as  University  of  North  Carolina  trustee 
from  1826  to  1868.  Much  of  that  time  he  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trust- 
ees. Grant,  Alumni  History,  410,  945. 

3Joseph  Gales,  Jr.  (1786-1860),  a  noted  journalist  and  compiler  of  government  documents, 
attended  the  university  in  1802.  Subsequently,  he  edited  the  Raleigh  Register  and,  with 
W.  W.  Seaton,  the  National  Intelligencer.  Sole  reporter  of  United  States  Senate  proceedings 
(1807-1820),  he  published  the  Annals  of  Congress  (1834-1856)  and  the  American  State  Papers 
(1832-1861).  Grant,  Alumni  History,  212;  CDAB,  324;  Stem,  Tar  Heel  Press,  38-39,  45. 

4  According  to  existing  records,  no  person  of  this  name  ever  attended  the  university.  This 
reference  is  probably  to  Robert  H.  Burton  (1781-1842),  of  Granville  County,  who  was  a 
Chapel  Hill  student  in  1796.  Later  he  settled  in  Lincoln  County  where  he  practiced  law.  In 
1818  he  served  as  a  superior  court  judge.  In  1830  he  was  elected  state  treasurer  but  declined 
to  fill  that  office.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  88;  Sherrill,  Annals  of  Lincoln  County,  126. 

8  Fleming  Sanders,  of  Virginia,  attended  the  university  in  1799.  He  was  a  legislator  and 
judge  of  the  general  court  in  his  native  state.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  544. 

6  Arthur  Francis  Hopkins  (1794-1865),  a  native  of  Virginia  who  settled  in  Alabama,  was  a 
university  student  in  1811.  He  was  an  Alabama  lawyer,  planter,  legislator,  and  jurist. 
Prominent  in  the  Whig  party,  he  was  president  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
and,  during  the  Civil  War,  state  agent  for  Alabama  hospitals.  CDAB,  452;  Grant,  Alumni 
History,  297. 

7William  Rufus  Devane  King  (1786-1853),  a  native  of  Sampson  County,  attended  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  from  1801  to  1803.  A  planter  and  statesman,  he  was  a  Jeffer- 
sonian  Republican  congressman  from  North  Carolina  (1811-1816)  and  a  United  States 
senator,  representing  Alabama  (1820-1844  and  1848-1852).  He  became  ajacksonian  Demo- 
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crat  when  that  political  faction  was  formed.  From  1844  to  1846  he  was  minister  to  France. 
He  was  elected  vice-president  on  a  ticket  headed  by  Franklin  Pierce.  CDAB,  527;  Grant, 
Alumni  History,  343. 

9James  Iver  McKay  (1793-1853),  of  Bladen  County,  attended  the  university  briefly  in  1810 
in  preparation  for  a  career  in  law  and  politics.  He  served  in  the  state  Senate  (1815-1819, 
1822,  1826,  and  1830)  and  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  for  nine  terms 
(1831-1849).  He  was  a  Democrat.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  1303;  Grant,  Alumni  His- 
tory, 393. 

10David  Franklin  Caldwell  (1791-1867),  a  native  of  Iredell  County  who  eventually  settled 
in  Salisbury,  attended  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1813.  A  banker  and  lawyer,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Commons,  representing  Iredell  County,  1816-1819,  and  the  borough  of 
Salisbury  in  1825.  He  was  Speaker  of  the  state  Senate  in  three  sessions,  1829-1832.  From 
1844  to  1860  Caldwell  served  as  a  superior  court  judge.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  93;  Cheney, 
North  Carolina  Government,  269,  271,  273,  275,  286,  292,  294,  296,  361,  370. 

"Joseph  Caldwell  (1773-1835),  a  New  Jersey  native  educated  at  Princeton,  served  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  as  professor  of  mathematics  (1796-1804  and  1812-1817)  and  as 
president  (1804-1812  and  1817-1835).  A  moving  force  in  North  Carolina  affairs,  he  was  a 
staunch  advocate  of  education  and  internal  improvements.  CDAB,  135. 

12On  February  11,  1867,  the  General  Assembly  had  acquiesced  to  Swain's  request  to 
transfer  the  state's  right  to  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  land  scrip  designated 
under  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862.  One  condition  of  the  transfer  was  that  the  university  trustees 
should  dispose  of  the  scrip  and  establish  two  professorships,  the  purpose  being  "to  teach 
such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  ..."  Swain 
went  to  Washington  and  applied  for  transfer  of  the  scrip  for  270,000  acres  of  land;  President 
Johnson  ordered  the  transfer.  The  trustees  agreed  to  sell  the  scrip  at  market  price,  fifty 
cents  an  acre,  to  G.  F.  Lewis  acting  as  agent  for  himself  and  Fisher,  Booth,  and  Co.  of 
Detroit.  Graham,  in  a  meeting  of  the  trustees,  made  the  unorthodox  move  to  apply  $13,500 
of  the  first  purchase  money  toward  paying  general  expenses  of  the  university.  This  was  an 
act  of  expediency  made  in  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  dire  financial  problems  of  the  university 
and  gave  rise  to  a  futile  effort  in  1868  to  rescind  the  1867  sale  of  the  land  scrip.  For  a  fuller 
discussion  see  Battle,  History  of  the  University,  I,  757,  II,  9,  14,  16. 

"Andrew  Gregg  Curtin  (c.  1815-1894),  of  Pennsylvania,  lawyer  and  politician,  was  a 
former  Whig  who  served  as  war  governor,  1861-1867.  In  that  capacity  he  secured  Pennsyl- 
vania's support  for  the  Union  and,  having  established  the  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Corps,  de- 
voted his  efforts  to  the  welfare  of  the  state's  troops.  Because  he  supported  Horace  Greeley 
for  the  presidency  in  1872,  Curtin  lost  his  influence  in  the  Republican  party,  whereupon  he 
joined  the  Democrats.  He  was  a  Democratic  congressman  from  1881  to  1887.  CDAB,  206. 

14 The  Reverend  Drury  Lacy  (1802-1884),  a  native  of  Virginia  and  a  graduate  of 
Hampden-Sydney  College,  taught  school  prior  to  being  converted  to  Christianity  in  1828. 
Subsequently,  he  attended  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  (Richmond).  Ordained  in 
1833,  he  became  minister  of  the  New  Bern  Presbyterian  Church  on  January  1,  1834;  he  held 
that  appointment  for  three  years  before  accepting  the  call  of  a  small  Raleigh  church.  He 
was  eminently  successful  in  the  Raleigh  appointment  and  remained  until  1855,  when  he  be- 
gan a  six-year  tenure  as  president  of  Davidson  College.  At  the  outbreak  of  war,  Lacy  be- 
came a  Confederate  chaplain  and  ministered  to  thousands.  After  the  Civil  War  ended,  he 
resettled  his  family  in  Raleigh  where,  while  he  served  as  a  supply  pastor  in  the  Orange 
Presbytery,  his  second  wife,  Mary  Ritchie  Rice,  founded  a  girls'  school  which  was  incorpo- 
rated as  Peace  Institute  in  1872.  L.  C.  Vass,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  Bern, 
N.C.,  with  a  Resume  of  Early  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  in  Eastern  North  Carolina  and  A  Sketch  of  the 
Early  Days  of  New  Bern,  N.C.  (Richmond:  Whittet  and  Shepperson,  Printers,  1886),  148-158 
passim;  Cornelia  Rebekah  Shaw,  Davidson  College  (New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany, 1923),  72,  81,  97,  111. 
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William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  to  William  A.  Graham       duke 

Forest  Home 
March  16,  1867 

I  returned  home  this  evening  from  a  short  trip  to  Amazonia.  Since 
the  Lawsons  left  the  weather  has  been  so  bad  that  I  could  not  get  off 
before  this  week.  I  found  the  ford  so  high  8c  weather  so  threatening 
that  I  was  afraid  to  stay  on  other  side  all  night  8c  returned  to  Brother 
Joes  same  night.  I  found  Kerr  getting  on  very  well.  Has  eleven  hands 
(i.e.  counting  both  Andy  8c  Burt);  the  last  two  formerly  belonged  to 
Glenn.  .  .  .  He  had  broken  up  all  his  cotton  land — the  field  where  the 
white  wheat  was  last  year  (35  As),  the  new  ground  18  As.,  peach 
orchard  3V2  As,  rice  where  oats  were  last  year  just  above  corn  field  3V2 
As.,  and  the  land  beyond  the  creek,  say  10  Acres,  making  in  all  about 
70  acres  besides  the  gin  lot  which  he  had  listed  .  .  .  containing  I 
reckon  about  3  acres.  The  above  amount  was  guess  work  as  I  did  not 
stay  long  enough  to  run  them  out,  but  the  exact  amount  will  not  vary 
the  number  more  than  three  or  four  acres. 

He  had  also  broken  up  about  one  fifth  of  the  creek  bottoms  for 
corn.  Had  finished  sowing  oats  (sowed  25  bushels)  except  the  clover 
lot — had  it  ready  but  failed  to  sow  before  the  rain.  Had  hauled  out 
most  of  his  manure.  Made  three  or  four  compost  heaps  of  lime,  leaves 
8c  wood  earth.  I  showed  him  how  to  make  compost  with  cotton  seed 
but  on  examination  found  we  did  not  have  seed  to  spare  for  it.  The 
wheat  is  looking  very  well,  also  the  winter  oats.  Corn  seems  to  be 
holding  out  very  well.  I  think  he  must  have  some  where  near  700 
(seven  hundred)  bus.  on  hand.  I  judge  from  size  of  my  cribs  8c  the 
appearance  of  his  pile.  He  had  bought  no  hogs.  Said  there  were  but 
few  for  sale  and  price  was  $15.00  for  a  sow  8c  four  pigs  8c  higher  in 
some  cases,  and  did  not  think  you  would  pay  that.  His  hogs  look  very 
well.  Cattle  in  very  good  winter  order;  has  three  young  calves  &  8 
lambs.  I  told  him  he  could  let  Glenn  have  the  lot  the  corn  pile  was  on 
to  plant  in  cotton  (to  pay  the  third).  I  thought  what  he  [Kerr]  had 
broken  was  as  much  as  he  could  tend.  Glenn  has  sown  some  oats  8c  is 
to  sow  more.  Kerr  did  not  know  how  much  he  had  sown.  Kerr  had 
sold  the  old  mule  for  $15.  He  has  no  copy  of  the  contract  [and]  did 
not  know  what  Jimmie  did  with  the  one  he  had. 

He  seems  to  be  an  energetic  fellow  8c  if  he  controls  the  negroes  as 
well  as  he  reports  will  make  a  capital  manager.  He  asked  me  if  he 
could  sell  the  hands  meat  for  their  families.  I  told  him  in  small  quan- 
tities at  the  Charlotte  price.  It  will  be  necessary  to  do  this  in  order  to 
keep  them  from  running  about  the  country  under  the  plea  of  procur- 
ing supplies  for  their  families.  Jim  wishes  to  work  to  himself  but  I 
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dont  see  well  how  it  can  be  done  without  an  additional  mule.  If  it 
could  be  done  I  see  no  objection  to  his  trying  it  one  year  as  he,  Don  & 
Tobe  are  the  only  ones  of  the  old  negroes  with  us  8c  D.  &  T.  are 
working  that  way.  He  said  nothing  to  me  about  it  as  I  left,  I  reckon, 
before  he  expected  it.  Kerr  spoke  to  me  about  [it]  but  did  not  favor  it.  I 
told  him  to  let  it  stand  until  you  came  up.  .  .  . 

My  mill  still  continues  to  run  over  three  fourths  of  the  time.  I  have 
twenty  two  pigs.  I  sold  a  cow  and  a  calf  a  week  or  so  back  for  $20. — 
pretty  low  but  all  I  could  get  8c  the  cow  was  a  poor  milker — only  gave 
a  gallon  with  a  calf  a  month  old. 

I  received  the  "Revised  Code"  by  Robert  for  which  I  am  much 
obliged.  I  suppose  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  swallow  "Sherman's 
bill"  and  the  sooner  we  get  at  it  the  better.  We  get  the  mail  here  very 
irregularly  8c  sometimes  I  wish  we  got  none  at  all.  I  suppose  you  will 
be  up  this  month;  better  give  me  at  least  a  week's  notice  when  and 
where  to  send  the  carriage. 

Corn  keeps  down  to  $1.25  in  this  neighborhood  &  $1.40  in  C. 
Robert  is  going  to  ship  his  cotton  to  Liverpool.  You  could  send  yours 
at  same  time  if  you  desire.  You  could  get  an  advance  on  it  &  wait  still 
on  the  market  if  you  desire.  If  you  wish  to  ship,  please  write  soon  so 
that  I  can  haul  that  at  Robert's  down  during  the  bad  weather. 


David  L.  Swain  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Chapel  Hill, 
March  16th.,  1867. 

I  have  been  writing  letters  since  early  dawn.  We  had  snow,  (2 
inches)  on  the  ground  when  I  awoke  at  day  light.  The  atmosphere  is 
chill  and  biting.  The  funeral  services  will  take  place  at  11,  8c  Dr.  Phil- 
lips' corpse  be  buried  at  12.  The  young  men  have  draped  the  Chapel 
very  appropriately.  Dr.  Caldwell  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  Profes- 
sorship 1  Nov.,  1796,  and  died  in  the  39th.  year  of  his  college  life,  his 
successor  in  the  Chair  of  Mathematics,  (Dr.  Mitchell)1  in  the  40th.,  8c 
Dr.  Phillips,  who  succeeded  Dr.  M.  in  July,  1826,  in  the  41st.  year.  I 
doubt  whether  there  is  a  parallel  case  in  the  history  of  our  literary 
institutions.  The  three  occupied  the  mathematical  chair  70  years. 

I  received  a  long  letter  from  Judge  Ruffin  last  night.  He  advocates 
masterly  inactivity  in  relation  to  the  Sherman  Bill.  He  advises  the 
immediate  sale  of  the  land  scrip,  for  the  best  price  that  can  be  had  in 
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cash,  Sc  the  immediate  investment  of  the  proceeds  in  old  N.C.  6  per 
cents,  which  may  now  be  had  at  50c.  on  the  dollar. 

I  enclose  a  second  letter  from  Dr.  Lacey  to  Prof.  Phillips.  Please 
read  and  preserve  it. 

I  have  just  written  to  Gen'l  Atkins  to  make  enquiries  about  G.  F. 
Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Cleveland,  whose  card  I  enclosed  in  my  last  letter,  and 
to  the  latter,  inviting  a  proposition  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  their  first  meeting,  which  will  probably  be  held  during 
Wake  Superior  Court. 

Anna's  condition  is  no  more  promising  than  when  I  last  wrote.  Dr. 
Phillips  died  just  as  the  messenger  was  starting,  and  it  was  fortunate 
that  I  did  not  attempt  to  get  either  to  Washington  or  Hillsboro'. 
Judge  Ruffin  laments  our  inability  to  accompany  Gov.  Worth,  and 
yet,  upon  his  proposed  plan  of  action,  I  do  not  see  that  we  could  have 
accomplished  any  thing.  I  communicated  my  views  to  the  Governor 
very  fully,  in  repeated  letters. 

As  usual,  I  write  very  hastily,  and  as  always,  remain, 

Very  truly  and  sincerely  Yours, 


*Dr.  Elisha  Mitchell  (1793-1857)  was  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. After  serving  briefly  as  a  tutor  at  Yale,  Mitchell  was  appointed  to  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  faculty,  along  with  his  Yale  classmate  Denison  Olmsted.  Olmsted  even- 
tually returned  to  Yale,  but  Mitchell  remained  at  the  Chapel  Hill  institution  until  his  death 
thirty-nine  years  later.  A  generalist  in  the  sciences,  his  interests  included  natural  history, 
botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy.  One  of  Mitchell's  chief  interests  was 
climbing  and  measuring  the  western  North  Carolina  mountains,  an  avocation  tried  first  in 
1835.  Mount  Mitchell,  the  highest  point  east  of  the  Rockies,  bears  his  name,  and  Dr. 
Mitchell  allegedly  first  measured  its  peak;  however,  Mitchell's  claim  to  priority  was  con- 
tested by  Thomas  Lanier  Clingman,  who  measured  the  peak  in  1844.  Clingman  contended 
that  Mitchell  had  measured  only  a  lesser  peak.  In  1857  Mitchell,  armed  with  better  instru- 
ments and  equipment,  undertook  a  fifth  expedition  to  vindicate  his  claim.  On  June  27,  1857, 
he  fell  and  was  drowned  at  what  is  now  called  Mitchell  Falls.  Collier  Cobb,  "Elisha 
Mitchell,"  DAB,  XIII,  45-46. 


David  L.  Swain  to  William  A.  Graham  UNC 

[with  enclosure] 

Chapel  Hill, 
March  19th.,  1867. 

Your  note  of  the  9th.,  postmarked  the  same  day,  reached  me  yester- 
day, having  been  just  ten  days  in  transitu,  and  is  one  of  various 
instances  of  provoking  irregularity  in  the  mails,  which  have  recently 
annoyed  me. 
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I  will  spend  Thursday  night  at  your  house,  if  the  health  of  my 
family  will  permit.  Ella  is  not  very  well,  and  Anna  for  some  days  has 
been  the  source  of  much  anxiety. 

I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  one  of  the  deeds  for  the  1100  acres  of  land 
donated  to  the  University  by  citizens  of  this  neighborhood  in  1792.  I 
have  italicized  the  consideration,  which  was  the  moving  cause  of  the 
donation,  and  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  it  in  connection  with 
the  second  section  of  the  charter,  p.  6  of  the  accompanying  pamphlet, 
&  the  41  Sec.  of  the  State  Constitution. 

Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York  is  the  most  amply 
endowed  institution  in  the  U.S.  The  endowment  consists  mainly  of 
lots,  conveyed  when  the  city  was  comparatively  a  village,  upon  the 
condition  that  they  should  never  be  alienated,  but  rented  from  year  to 
year.  Maj.  Charles  Gerard,1  in  1797,  gave  to  the  University  lands  on 
Yellow  Creek,  in  Alexander  County,  and  lots  in  Nashville,  stated  by 
the  writer  of  the  obituary  notice  to  be  of  the  value  of  $40,000.  The 
trustees  when  his  widow,  Mrs.  Racing  Harry  Hunter,2  was  reduced  to 
poverty  by  her  second  husband,  gave  her  the  Nashville  lots.  The  Yel- 
low Creek  land  was,  under  a  written  opinion  of  Messrs.  Badger  and 
Gaston,  sold,  and  Lord  Coke  granted  us  authority  to  show  that  the 
clause  of  inalienation  was  void,  as  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  com- 
mon law.  Long  after  the  sale,  I  ascertained  from  conversation  with 
Judge  Gaston,  that  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Badger  was  aware  that  the  gen- 
eral power  of  alienation  was  limited  to  the  cases  where  the  condition 
of  the  grant  or  will  of  the  deviser  did  not  forbid. 

I  have  an  interesting  letter  to  shew  you  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lacey  to 
Professor  Phillips,  in  relation  to  the  Peabody  Fund. 


*In  1797  Charles  Gerrard,  of  Edgecombe  County,  a  native  of  Carteret,  bequeathed  the 
university  his  "service  right" — 2,560  acres  of  Tennessee  land  earned  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Continental  line — with  the  proviso  that  it  be  held  in  perpetuity.  An  additional  gift  of  about 
9,000  acres  could  be  sold  after  seven  years  at  the  discretion  of  the  university  trustees.  Never- 
theless, confronted  by  economic  realities,  the  university  sold  the  smaller,  "service  right" 
tract  in  1833,  upon  the  advice  of  William  Gaston  and  George  E.  Badger  that  to  do  so  was 
legal.  The  tract,  located  at  the  junction  of  Yellow  Creek  and  the  Cumberland  River  near 
Nashville,  sold  for  $6,400.  Two  thousand  dollars  of  that  money  was  used  to  complete  the 
chapel  which  bore  Gerrard's  name.  Battle,  History  of  the  University,  I,  124,  350;  Henderson, 
Campus  of  the  First  State  University,  85-88  passim. 

2 Racing  Harry  Hunter  has  not  been  identified. 
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[Enclosure] 

Deed  of  Land  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina       unc 

State  of  North  Carolina, 
Orange  County. 

This  indenture  made  between  Edmund  Jones1  of  the  State  and 
County  aforesaid,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  of  the  other  part,  Witnesseth,  that  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  Ten  Shillings  to  him  in  hand,  paid  before  the  sealing 
and  delivery  of  these  presents,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  fully 
acknowledged,  and  in  further  consideration  of  the  many  advantages 
arising  to  the  State  from  the  establishment  of  the  said  University,  and 
the  particular  benefits  that  will  redound  to  the  County  of  Orange  in 
consequence  of  its  being  fixed  in  said  County,  he,  the  said  Edmund 
Jones,  doth  hereby  grant,  bargain  and  sell,  deliver,  convey,  and  con- 
fide to  the  said  Trustees,  and  their  successors  forever,  a  certain  parcel 
of  land,  lying  and  being  in  the  County  of  Orange  aforesaid,  in 
Chapel  Hill,  Beginning  .  .  .  containing  Two  Hundred  acres,  be  the 
same  more  or  less:  To  have  and  to  Hold  the  same  parcel  of  land,  with 
all  the  appurtenances  thereto  belonging,  to  the  said  Trustees  and 
their  successors,  for  the  benefit  of  the  University  forever.  And  the  said 
Edmund  Jones  doth  hereby  bind  himself,  his  heirs,  executors  and 
administrators,  to  warrant  and  forever  defend  to  the  said  Trustees  and 
their  successors  forever,  the  said  parcel  of  land,  with  the  appurte- 
nances, against  the  lawful  claims  of  all  persons  whatever.  In  Witness 
whereof  the  said  Edmund  Jones  hath  hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal 
the  31  day  of  October,  1796. 

Edmund  Jones  Seal 

Signed,  sealed  &  delivered 
in  the  presence  of 
Samuel  Hopkins — 

Received  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the  sum 
of  ten  shillings  in  full  of  the  consideration  money  above  mentioned, 
this  31  day  of  October,  1796. 

Edmund  Jones. 

Witness,  Samuel  Hopkins. 

[Recorded  February  Ten,  1797,  Registered  24  March,  1797.] 
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Edmund  Jones  (d.  1834)  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  who  settled  on  a  farm  near  Chapel 
Hill.  Following  the  examples  of  several  men  in  the  area,  he  gave  200  acres  to  the  university 
to  facilitate  its  establishment.  Soon  afterward  he  moved  to  Chatham  County  and  built  on  a 
site  on  Ephriam's  Creek,  midway  between  Siler  City  and  Ore  Bank.  The  property  he 
donated  was  later  sold  to  finance  the  opening  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Battle, 
History  of  the  University,  I,  23,  33,  46. 


George  Peabody 

George  Peabody  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

[Dinner  Invitation] 

Mr.  George  Peabody 

requests  the  pleasure  of 

Governor  Grahams  company 

to  Dinner,  on  Friday  the  22d 

Inst.,  at  6V2  O'clock,  at  the 

5th.  Avenue  Hotel,  to  meet 

General  and  Mrs.  Grant.1 

15  Waverly  Place 
March  19th.,  '67. 
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General  Grant  was  a  Peabody  Fund  trustee.  He  and  Mrs.  Grant,  who  were  persona  non 
grata  in  polite  society  before  the  Civil  War,  were  now  subjects  of  attention  sought  by  many 
hosts  and  hostesses. 


William  A.  Graham  to  Susan  Washington  Graham     a&h 

Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 
New  York, 
March  22nd.,  1867. 

My  Dear  Wife 

I  wrote  you  on  monday  last,  of  my  arrival;  since  which  time,  I  have 
been  so  constantly  engaged,  that  I  have  had  hardly  any  leisure,  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  Peabody  on  tuesday  morning.  He  is  of  large  frame, 
upwards  of  six  feet  high,  broad  shoulders,  and  I  suppose  will  weigh 
200  lbs. — considerably  bald, — hair  white  from  age,  and  fine,  benevo- 
lent face,  indicating  good  will  to  all  mankind,  though  he  expressed 
himself  to  me  yesterday  in  warm  terms  of  detestation  towards  a  polit- 
ical agitator  here  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  the  night  before. 
He  gave  me  a  most  cordial  greeting,  desired  that  I  should  consider 
myself  his  guest  while  here,  and  call  for  whatever  the  house  could 
furnish,  including  carriage  when  I  should  go  out.  The  Trustees  are 
all  here,  except  Mr.  Bradford1  of  Louisiana, — commenced  their  ses- 
sion on  tuesday  last,  hoping  to  finish  this  afternoon.  They  sit  in  a 
room  in  this  house,  and  dine  together  in  a  separate  apartment,  except 
such  as  may  happen  to  be  invited  out.  Mr.  P. — though  lodging  with  a 
friend  in  Waverly  Place, — dined  with  us  the  first  day,  Mr.  Winthrop 
presiding  in  his  absence.  Gen'l  Sc  Mrs.  Grant  are  of  the  party  (she  the 
only  lady),  but  have  been  invited  out  since  the  first  day.  At  the  close 
of  that  dinner,  Mr.  P.  had  carriages  in  readiness,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany went  to  the  Academy  of  Music  to  witness  the  Opera  of 
"Norma,"  Madam  "Perepa  Rosa"2  being  the  chief  actress.  We  were 
ushered  into  a  large  private  Box,  (rented  by  some  citizen  at  $2,000.  per 
year)  near  the  stage,  and  having  a  full  view  of  the  audience  which  was 
the  most  brilliant  company  in  dress  and  appearance  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  party  was  expected,  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  old  Patron 
leading  Mrs.  Grant,  Sc  the  Gen'l  Sc  Admiral  Farragut3  in  full  uniform, 
there  was  a  general  burst  of  applause.  After  the  session  of  the  next  day 
I  dined  at  5V2  o'clock  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  with  Mr.  Dickey  Sc 
Mary,4  who  had  called  to  see  me  in  the  morning.  After  dinner,  went 
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to  a  large  party  of  gentlemen  at  Gov.  Fish's.  Mrs.  Grant,  and  one  or 
two  other  ladies,  beside,  the  only  ones  present.  I  met  there  many 
acquaintances,  &  was  introduced  to  several  new  ones,  the  Mayor  of 
the  city  Hoffman5  late  candidate  for  Gov?,  etc.,  etc.  Mrs.  Fish 
inquired  very  kindly  about  you,  &  requested  me  to  send  her  love,  her 
daughters,  Mrs.  Sidney  Webster,  &  a  single  one,  being  with  her.  On 
thursday,  by  request  of  Brady6  the  artist,  the  whole  party  sat  in  a 
group  for  photograph.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  picture.  Brady  asked  us 
to  come  again  &  sit  for  single  pictures. 

The  Board  adjourned  today,  and  its  proceedings  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished. The  present  patronage  of  the  fund  will  be  given  to  primary 
schools,  for  the  rudiment  of  education.  The  Board  is  composed  of  a 
very  agreeable  set  of  gentlemen,  all  of  the  very  highest  character.  Mr. 
Peabody  has  been  present  at  only  a  part  of  the  proceedings,  leaving 
the  whole  to  their  discretion.  This  evening  at  6V2  o'clock,  he  will  dine 
a  company  at  this  House,  of  75  persons,  has  given  me  notice  that  he 
will  expect  me  to  wait  on  one  of  the  ladies.  The  invitations  are  to 
meet  Mrs.  Sc  Gen'l  Grant.  I  have  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine 
tomorrow  with  Judge  Davis,7  whom  you  will  remember  as  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Fillmore,  &  the  Halls,  to  meet  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  expecting  to  leave  on  monday  or  tuesday,  declined  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rives  (son  of  Wm.  C.  R.)8  for  next  Wednesday. 

Had  a  telegram  from  Anna9  today,  inviting  me  to  go  Sc  see  her 
family,  which  I  must  decline,  have  not  seen  Henry  Knox10  since 
monday  last. 

So  I  believe  I  have  posted  you  up  with  my  adventures  'till  this  time. 
Mr.  Aspinwall11  informed  me,  that  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Codwise12  had  died 
four  [or]  five  years  since — have  not  heard  particularly  of  Mrs.  Mac- 
Gregor.13  Mrs.  Daniel  Webster  is  residing  here,  and  I  may  see  her. 
Admirals  Farragut  and  Ringold14  (as  they  now  are)  both  inquired  for 
you.  I  expect  to  meet  Mrs.  F.  at  the  dinner  this  evening. 

I  have  not  determined  whether  to  stop  at  Phila.  or  Washington. 
The  political  aspect  for  our  section  of  country  is  very  unfavorable.  All 
the  company  I  meet  here  is  cordial  and  kind,  but  it  is  not  of  the 
dominant  faction  of  the  North.  Gov'r  Clifford15  of  Mass., — one  of  our 
Trustees, — I  have  been  particularly  pleased  with.  Winthrop  is  the 
same  accomplished  gentleman  he  ever  was.  His  present  wife  is  our 
old  acquaintance,  Miss  Granger,16  she  is  not  with  him.  Mary  Dickey 
has  five  children,  they  stay  at  the  Hotel  while  their  house  is  being 
repaired. 

I  hope  to  be  at  home  by  the  latter  part  of  next  week — perhaps 
friday — may  telegraph  or  write  you. 
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There    are    several    North    Carolinians    here — Mr.    Skinner,17    of 
Raleigh,  Wm.  Johnston,  etc.,  etc., — none  at  this  house  but  myself — 
Love  to  all  the  children — 

Ever  Affectionately, 


Edward  A.  Bradford  (1813-1872),  of  Louisiana,  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  He  was  the  law  partner  of  Judah  P.  Benjamin  before  the  war;  Benjamin  char- 
acterized him  as  the  "most  finished  lawyer"  he  had  ever  known.  Bradford  was  nominated 
to  a  position  on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  by  Millard  Fillmore,  but  he  was  not  con- 
firmed. His  health  failed  about  the  same  time,  and  he  left  New  Orleans  for  Paris,  where  he 
spent  his  last  years.  Robert  D.  Meade,  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  Confederate  Statesman  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1943),  84,  95,  381. 

2  Madame  Euphrosyne  Parepa-Rosa  (1836-1874)  was  an  English  soprano  noted  for  the 
sweetness  and  strength  of  her  voice  and  regarded  by  contemporaries  as  a  great  artist.  Hav- 
ing sung  in  leading  opera  houses  in  Europe,  she  toured  the  United  States  in  1865  and  1867 
with  Carl  Rosa,  a  German  operatic  impresario  in  England.  She  married  Rosa  in  1867  and 
sang  in  America  with  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company  until  1871.  Madame  Parepa-Rosa 
died  in  London.  Bruce  Bohle  (ed.),  The  International  Cyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians  (New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  Tenth  Edition,  1975),  1623;  Webster's  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, 1281. 

sDavid  Glasgow  Farragut  (1801-1870),  of  Virginia,  was  a  native  of  Tennessee.  Virtually 
adopted  by  David  Porter,  he  entered  the  navy  in  1810,  served  on  the  Essex,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  British  in  1814.  Although  his  studious  nature  made  him  unpopular  in  the 
conservative  antebellum  navy,  he  rose  about  as  rapidly  as  was  usual  in  his  day.  He  was  sta- 
tioned in  Norfolk  most  of  the  time  between  1823  and  1855,  though  he  saw  active  service  in 
the  Mexican  War  and  established  the  Mare  Island  navy  yard.  He  remained  loyal  to  the 
Union  and  won  great  fame  as  a  bold  naval  warrior.  He  captured  New  Orleans,  cleared  the 
Mississippi,  and  won  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay.  Farragut  became  a  vice  admiral  in  1864  and 
the  navy's  first  full  admiral  in  1866.  Charles  O.  Paullin,  "David  Glasgow  Farragut,"  DAB, 
VI,  286-291. 

4 Charles  Denslow  Dickey  (b.  1820),  of  New  York  City,  had  married  Graham's  niece, 
Mary  Sophia  Witherspoon  (1829-1880),  in  1856.  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants." 

5John  Thompson  Hoffman  (1828-1888),  New  York  lawyer  and  politician,  was  a  graduate 
of  Union  College,  1846,  and  as  a  young  man  decided  on  a  career  in  law  and  politics.  In  1848 
he  campaigned  for  Democratic  presidential  candidate  Lewis  Cass.  Six  years  later  he  be- 
came associated  with  Tammany  Hall,  an  affiliation  which  continued  until  1871.  He  was 
recorder  (elected  in  1860  and  1863),  mayor  of  New  York  City  (1865-1868),  and  governor  of 
the  state  of  New  York  (1869-1873).  He  was  Grand  Sachem  of  Tammany  Hall,  1866-1868. 
Although  he  was  not  involved,  he  was  a  screen  for  the  corrupt  Tweed  Ring,  about  which  he 
must  have  known.  Hoffman  repudiated  Tweed  in  1871  and  his  political  fortunes  declined. 
Lucius  H.  Holt,  "John  Thompson  Hoffman,"  DAB,  IX,  113-114. 

6Mathew  B.  Brady  (1823-1896),  of  New  York,  was  a  famous  daguerreotypist,  post-1842, 
and  photographer.  His  Gallery  of  Great  Americans  (1850)  and  monumental  photographic  cov- 
erage of  the  Civil  War,  including  his  notable  pictures  of  Lincoln,  assure  his  niche  in  his- 
tory. CDAB,  102. 

7Noah  Davis  (1818-1902),  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  had  settled  in  New  York  and  was 
a  member  of  that  state's  supreme  court,  1857-1868  and  1872-1886.  In  1873  he  tried  and  sen- 
tenced the  notorious  William  M.  Tweed.  CDAB,  221. 

"William  Cabell  Rives  (1793-1868),  of  Virginia. 
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'Presumably  Anna  White  Constable  Washington  (1813-1894),  of  New  York  City,  the 
widow  of  Mrs.  Graham's  brother  Dr.  James  Augustus  Washington  (1803-1847).  Clark, 
"Washington  Descendants." 

10 Henry  Knox  was  probably  part  of  the  extended  family  that  linked  the  Grahams  to  many 
sections  of  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Reuben  Knox  was  the  second  husband  of  Elizabeth  Heri- 
tage Washington  (Mrs.  Graham's  sister),  who  spent  considerable  time  in  Hillsborough. 
Clark,  "Washington  Descendants." 

"William  Henry  Aspinwall  (1807-1875),  of  New  York,  was  a  very  successful  merchant 
and  railroad  builder.  After  1837  he  succeeded  his  uncles  in  management  of  the  great  G.  G. 
and  S.  Howland  trading  firm.  He  gave  up  active  control  of  Howland  and  Aspinwall  in  1850 
and  entered  the  Pacific  Railroad  and  Panama  Steamship  Company.  He  directed  the  build- 
ing of  a  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  which,  when  linked  to  his  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  gave  Aspinwall  a  monopoly  on  the  California  trade  in  the  gold  rush 
years.  After  1865  he  retired  from  active  business  affairs  and  devoted  his  time  to  social,  civic, 
and  cultural  affairs  in  New  York  City.  CDAB,  32. 

12Mr.  and  Mrs.  Codwise  have  not  been  identified. 

18Mrs.  MacGregor  has  not  been  identified. 

"Cadwalader  Ringgold  (1802-1867),  a  native  of  Maryland  who  died  in  New  York,  was  a 
career  naval  officer  whom  the  Grahams  knew  from  the  time  he  was  secretary  of  the  navy. 
Ringgold  resigned  from  the  service  in  1864  with  the  rank  of  commodore.  CDAB,  866-867. 

18 John  Henry  Clifford  (1809-1876),  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  was  a  lawyer,  politician, 
and  railroad  president.  An  1827  Brown  University  graduate,  he  read  law  and  established  a 
practice  in  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts.  He  entered  politics  in  1835  as  a  delegate  to  the 
General  Court.  Later  he  served  as  Massachusetts  attorney  general  and  governor.  In  1862 
Clifford  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  (serving  as  president)  where  he  vigorously  sup- 
ported Lincoln's  war  policies.  He  became  president  of  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad 
Company  in  1867 — a  position  he  held  until  his  death.  Frequently  an  overseer  of  Harvard 
College,  Clifford,  an  intimate  friend  of  George  Peabody,  was  a  trustee  of  the  Peabody  Edu- 
cation Fund.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  "John  Henry  Clifford,"  DAB,  IV,  215. 

"Probably  Miss  Granger  was  a  daughter  of  Francis  Granger,  a  New  York  Whig  who 
was  a  U.S.  representative  while  Graham  was  in  the  Senate  in  the  early  1840s.  CDAB,  360. 

"Probably  Mr.  Skinner  was  Thomas  Edward  Skinner  (1825-1905),  a  native  of  Hertford 
who  was  a  Baptist  minister  in  Raleigh.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  568. 


Henry  E.  Davies1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

New  York  Mar.  22/67 


My  Dear  Sir, 


The  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  dine  with  me  tomorrow  Satur- 
day at  5  Vi  o'clock.  Will  you  do  them  and  myself  the  honor  of  dining 
with  us? 

I  am  with  respect, 
Yours  truly 
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1  Henry  Eugene  Davies  (1836-1894)  was  a  lawyer  who  had  served  for  four  years  in  the  Civil 
War  as  a  Union  major  general  of  volunteers  and  was  described  as  "a  cavalryman  by  in- 
stinct." CDAB,  217. 


Thomas  C.  Johnson1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Randolph  Macon  College 
Boydton,  Mecklenburg  Co.,  Va. 
[March  23,  1867.] 

Sir; 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  you  are  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody 
fund,  and  meet  your  co  trustees  k  the  generous  donor  in  New  York  to 
devise  a  plan  for  its  appropriation.  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  am  the 
President  of  this  Institution,  and  beg  leave  further,  unasked,  to  make 
to  you  a  few  suggestions. 

Judging  from  the  terms  of  the  grant,  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is 
intended  to  distribute  the  interest  on  the  fund  among  all  the  children 
of  the  section  intended  to  be  benefitted.  Such  a  distribution  could  be 
of  very  little  use,  and  would  not  meet  the  generous  intentions  of  Mr. 
Peabody.  From  the  authority  conferred,  to  use  within  two  years  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  I  infer  that  he  contemplates  you  should 
erect  buildings.  Of  course  then  the  number  of  schools  must  be 
limited.  Shall  these  schools  be  exclusively  of  a  low  grade,  that  is, 
schools  intended  solely  for  the  poor,  or  shall  they  be  academies  and 
colleges?  I  learned  from  one  of  your  trustees  that  it  is  not  designed 
directly  to  assist  colleges.  This  however  I  suggest,  that  whatever 
common  school  system  is  adopted,  an  important  part  of  that  system 
will  be  a  plan  by  which  you  can  secure  proper  teachers  for  the  schools 
you  establish.  I  therefore  propose  that  if  you  will  give  this  college 
$20,000.00  towards  it's  endowment,  we  will  affix  Mr.  Peabody's  name 
to  any  one  of  the  professorships  as  endowed  by  him  and  give  your 
board  the  right  to  keep  five  young  men  at  the  college  every  year  for  a 
period  of  30  years,  free  of  tuition.  When  nominated  by  you,  you  can 
in  consideration  of  free  tuition  put  them  under  obligation  to  teach  in 
your  schools  as  long  as  you  see  fit. 

This  college  was  chartered  by  the  Va.  Legislature  in  Feb'y  1830,  & 
went  into  operation  in  the  fall  of  1832  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr. 
Stephen  Olin.2  He  was  succeeded  in  that  position  by  Landon  C.  Gar- 
land,3 L.L.D.  who  remained  President  for  nine  years.  Dr.  Wm.  A. 
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Smith4  succeeded  him,  &  remained  President  for  20  years.  I,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  class  of  1842,  was  elected  President  last  October. 

The  College  was  founded  and  patronized  by  the  Virginia  Confer- 
ence, which  at  that  time  included  nearly  the  whole  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  It  was  located  on  the  borders  of  North  Carolina,  to 
make  it  acceptable  to  the  young  men  of  that  State.  It  was  built  to  put 
a  college  education  within  the  means  of  the  middle  and  humbler 
classes  of  society.  To  prevent  its  being  said  that  it  was  a  sectarian 
institution,  it  was  put  into  the  charter,  that  "nothing  therein  con- 
tained should  be  construed  as  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
theological  professorship  in  said  college".  Its  scholarship  has  always 
been  as  high  as  that  of  any  institution  in  America.  It  has  also  always 
been  remarkable  for  the  high  moral  character  of  its  students.  It's 
location — in  the  Roanoke  Valley — is  one  of  the  healthiest  on  the 
Globe.  It  has  now  as  good  a  faculty  as  it  ever  had,  and  all  able  and 
experienced  men.  It's  friends  raised  about  $100,000.  for  buildings, 
library  8c  apparatus,  and  $100,000.  for  endowment.  Its  numbers  of 
students  have  averaged  from  year  to  year,  about  140.  Its  course  of 
study  is  full  and  ample,  and  it  has  a  University  organization  thro' 
which  additional  chairs  can  be  added  at  any  time. 

Its  operations  were  suspended  during  the  war,  by  the  Conscript 
law.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  war  it  was  occupied  by  the  U.S. 
soldiers,  and  afterwards  for  months  as  a  freedman's  Camp.  By  this 
occupation  it  was  damaged  about  $10,000.  We  need  this  sum  for 
repairs  now.  More  than  half  the  endowment  was  lost  by  the  disasters 
of  the  war.  But  the  library  and  the  philosophical  apparatus  are 
almost  intact.  The  college  was  reorganized  last  fall,  and  is  now  going 
ahead.  Many  students  are  promised  next  session,  and  the  Baltimore 
Conference  has  just  passed  resolutions  to  take  part  in  the  government 
and  patronage  of  the  College,  so  that  at  the  next  session  we  are  look- 
ing for  a  large  patronage  from  Maryland.  Under  the  patronage  of  that 
powerful  denomination,  the  M.E.  Church  South,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  College  will  live  and  flourish  even  when  the  States 
shall  have  lost  their  identity.  I  say  this  to  convince  you  that  we  shall 
live  to  carry  out  our  contract  to  educate  for  you  thirty  years.  We  have 
educated  some  splendid  men,  in  your  State,  and  hundreds  in  Virgi- 
nia. We  have  furnished  to  the  Church  eminent  ministers,  and  to  the 
bar  and  bench  men  of  the  highest  order  of  talents  and  learning.  We 
have  furnished  Presidents  &  Professors  for  Colleges  in  Va.  N.C.  S.C. 
Ga.  Ala.  &  Ten.  Indeed  I  may  say  without  boasting,  that  in  learning 
and  moral  character  our  graduates  have  never  been  surpassed. 

If  these  views  meet  your  approbation  let  me  hear  from  you.  In  fact  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  any  how. 
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Thomas  Carter  Johnson  (1820-1868)  was  born  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia.  He  was  grad- 
uated with  highest  honors  from  Randolph-Macon  College  in  1842,  after  which  he  taught  for 
several  years  in  Virginia  and  Missouri.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  studying  law  and  was 
subsequently  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  the  year  1849  he  conceived  and  began  to  promote  the 
idea  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  an  idea  he  pursued  after  his  election  to  the  Missouri 
General  Assembly  in  1849.  A  conservative  in  his  political  philosophy,  Johnson  became  a 
secessionist  when  Virginia  seceded  from  the  Union.  During  the  war  he  worked  diligently 
with  transportation,  operating  the  machine  shop  in  Columbus,  Georgia.  After  the  war  he 
became  president  of  Randolph-Macon  and  was  instrumental  in  removing  the  school  to 
Ashland.  This  was  not  a  popular  move  with  many  of  the  school  supporters,  and  Johnson 
resigned.  On  his  way  back  to  St.  Louis,  his  home  before  the  war,  Johnson  was  fatally  in- 
jured in  a  train  accident.  A  tribute  by  W.  W.  Bennett  in  the  Richmond  Advocate  was  used  by 
Richard  Irby  in  History  of  Randolph- Macon  College,  Virginia  (Richmond:  Whippet  &  Shepper- 
son,  General  Printers,   [1901]),  180-185. 

2Stephen  Olin  (1797-1851),  a  native  of  Vermont,  was  a  Methodist  clergyman  and  edu- 
cator with  important  southern  connections.  A  pioneer  in  Methodist  theological  education, 
Olin  graduated  from  Middlebury  College  after  which  he  went  to  South  Carolina  in  1820 
where  he  taught  in  the  Tabernacle  Academy.  From  1827  to  1833  he  was  professor  of  ethics 
and  belle-lettres  at  Franklin  College,  Athens,  Georgia.  He  was  president  of  Randolph- 
Macon  College  in  Virginia,  1834-1837,  and  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
1842-1851.  One  of  his  most  significant  efforts  was  an  abortive  attempt  in  the  1840s  to  prevent 
a  schism  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  by  reconciling  pro-  and  antislavery  factions 
within  the  church.  Paul  N.  Garber,  "Stephen  Olin,"  DAB,  XIV,  13-14. 

8Landon  Cabell  Garland  (1810-1895),  a  native  of  Virginia,  was  an  educator  and  univer- 
sity president.  The  older  brother  of  Rufus  King  Garland,  Jr.,  he  intended  to  become  a  law- 
yer after  graduating  from  Hampden-Sydney  College  in  1829.  He  held  several  academic 
positions:  tutor  in  chemistry,  Washington  (later  Washington  and  Lee)  College,  1830-1832; 
professor  of  natural  philosophy,  Randolph-Macon  College,  1832-1836,  and  president, 
1836-1846;  professor  of  English  literature,  rhetoric,  and  history,  the  University  of  Alabama, 
1847-1855,  and  president,  1855-1865;  professor  of  physics  and  astronomy,  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  1867-1875;  chancellor,  Vanderbilt  University,  1875-1893,  and  professor, 
1893-1895.  John  D.  Wade,  "Landon  Cabell  Garland,"  DAB,  VII,  151-152;  Wakelyn, 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Confederacy,  197-198. 

4  William  Andrew  Smith  (1802-1870)  was  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
a  delegate  to  the  general  conference,  1832-1844,  and  a  delegate  to  the  southern  conference 
until  1870.  From  1846  until  1866  he  was  president  of  the  Randolph-Macon  College  at  Ash- 
land, Virginia;  he  was  also  professor  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy.  In  1868  he  be- 
came president  of  Central  College  in  Fayette,  Missouri.  Smith  died  and  was  buried  in 
Richmond,  Virginia.  Who  Was  Who  in  America:  Historical  Volume,  1607-1896,  Volume  I  of 
Who's  Who  in  American  History  (Chicago:  Marquis  Who's  Who,  Revised  Edition,  1967),  565, 
hereinafter  cited  as  Who  Was  Who. 


Thomas  Ruffin  to  Jonathan  Worth  a&h 

Hillsborough, 
March  25th.,  1867. 

I  received  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  day  before,1  in  which  you  ask 
the   opinion   of   Mr.    Graham   and   myself   on    the   questions:   first, 
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whether,  as  Governor,  alone,  or  with  the  advice  of  your  Council,  you 
have  the  right  to  make  this  State  a  party,  as  one  of  the  Complainants, 
to  a  Bill  in  Equity  prepared  by  Mr.  Sharkey  8c  Mr.  Walker,  as  Counsel 
for  the  State  of  Mississippi,  on  behalf  of  that  State  8c  others,  against 
the  President  of  the  United  States  8c  his  Military  Commandants,  to  be 
filed  in  the  Supreme  Court,  in  resistance  of  the  execution  of  the  late 
Military  Reconstruction  Act  of  the  2nd.  of  March,  by  obtaining  from 
that  Court  an  Injunction,  restraining  those  persons  from  executing  it? 
and  second,  whether  it  is  expedient  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Graham  is  in  New- York,  attending  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Peabody 
with  the  Trustees  of  his  great  Educational  Charity,  of  whom  Mr.  G.  is 
one,  8c  his  absence  deprives  both  you  8c  me  of  the  benefit  of  a  consulta- 
tion with  him.  I  regret  it  very  much,  as  my  thoughts  have  not  been  so 
much  turned  to  legal  disquisitions  of  late,  as  to  produce  any  strong 
confidence  in  the  results  of  my  own  solitary  reflections;  at  any  rate, 
much  less  than  I  should  feel  if  my  conclusions  were  sustained  by  their 
accordance  with  those  of  so  sound  a  constitutional  lawyer  8c  statesman 
as  Mr.  Graham.  I  should  feel,  under  any  circumstances,  much  diffi- 
dence in  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  various  and  new  points  arising 
out  of  the  unhappy  condition  of  our  country,  &  the  astonishing  & 
revolting  legislation  of  Congress  upon  it,  and  I  hesitate  especially,  to 
do  so  now,  when  I  am  without  your  views,  8c  those  of  Mr.  Graham,  or 
any  other  domestick  friend,  8c,  even  without  any  information  of  those 
of  the  gentlemen  who  drafted  the  Bill,  or  of  the  scheme  on  which  it  is 
framed.  Yet  the  matter  so  deeply  concerns  the  character  and  vital 
interests  of  our  beloved  State  and  People,  that  I  do  not  feel,  from  any 
fear  of  error  or  responsibility,  at  liberty  to  withhold  any  impressions, 
when  demanded  by  our  highest  authority,  in  aid  of  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duties,  and  therefore  I  proceed,  with  hesitation  indeed,  to 
lay  them  before  you. 

I  should  not  doubt  the  power  and  right  and  duty  of  the  Executive  of 
the  State  (including  the  Council)  to  maintain,  actively  as  well  as  de- 
fensively, before  the  proper  Judicial  tribunals,  the  franchises,  rights  8c 
powers  of  the  State  8c  the  Constitutional  immunities  of  the  general 
mass  of  her  citizens.  If  the  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  that  right  8c 
duty  should  arise  during  a  Session  of  the  Legislature,  it  would  natu- 
rally devolve  on,  or  be  referred  to,  that  Body,  but  if,  during  a  recess,  it 
as  naturally  rests  on  those  who  "may  exercise  all  the  executive  powers 
of  government,"  except  "as  limited  or  restrained  by  the  Constitution." 
The  executive  power  is  thus  conferred  in  general  and  in  plain  terms, 
action  is  required  to  preserve  the  Publick  rights,  and  when  the  legisla- 
tive department  cannot  act,  the  Executive  must,  of  necessity,  or  else 
the  Publick  rights  are  aband[on]ed  or  forfeited.  That  principle  is 
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applicable  to  the  point  now  under  consideration  by  saying,  that  you 
have  just  the  same  power  to  assert  and  uphold  before  the  Courts  of  the 
Country,  the  rights  of  the  State  Sc  the  Constitutional  franchises  of  the 
Citizens  at  large,  as  you  have  to  protest  before  the  President  or  the 
Congress  against  any  violation  of,  or  encroachments  thereon,  by 
either  of  those  departments.  There  is,  indeed,  one  difference,  but  that 
is  a  most  material  one,  as  it  affects  our  question.  The  authorities  of 
the  State  can  always  get  before  the  National  legislature  &  executive. 
Communications  between  those  parties  partake  of  the  nature  of  peti- 
tions, remonstrance,  negotiation,  Sc  the  way  for  them  is  always  open. 
It  is  not  so  with  respect  to  the  Courts.  You  cannot  get  before  those 
tribunals  except  upon  subjects  within  their  cognizance  for  redress, 
both  as  regards  adjudging  the  right  Sc  enforcing  the  execution  of  the 
judgment  by  process,  having  that  legal  efficacy  against  parties  ame- 
nable to  it.  It  is  in  this  difference  that  the  difficulty  in  our  case  seems 
to  lie.  Many  of  the  points  are  new,  Sc  the  arguments  of  the  first 
impression;  and  here,  therefore,  the  disadvantage  of  not  knowing  the 
views  of  the  Counsel  of  Mississippi,  the  frame  of  their  Bill,  Sc  the 
Equity  stated  in  it,  on  which  an  appropriate  relief  is  prayed,  is  felt  to 
be  oppressive.  Under  that  want  of  knowledge,  the  case  can  be  consi- 
dered only  on  general  and  ancient  principles;  and  thus  considered,  it 
seems  to  me  not  to  be  a  case  for  redress  in  this  mode  of  proceeding. 

The  controversy  between  this  State  and  the  United  States,  at  pres- 
ent, involves  political,  rather  than  judicial  questions,  &  many  of  the 
most  material  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  a  Court,  the  parties  are  not 
amenable  to  that  tribunal,  and  cannot  be  coerced  by  its  process,  the 
wrong-doers  are  not  the  President  Sc  the  Generals,  but  the  two  houses 
of  Congress,  which  commanded  the  others  to  act,  their  acts  are  offi- 
cial, political  &  military,  Sc  as  Congress  says  in  time  of  war,  and 
although  war  does  not  exist,  in  fact,  as  all  honest  men  must  admit,  yet 
does  it  not  legally  Sc  in  judicial  apprehension  by  force  of  these  enact- 
ments of  Congress?  There  is  no  precedent  of  an  action  brought  by  a 
State  against  the  United  States,  nor  is  there  any  legal  process  of  the 
Court,  as  a  Court  of  Law,  technically  speaking,  by  which  the 
Government  can  be  drawn  up  before  one  of  its  own  Courts;  and  there 
is  no  distinction  in  this  respect  between  the  Government  itself  Sc  its 
Head,  invested  with  its  highest  Sc  most  imposing  powers  as  such  head, 
fully  representing  it  to  all  powers  outside  of  its  own  organization.  All 
these  obstacles  seem  to  be  equally  in  the  way  of  redress  in  Equity,  as 
at  law,  Sc  there  are  many  others  quite  as  formidable.  There  are  cases, 
indeed,  in  which  on  equitable  grounds,  relief  is  granted  in  Chancery 
to  the  citizen  against  a  judgment  at  law,  or  a  Treasury  Warrant 
against  an  accounting  officer.  Whether  that  course  has  been  built  up 
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on  the  general  equity  according  to  the  course  of  that  Court,  or  is 
founded  on  some  particular  enactment  by  Congress,  need  not  now  be 
looked  into.  It  is  defensible  on  either  ground,  and,  on  either,  it  is 
entirely  distinguishable  from  this,  because  the  subject  is  a  mere  matter 
of  account  &  a  sufficient  reason  is  assigned  for  the  omission  of  the 
regular  accounting,  8c  such  error  in  the  judgment  or  warrant  estab- 
lished, as  renders  it  contrary  to  justice  8c  equity  to  levy  the  amount  on 
the  legal  security. 

But  is  there  any  matter  of  Equity  in  a  technical  &  scientific  sense,  in 
our  case?  There  is  no  question  of  conscience  here.  The  wrong  is  a 
flagrant,  legal,  constitutional,  wilful,  inexcusable,  political,  publick 
wrong  on  each  individual  8c  the  whole  Body  politick.  It  is  dwarfing 
its  proportions  to  call  it  a  trespass.  But  even  under  that  name,  a  Court 
of  Equity  does  not  undertake  to  deal  with  it,  but  renounces  the  juris- 
diction. Much  more  is  it  beyond  its  powers  to  compose,  or  to  repress, 
conflicts  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  this  between  governments 
and  nations.  Then  further,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  by  the  terms 
of  this  act  of  Congress,  it  is  not  to  be  executed  by  the  ordinary  officers 
of  the  law,  whom  the  law  can  control,  but  by  a  General  8c  his  army, 
who  are  required  to  proceed  in  the  execution  without  regard  to  the 
constitution  or  the  Civil  Law,  but  according  to  the  law  military. 
Against  such  persons,  armed  with  such  powers,  &  sustained  by  such 
force,  what  can  a  Court  do?  What  decree  could  be  made,  8c  what  effect 
could  be  given  to  it?  If  nothing  can  be  done,  I  think  nothing  should 
be  attempted.  Yet,  if,  on  your  better  information  on  the  points  above 
mentioned,  on  which  I  have  none,  you  should  be  of  opinion  that  the 
question  can  be  tried  in  this  form,  then  I  should  advise  you  to  unite 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  suit,  for,  to  my  mind,  no  proposition  on 
earth  could  be  plainer,  than  that  the  whole  Congressional  scheme, 
from  the  day  it  began,  after  the  Southern  surrender  to  this  last  act,  is 
in  substance  8c  detail  utterly  unconstitutional  8c  void,  8c  must  be  so 
adjudged,  if  a  case  can  be  so  constituted  as  to  get  the  questions  regu- 
larly before  the  Court  8c  get  an  honest  Court  to  decide  them. 

The  Expediency  of  Resistance,  then,  in  my  opinion,  depends 
entirely  on  two  incidents;  the  one,  its  peacefulness,  8c  the  other,  the 
probability  of  its  success.  Our  people  are  not  able  to  make  forcible 
opposition,  nor,  I  think,  disposed  so  to  do,  8c  it  would  be  suicidal  to 
attempt  it,  and  if  we  would  resort  to  the  Courts,  we  should  be  almost 
sure  of  success,  because  every  failure,  of  any  sort,  weakens  us,  8c  rouses 
to  a  still  higher  pitch  the  malignant  and  malevolent  8c  wrathful 
temper  of  our  opponents  8c  oppressors.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  that  the 
most  feasible  method  of  presenting  our  claim  for  redress,  8c  our  case 
for  the  decision  of  the  Constitutional  questions,  is  in  the  form  of  an 
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application  on  Habeas  Corpus  for  discharge  of  some  person  arrested 
by  the  General  under  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  the  Act,  for  the 
Court  would  be  obliged  to  decide  whether,  the  Constitution  notwith- 
standing, Congress  can  confer  on  a  military  officer  in  this  Country,  in 
its  present  condition  8c  state,  the  power  of  indefinite  imprisonment, 
without  any  legal  inquiry  into  its  lawfulness,  in  other  words,  such  a 
case  would  present  the  point  of  the  Constitutionality  of  the  Statute 
throughout,  &  that  is  the  point  involved,  &  the  end  we  aim  at. 


1  Worth  had  written  Ruffin  for  his  and  Graham's  opinions  as  to  the  possibility  of  chal- 
lenging the  reconstruction  acts  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  (see  Worth  to 
Graham,  March  12,  1867,  in  this  volume).  The  advice  given  Worth  in  this  letter  parallels 
that  solicited,  at  Graham's  suggestion,  from  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  former  Supreme  Court 
justice.  When  the  council  of  state  met  on  March  26,  1867,  Worth  averred  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  reconstruction  acts  were  unconstitutional;  but,  because  of  political  realities, 
he  recommended  that  "we  had  better  yield  obedience  to  these  Acts,  and  make  no  attempt 
to  seek  the  protection  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States."  North  Carolina  did  not 
join  Mississippi  in  its  suit  against  President  Johnson.  Zuber,  Jonathan  Worth,  253-254. 


/.  M.  M.  Caldwell1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Statesville 
March  29th,  1867 

I  was  much  pleased  to  see  your  name  in  the  list  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  "Peabody  Education  Fund,"  and  to  learn  that  you  are  one  of  the 
Exec-Committee  of  the  Trustees.  One  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Trustees 
in  the  Management  of  the  fund,  seems  to  be,  "the  endowment  of 
Scholarships  in  existing  Southern  Institutions."  This  plan,  no  doubt, 
contemplates  the  education  of  Young  Ladies,  as  well  as  young  men, 
for  the  work  of  teaching. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  purpose  of  the  Managers  of  this  great  char- 
ity, please  excuse  me  for  calling  your  attention  to  the  "Concord 
Female  College"  located  at  this  place.  It  is  an  Institution  eminently 
fitted  to  render  the  very  service  you  desire,  and  permit  me  to  express 
the  conviction  that  it  is  the  place,  where  it  would  be  wise  to  dispense 
the  benefits  of  the  endowment  of  a  Professorship. 

Statesville  is  a  retired,  quiet  place;  presenting  very  few  temptations 
to  extravigance  or  inattention  to  scholastic  duties.  It  is  healthy.  Liv- 
ing is  cheap  here,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  or  State  of 
Society  to  hinder  the  usefulness  of  the  college.  Sabbath  School  and 
Sanctuary  privileges  are  regularly  enjoyed.  The  place  is  easy  of  access, 
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and  would  suit  well  as  a  situation  for  a  Normal  School  for  this  State, 
or  for  the  three  States  of  Virginia,  N.C.  and  South  Carolina.  The  Col- 
lege building  is  large,  with  ample  ground.  The  Apparatus  is  suffi- 
cient for  all  practical  purposes.  A  good  Library  is  open  for  the  use  of 
the  boarders  and  no  School  in  the  Country,  to-day,  is  more  worthy  the 
Confidence  of  our  people. 

But  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  and  are  now  engaged  in  labours  to  prepare  young  Ladies  to 
teach. 

When  the  late  war  Commenced,  I  was  connected  with  a  Synodical 
College  at  Rome,  Ga.  In  1861  a  Teachers  Department  was  ingrafted 
on  the  Institution.  I  inclose  Circulars  which  will  explain  the  objects, 
the  Method  adapted  &  assure  you  of  our  success.  When  the  college  was 
about  to  be  broken  up  by  the  advance  of  Gen.  Sherman,  the  way  was 
opened  for  me  to  return  to  my  native  State  and  to  take  charge  of  this 
Institution. 

The  entire  Faculty  of  the  college  in  Ga.  moved  with  me  to  this 
place  in  the  winter  of  1864.  The  Trustees  of  this  college  proposed  to 
have  a  Teachers  Department  here.  My  experience  in  Ga.  satisfied  me 
it  could  not  be  sustained  except  by  a  fund  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  income  derived  from  the  ordinary  tuition  fees.  Arrangements  of  a 
temporary  nature  were  immediately  made  to  meet  the  expense  and  we 
commenced  the  work.  The  Presbytery  of  Concord,  in  view  of  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  providing  Teachers  for  our  Primary 
school  and  colleges,  requested  the  Trustees  to  endeavour  to  endow  a 
Professorship  for  the  support  of  the  Teachers  Department,  that  it 
might  be  made  permanent  and  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
Institution. 

An  Agent  was  selected,  but  the  continued  depreciation  of  our  Cur- 
rency and  the  darkness  of  the  prospects  of  the  Confederacy  was  so 
great,  that  nothing  was  done,  beond  [beyond]  the  opening  of  an 
Endowment  subscription  in  this  Community.  Although  the  endow- 
ment of  a  Professorship  was  of  necessity  given  up,  we  have  continued 
to  give  special  instruction  Sc  counsel  to  young  Ladies  who  desire  to 
make  preparations  for  the  work  of  teaching.  We  now  have  an  interest- 
ing class,  so  that  this  work  is  going  on  at  our  own  expense. 

Prof.  I.  Stevens,  aided  by  Mrs.  Caldwell  and  Miss  Ruggles,  has  con- 
ducted the  studies  of  this  class  in  the  English  Language  and  in 
Mathematics.  Much  thought  has  been  bestowed  on  this  Department. 
Frequent  and  earnest  consultations  have  been  had  &  we  have  sought 
information  &  have  learned  many  lessons  from  our  experience. 

Prof.  Stevens  has  written  and  delivered  quite  a  number  of  admirable 
Lectures  on  subjects  directly  connected  with  the  anticipated  position 
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Sc  labours  of  the  class.  I  am  satisfied  no  man  in  this  part  of  our  coun- 
try, I  mean  in  the  South,  is  better  fitted  for  a  Professorship  of  this 
Kind  than  Mr.  Stevens.  He  has  the  talent,  the  Scholarship,  the  expe- 
rience, the  energy,  the  zeal  and  the  perserverance  which  command 
success.  Permit  me  to  say  more.  As  a  Faculty,  we  have  been  and  are 
deeply  interested  in  this  great  service,  and  as  the  mind  and  energies  of 
our  Teachers  have  been  so  long  8c  so  truly  directed  to  it,  they  can  as 
efficiently  and  successfully  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Trustees  with 
whom  you  are  associated  as  any  other  educators  you  can  find. 

Permit  me,  therefore,  to  present  this  College,  as  a  suitable  Institu- 
tion in  which  your  Executive  Committee  or  Trustees  may  endow  a 
Professorship.  The  Professor  here  could  go  right  to  work.  His  class 
could  be  greatly  enlarged  and  he  can  have  the  co-opperation  of  at 
least  two  teachers  of  great  ability  and  of  large  experience. 

I  expect  to  enclose  two  or  three  Circulars  to  you,  in  a  seperate  enve- 
lope, as  I  have  written  so  much  more  than  I  expected.  It  will  afford 
me  pleasure  to  hear  from  you  and  if  you  should  regard  with  favour 
the  idea  of  giving  us,  here,  the  benefit  of  an  endowment  and  of  ena- 
bling us  to  do  what  our  hearts  have  desired  ever  since  1861.  I  will  be 
glad  to  learn  what  may  be  necessary  for  the  Trustees  or  for  the  Faculty 
or  for  me  to  do. 

The  very  best  testimonials  can  be  furnished,  both  from  Ga  and  from 
this  State.  Yet  I  suppose,  with  you,  the  statements  of  this  letter  and 
the  publications  I  will  send  in  another  Envelope,  will  be  satisfactory. 
Mr.  A.  Brevard  Davidson2  has  two  Daughters  with  us.  Doct  Wm 
McLean3  has  one  and  Andrew  Henderson4  has  another,  and  my  sister, 
Mrs.  R.  D.  Alexander,5  has  her  youngest  Daughter  with  us.  They  are 
all  well.  J.  M.  M.  C. 

April  1st 

Since  writing  the  above  the  thought  has  occurred  to  me  that  you 
might  prefer  a  more  central  position,  as  Greensboro,  for  instance. 
Edgeworth6  was  offered  me  by  Gov.  Morehead.  Since  his  death  pro- 
posals have  been  made  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  J.  Morehead,  jun,7  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Lindsay8  have  talked  with  me 
of  a  plan  of  reorganizing  Edgeworth  &  Mr.  Sterling9  has  written  to  me 
in  relation  to  it. — I  preferred  remaining  here  but  with  an  endowment 
of  a  Professorship  there,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  enterprize  would  be 
changed.  This  place  has  greatly  the  advantage  in  the  buildings,  in  the 
cheapness  of  living  and  in  freedom  from  temptation  to  extravagance 
and  from  occasions  of  hindrance  to  study.  It  may  be  &  I  suppose  is  a 
healthier  place  than  Greensboro.  If  you  are  willing  to  recommend  the 
location  of  an  endowment  at  either  place,  I  am  willing  with  all  our 
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Faculty  (seven  in  number)  to  unite  with  you  in  the  great  work  pro- 
posed. You  may  receive  many  such  applications  and  may  not  find 
time  to  respond  to  them  all.  I  suppose  however  there  is  no  school  & 
no  Faculty  in  the  country  so  well  suited  to  the  service  proposed.  I  will 
therefore  be  much  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 


^ohn  Madison  McKnitt  Caldwell  was  a  Presbyterian  minister  who  succeeded  Robert 
Hall  Morrison  at  Sugar  Creek  Church  in  1837.  He  served  that  venerable  church  until  1845 
when  he  moved  to  Georgia.  William  Henry  Foote,  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  Historical  and 
Biographical  (New  York:  Robert  Carter,  1846),  193,  196. 

2  Adam  Brevard  Davidson,  of  Rural  Hill  plantation,  Mecklenburg  County,  was  the 
maternal  cousin  of  William  A.  Graham.  Davidson,  Major  John  Davidson,  75-79. 

3 Dr.  William  Maclean  was  son  of  Dr.  William  and  Mary  Davidson  Maclean  of  Lincoln 
County.  He  was  Graham's  first  cousin  and  brother  of  John  D.  Maclean.  William  Maclean 
lived  in  the  Beatties'  Ford  section.  Sherrill,  Annals  of  Lincoln  County,  59. 

4 Andrew  Henderson  has  not  been  identified. 

6 Mrs.  Robert  Davidson  Alexander,  nee  Abigail  Bain  Caldwell.  Davidson,  Major  John 
Davidson,  11. 

"Edgeworth  Female  Seminary,  intended  by  its  founder  and  patron  John  M.  Morehead  to 
provide  "a  home  for  gentlewomen  desiring  to  do  earnest  literary  work,"  was  opened  in 
Greensboro  in  1840.  Morehead  used  his  money  and  talents  to  make  it  one  of  the  best  female 
schools  in  the  country.  The  school  was  housed  in  a  four-story  (plus  basement)  brick  build- 
ing near  Blandwood,  the  Morehead  estate.  It  incorporated  all  the  most  modern  con- 
veniences, including  central  heating.  With  five  daughters  of  his  own,  Morehead  was  in- 
spired to  open  this  female  seminary  by  the  writings  of  an  Irish  author,  Marie  Edgeworth. 
Arnett,  Greensboro,  14-11. 

7John  L.  Morehead. 

"Jeduthun  Harper  Lindsay  (1806-1881),  a  native  of  Guilford  County,  was  a  public- 
spirited  businessman.  He  held  the  public  offices  of  town  commissioner,  town  clerk,  chair- 
man of  the  county  court,  and  county  auditor.  Lindsay  was  particularly  interested  in  pro- 
moting education  and  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  first  free  school  in  Guilford 
County.  Caldwell,  Founders  and  Builders  of  Greensboro,  105-108  passim. 

"Richard  Sterling. 


T.  F.  Pridgen1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Elizabethtown,  N.C. 
April  1,  1867 

After  seeing  your  name  among  the  trustees  of  Mr.  Peabody's  liberal 
donation  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  southern  states,  I  have 
been  induced  to  apply  to  you  with  the  hope  to  learn  if  I  can  obtain 
any  assistance  from  that  source  to  increase  my  education,  as  I  am 
entirely  destitute  of  means  and,  am  a  cripple  for  life,  from  a  wound  I 
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received  in  the  late  war.  If  you  will  be  so  obligeing  as  to  furnish  me 
with  the  desired  information,  I  assure  your  kindness  will  be  highly 
appreciated. 


1  Probably  this  was  Timothy  Fletcher  Pridgen  from  Bladen  County,  who  was  eighteen 
when  he  enlisted  on  April  26,  1861,  as  a  private  in  Company  K  of  the  Eighteenth  North 
Carolina  Regiment,  known  as  the  "Bladen  Guards."  He  was  captured  at  Hanover  Court 
House,  Virginia,  on  May  27,  1862,  and  held  prisoner  until  exchanged  on  August  5,  1862.  On 
three  separate  occasions  he  sustained  injuries:  at  Ox  Hill,  Virginia,  in  September,  1862;  at 
or  near  Chancellorsville,  May  2,  1863;  and  at  Gravel  Hill,  1864.  He  attained  the  rank  of  sar- 
geant.  Pridgen  was  confined  in  several  Federal  hospitals  during  the  course  of  the  war. 
Manarin  and  Jordan,  North  Carolina  Troops,  VI,  421. 


James  McDaniel1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Fayetteville,  N.C. 
April  3d  1867 

We  have  heard  of  the  munificent  donation  of  Mr.  Peabody  for  the 
education  of  the  indigent  children  of  the  south.  And  in  conversation 
with  some  of  the  more  intelligent  of  my  congregation,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  that  I  should  address  you  on  the  subject  of  soliciting  a  por- 
tion of  said  Donation  for  this  locality.  Connected  with  our  congrega- 
tion are  many  children  both  white  and  colored,  whose  parents  are  in 
such  indigent  circumstances,  that  they  have  no  prospect  of  obtaining 
any  education,  except  that  which  they  secure  in  the  Sabbath 
Schools — one  of  white  children — one  of  colored  children.  The  colored 
people  have  not  forsaken  our  congregation  as  they  have  have  [sic] 
done  in  many  places;  but  they  still  worship  with  us,  and  are  making 
laudable  efforts  to  obtain  education  in  the  Sabbath  School.  Our 
Church  is  so  embarrassed  by  the  effects  of  the  War,  that  we  can  do  but 
little  for  the  education  of  these  poor  children,  beyond  the  facilities  of 
Sabbath  School  instruction.  We  wish  to  establish  parish,  day-schools 
for  them.  With  some  assistance,  we  could  accomplish  much  good,  and 
your  service  would  be  deeply  appreciated — it  would  be  as  "bread  cast 
upon  the  waters  which  would  be  seen  returning  after  many  days." 
Please  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  attempting  to  impose  on  you 
this  additional  labor  and  care;  well  I  presume,  your  mind  and  heart 
and  body  are  already  well  burdoned  with  the  labors  and  cares  of  both 
State  and  Church. 

My  respects  to  your  good  Lady. 
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'James  McDaniel  was  minister  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Fayetteville  from  its  found- 
ing in  1837  to  1844  and,  after  an  interim  as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Wilming- 
ton, from  1852  to  1869.  He  was  president  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention  for  nineteen  years. 
Oates,  Story  of  Fayetteville,  504. 


/.  C.  Smith1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Averasboro2 
April  7,  1867 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  thus  addressing 
you.  My  only  apology  is  the  intense  anxiety  I  have  on  account  of  the 
education  of  my  children.  Having  been  almost  entirely  stripped  by 
the  passing  of  the  two  armies  through  our  country,  &  then  having  the 
misfortune  to  have  the  battle  fought  immediately  over  our  house  you 
can  form  some  idea  of  the  situation  we  were  left  in.  I  do  not  complain 
however;  we  have  no  time  now  to  stand  and  fold  our  hands  in  useless 
complaints  and  murmurs;  it  is  true  our  cause  is  "lost,"  but  we  still 
have  work  to  do;  we  have  need  for  all  the  energy  we  can  command. 
Our  dear  children  are  around  destitute  of  any  means  of  gaining  an 
education.  Hearing  you  were  the  Agent  for  the  "generous  donation 
from  Mr.  Peabody"  for  the  youth  in  our  State,  I  have  concluded  to 
venture  to  write  to  you  in  behalf  of  my  children. 

I  have  a  son  who  is  now  ready  for  College,  and  another  nearly 
ready.  With  what  I  have  been  able  to  make,  Sc  by  the  aid  of  my  broth- 
er's giving  them  their  board  I  have  had  them  at  school  a  short  time; 
but  now  my  scanty  means  is  entirely  exhausted.  I  would  be  very  much 
releived  if  you  could  aid  me  in  furthering  their  education.  It  is  all  I 
ask  for  my  children  now;  that,  I  do  very  much  desire,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  fitted  for  the  positions  in  society  to  which  they  may  be 
called.  I  feel  anxious  that  they  may  be  made  good  and  useful  men  and 
women.  It  is  true  that  the  political  state  of  our  country  is  at  present 
rather  gloomy,  but  I  trust  a  brighter  day  is  coming.  I  presume  you 
knew  Mr.  Smith3  while  at  Chapel  Hill.  We  are  exceedingly  anxious 
to  dispose  of  some  of  our  land  in  order  to  educate  our  children — for 
there  is  no  means  available  in  this  part  of  the  country — it  is  so 
entirely  broken  up — you  would  be  amazed  if  you  had  seen  their  desti- 
tution immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  armies.  It  is  a  mystery 
how  they  even  existed! — but  for  the  Hospital  which  was  at  our  house 
I  know  we  should  have  perished.  There  were  60  of  our  men,  and 
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about  150  of  the  Federal  army  brought  in.  Supplies  were  immediately 
sent  in,  and  in  that  way  we  did  not  suffer. 

Do  excuse  me  for  my  long  letter,  I  did  not  intend  to  intrude  so  long 
on  your  time  and  patience.  I  am  anxious  to  know  if  you  can  aid  me? 
and  how?  If  you  can  purchase  some  of  the  land  we  are  ready  to  sell;  if 
it  can  be  done  several  hundred  acres.  I  am  willing  to  Sacrifice  houses 
and  land,  but  not  the  education  of  my  children  if  it  can  be  accom- 
plished. I  have  3  daughters  whom  I  wish  to  have  taught  at  home  and 
there  are  several  others  in  the  same  neighborhood  who  have  lost  as  we 
did.  If  you  could  do  any  thing  toward  establishing  a  school  in  our 
midst,  it  would  benefit  us.  There  is  a  very  competent  lady  now  who  is 
desirous  to  get  a  school.  I  think  we  could  employ  her  this  month  for  a 
small  salary  if  we  only  had  the  funds — but  we  have  not — &  no  expec- 
tation of  getting  them.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  can  communicate 
soon  if  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  releive  us.  It  is  my  daily  thought 
now  how  I  shall  have  my  children  fitted  to  bear  the  contest  of  life 
successfully.  It  seems  to  me  God  is  opening  our  way  as  a  people,  by 
putting  it  into  the  hearts  of  good  men,  to  bestow  such  great  gifts  to 
the  youth  of  an  unfortunate  land.  Our  country  is  passing  through  a 
fiery  ordeal — may  she  be  purified — God  is  able  to  bring  order  out  of 
confusion.  May  we  speedily  have  true  peace,  and  again  become  a 
happy  united  people. 

We  live  20  miles  above  Fayetteville  in  a  healthy  good  country  for  a 
school,  if  one  could  be  established.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  do 
what  you  could  for  us.  There  are  no  boys  but  plenty  of  girls.  The 
boys  are  all  educated  now  except  my  two;  they  are  ready  or  nearly  so 
to  go  off.  Please  direct  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith. 


xFor  a  description  of  the  Battle  of  Averasboro,  March  15-16,  1865,  see  Barrett,  Civil  War 
in  North  Carolina,  318-325.  Barrett  notes  that  the  battle  (or  skirmish)  took  place  in  a  section 
of  Harnett  County  called  Smithville,  presumably  because  several  members  of  the  promi- 
nent Smith  family  lived  in  the  area.  Evidently  the  writer  of  this  letter  was  one  of  that 
family.  Barrett  mentions  three  members — Farquard,  John,  and  William  Smith;  the  use  of 
"one  of  the  Smith  homes"  as  a  hospital  is  graphically  described,  and  a  letter  written  by  one 
of  the  young  Smith  girls  describing  the  event  is  quoted. 

2Averasboro  was  a  town  on  the  Cape  Fear  River  in  southeast  Harnett  County.  After  the 
Civil  War  the  town  began  to  decline  and  was  practically  abandoned  by  1888.  William  S. 
Powell,  The  North  Carolina  Gazetteer  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1968), 
16,  hereinafter  cited  as  Powell,  North  Carolina  Gazetteer. 

"Probably  this  was  William  Ruffin  Smith  (1803-1872),  a  Halifax  County  planter  who  was 
graduated  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1824.  He  was  a  classmate  of  William  A. 
Graham.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  578. 
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James  Armstrong1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Williamston  Martin  Co 
N.C.  Apr.  8th,  1867 

Learning  from  the  public  Journals  that  you  are  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  "Peabody  Educational  Fund,"  I  write  to  ask  your  advice  as  to 
what  steps  are  necessary  in  order  that  we  may  derive  some  benefit 
from  said  fund. 

The  cause  of  education  has  always  been  sadly  neglected  in  this 
county,  and  from  the  inability  of  parents  to  pay  for  having  their 
children  instructed  a  large  number  of  both  sexes  are  now  growing  up 
in  ignorance. 

I  am  confident  that  with  some  pecuniary  assistance  seed  might  be 
sown  from  which  much  fruit  would  be  reaped. 

We  have  competent  and  efficient  teachers  ready  to  take  charge  of 
schools  if  we  only  had  the  means  to  pay  them. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  on  this  subject  I  have  the  honor  to 
remain, 

Yours  very  Respectfully 


'This  may  have  been  James  Watson  Armstrong,  a  native  of  Orange  County  who  was  an 
1827  graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  At  one  time  teaching  was  his  profession. 
Battle,  History  of  the  University,  I,  792-793;  Grant,  Alumni  History,  19. 


G.  W.  Rowland  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Norfolk 
April  9,  1867 

Yours  of  2"  to  hand       also  $197  by  express       enclosed  receipt 
accept  thanks. 

Cotton  very  dull        we  hear  of  no  sales.  Liverpool  quotations  1 23/s 
pence  the  lowest  price  since  '62.  White  corn  1     . 

At  any  time  we  can  be  of  service  to  you  here,  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  you. 
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Alexander  Kirkland1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Clayton,  Johnston  Co.,  N.C. 
April  10tn,  1867 

I  am  desirous  to  gain  some  information  in  reference  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  under  the  "Peabody  Fund."  I  am  at  present 
engaged  in  Teaching;  but  I  am  poorly  paid  for  my  services. 

I  respectfully  submit  my  name  as  Teacher  of  one  of  the  Normal 
Schools. 

I  am  a  Licentiate  of  Orange  Presbytery  and  a  Graduate  of  the 
University. 

I  can  procure  the  necessary  recommendations  from  the  Faculty  of 
the  University  and  other  prominent  men  of  the  State. 


Alexander  Kirkland,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  attended  the  university,  1855-1859.  Grant, 
Alumni  History,  344. 


David  L.  Swain  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Chapel  Hill, 
April  16th,  1867. 

I  have  read  with  regret  and  mortification  the  long  letter  in  the 
Standard  addressed  by  Mr.  Pool  to  the  people  of  N.C.1  It  affords  less 
evidence  of  ability  than  I  supposed  him  to  possess,  and  is  truculent  to 
an  extent  of  which  I  had  no  conception.  I  remember  the  remark  of  an 
English  writer  thirty  years  ago,  that  loyalty  in  the  provinces  was 
much  more  obsequious  than  in  London,  and  that  the  further  you 
went  from  the  metropolis,  the  more  servile  and  disgusting  it  became. 

Neither  Sumner  nor  Wendell  Phillips2  have  attained  to  the  highest 
type  of  Southern  radicalism,  &  I  doubt  whether  Butler3  or  Logan4 
surpass  Holden  and  Pool.  Dick's5  speech,  with  its  mixed  and  over- 
drawn metaphors  and  tawdry  rhetoric  breathes  a  kinder  spirit,  and  he 
is  no  doubt  more  amiable,  kind,  and  truthful  than  either  of  his 
compeers. 

Yours  very  truly 

Say  to  Mrs.  G.  that  Eleanor  and  Ella  were  both  a  good  deal  improved 
by  the  travel  to  Raleigh. 
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'John  Pool's  letter  of  March  25,  1867,  addressed  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  was  a 
polemical  defense  of  congressional  reconstruction  in  its  entirety.  It  may  be  found,  among 
other  places,  in  the  Tn-Weekly  Standard  (Raleigh),  April  9,  1867. 

2Wendell  Phillips  (1811-1884),  of  Massachusetts,  abolitionist  orator  and  lawyer,  was, 
after  the  Civil  War,  a  general  reformer  ready  to  make  the  world  over  according  to  his  own 
plan.  CDAB,  794. 

3  Radical  Republican  Benjamin  F.  Butler. 

4John  Alexander  Logan  (1826-1886),  of  Illinois,  was  a  lawyer,  Union  general,  and  politi- 
cian. He  served  one  term  in  Congress  as  an  anti-Lecompton  Democrat  (1859-1861)  and  sup- 
ported Douglas  in  1860.  Appointed  colonel  of  the  Thirty-first  Illinois,  he  was  promoted  to 
brigadier  general  after  Fort  Donelson  and  major  general  after  Vicksburg.  For  a  time  in  1864 
he  commanded  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  but  was  removed  by  Sherman,  who  considered 
him  too  political  and  too  inattentive  to  logistical  realities.  Logan  was  a  Republican 
congressman  from  Illinois,  1867-1871,  and  represented  that  state  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, 1871-1877  and  1879-1886.  He  was  the  Republican  vice-presidential  candidate  in  1884. 
Noted  as  a  supporter  of  veteran  causes,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  Memorial  Day  and  in- 
augurated it  on  May  30,  1868.  CDAB,  580. 

6  Robert  Paine  Dick  (1823-1898),  a  native  of  Greensboro,  was  a  graduate  of  Caldwell  In- 
stitute and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  (1843).  Dick,  a  Democrat,  was  a  lawyer  and 
served  as  federal  district  attorney  from  1852  to  1861.  He  opposed  secession  as  long  as  feasi- 
ble, served  on  the  council  of  state,  and  in  1864  was  elected  to  the  state  Senate  as  a  peace 
candidate. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Dick  declined  President  Andrew  Johnson's  appointment  to  the 
federal  bench.  Subsequently,  he  advocated  acceptance  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  sup- 
ported congressional  reconstruction,  and  became  an  influential  force  in  the  Republican 
party.  In  1868  he  was  elected  an  associate  justice  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court, 
serving  until  1872  when  he  was  appointed  federal  district  judge.  Dick  was  a  distinguished 
jurist  who  excelled  in  civil  law.  This  reference  is  evidently  to  his  speech  at  the  Radical  con- 
vention, March  20,  1867.  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  "Robert  Paine  Dick,"  DAB,  V, 
287-288. 


Barnas  Sears1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Providence,  R.I., 
April  18th.,  1867. 

Since  I  saw  you  in  New  York,  I  have  had  a  very  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  Southern  gentlemen  in  respect  to  common  school 
education,  &  have  many  plans  partly  matured,  which  will  be  rapidly 
carried  into  execution  so  soon  as  I  can  assure  myself,  by  personal 
knowledge,  that  the  plans  are  wisely  adapted  to  circumstances. 

Gov.  Aiken  prefers  to  postpone  all  action  in  Charleston  'till  I  shall 
visit  the  place.  The  city  of  Wilmington  will  probably  do  the  same.  A 
thousand  dollars  had  been  voted  to  each  of  these  places. 

I  have  had  about  a  dozen  applications  from  North  Carolina,  most 
of  which  have  been  more  or  less  encouraged.  I  am  afraid  of  using  up 
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the  $100,000.  to  which  the  Trustees  think  we  should  limit  ourselves, 
before  getting  half  over  the  ground.  We  shall,  doubtless,  be  obliged  to 
reduce  our  scale  of  aid  to  towns  and  cities  from  what  we  first 
expected.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  one  fourth  of  the  proper  cases 
are  yet  in,  &  still  those  already  in  would  take  up  our  whole  income. 

I  have  had  an  application  for  aid  from  the  Hillsborough  Military 
Academy.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  proper  to  do  anything  for  military 
education.  We  have  no  present  need  of  it.  And,  as  to  industrial 
schools,  there  are  many  that  are  asking  for  aid.  We  shall  have  to  settle 
two  things,  how  much  money  shall  be  given  to  these  schools,  and 
how  it  shall  be  distributed  geographically.  If  the  case  of  Gen.  Colston2 
is  not  very  strong  Sc  very  pressing,  I  should  prefer  to  wait  'till  I  can  see 
you  before  acting  on  it.  But  whenever  we  have  all  the  necessary 
knowledge,  &  the  case  is  clearly  as  good  as  any  other  that  will  come 
before  us,  it  is  better  to  proceed  without  delay. 

The  demands  for  aiding  common  schools  will  be  very  great,  &  will 
use  up  most  of  our  money,  no  doubt.  Next  in  point  of  importance  & 
urgent  necessity,  will  be  Normal  Schools,  on  account  of  the  want  of 
skilful  and  trained  teachers.  All  other  things,  I  suppose,  must  be  very 
subordinate  to  these  two. 

I  present  the  above  as  the  result  of  my  correspondence,  &  of  my  own 
reflections.  If  I  am  over-cautious,  you  must  push  me  on  a  little.  If  you 
have  any  case  of  special  emergency  before  you,  please  communicate  it, 
with  your  recommendation.  If  nothing  is  done  in  N.C.  before,  I  hope 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  act  with  despatch,  when  I  see  you. 

I  expect  to  set  out  for  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
week  after  next,  and  to  set  things  in  motion.  I  send  enclosed  some 
printed  papers. 

Truly  and  cordially  yours, 


^arnas  Sears  (1802-1880),  of  Massachusetts,  was  a  Baptist  clergyman  and  educator. 
After  graduating  from  Brown  University  in  1825,  he  studied  theology  at  Newton  Theologi- 
cal Institution  and  was  ordained  in  1827.  He  served  briefly  as  pastor  in  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, before  becoming  a  teacher  at  Hamilton  (New  York)  Literary  and  Theological  Institu- 
tion, 1829-1833  and  1835.  Sears  studied  language,  literature,  and  theology  in  Germany  from 
1833  to  1835.  He  was  professor  of  theology  at  Newton,  1836-1848,  and  president,  1839-1848. 
In  1848  he  succeeded  Horace  Mann  as  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 
He  left  that  position  in  1855  to  become  president  of  Brown  University.  For  twelve  years,  de- 
spite the  Civil  War,  Sears  contributed  significantly  to  the  development  of  Brown.  In  1867  he 
responded  to  a  unique  challenge — he  became  general  secretary  to  the  Peabody  Educational 
Fund  and  until  his  death  worked  diligently  in  planning  and  executing  the  uses  of  this  fund 
in  the  South.  Harris  Elwood  Starr,  "Barnas  Sears,"  DAB,  XVI,  537-538;  Jabez  Lamar 
Monroe  Curry,  A  Brief  Sketch  of  George  Peabody  and  a  History  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund 
through  Thirty  Tears  (Cambridge:  John  Wilson  and  Son,  1898),  68-71. 

2  Raleigh  Edward  Colston. 
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William  H.  Cunninggim1  to 

William  A.  Graham  a&H:  cunninggim 

[April  30,  1867] 

N.  C.  Publishing  Company 

PUBLISHERS,  BOOK-SELLERS  Sc  STATIONERS, 

No.  1  Fayetteville  Street 
Publish: 

The  Episcopal  Methodist,  The  Life  Boat 

A  Weekly  Family  Paper.  A  Monthly  Sunday  School  Paper 

$3  Per  Annum  40  Cents  per  annum 


Raleigh,  N°  C,  April  30 


Dear  Sir 


The  bearer  of  this — the  Rev.  WmMulkey — of  Texas,  has  been  in 
our  city  for  some  days  past,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  his 
system  of  phonetic  teaching  (2  of  my  little  boys — 12  &  10  years  of  age 
have  taken  lessons.  The  rapid  progress  which  they  have  made  in 
learning  his  system, — demonstrates  most  satisfactorily  its  simplicity 
and  utility  in  fitting  even  children  to  become  teachers — of  some  and 
thus  to  increase  the  teaching  force  of  the  country  by  fitting  the 
children  to  become  teachers  of  our  former  slaves.  A  series  of  books 
from  the  speller  upward  becomes  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  this 
system  in  order  to  complete  success. 

Truely, 


JThe   Reverend   William   H.   Cunninggim  was   listed   in  the   Raleigh   City  Directory, 
1866-1867. 


/.  M.  M.  Caldwell  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Statesville 
May  7th  1867 

At  the  earnest  request  of  the  trustees  of  the  Concord  Female 
College,  I  will  visit  New  York  City  to  seek  for  them  some  pecuniary 
aid.  I  will  leave  home  tomorrow.  I  now  write  to  you  for  two  reasons. 
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First  to  request  you,  if  you  respond  to  my  late  letter,  to  address  me  in 
New  York  to  the  care  of  Edwin  Parsons  &  co.  Second,  to  request  you, 
if  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  do  so,  to  give  me  a  letter  of  a  general 
nature,  which  I  may  use  in  the  prosecution  of  my  work  as  I  may  have 
occasion.  You  can  state  that  I  am  President  of  the  Concord  Female 
College  if  nothing  more. 

My  cause  is  a  good  one  yet  I  will  need  to  be  bolstered  up,  for  its 
successful  performance. 

You  have  a  National  reputation  and  a  brief  note  from  you  would 
give  confidence,  when  a  letter  from  an  unknown  citizen  would  be 
without  effect. 

My  excuse  for  making  this  request  is  to  be  found  in  my  anxiety  to 
succeed  in  my  mission. 


Joseph  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Ingleside,  Gaston  Co. 
May  9th  1867 

My  dear  Father, 

I  received  last  evening  your  letter  of  the  4l"  Inst,  and  hasten  to 
return  both  Bettie's  and  my  thanks  for  your  nice  present  of  the 
Herrings.  We  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  I  will  look  after  them  the 
first  time  I  visit  Charlotte.  I  got  you  a  sow  and  eight  pigs,  and  Kerr 
sent  me  a  load  of  corn  yesterday,  and  took  them  home.  I  dont  know 
how  much  corn  he  sent,  as  there  was  no  statement,  and  my  man 
could  not  tell  me.  It  looks  like  thirty  or  thirty  five  bushels.  Next  week 
Dallas  Court  will  be  held  and  I  shall  try  to  collect  some  money  to  buy 
corn,  for  I  will  be  needing  it  in  a  few  weeks  more;  I  have  had  little 
more  than  enough  money  to  pay  for  my  license  and  other  taxes  next 
week. 

My  wheat  has  produced  a  great  deal  of  Rye,  but  I  have  had  it 
pulled  out.  There  was  enough  to  have  affected  the  taste  of  the  flour 
seriously.  It  was  certainly  an  imposition  at  the  price  you  paid  for  it.  I 
have  not  my  bottom  and  new  ground  planted  yet  but  hope  to  have  it 
done  by  the  last  of  next  week.  Most  of  my  wheat  looks  well  so  far,  but 
the  rust  and  fly  are  doing  a  good  deal  of  damage  in  this  section.  I 
dont  think  I  will  make  much  from  my  sowing  of  red  wheat,  it  looks 
quite  yellow  and  short.  When  here  you  were  inquiring  for  a  fine  stal- 
lion. Mr.  Whitaker  of  Yorkville  has  an  imported  horse,  said  to  be  very 
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fine,  which  he  stands  at  $30  (Specie),  for  insurance.  Both  my  mares 
have  young  colts  and  very  good  ones,  I  think,  especially  that  of  my 
blooded  mare.  It  is  a  very  handsome  mare  colt,  and  will  be  a  week  old 
next  Saturday.  My  horses  are  not  looking  well  at  all,  and  I  am  con- 
siderably worried  all  the  time  about  them.  My  hands  work  very  well 
indeed  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  them  to  give  my  horses 
proper  attention.  So  few  persons  really  know  how  to  curry  as  it 
should  be  done.  I  have  my  planks  all  sawed  and  at  home  for  our 
kitchen.  The  mill  has  cut  about  10,000  ft  since  Christmas,  and  it 
works  very  well  now.  We  must  build  another  dam  about  fifty  yards 
up  stream,  and  then  we  will  have  a  pretty  good  pond,  holding  water 
enough  to  saw  several  days  at  a  time. 

Bettie's  carriage  is  still  in  Charlotte.  I  will  not  go  for  it  before  I 
finish  planting  corn.  I  dislike  very  much  having  to  be  several  days  in 
Dallas  next  week  as  a  witness.  I  took  the  shot  out  of  Rhyne1  which  he 
said  Ballinger  had  put  into  his  arm  and  side. 

Bettie  joins  me  in  love  to  you  all. 

Very  affectionately  your  Son, 


1  Rhyne  and  Ballinger  have  not  been  identified. 


Robert  C.  Winthrop  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 


Boston 

10  May  1867 


My  dear  Gov.  Graham, 


Six  or  seven  of  our  Trustees,  with  Dr.  Sears,  were  at  New  York  last 
week,  to  see  Mr.  Peabody  off  in  the  Scotia.  Finding  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  N.Y.  had  passed  an  Act  of  Incorporation,  the  Finance  Comme 
were  impatient  to  have  it  formally  adopted,  &  our  proceedings  con- 
formed to  it  without  delay.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  a  meeting 
should  be  notified  for  this  purpose  to  be  held  during  the  last  week  of 
this  month.  It  was,  also,  agreed  that  our  distant  members  should  be 
informed  that  a  Quorum  could  be  convened  without  them,  that  no 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  their  absence,  &  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  Board  would  be  nicely  formal.  With  this  preamble,  I  proceed  to 
notify  you  of  a  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  28tn  inst.,  at  11  o'clock  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York. 
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We  should  all  be  delighted  to  see  you,  if  you  find  it  agreeable  to 
come  on,  &  I  should  be  specially  glad  of  a  chance  to  bid  you  good  bye 
before  sailing  for  Europe  on  the  12tn  of  June.  My  absence  will  not  be 
very  long,  though  I  may  miss  the  meeting  at  Richmond.  Our  General 
Agent  &  the  Executive  Comee.  have  the  matter  so  well  in  hand,  that  I 
can  better  be  spared  this  year  than  next,  Sc  I  have  long  contemplated 
an  absence  this  summer.  Let  us  hear  from  you,  if  we  do  not  see  you;  & 
let  us  see  you,  if  you  feel  inclined  to  make  the  journey.  We  shall 
hardly  sit  for  more  than  one  day.  Believe  me,  with  best  regard, 

Yours  sincerely, 


George  T.  Winston1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

University  of  N.C., 
Chapel  Hill, 
May  13th., 
1867. 

Sir, 

On  application  for  admission  into  the  Naval  school  at  Annapolis,  I 
was  informed  that  recommendations  from  the  distinguished  men  of 
the  State  would  add  much  weight  to  my  chances  of  success. 

Having  also  been  advised  by  Prof.  Chas.  Phillips,  that  a  recom- 
mendation from  you  would  exert  much  influence,  I  take  the  distin- 
guished liberty  of  asking  a  recommendation  at  your  hands. 

If  you  feel  disposed  to  grant  my  request,  accept  my  sincere  thanks 
for  your  kindness,  and  please  forward  to  me  at  this  place,  or  to  B.  S. 
Hedrick,  Washington  City. 

Perhaps,  Sir,  you  are  acquainted  with  my  Father,  P.  H.  Winston,2 
of  Bertie  Co. 


1  George  Tayloe  Winston  (1852-1932),  of  Bertie  County,  attended  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  before  he  was  graduated  (Phi  Beta  Kappa) 
by  Cornell  University  in  1874.  Shortly  thereafter  he  became  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and,  with  Ralph  H.  Graves,  did  much  to  reorganize  the  curriculum  and 
systems  of  discipline.  In  1891  Winston,  the  first  faculty  member  ever  so  honored,  was 
elected  president,  a  position  he  held  until  1896.  Although  his  tenure  was  comparatively 
brief,  it  was  important  as  he  led  the  fight  against  denominational  attacks  upon  the  state 
university;  in  the  process  he  greatly  popularized  the  institution.  He  was  president  of  the 
University  of  Texas  (1896-1899)  and  of  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  1899-1908.  Ashe,  Biographical  History,  II,  460-467. 
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2Patrick  Henry  Winston  (1820-1886),  of  Bertie  County,  farmed  and  practiced  law  after 
graduating  from  Columbian  University.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  Commons  in  1850 
and  1854;  financial  agent  between  North  Carolina  and  the  Confederacy;  president  of  the 
council  of  state  in  1864;  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1865,  representing 
Franklin  County;  and  university  trustee,  1874-1883.  Ashe,  Biographical  History,  II,  441-449; 
Connor,  North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  379,  439,  503;  Spencer  Alumni  Project. 


Jonathan  Worth  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

Raleigh, 

May  24th.,  1867. 

The  President  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor  and  Council 
of  this  City,  to  be  present  on  the  4th.  proximo,  at  the  laying  of  a 
foundation  of  a  monument  in  honor  of  his  father;  and  also,  an  invita- 
tion from  me,  as  President  ex-officio,  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity, to  attend  the  exercises  at  Chapel  Hill  on  the  6th.  proximo. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  fit  and  proper  that  a  few  of  the  men  whom 
North  Carolina  has  heretofore  honored,  should  be  present  on  the  4th., 
and  accompany  the  President  on  the  5th.  to  Chapel  Hill.  I  have 
invited  General  Sickles,  the  ex-Governors  of  the  State,  the  Supreme 
Court  Judges,  and  Judge  Ruffin,  to  be  present  on  both  occasions. 

I  hope  you  will  find  it  convenient  and  agreeable  to  you  to  join  in 
this  demonstration  of  respect  to  an  illustrious  native  of  the  State. 


William  A.  Graham  to  J.  M.  M.  Caldwell  unc 

[with  enclosure] 

Hillsboro',  N.C. 
May  25,  1867 

My  absence  from  home  has  delayed  a  reply  to  your  letter  of  the 
17  .  I  enclose  herein  a  note  of  introduction  to  Dr  Sears.  He  is  acting 
under  instructions  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  is  himself  allowed 
to  make  choice  of  the  agencies  for  effecting  the  objects  of  the  board. 
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[Enclosure] 

William  A.  Graham  to  Barnas  Sears  UNC 

Hillsboro',  N.C. 
May  25,  1867 

This  will  be  handed  to  you  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  M.  Caldwell,  Presi- 
dent of  Concord  Female  College  at  Statesville,  N.C,  who  desires  to 
make  your  acquaintance  and  converse  with  you  on  the  subject  of  the 
application  of  the  Peabody  education  fund.  I  beg  leave  to  introduce 
him  as  a  gentleman  of  character  &  reliability,  and  to  say  that  the  Insti- 
tution under  his  charge  enjoys  a  good  reputation,  and  might  be  made 
useful  as  a  means  of  preparing  female  teachers  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Peabody  donation. 


William  A.  Graham  to  Louisville  Committee^ 


Hillsboro',  N.C. 
May  28th.  1867. 


gentlemen: 


I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
City  of  Louisville,  so  politely  tendered  through  your  note  of  the  6th. 
inst.,  to  be  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Henry  Clay,  by 
the  Kentucky  artist  Hart,2  in  the  Court  House  of  the  City,  on  the 
30th.  of  the  present  month. 

That  Louisville  finds,  in  a  native  of  the  State,  an  artist  capable  of 
perpetuating  in  enduring  marble  the  lineaments  and  the  fame  of  the 
great  American  whom  Kentucky  claims  as  her  first  citizen,  is  itself  a 
matter  of  felicitation,  rendering  all  the  more  appropriate  her  tribute 
to  the  genius  and  character  of  the  illustrious  statesman. 

That  she  purposes  by  her  hospitality  to  bring  together  persons 
from  all  parts  of  our  common  country,  whose  intercourse  has  been 
interrupted,  and  whose  friendships  may  have  been  alienated,  by  the 
events  of  a  sanguinary  civil  war,  affording  an  occasion  to  bury  the 
animosities  of  the  late  contest,  to  resume  their  old  relations,  and  to 
exchange  pledges  of  amity  and  mutual  good  will,  as  it  were,  by  the 
grave  of  a  common  friend,  is  also  an  attraction  which  I  trust  may 
assemble  at  this  ceremony  numerous  votaries,  with  profit  to  the  liv- 
ing as  well  as  honor  to  the  dead. 
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The  long  and  illustrious  public  service  of  Mr.  Clay,  extending  with 
rare  intervals  through  half  a  century,  in  which  he  thrice  saved  the 
country  from  the  convulsion  of  civil  war,  his  conservative  and  heal- 
ing influence  on  every  occasion  of  internal  discord,  and  his  manly 
and  patriotic  spirit  in  all  matters  of  foreign  relations  and  diplomacy, 
assign  him  the  most  conspicuous  place  among  American  statesmen 
in  the  age  succeeding  the  men  of  the  revolution.  His  eloquence,  his 
genius,  his  address  and  natural  command  over  men,  would  have 
given  him  distinction  in  any  deliberative  assembly  of  the  world;  but  it 
was  his  profound  comprehension  of  American  institutions,  and  prac- 
tical wisdom  in  American  affairs,  which  were,  after  all,  his  most  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics,  and  the  chief  source  of  his  usefulness  and 
power.  Withal,  his  affections  were  distempered  with  no  local  jealou- 
sies or  hatreds  nor  bounded  by  any  sectional  limits.  In  him  the  love  of 
Union  and  sense  of  the  importance  of  its  preservation  did  not  depend 
upon  whether  the  smiles  of  fortune  were  his  today,  and  another's 
tomorrow,  but  were  fixed  and  abiding  sentiments,  which  nothing  in 
his  long  and  eventful  life  could  ever  shake. 

I  hope  I  may  say,  without  wounding  the  sensibilities  of  any  among 
my  countrymen,  that,  in  the  anxious  months  preceding  the  late  hos- 
tilities in  1860  and  '61,  the  old  disciples  of  Mr.  Clay  in  this  State  did 
not  fail  to  bring  vividly  to  the  rememberance  [sic]  of  the  people  his 
great  example  and  teachings  on  this  topic,  until  the  downward  course 
of  events,  which  I  have  not  space  to  record,  in  their  opinion  rendered 
the  embarkation  of  the  State  in  the  war  a  necessity.  May  I  be  par- 
doned also  for  the  remark  that,  during  this  period.  I  was  often 
impressed  with  the  sagacity  of  this  patriot  statesman  in  discovering 
where  the  love  of  the  Union  was  greatest?  More  than  twenty-five  years 
ago,  in  an  earnest  and  impressive  conversation  upon  a  question  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate,  and  connected  with  the  ever  agitated  theme  of  slav- 
ery, he  observed  to  me,  with  emphasis,  "Sir,  there  are  four  States  of 
this  Union  on  which  it  is  to  rely  for  its  preservation  in  all  time  to 
come.  These  are  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky." He  went  on  to  assign  the  reasons  for  this  asservation  in  their 
geographical  position,  the  character  of  their  inhabitants,  etc.  I  often 
thought  of  it  afterwards,  and  repeated  it  to  the  people,  in  the  discus- 
sions to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made.  And  it  was,  as  I  con- 
ceived, in  a  good  degree  verified  when  the  final  trial  came.  When, 
after  the  Presidential  election  of  1860.  the  States  of  the  extreme  South, 
claiming  that  of  right  they  possessed  such  a  power,  shot  from  their 
spheres  as  members  of  the  Union,  and  essayed  the  formation  of  a 
separate  Government,  with  a  plain  intimation  of  a  resort  to  force  if 
their  proceedings  were  not  acquiesced  in,  and  were  met  from  the 
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opposite  quarter  of  the  Union  with  a  scowl  of  defiance  as  stern  as 
that  which  they  had  themselves  assumed,  it  was  then  that  these 
intermediary  States,  in  accordance  with  the  prophetic  expectation  of 
Clay,  in  peace  conferences  and  popular  votes  and  demonstrations, 
came  forward  to  plead  for  conciliation  and  Union.  Crittenden  put  on 
the  mantle  of  Clay  and  stood  between  the  gathering  hosts,  in  an 
endeavor  to  stay  the  impending  calamity,  and  was  heartily  seconded 
by  the  States  in  question.  I  do  not  mean  that  representation  in  every 
instance  indicated  this  sentiment;  I  admit  that  it  did  not;  but  it  was 
nobly  apparent  in  the  manifestations  of  the  judgments  and  affections 
of  their  people.  And  when  the  three  States  first  mentioned  donned 
their  armor  and  became  parties  in  the  war,  it  was  with  no  exultant 
hope  of  ministering  to  ambition  or  party  rage,  or  of  gratifying 
revenge,  but  from  a  conviction  that  their  safety,  interests  and  honor 
necessitated  the  hazards  they  were  about  to  assume.  Kentucky,  with 
the  exception  of  a  minority  of  her  people,  who  identified  their  for- 
tunes with  the  South,  retained  her  connection  with  the  Government. 
In  the  struggle  which  ensued,  all  acquitted  themselves  with  a  gallan- 
try and  heroism  worthy  of  those  ancestors,  who,  in  the  common  fields 
both  of  the  North  and  South,  achieved  the  great  victory  of  American 
independence.  And  when  the  bloody  contest  closed,  with  success  to 
the  arms  of  the  United  States,  and  a  capitulation  was  made,  which 
has  been  kept  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity,  the  citizens  of  these 
at  least  had  not  far  to  go,  to  resume  their  old  connection  with  the 
people  of  the  other  States,  and  a  sincere  and  contented  obedience  to 
the  constitutional  authorities  of  the  Union. 

In  speaking  thus  of  the  citizens  of  the  States  which  have  been 
named,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  intimate  any  doubt  of  the  per- 
fect good  faith  and  sincerity  of  the  people  of  any  other.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  am  satisfied  that  all  who  were  involved  in  the  late  attempt  at 
revolution  made  their  submission  in  a  spirit  of  the  highest  candor, 
and  contemplate  nothing  but  "one  Union,  one  Constitution,  one  des- 
tiny." And  nothing  is  wanting  but  the  magnanimity,  the  genius,  the 
all  embracing  patriotism  and  statesmanship  of  Clay,  to  mould  the 
elements  lately  in  commotion  into  harmony  and  repose.  Those  hav- 
ing the  power,  and,  consequently,  the  responsibility,  of  dealing  with 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  would  best  learn  from  the  maxims,  counsel 
and  example  of  him,  who  so  often  saved  the  Union,  how  it  can  be 
most  effectually  restored. 

With  every  sentiment  of  respect, 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  GRAHAM. 
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Messrs: 

hon.  philip  tomppert,  Mayor,3 

ROBT.  BAIRD, 

CAS.  F.  MILLER, 

A.  J.  HERRINGTON,  Com.,  etc. 


^rom  the  Semi-Weekly  Sentinel  (Raleigh),  June  8,  1867. 

2Joel  Tanner  Hart  (1810-1877),  of  Kentucky,  a  self-taught  sculptor,  was  at  his  best  in  por- 
trait busts.  CDAB,  408. 

3 The  men  who  served  on  this  committee  have  not  been  further  identified. 


David  L.  Swain  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Chapel  Hill, 
May  30th.,  1867. 

President  Johnson  is  to  be  our  guest  at  Commencement,  and  Mrs. 
Swain  and  myself  hope  to  add  you,  Mrs.  G.  and  Miss  Susan  to  his 
cortege.  We  have  room  for  no  more,  and  at  the  present  time  Mrs.  S. 
desires  to  see  intimate  friends  only. 

As  I  suppose  I  shall  meet  you  at  Raleigh  and  come  up  from  there 
with  you  on  Wednesday,  Mrs.  Sc  Miss  G.  may  come  down  at  the  same 
time. 

Please  let  us  hear  from  you, 

Yours  very  truly, 


/.  A.  Kerr  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

South  Point,  N.C. 
June  1867 

Dear  Sir 

Maj.  Wm  was  down  on  Saturday  Sc  brot  me  the  Tax  money.  Our 
crops  look  tolerable  well,  owing  to  so  much  wet  weather,  we  got  a 
little  in  the  grass.  We  have  a  very  good  Stand  of  Corn  on  the  bottoms 
and  a  tolerable  Stand  of  cotton.  We  commenced  cutting  wheat  on 
Saturday  it  is  very  good  indeed,  8c  we  are  going  to  cut  today  (Mon- 
day)       Our  hands  are  doing  very  well  also  our  stock  are  doing  very 
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well.  I  will  take  the  corn  to  Charlotte  today.  44  Bushels,  which  [is] 
about  as  much  as  I  can  spare.  You  will  excuse  my  Short  Letter  as  I  am 
in  a  great  hurry. 

Yours  very  Respectfully 


David  L.  Swain  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Chapel  Hill, 
June  1st.,  1867. 

I  wrote  you  a  note  yesterday  by  mail,  but  as  that  medium  of  com- 
munication is  somewhat  uncertain  modern  times,  have  concluded  to 
say  the  same  thing  by  private  hand. 

The  President  is  to  be  our  guest  at  Commencement  and  owing  to 
the  melancholy  event  in  relation  to  which  Eleanor  seems  to  be  incon- 
solable1 she  desires  to  meet  none  other  than  intimate  friends.  She  will 
arrange  places,  however,  for  Mrs.  G.,  Susan  and  yourself,  and  will  be 
very  glad  to  have  you  with  us. 

If  you  have  received  Mrs.  Buchanan's  book  for  Judge  Ruffin,  please 
bring  it  down  with  you  next  week.  I  can  shew  Rainer's2  life  of  Presi- 
dent Johnston,  and  accompany  it  with  one  of  the  rarest  curiosities  in 
the  history  of  literature,  that  has  presented  itself  in  my  intercourse 
with  bibliomaniacs. 


*Anna  Swain  had  recently  died. 

2The  reference  was  to  Kenneth  Rayner's  Life  and  Times  of  Andrew  Johnson,  published  in 
1866.  The  book,  by  a  former  southern  Unionist,  was  bombastic  and  laudatory  in  tone. 


William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  to  William  A.  Graham       duke 

Forest  Home 
June  5,  1867 


I  am  getting  on  very  well  except  Dan  who  is  badly  in  the  grass.  He 
has  hired  help  several  times  but  has  gotten  hands  that  were  so  lazy 
that  they  accomplished  but  little.  I  have  had  several  bouts  with  most 
of  the  hands  both  black  &  white  but  have  not  gotten  rid  of  any  yet. 
The  rust  is  on  all  my  wheat  but  only  on  the  blades  so  far  and  I  hope  it 
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will  be  ripe  before  much  infused.  .  .  .  The  negroes  had  a  grand  wed- 
ding here  last  Saturday.  One  of  Roberts  hands  married  the  nurse  we 
had  just  turned  off  when  you  were  here. 

Have  you  heard  anything  from  the  Brevards  since  you  were  here?  I 
would  like  to  commence  operations  about  15tn  July  or  earlier.  They 
continue  to  have  negro  meetings  in  the  county  occassionally  [sic]  but 
mine  stay  at  their  work  very  cheerfully  so  far.  I  carried  a  load  of  corn 
to  town  last  week — got  $1.30  per  bu.  and  have  paid  most  of  the  hands 
up  to  this  time. 

If  you  should  have  the  money  to  spare  any  time  soon,  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  $50  in  silver  to  pay  off  some  debts  with.  Specie  is  gener- 
ally 25  per  cent  less  in  Raleigh  than  Charlotte. 


William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  to  William  A.  Graham       duke 

Forest  Home 
June  11,  1867 

A  Capt  Hocking,  a  Yanke  speculator  in  mines  was  here  to  look  at 
this  one  yesterday  and  desired  me  to  write  to  you  to  learn  at  what 
price  and  on  what  terms  you  would  sell  the  entire  plantation  or  three 
or  four  hundred  acres  including  the  mine.  I  promised  to  let  him  know 
on  Saturday  22nc*  inst.  Please  answer  so  that  I  can  do  so.  He  professed 
not  to  be  very  much  pleased  with  the  mine  tho'  the  first  place  we 
worked  in  we  got  gold  in  every  panful.  Said  he  did  not  wish  you  to  go 
too  high  as  he  was  buying  to  sell  again.  I  should  think  that  $15,000.00 
for  the  mine  or  $30,000  for  the  place  would  be  a  good  sale. 

His  address  is  Capt.  Wm.  Hocking,  Lincoln  Co.,  N.C.  and  you  can 
either  enclose  a  letter  for  him  to  me  or  you  can  write  me  what  to  tell 
him.  He  is  boarding  with  Ballinger  at  present. 


Joseph  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Ingleside  June  16th.  1867 

My  dear  Father, 

You  will  excuse  my  not  writing  sooner  concerning  the  $10  you  sent 
me  and  the  $41  sent  Kerr.  I  am  now  about  three  miles  from  the  post 
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mWfc- 


Joseph  Graham 


office,  and  have  been  very  busy  both  professionally  and  on  my  farms. 
I  began  to  fear  at  one  time  the  grass  would  take  my  crop  but  we  are 
getting  it  subdued  now,  and  though  quite  small  the  cotton  and  corn 
both  look  pretty  well.  My  white  wheat  is  very  good  indeed,  but  the  red 
is  almost  a  failure  having  been  so  badly  winter  killed. 

Mr.  Smith  charged  $15.  for  the  sow  and  eight  pigs.  Since  my  last 
writing  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  my  horse  "Morgan,"  he  had 
got  so  that  he  could  not  plow  a  week  without  giving  out,  and  all  the 
food  he  ate  seemed  to  be  so  much  wasted  so  far  as  fattening  him  was 
concerned.  So  I  concluded  to  have  him  altered  and  turn  him,  by  John 
Davidson's  permission,  into  a  fine  clover  field  he  has,  thinking  the 
change  in  his  system  together  with  plenty  of  clover  would  fatten  him 
by  Fall  and  I  could  sell  at  that  time,  for  something  like  his  value.  But 
he  only  lived  one  day  after  the  operation,  never  seemed  to  recover 
from  the  shock  to  his  system. 

I  have  been  quite  unwell  for  several  days,  but  am  better  today,  and 
am  able  to  ride  about  a  little.  I  had  a  congestive  chill  last  Tuesday 
night,  and  alarmed  Bettie  a  good  deal,  but  I  have  had  not  return  of  it. 
I  have  not  been  very  well  for  several  weeks.  And  two  weeks  since  the 
handcar  on  this  R  Road  knocked  a  woman  off  the  tressel  below  here, 
and  she  fell  about  thirty  feet,  breaking  her  arm  and  bruising  her 
badly.  After  consultation  with  Dr  McLean  I  amputated  the  arm  at 
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shoulder  joint,  and  being  very  anxious  to  make  a  cure  of  the  case  I 
attended  it  very  closely.  But  after  a  few  days,  when  the  stump  was 
doing  very  well  indeed,  much  to  my  sorrow  I  discovered  mortifica- 
tion, incipient  near  the  neck  and  of  the  collar  bone  surrounding  the 
badly  bruised  tissues.  I  and  I  [sic]  think  inhaling  so  much  and  so 
often  the  very  fetid  odor  was  the  exciting  cause  of  my  attack.  My 
patient  died  about  three  days  after  I  got  too  sick  to  attend  her. 

I  never  saw  the  notice  in  the  Sentinel  about  sending  my  Bonds  to 
Raleigh — the  papers  sometimes  misses  me  for  a  week  or  two.  I  for- 
warded them  to  you  a  few  days  per  Southern  Express,  and  hope  you 
have  them  by  this  time.  If  you  can  get  the  money  for  the  coupons 
please  send  it  to  me  as  soon  as  it  can  be  forwarded  for  I  am  entirely 
out.  I  am  considerably  troubled  now  about  corn.  Willie  sent  me  a 
little  a  few  days  since,  which  will  about  take  me  to  25tn.  of  this 
month  and  I  will  have  more  to  buy.  .  .  . 

Please  say  to  Mother  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  her  for  the  pants 
sent  by  Mrs.  Hill.  The[y]  suit  me  very  well,  but  are  an  inch  and  a  half 
too  long  in  the  waist,  and,  I  think,  there  is  nearly  that  much  to  spare 
at  the  bottom  of  the  legs.  She  need  not  mind  about  getting  broadcloth 
for  me,  any  good  dark  cassimere  will  do  for  me.  What  I  want  is  some- 
thing that  will  do  to  wear  anywhere  in  morning  or  evening  company, 
and  that  will  do  for  cool  as  well  as  warmer  weather  and  above  all  that 
will  last  a  long  time. 

Do  you  wish  to  sell  any  of  your  cattle  at  Leper?  I  sometimes  see 
cattle  buyers  through  here  and  might  sometimes  be  able  to  go  down 
there  and  sell  some  for  you. 

My  Baltimore  wheat,  I  think  is  better  than  the  sample  Willie 
brought  up  from  Lepers;  but  it  has  so  much  rye  in  it  I  dislike  to  sow 
it  again.  I[t]  was  a  miserable  cheat.  I  think  the  Boughton  some  call  it 
Bowden  wheat  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  state.  I  think  James 
friend  Schoffner  raises  it,  and  Mr.  Kirkland  can  tell  you  all  about  it. 

M.  Hill  expects  to  come  to  the  R.R.  meeting  at  Charlotte  some  time 
in  July  and  Mother  can  send  the  clothes  by  him.  I  do  not  care  whether 
the  whole  suit  is  from  one  piece  or  different.  I  am  very  indifferent  as 
to  the  matter  of  dress,  so  it  is  something  decent.  Mrs.  Hill  and  Bettie 
are  both  well,  and  they  are  talking  of  Bettie's  going  to  Hillsboro  when 
the  former  returns  next  month,  but  I  dont  know  what  they  have 
determined  upon,  if  they  have  even  come  to  any  conclusion. 

Bettie  joins  me  in  love  to  all. 

I  will  write  to  Mother  in  a  short  time. 
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Eliza  Wither  spoon  Goldthwaite1  to  William  A.  Graham        unc 

Mobile, 

June  20th.,  1867. 

My  Dear  Uncle, 

I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  our  young  friend,  Mr. 
Halcot  Jones,2  to  write  to  you.  I  have  suffered  a  much  longer  time 
than  I  ever  intended  to  let  pass,  without  communication  with  you,  for 
I  ever  think  of  you  as  my  much  loved  Uncle. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war,  I  have  had  many  cares,  like  most  people 
in  the  Southern  country  who  had  any  thing  to  live  upon,  I  found  my 
estate  very  much  shattered,  and  altho'  my  sons  were  spared  to  me 
through  the  war,  several  of  them  have  suffered  in  health.  Thomas3  is 
now  wandering  through  Texas  in  search  of  health.  I  some  times  hope 
he  may  recover,  the  Doctors  advise  his  remaining  in  that  climate  for 
years,  if  he  lives.  He  has  never  been  able  to  seek  employment.  The  last 
accounts  he  was  on  his  way  on  horseback  to  the  Plains,  his  destina- 
tion being  El  Passo,  or  somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  great  Pacific 
Rail  Road.  He  has  been  fortunate  in  making  friends  wherever  he  has 
been,  Sc  that  is  a  comfort  for  me  to  dwell  upon  in  my  anxieties. 

My  son  Joseph4  has  settled  in  Galveston,  &  has  done  very  well  for  a 
year  past,  he  intends  to  be  a  merchant. 

Henry5  is  married,  and  bids  fair  to  be  a  prominent  merchant  of  this 
place.  George6  is  in  business  with  him,  Alfred7  is  at  home,  studying, 
and  expects  to  be  a  lawyer  some  of  these  days.  Mary8  is  also  at  home, 
she  spent  part  of  last  winter  in  New  Orleans.  My  brother,  McCallie's9 
family  have  moved  to  that  place,  Sc  are  promising  young  men.  My 
friend,  Judge  Campbell,10  is  also  living  there,  but  I  think  his  family 
will  eventually  remove  to  Baltimore  to  live,  he  has  resumed  the  prac- 
tise of  law,  Sc  is  trying  to  repair  his  lost  fortune,  Sc  has  been  very 
successful.  He  often  speaks  of  you  to  me  in  the  most  exalted  terms,  Sc 
it  is  a  gratification  to  me  that  two  persons  that  I  think  so  much  of 
should  like  each  other.  My  brothers  Thomas  and  Sidney11  are  making 
a  support  at  farming.  Thomas  lives  near  Greensboro',  Sc  Sidney  not 
far  from  Columbus,  Miss.  Dr.  Anderson  Sc  Louisa12  live  in  Mobile, 
they  have  one  child,  a  daughter13  nearly  grown.  We  have  all  suffered 
much  in  losses. 

Will  is  the  only  one  of  my  servants  that  remained  with  me,  Sc  is 
more  useful  Sc  affectionate  than  he  ever  was,  Sc  seems  to  glory  in  the 
name  of  William  Graham,  he  is  anxious  to  know  what  has  become  of 
his  brothers,  Abram  Sc  Joe,  who  I  believed  belonged  to  you.  I  suppose 
your  family  is  beginning  to  scatter  like  my  own.  I  would  like  much  to 
see  you  Sc  Aunt  Susan  at  my  house,  I  would  try  &  repay  some  of  the 
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kindness  you  extended  to  me  during  my  stay  in  North  Carolina.  I 
suppose  Sudi14  is  nearly  grown. 

I  have  repaired  my  homestead,  Sc  have  settled  myself  comfortably,  Sc 
hope  my  sons,  by  industry,  will  be  able  to  do  well.  The  future  of  the 
country  is  gloomy  to  us  all,  Sc  we  have  been  much  aggravated  by  the 
insolence  Sc  tyranny  of  our  rulers. 

I  think  the  negroes  have  behaved,  as  a  nation,  wonderfully  well.  I 
have  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  good  servants.  Prices  are  very 
high,  Sc  living  very  dear.  We  have  been  repaid  by  good  rents  and  good 
wages  for  clerks,  I  am  in  hopes  living  will  be  reduced  by  the  prospect 
of  a  good  Crop  throughout  the  county. 

Remember  me  most  affectionately  to  Aunt  Susan,  Sc  each  of  your 
children  that  may  be  with  you,  Sc  believe  me,  my  dear  Uncle,  your  ever 
attached  neice, 

[P.S.]  Mr.  Halcot  Jones  has  made  a  very  good  position  for  himself,  Sc 
is  much  respected  for  his  good  qualities. 


Graham's  niece,  Elizabeth  Isabella  Witherspoon  Goldthwaite  (1816-1884),  was  the 
widow  of  Judge  Henry  Barnes  Goldthwaite  (1802-1847).  Judge  Goldthwaite,  a  native  of 
New  Hampshire  who  settled  in  Mobile,  was  a  lawyer,  journalist,  Democratic  state  legisla- 
tor, and  state  supreme  court  justice.  His  promising  career  was  cut  short  by  yellow  fever, 
which  took  his  life  in  1847.  Albert  B.  Moore,  "Henry  Barnes  Goldthwaite,"  DAB,  VI,  369; 
Clark,  "Graham  Descendants." 

2  Halcot  Jones  has  not  been  identified. 

3Thomas  Goldthwaite  (1843-1869).  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants." 

4Joseph  Graham  Goldthwaite  (1845-1905).  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants." 

6Dr.  Henry  Goldthwaite  (1842-1895).  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants." 

"George  Goldthwaite  (1846-1891).  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants." 

'Alfred  Goldthwaite  (1847-1892).  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants." 

8Mary  Witherspoon  Goldthwaite  (1844-1870)  was  Graham's  great  niece.  Clark,  "Graham 
Descendants." 

9  Possibly  Mrs.  Goldthwaite  referred  to  the  family  of  her  deceased  brother  William  Alfred 
Witherspoon  (1830-1861),  who  had  lived  in  Mobile.  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants." 

10 John  A.  Campbell. 

"Robert  Sidney  Witherspoon,  M.D.  (1823-1894)  and  Thomas  Franklin  Witherspoon 
(1825-1905)  eventually  settled  in  Gallatin,  Tennessee.  Thomas  Franklin  and  his  wife,  nee 
Catherine  Elizabeth  Hatch  (1829-1905),  lived  for  a  time  in  Kentucky  and  in  California  be- 
fore settling  in  Tennessee.  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants." 

12 This  reference  is  to  William  Henry  Anderson,  M.D.,  and  his  wife  Ann  Louisa  Wither- 
spoon Anderson  (1832-1891),  a  sister  of  the  letter  writer.  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants." 

13Clara  Southgate  Anderson  (1853-1923).  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants." 

"Graham's  daughter  Susan  Washington  Graham,  for  whom  "Sudie"  was  a  family 
name. 
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James  Southgate1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

New  York, 
June  25th.,  1867 

As  President  of  Olin  College,  and  one  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  N.C.  at  it's  last  session,  to  raise  a  joint 
Stock  Company,  to  put  in  operation  an  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
School,  I  am  in  this  City.  My  object  is  to  raise  this  Company  by  sel- 
ling Stock  here.  My  success  is  sure,  if  I  can  get  the  proper  testimon- 
ials. Your  endorsement  of  the  object  would  aid  me  in  carrying  out  my 
plan.  This  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  granted  by  the 
Legislature,  which  you  can  find  by  reference  to  the  Acts  of  Assembly, 
which  I  suppose  are  published  by  this  time.  If  you  can  give  me  a  few 
lines  of  recommendation,  I  shall  be  under  many  obligations. 

You  can  direct  to  the  Care  of  Messrs.  Richardson  and  Co.,  540 
Broadway,  N.Y. 

Your  Ob't  Serv't, 

Pres't  Olin  College, 
Iredell,  N.C. 


'James  Southgate  attended  the  University  of  Virginia  prior  to  conducting  a  prosperous 
military  academy  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  1832-1862.  When  Norfolk  fell  to  the  Federals  in  1862, 
he  joined  the  Confederate  army,  serving  some  two  years  in  the  Norfolk  Artillery  Blues.  In 
1864  he  left  the  army  to  unite  with  his  wife  in  directing  the  Louisburg  Female  College. 
Shortly  after  the  war  Southgate  moved  to  Iredell  County  where  he  became  president  of 
Olin  College,  a  position  held  until  the  winter  of  1871-1872.  Subsequently,  he  moved  to  Hills- 
borough where  he  engaged  in  a  general  commission  business.  Anticipating  the  potential  of 
Durham's  nascent  tobacco  industry,  in  1876  he  moved  to  that  place  where  he  established  a 
general  fire  and  insurance  business.  Among  his  offspring  was  James  Haywood  Southgate, 
an  eminent  Durham  business,  political,  and  educational  leader.  Ashe,  Biographical  History, 
II,  410-415. 


William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  to  William  A.  Graham       duke 

Forest  Home 
June  27th  1867 

I  received  your  letter  on  Monday  and  have  notified  Hocking  that  we 
will  not  offer  the  mine  at  present;  from  all  I  can  learn  I  don't  think  he 
is  worthy  of  much  attention. 
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I  am  through  with  the  wheat  harvest.  ...  I  will  make  140  to  150 
bus. — sowed  293/4  My  white  man  refused  to  cut  unless  I  paid  more  %c 
talked  pretty  large.  I  turned  him  off.  That  evening  he  asked  to  be 
taken  back  and  I  refused,  and  next  morning  he  got  Dan  to  come  in 
and  intercede  for  him,  making  all  sorts  of  apologies;  as  he  was  in  a 
strange  country  8c  a  wounded  soldier,  I  told  him  I  would  keep  him 
until  first  of  Aug.  He  is  very  trifling  and  by  far  the  poorest  hand  I 
have.  .  .  . 

Taxes  will  be  to  pay  next  month.  I  doubt  if  I  will  have  wheat 
enough  to  sell  to  raise  the  money  $75.  .  .  .  There  is  however  no  partic- 
ular need  for  hurry  as  the  sheriff  says  I  can  settle  when  ever 
convenient. 


William  A.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham,  Jr.         a&h 

Hillsboro 
June  28th.  1867 

Dear  Wm 

I  send  you  by  Judge  Shipp  who  will  leave  here  this  evening  $50  in 
silver,  as  you  desired,  costing  $67.50  in  Raleigh  yesterday.  As  I  wish 
the  plantation  to  bear  its  own  expenses,  you  must  return  me  this 
amount  in  greenbacks. 

I  finished  my  business  at  the  Supreme  Court  yesterday,  have  been 
three  times  there  at  this  term  besides  attending  the  Federal  Court  the 
week  before  it  began.  We  are  all  pretty  well.  The  Nash  school  closed 
with  a  soiree  last  night.  Miss  Emma  Nicholson  was  with  Sudie  for 
Commencement  till  this  morning  when  she  left  with  her  sister  Sc  Miss 
Eliza  Edmonds  is  with  her  now  spending  a  few  days,  while  her  Father 
is  on  a  visit  to  Raleigh.  The  season  has  been  very  wet — much  high 
water.  We  had  to  rescue  some  of  our  wheat  in  shock  on  the  river  Bank 
last  Sunday  morning.  I  hope  it  is  yet  not  injured  by  the  wet;  and  the 
weather  seems  today  to  be  settled.  But  there  is  much  complaint  of 
inundation  from  here  to  the  sea. 

I  think  you  should  keep  the  Baltimore  wheat  for  seed,  and  pick  out 
that  part  you  design  to  sow  with  the  hand  on  wet  days  or  at  odd 
times,  so  as  to  get  clear  of  the  Rye  &  wild  onion.  This  is  the  practice 
of  Mr.  Shoffner  of  Alamance,  the  best  wheat  grower  in  this  section.  I 
think  I  will  visit  you  by  the  middle  or  last  of  next  month.  I  have  been 
very  much  buried  in  business  since  last  winter  but  am  now  nearly 
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through  my  engagements  for  the  present.  I  would  have  gone  to  see 
Henry[?]  Alexander  in  the  asylum  at  Raleigh,  but  upon  Dr.  Fisher 
proposing  it  to  him,  he  seemed  excited  and  the  Dr  advised  me  not  to 
go.  He  takes  interest  in  passing  events  Sc  reads  the  news,  but  his 
mania  assumes  the  form  of  aversion  to  his  relatives.  I  had  a  visit  at 
Raleigh  from  the  negro  Orator  Harris,1  who  desired  me  to  procure  a 
free  ticket  for  him  on  the  Railroad,  that  he  might  travel  and  address 
the  negroes,  persuading  them  that  their  best  friends  are  their  old  mas- 
ters, etc.  I  was  favorably  impressed  by  him.  I  learn  that  negro  emis- 
saries have  been  forming  a  radical  party. 

After  taking  out  seed  wheat  and  an  ample  supply  for  bread,  I 
would  sell  the  balance  of  the  crop,  as  the  price  is  probably  as  good  as 
it  will  be. 

I  will  tell  Judge  Shipp  that  if  he  will  send  you  word,  you  will  go  to 
his  house  for  the  money.  We  are  all  well  Sc  send  love  to  Julia  &  babe. 

Affectionately 
[P.S.]  The  old  man  William  Pratt  died  on  yesterday. 


1  James  H.  Harris,  a  native  of  Granville  County  born  about  1830,  was  a  free  black  who 
gained  notoriety  during  Reconstruction.  As  a  young  man  he  was  apprenticed  as  an  up- 
holsterer and  mattress  maker.  Later  he  left  for  Ohio  where  he  was  educated.  He  traveled  in 
Canada  and  Africa  before  resettling  in  Indiana  in  1863.  During  the  Civil  War  he  helped 
raise  the  Twenty-eighth  Regiment  of  United  States  Colored  Troops.  Harris  returned  to 
Raleigh  in  June,  1865,  and  reappeared  publicly  at  the  Freedmen's  Convention  of  1865.  A 
noted  Republican  orator,  he  was  active  in  the  Union  League,  was  a  delegate  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1868,  was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  House  of  Representatives 
(1868-1870,  1872-1874,  1883),  and  was  a  state  senator  (1872-1874).  It  was  alleged  by  his  con- 
temporaries and  by  historian  Joseph  Gregoire  de  Roulhac  Hamilton  that  Harris  benefitted 
financially  from  Radical  Republican  railroad  frauds  in  the  state.  Perhaps  the  most  damag- 
ing allegation  against  Harris  was  that  he  deferred  to  carpetbagger  John  T.  Deweese,  for  a 
consideration,  in  the  matter  of  the  district  congressional  nomination  in  1868.  Years  later 
Deweese  claimed  that  he  had  bought  the  nomination  from  Harris.  W.  H.  Quick,  Negro  Stars 
in  All  Ages  of  the  World  (Richmond:  S.  B.  Adkins,  Second  Edition,  1898),  119-132  passim; 
Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  336,  431;  J.  S.  Tomlinson,  Assembly  Sketch  Book,  Ses- 
sion 1883  (Raleigh:  Edwards,  Broughton  and  Company,  1883),  71. 


E.  S.  Freeman1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

South  Point 
Gaston  Co.,  N.C. 
July  2nd/67 

Seeing  by  the  papers  that  you  have  been  appointed  one  of  the  trus- 
tees for  the  distribution  of  the  "Peabody  fund"  in  this  State,  I  write 
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you  for  information  on  the  subject.  I  have  been  informed  that  a  part 
of  it  was  intended  to  defray  the  expenses  of  establishing  and  support- 
ing schools  for  the  education  of  those  young  persons  who  are  desi- 
rous of  preparing  themselves  for  teaching  but  are  unable  to  do  so.  If 
such  is  the  case  I  would  like  to  know  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  receive  the  benefaction.  A  wound  received  while  battling 
for  the  "Lost  Cause"  has  incapacitated  me  for  business  which 
requires  severe  manual  labor  and  since  my  return  home  I  have 
resorted  to  teaching  for  a  livelyhood  and,  I  might  add,  as  a  pleasure 
for  I  dearly  love 

"To  rear  the  tender  thought 

And  teach  the  young  Idea  how  to  shoot" 

And  yet  there  is  one  thought  connected  with  my  teaching  which 
cause  me  some  anxiety,  and  that  is,  I  am  not  as  well  prepared  for  the 
business  I  would  like  to  be.  But  just  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  study,  and  the  necessity  of  [illegible  and  faded]  believ- 
ing it  to  be  my  duty  to  leave  my  studies  and  enlist  myself  in  the 
Army,  which  I  did  before  the  age  of  seventeen.  The  rest  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  recite.  You  are  aware  of  the  present  condition  of  the  poor  all 
over  the  South.  Such  is  mine.  And  although  my  great  desire  is  and 
has  been  to  obtain  a  liberal  education;  present  prospects  seem  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  that.  Yet  if  I  could  obtain  the  means  of  going 
to  a  school  of  high  grade  for  twelve  or  six  months,  I  could  prepare 
myself  not  only  to  teach  more  thoroughly  the  branches  I  am  teaching, 
but  also  others  which  I  have  studied  without  an  instructor  and  dur- 
ing the  intervals  of  the  business  hours. 

I  am  at  present  employed  by  Dr.  John  McLean  (with  whom,  I 
believe  you  are  well  acquainted)  and  am  teaching  the  ordinary  En- 
glish branches. 

I  hope  Sir  that  you  will  not  consider  this  an  unwarranted  intrusion 
upon  your  notice  of  the  affairs  of  one  who  has  no  claims  upon  you.  I 
write  to  you  simply  in  your  official  capacity  for  information  and 
assistance,  if  I  belong  to  the  class  intended  to  be  benefitted,  and  have 
mentioned  the  foregoing  circumstances,  because  I  thought  they  might 
possibly  be  advantageous  to  me  in  my  application.  If  it  is  necessary  or 
desirable  that  you  should  have  refferences,  I  refer  you  with  confidence 
to  Dr.  McLean,  or,  if  more  convenient,  to  Dr.  E.  Burke  Haywood2  of 
Raleigh. 

But  if  I  am  mistaken  and  the  money  is  intended  simply  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  it  might  be  applied 
with  as  much  justice  and  benefit  to  this  neighbourhood  as  any  other 
perhaps  in  the  State.  There  are  many  here  who  would  like  very  much 
to  send  their  children  to  school  but  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  a 
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teacher  even  at  the  low  rate  of  tuition  in  this  section  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  men  who  have  the  means  are  compelled  to  support  a 
school  themselves  or  do  without  one.  Such  is  the  case  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood and  I  am  now  employed  entirely  at  the  private  expense  of 
the  Dr.  to  teach  his  own,  and  the  children  of  such  others  as  he  per- 
mits to  come.  With  a  little  assistance  a  school  might  be  established 
which  would  be  the  means  of  doing  much  good,  but  in  their  present 
empoverished  conditions  the  people  are  unable  to  pay  a  competent 
teacher  such  wages  as  he  can  afford  to  teach  for. 

Hoping  that  you  may  find  it  in  your  power  to  render  the  desired 
assistance,  especially  to  the  poor  children  of  this  neighborhood;  and 
relying  upon  the  kind  disposition  which  I  have  always  heard  attrib- 
uted to  you,  to  set  me  right  if  I  am  wrong;  I  will  hope  to  hear  from 
you  soon. 


1E.  S.  Freeman  has  not  been  further  identified. 

2Edmund  Burke  Haywood  (1825-1894),  an  eminent  Raleigh  physician,  was  a  student  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  (1843-1846)  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, receiving  his  medical  degree  in  1849.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  surgeon  general  of 
North  Carolina  troops.  Afterward  he  was  active  in  medical  circles  in  Raleigh  and  North 
Carolina.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  268. 


William  E.  Pell  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Raleigh, 

July  17th,  1867. 

We  were  much  obliged  for  your  article  and  letter  this  morning.  The 
article  shall  appear  soon.1  The  opinions  of  the  S.C.  were  published  by 
special  request.  We  complimented  the  opinion  but  not  the  C.  J.,2  at 
least,  that  was  what  we  intended.  We  had  heard  of  the  conversation 
with  Judge  C.3  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurred,  but 
not  so  particularly  as  you  have  given  it  to  us.  We  had  incurred  his 
displeasure  by  our  course,  and  especially  by  expressing  our  disgust  so 
he  might  hear  it,  at  the  opinion  which  we  published  for  him  last 
winter,  and  we  thought,  after  hearing  of  his  attack  upon  you,  we 
would  bide  our  time. 

The  meeting  of  Congress  and  the  indications  that  he  might  be 
swamped,  seemed  to  make  him  more  Southern,  and  he  seemed  anx- 
ious for  us  to  publish  his  opinion.  We  learn  that  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  he  had  held  the  last  term  of  the  Court.  We  have  laid  by 
your  letter  for  safe-keeping,  and  would  be  very  glad,  if  it  can  be  done 
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with  propriety,  to  obtain  his  letters,  or  copies,  in  which  he  avowed  his 
devotion  to  the  Confederate  cause  &  the  special  letter  in  which  he 
tried  to  establish  it.4  In  several  conversations  during  the  war,  I  found 
him  generally  to  accord  with  myself  fully.5  He  became  fishy,  I  think, 
in  1864. 

We  have  thought  it  possible  that  portions  of  the  conversations  with 
Judge  C.  might  get  into  the  Northern  papers.  If  so,  then  we  intended 
to  notice  it.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the  last 
part  of  the  conversation  so  disgusted  Judge  C.  as  well  as  his  condi- 
tion, that  the  Judge  was  led  to  regard  the  whole  affair  as  a  mere 
drunken  ebullition: 

The  meanness  of  those  men  who  endeavor  to  hide  their  own  guilt 
by  aspersing  others,  has  become  very  common.  Men  have  become  so 
sinister,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  find  a  man  of  sufficient  moral  cour- 
age, especially  a  seeker  of  office,  who  are  willing  to  tell  the  plain 
truth,  and  nothing  else. 

We  hear  nothing  from  Sickles  about  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature. 
Some  time  ago,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  it  should  meet,  but  recently 
he  has  said  nothing  about  it.  I  suppose  without  a  peremtory  order 
from  him  prohibiting  it,  that  body  will  meet  on  the  third  Monday  in 
August.  I  learn  one  of  the  special  objects  of  C.  J.  Cowles6  and  others 
going  to  Washington,  is  to  prevent  its  meeting. 


*The  article  to  which  Pell  refers  has  not  been  found.  The  Sentinel  (Raleigh),  July  31  and 
August  7,  1867,  contains  editorial  articles  entitled  "Equality  of  Rights"  which  reflect 
Graham's  views  and  literary  style.  There  is,  however,  no  definite  proof  of  his  authorship. 

2  Richmond  M.  Pearson,  chief  justice  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court. 

3"Judge  C."  evidently  referred  to  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase,  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  who  had  been  presiding  over  sessions  of  the  federal  court  in  Raleigh.  Apparently 
Pearson  criticized  Graham  to  Chase,  but  their  conversation  caused  rumors  rather  than 
newspaper  comment.  One  suspects  that  Pearson  blamed  Graham  for  North  Carolina's  re- 
sistance to  congressional  reconstruction. 

4The  letter  referred  to  was  probably  one  written  by  R.  M.  Pearson  to  a  friend  unnamed, 
March  23,  1864,  which  was  published  in  the  Salisbury  Watchman,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
excerpt:  "I  will  say  to  you  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  read  this  letter  to  your  military  friends 
to  whom  you  allude,  ever  since  the  state  seceded,  my  opinion  has  been  that  we  are  in  for  it, 
and  the  only  way  is  to  fight  it  out — there  is  no  use  talking  about  peace  until  one  side  or  the  other  is 
whipped  good — these  sentiments  I  freely  communicated  to  Gov.  Vance  when  he  wrote  asking 
my  advice  what  to  do  about  the  peace  meetings.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  North  Carolina  leaving  her  sister 
states  in  the  lurch  is  out  of  the  question.'1''  The  entire  letter  is  quoted  in  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamil- 
ton (ed.),  "The  North  Carolina  Courts  and  the  Confederacy,"  North  Carolina  Historical  Re- 
view, IV  (October,  1927),  4. 

6  If  Judge  Pearson's  judicial  course  had  been  dictated  by  hostility  to  the  Confederacy,  he 
would  almost  certainly  have  stated  it  in  his  petition  to  President  Johnson  for  pardon,  but 
his  application  thus  states  his  opinion:  "R.  M.  Pearson  respectfully  shows — He  is  a  native 
citizen  of  North  Carolina,  and  has  for  many  years  filled  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  He  opposed  secession,  and  being  convinced  there  was  no  cause 
to  justify  revolution,  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  the  State  from  withdrawing  from  the 
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Union.  But  after  the  ordinance  of  secession  he  felt  it  his  duty,  to  retain  his  office  under  the 
State,  and  to  endeavor  to  maintain  the  rights  of  his  fellow  citizens;  and  great  as  have  been 
the  calamities  of  the  war,  he  rejoices  that  the  union  of  these  'United  States'  is  now  estab- 
lished as  a  government  and  not  a  mere  compact  from  which  any  State  may  secede  at  plea- 
sure." A  copy  of  Judge  Pearson's  application  for  pardon  may  be  found  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Archives,  Raleigh. 

"Calvin  Josiah  Cowles  (1821-1907),  a  native  of  Yadkin  County  who  settled  in  Wilkes 
County  in  1846,  was  an  intense  Republican  who  was  president  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1868.  A  sincere,  honest  man,  he  lacked  political  or  official  experience.  He  was 
later  assayer  of  the  Charlotte  mint  and  postmaster  of  Wilkesboro,  as  well  as  a  merchant 
and  farmer.  He  was  W.  W.  Holden's  son-in-law.  Van  Noppen  Papers;  William  E.  Rut- 
ledge,  Jr.,  An  Illustrated  History  of  Yadkin  County,  1850-1965  (Yadkinville,  1965),  20-21. 


William  A.  Graham  to  David  L.  Swain     a&H:  swain 

Hillsboro', 
July  20,  1867. 

I  heard  with  great  regret  of  the  resignation  of  Professor  Martin,1 
while  on  my  way  to  Raleigh  on  Thursday  morning  last,  whence  I 
returned  in  the  afternoon. 

I  suppose,  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  very  speedily,  in  view  of  the  several  vacancies  now  existing 
in  Professorships.  I  met  Mr.  Lewis,2  the  land  broker,  at  the  R.R.  sta- 
tion, leaving  Raleigh  at  my  arrival — was  introduced  to  him  by  Gov. 
Worth.  He  seemed  quite  disposed  to  purchase  the  scrip  of  the  State; 
but  on  meeting  Mr.  K.  P.  Battle,  I  learned  that  he  offered  only  to  pay 
$3000.  down,  and  take  the  whole  quantity  of  land  at  Fifty  cents  per 
acre,  payable  as  soon  as  the  State  is  admitted  to  representation.  I  am 
not  willing  to  accept  this  condition.  The  price  is  as  good  as  can  be 
expected.  But  a  condition  making  it  the  interest  of  a  Company,  in 
which  members  of  Congress  may  be  interested,  to  delay  the  time  of 
restoration  is,  I  think,  inadmissible. 

The  prospect  of  this  event  is  daily  becoming  more  distant.  Judge 
Ruffin  is  suffering  from  diarrhea.  He  goes  out,  but  is  so  troubled  by 
it,  that  we  have  suspended  our  labors  in  the  reference  to  us,  this  week. 
I  think  he  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  present  at  an  early  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  though  he  feels  much  concern  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  University. 

The  Governor  has  written  Gen'l  Sickles  as  to  whether  the  Legisla- 
ture will  be  permitted  to  hold  its  session  in  Aug.,  but  had  no  reply. 

Judge  Merrimon  is  in  Raleigh,  &  spoke  to  me  of  resigning  his 
office,  because  of  inability  to  recognize  military  orders  as  laws  of  the 
land.3 
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Mrs.  G.  desires  kind  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Swain  &  Mrs.  Atkins. 

Very  faithfully  Yours, 


1William  J.  Martin. 

2  Probably  this  was  G.  F.  Lewis,  a  land  warrant  broker  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  had  cor- 
responded with  Governor  Worth  about  the  possibility  of  negotiating  a  sale  of  the  scrip.  See 
G.  F.  Lewis  to  Jonathan  Worth,  November  12,  1866,  and  Jonathan  Worth  to  G.  F.  Lewis, 
August  10,  1867;  both  letters  are  in  Hamilton,  Worth  Correspondence,  II,  835,  1037. 

3On  July  27,  1867,  Merrimon  resigned  as  a  superior  court  judge.  His  reasons  are  sug- 
gested in  this  letter.  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  372n. 


David  L.  Swain  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

[with  enclosure] 

Chapel  Hill, 
July  23rd.,  1867. 

The  foregoing  [see  following  letter  of  Swain  to  Worth,  July  23, 
1867]  is  the  rough  draft  of  a  letter  which  I  think  of  transmitting  to  the 
Governor  to-morrow.  You  may  shew  it,  if  opportunity  serves,  to 
Judge  Ruffin,  and  Mr.  Cameron.1 

I  am  anxious  to  hear  whether  Gen'l  Sickles  will  permit  the  Assem- 
bly to  convene  four  weeks  hence.  If  he  shall,  the  attendance  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Trustees  may  be  had  at  that  time,  and  cannot,  I 
suppose,  be  commanded  at  an  earlier  day.  It  may  be  best  therefore, 
that  we  shall  endeavor  to  get  along  here,  with  such  heart  and  hope  as 
we  may,  until  that  time. 

I  have  written  a  qua-si  historical  address,  something  more  than  an 
hour  long,  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Tucker  Hall,  that  I  wish  to 
submit  to  your  supervision  before  delivery. 

Gov.  Perry,  hitherto  very  hopeful,  now  writes  very  despondingly. 
"In  conversation  the  other  day  with  Gen'l  Hampton,2  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  Revolution  was  not  yet  over,  and  a  bloody  strife 
would  ensue.  The  same  thing  was  said  to  Gov.  Orr  and  myself,  by 
Vallandingham,3  last  summer." 

"My  only  hope  for  the  country  is  in  a  reaction  at  the  North,  if  that 
does  not  come,  the  days  of  our  republic  are  numbered." 

I  am  obliged  by  your  note  of  Sunday  morning,  and  concur  with  you 
entirely  in  the  propriety  of  rejecting  Land's  proposition  for  the  scrip. 
I  hope  it  may  be  possible  to  induce  the  State  Geologist4  to  give  the 
requisite  amount  of  instruction  in  Chemistry.  He  is  fully  able  to 
supply  Col.  Martin's  place. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
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The  number  of  students  this  session  will  probably  equal,  perhaps 
exceed,  the  number  last  session. 


*Paul  Carrington  Cameron. 

2Wade  Hampton  III,  of  South  Carolina. 

sClement  Laird  Vallandigham  (1820-1871),  of  Ohio,  was  a  Democratic  politician,  lawyer, 
and  editor  who  was  devoted  to  the  South,  home  of  his  ancestors.  As  a  Democratic  congress- 
man (1858-1863)  he  opposed  the  Mexican  War  and,  although  he  opposed  slavery  on  moral 
grounds,  advocated  nonintervention  by  Congress  in  the  question  of  states'  rights.  A  loyal 
Unionist,  Vallandigham  nonetheless  spoke  violently  against  Lincoln,  the  Republican  party, 
and  national  war  measures.  He  devoted  his  impassioned  oratory  to  conciliatory  and  peace 
schemes.  In  the  process  he  earned  Republican  hatred  and  the  leadership  of  the  peace 
Democrats  or  "Copperheads."  He  was  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  under  military  au- 
thority for  treasonable  activities  such  as  advocating  resistance  to  conscription.  The  admin- 
istration was  embarrassed  by  the  affair;  and  Lincoln  wisely  banished  Vallandigham  to  the 
Confederacy,  a  policy  much  preferable  to  making  him  a  martyr  by  imprisonment.  Vallan- 
digham ran  the  blockade  and  took  up  residence  in  Canada.  From  there  he  became  a  candi- 
date for  governor  of  Ohio.  He  returned  and  vigorously  attacked  Lincoln,  who  took  no  no- 
tice. Although  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  peace  plank  in  the  1864  Democratic  platform,  he 
was  thwarted  in  his  purposes  by  his  defeat  in  Ohio.  He  attended  the  National  Union  Con- 
vention in  1866  and  created  quite  a  sensation,  but  he  withdrew  because  of  his  disruptive  in- 
fluence. William  F.  Smith,  "Clement  Laird  Vallandigham,"  DAB,  XIX,  143-145. 

'Washington  Caruthers  Kerr  (1827-1885),  of  Guilford  County,  an  educator  and  noted 
scientist  who  taught  at  both  Davidson  College  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  was 
state  geologist  from  1864  to  1882.  He  resigned  to  join  the  United  States  geology  survey  staff. 
Grant,  Alumni  History,  340. 


[Enclosure] 

David  L.  Swain  to  Jonathan  Worth  unc 

[Draft] 

University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill, 
July  23rd.,  1867. 

Sir: 

I  was  appointed  President  of  this  Institution  on  the  15  December, 
1835,  by  the  nearly  unanimous  vote  of  a  very  numerous  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  my  duties  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  session  of  the  collegiate  year,  12th.  January,  1836. 

The  number  of  students  was  so  small,  and  the  prospects  so  gloomy, 
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that  no  catalogue  was  published  that  year.  The  number  of  students  in 
attendance  during  the  session,  however,  is  shown  by  the  records  to 
have  been  seventy  nine. 

Fifteen  months  thereafter,  (15  April,  1837)  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, composed  of  His  Excellency  Governor  Dudley,1  Chairman,  Tho- 
mas D.  Bennehan,2  Duncan  Cameron,3  Charles  L.  Hinton,4  Charles 
Manly,  William  McPheeters,5  and  Romulus  M.  Saunders,6  published 
a  circular,  which  was  widely  disseminated. 

The  following  is  a  brief  extract.  "The  Executive  Committee  have 
the  pleasure  to  state  that,  although  the  patronage  extended  to  the 
University  is  in  no  degree  commensurate  with  the  resources  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  State,  there  is  gratifying  evidence,  nevertheless,  that  it  is 
growing  in  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  community.  The 
aggregate  number  of  students  at  present  is  but  eighty  five.  Of  this 
number,  however,  more  than  forty  are  members  of  the  Freshman 
Class.  No  instance  is  known,  since  the  foundation  of  the  College,  of 
so  large  a  number  of  admissions  into  any  one  of  the  classes.  It  will  be 
readily  perceived  that  a  like  number  of  applicants  for  admission  at 
the  approaching  Commencement,  would  make  a  very  favorable 
change  in  the  condition  of  our  affairs." 

"In  conclusion,  the  Executive  Committee  beg  leave  to  remark,  that 
in  the  respects  in  which  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina  can  be 
regarded  as  least  true  to  themselves,  the  most  striking  is  the  almost 
universal  disposition  to  underrate  their  own  institutions,  and  their 
own  citizens." 

The  address  produced  a  very  decided  effect  upon  the  public  mind. 
The  anticipated  number  of  admissions  at  the  next  Commencement 
was  more  than  realized,  and  the  institution  continued  to  grow  in  the 
public  favor,  until  at  the  beginning  of  our  recent  troubles,  it  had 
attained  a  patronage  and  reputation  greatly  beyond  what  the  most 
ardent  of  its  friends  ventured  to  hope  for  in  1835. 

In  June,  1860,  a  well  informed  writer,  with  the  records  of  the  insti- 
tution before  him,  speaking  of  the  administration  of  its  affairs,  dur- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  century,  remarks  in  relation  to  the  President,  that 
"when  he  came  to  the  head  of  the  institution,  the  number  of  students 
was  about  eighty.  Our  last  catalogue  bears  the  names  of  more  than 
four  hundred  and  fifty, — more  than  a  five  fold  increase.  Since  1835, 
the  number  of  college  buildings  has  been  doubled,  and  that  of  the 
Faculty  more  than  doubled,  so  as  to  give  the  institution  every  assur- 
ance of  permanence." 

The  results  of  the  war  have  sadly  disappointed  this  favorable  au- 
gury. The  number  of  students  at  the  time  to  which  the  writer  refers, 
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was  greater,  with  a  single  exception,  than  at  any  similar  institution 
in  the  United  States.  The  nett  earnings,  aided  by  a  meagre  endow- 
ment, as  is  shewn  by  an  expose  of  the  state  of  the  finances  in  1862, 
made  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  University,  during  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years,  added  quite  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  cash 
endowment  and  improvements  of  the  institution. 

The  University  was  a  stockholder  in  the  Bank  of  North  Carolina  to 
twice  this  amount.  ($200,000.)  The  Convention  of  1865,  on  the  19th. 
of  October,  repudiated  the  war  debt,  broke  the  Bank,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  their  memorial  to  the  last  General  Assembly,  "annihilated, 
and  more  than  annihilated  the  entire  endowment  of  the  University." 

The  General  Assembly  thereupon  transferred  to  the  Institution  the 
land  scrip  donated  by  the  General  Government  to  the  State,  for  the 
endowment  of  an  Agricultural  College,  with  the  well  grounded  hope 
that  the  incidental  aid  which  might  be  legitimately  derived  from  this 
source,  would  enable  us  to  retrieve  our  losses  and  regain  our  former 
prosperity  and  reputation.  This  hope  has  been  disappointed  for  the 
present  by  subsequent  legislation  of  Congress,  postponing  for  a  time 
the  enjoyment  of  the  grant. 

Of  other  unfavorable  effects  upon  our  prospects  growing  out  of  the 
war,  I  do  not  choose  to  speak,  farther  than  to  say  that  during  no 
previous  period  of  my  life  were  my  labors  more  zealous,  faithful,  and 
unremitting  in  the  service  of  the  Institution,  and  the  people  of  North 
Carolina,  and  that  whatever  may  betide  me  in  future,  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  record  of  the  past. 

It  only  remains  to  intimate  that  seeing  little  reason  to  hope,  from 
the  present  indications  of  public  sentiment,  for  the  early  success 
which  crowned  former  exertions,  I  am  ready  to  give  place  to  any  one 
who  can  assume  my  position  under  more  favorable  auspices,  at  the 
earliest  period  at  which  the  Board  may  be  pleased  to  designate  a 
successor. 

I  am,  with  great  respect, 

Your  Ob't  Serv't, 

His  Excellency, 

Jonathan  Worth,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University 

of  North  Carolina. 


Edward  Bishop  Dudley  (1789-1855),  of  Wilmington,  was  a  businessman  and  politician. 
After  serving  in  Congress,  1829-1831,  he  became  the  first  Whig  governor  of  North  Carolina, 
serving  from  1837-1841.  He  was  the  founder  and  president  of  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon 
Railroad.  CDAB,  249. 

2Thomas  Pudley  Bennehan  (1782-1847)  attended  the  university  from  December,  1795, 
until  his  graduation  in  1801.  He  was  a  trustee  of  his  alma  mater  from  1812  to  1847.  He  was 
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the  son  of  the  Richard  Bennehans;  when  he  died  in  1847,  without  marrying,  he  was  one  of 
North  Carolina's  richest  men,  the  owner  of  several  thousand  acres  of  land  and  some  three 
hundred  slaves.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  47;  Charles  Richard  Sanders,  The  Cameron  Plantation 
in  Central  North  Carolina  and  Its  Founder  Richard  Bennehan  (Durham:  Seeman  Press,  1974),  26, 
33-34,  67,  hereinafter  cited  as  Sanders,  Cameron  Plantation. 

3 Duncan  Cameron  (1777-1853),  a  native  of  Virginia,  was  a  lawyer,  jurist,  planter,  banker, 
and  politician.  After  reading  law  with  Virginian  Paul  Carrington,  he  settled  in  Hills- 
borough where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1798.  He  married  Rebecca  Bennehan,  only 
daughter  of  Richard  Bennehan,  and  in  time  became  the  largest  slaveowner  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Between  1802  and  1824  he  served  five  terms  in  the  Commons  and  three  terms  in  the 
Senate.  Also,  at  various  times  he  was  a  superior  court  judge,  president  of  the  State  Bank  of 
North  Carolina,  clerk  of  the  state  supreme  court,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  internal 
improvements.  He  was  a  founder  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church  and  St.  Mary's  School  for 
Girls  in  Raleigh,  where  he  lived  when  not  at  the  family  estate,  Fairntosh.  Powell,  Dictionary 
of  North  Carolina  Biography,  I,  311. 

4Charles  Lewis  Hinton  (1793-1861),  a  Wake  County  lawyer  who  graduated  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  1814,  was  deeply  involved  in  the  affairs  of  his  alma  mater. 
He  was  a  trustee  from  1832  to  1860  and  was  in  1837  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 
Hinton  served  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1820-1822  and  1832,  the  state  Senate,  1827-1831 
and  1833-1834,  and  as  state  treasurer,  1840-1843  and  1845-1851.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Whig  central  committee  and  a  power  in  party  decisions.  He  and  William  A.  Graham  were 
political  allies  in  the  days  of  Whig  ascendancy.  Spencer  Alumni  Project;  Cheney,  North 
Carolina  Government,  181,  277,  279,  289,  291,  294,  299-300. 

5The  Reverend  William  McPheeters,  of  Raleigh,  was  a  noted  preacher  and  head  of  the 
Raleigh  Academy.  He  was  a  University  of  North  Carolina  trustee  from  1812  to  1842.  Battle, 
History  of  the  University,  I,  259;  Grant,  Alumni  History,  945. 

8Romulus  Mitchell  Saunders  (1791-1867),  of  Caswell  County — lawyer,  jurist,  and  poli- 
tician— attended  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  1809-1811,  and  was  a  trustee  of  that  in- 
stitution from  1819  to  1864.  In  addition  to  serving  several  terms  in  the  state  legislature,  he 
was  a  U.S.  congressman  (1821-1827  and  1841-1845)  and  an  undistinguished  minister  to 
Spain,  1846-1849.  He  served  as  a  superior  court  judge,  1835-1840  and  1852-1867.  An  avid 
Democrat  and  office  seeker,  Saunders  was  once  described  by  John  Quincy  Adams  in  this 
manner:  "There  is  not  a  more  cankered  or  venomous  reptile  in  the  country."  CDAB,  913; 
Grant,  Alumni  History,  913. 


Kemp  P.  Battle  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

[with  enclosure] 

Raleigh 
July  26,  1867 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  Hedrick,  which,  rec'd  since  you  were  at  my 
office,  will  explain  his  views  on  some  points.  After  reading  you  can 
put  into  the  fire  if  you  have  such  an  institution  in  such  weather  as 
this. 

[P.S.]  You  will  notice  by  Prof.  H's  letter  that  I  have  been  endeavoring 
to  obtain  a  report  of  the  cotton  tax. 
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[Enclosure] 

Benjamin  S.  Hedrick  to  Kemp  P.  Battle  unc 

Washington  City, 
July  23,  1867. 

Yours  of  the  19th.  is  just  received.  The  members  of  Congress  would 
not  listen  to  any  proposition  in  regard  to  the  cotton  tax.  They  were 
very  restive  and  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  home.  I  think  they  were 
trapped  into  coming  here,  and  felt  most  of  the  time  that  they  came  on 
a  fool's  errand.  But  Stanberry1  on  one  hand,  and  the  Thad  Stevens 
"fire  and  fury"  party  had  so  completely  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to 
each  other,  that  there  was  no  dodging  the  issue.  The  moderate,  well 
disposed  men  had  come,  the  way  matters  stood,  but  they  were  very 
glad  to  get  away. 

Mr.  Pell  is  making  a  big  mistake  in  asking  Holdenite  papers  to 
define  their  principles.  If  the  Holdenites  were  not  a  set  of  asses  they 
would  use  this  to  their  advantage.  A  much  better  plan  is  for  the  hon- 
est, conservative  men  to  define  their  position,  and  do  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  challenge  the  destructives  to  oppose  it.  A  few  days  ago  the  Sen- 
tinel had  a  'leader'  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  Stevens  faction 
must  be  "crushed."  This  article  Cowles2  put  at  me,  asked  me  what  I 
had  to  say.  I  answered  that  the  Stevens  faction  were  those  who  were 
trying  to  make  a  hell  of  the  South  by  confiscation,  and  other  similar 
ruinous  measures,  and  I  thought  any  party  that  was  in  favor  of  con- 
fiscation ought  to  be  crushed.  He  was  a  good  deal  staggered  by  my 
reply,  but  next  took  up  the  Sentinel's  idea  of  a  'coup  d'etat'*  by  Gen. 
Grant,  to  which  I  could  make  no  good  answer,  as  the  whole  idea  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  destructives  cannot  be  crushed 
except  by  the  destruction  of  the  Gov't,  as  a  coup  d'etat  would  be. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  reconstruct  under  the  Congressional  Acts,  to  define  what  they 
are  for,  and  then  ask  the  Holdenites  what  there  is  to  object,  and  let 
them  call  it  being  Republican,  if  they  like.  In  that  way  the  Holdenites 
would  find  themselves  the  rebels  against  the  pacification  of  the  coun- 
try. There  can  be  no  danger  in  asserting  the  proposition  that  all  "just 
Gov'ts  derive  their  authority  from  the  consent  of  the  Governed,"  so  of 
the  guarantee  personal  liberty  as  contained  in  the  'bill  of  Rights'  and 
carried  out  by  a  trial  by  jury. 

There  is  really  now  not  a  single  measure  as  laid  down  by  Republi- 
can Statesmen  that  cannot  now  be  regarded  as  adopted  by  the  coun- 
try. So  it  is  only  new  issues  forced  upon  the  party  by  such  men  as 
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Stevens  &  Holden  that  need  lead  to  any  destruction.  The  Republicans 
never  were  a  unit  on  Currency,  tariff,  internal  improvement,  8c  the 
like.  By  faithfully  carrying  out  the  reconstruction  acts,  and  framing 
constitutions  in  harmony  with  them,  the  destructive  principles  of  the 
"Liberty  party"  will  be  incorporated  in  the  forms  of  law.  The  new 
issues  of  the  Holdenites  are  confiscation  and  the  enforced  mingling  of 
races.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  blacks  and  whites  should 
sit  on  the  same  benches,  in  Churches,  school  houses,  or  Hotels.  Each 
can  have  the  equal  protection  8c  benefits  of  the  laws  without  these.  In 
N.C.  it  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  the  question  of  whether  office 
holding  should  be  confined  to  white  or  black,  for  the  reason  the  rela- 
tive numbers  of  whites  8c  blacks  is  such  even  now,  that  it  is  of  no 
material  consequence.  Every  day  it  becomes  less  so.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  the  number  of  negroes  in  N.C.  will 
from  this  [time]  on  steadily  decrease,  and  this  without  making  any 
special  war  on  the  race,  or  writing  books  to  prove  self  evident 
propositions. 

If  you  will  look  at  page  238  of  Rice's  "Manual"  you  will  see  that 
Guthrie4  was  appointee  for  the  4th.  Dist.  I  saw  Chase5  before  he  left 
here,  8c  he  promised  to  nominate  him,  8c  did  so,  but  after  he  8c  Judge 
Brooks6  got  together  at  Raleigh,  by  some  wire  pulling  Guthrie  was 
sent  to  the  3d.,  8c  Deweese,7  the  Holdenite  blatherskite  orator,  put  in 
the  4th.,  as  I  understand,  to  divide  the  spoils  of  office  with  Holden 
and  C.L.  Harris.8  I  never  said  anything  about  Deweese,  for  I  knew 
nothing  of  him  except  his  speeches,  I  have  never  yet  found  a  man 
who  knew  any  thing  of  him,  but  I  judge  from  his  conduct  that  he  is 
some  peter  funk  adventurer  that  has  found  Holden  to  be  a  man  of  his 
own  liking.  Deweese  is  now  travelling  up  and  down  the  country 
denouncing  me  for  "lying  about  him"  and  threatening  to  have  me 
turned  out  of  office.  And  a  few  days  ago  Holden  said  to  Mr.  Rumley9 
that  he,  Holden,  had  recently,  through  a  friend,  interceded  to  prevent 
my  being  removed  from  office.  Of  course  he  had  reference  to  the 
threats  of  the  blatherskite  Deweese. 

[P.S.]  C.  J.  Cowles  is  a  good  deal  disgruntled  at  the  action  of  Con- 
gress. I  told  him  that  he  might  make  himself  easy  in  regard  to  the 
pardoning  of  Holden,  that  Holden  could  expect  pardon  only  with  the 
great  body  of  rebs,  that  Holden  in  abusing  rebs  was  only  post-poning 
the  day  of  general  pardon  and  amnesty.  I  think  Cowles  was  really  a 
Union  man,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  he  should  have  gone  with  such  a 
demagogue  as  Holden.  He,  Cowles  is  not  a  man  of  much  judgment. 
He  is  greatly  bothered  to  know  whether  he  is  disfranchised  and  dis- 
qualified from  taking  the  test  oath.  He  says  the  only  thing  he  did  was 
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to  act  as  P.M.  after  the  secession.  He,  however,  never  bonded  or  took 
the  official  oath  to  the  Confederacy,  but  refused  to  qualify.  But  to 
keep  from  being  mobbed  in  1861,  &  afterwards  to  accommodate  the 
people  with  the  Post  Office,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  P.M.  at  Wilkes- 
borough.  He  has  letters  from  the  P.O.  Dept.  at  Richmond,  addressed 
to  him  as  Acting  Post-Master.  When  this  required  him  to  qualify  and 
bond,  he  gave  up  the  office.  So  that  the  words  of  the  test  oath,  "or 
attempted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  any  office"  are  the  only  part  of 
the  oath  that  he  cannot  conscientiously  take.  I  guess  the  consciences 
of  a  good  many  others  would  hardly  consider  this  little  matter  of 
much  consequence.  Cowles  seems  really  a  man  of  conscience,  but 
misled  to  his  injury  by  Holden. 


1  Henry  Stanbery. 

2Calvin  Josiah  Cowles. 

3  A  literal  translation  of  this  French  phrase  would  be  "stroke  of  state,"  but  its  usual  con- 
notation is  the  overthrow  of  a  legal  government  by  force. 

4William  Anderson  Guthrie  (1846-1916),  an  1864  graduate  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  was  register  of  bankruptcy  in  the  Third  Congressional  District,  1867-1879.  Grant, 
Alumni  History,  242-243. 

8 Salmon  Portland  Chase. 

8George  Washington  Brooks  (1821-1882),  of  Elizabeth  City,  a  former  Unionist,  was  at 
this  time  federal  district  judge  of  North  Carolina,  a  position  he  held  from  1865  to  1882. 
CDAB,  110. 

7John  Thomas  Deweese  (1835-1906),  Union  soldier  and  North  Carolina  congressman, 
was  a  carpetbagger  who  came  to  prominence  in  North  Carolina  as  a  result  of  the  Civil  War 
and  Reconstruction.  A  lawyer  in  Kentucky,  Colorado,  and  Indiana  before  1860,  he  rose  to 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Fourth  Indiana  Cavalry  before  his  honorable  discharge  in  March, 
1864.  In  July,  1866,  he  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  in  the  regular  army  and  assigned  to 
North  Carolina  with  the  Eighth  Regiment,  U.S.  Infantry.  Formerly  an  old-line  Union 
Whig,  he  became  a  partisan  and  opportunistic  Radical  Republican  who  castigated  Andrew 
Johnson  and  presidential  reconstruction  without  restraint.  He  resigned  from  his  army  posi- 
tion as  judge  of  provost  court  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  under  pressure  because  of  his  ex- 
treme political  views.  Soon  appointed  commissioner  for  bankruptcy  in  the  state,  the  amoral 
Deweese  lined  his  pockets  at  the  expense  of  economically  distressed  North  Carolinians.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Fortieth  Congress  in  a  special  election  in  the  spring  of  1868  and  later  re- 
elected in  the  regular  poll.  Describing  himself  as  a  Radical  Republican  of  the  Stevens- 
Butler  persuasion,  he  sometimes  waved  the  "bloody  shirt"  and  engaged  in  provocative 
rhetoric.  On  February  28,  1870,  Deweese's  congressional  career  ended  abruptly  when  he  re- 
signed his  seat  without  explanation.  The  reasons  soon  became  clear.  Congressman 
Deweese,  who  had  taken  a  $500  bribe  for  recommending  a  cadet  to  the  naval  academy, 
faced  expulsion  from  the  House.  His  cynical  defense  was  that  he  had  acted  only  to  accom- 
modate a  friend;  and  moreover,  he  complained,  "Hundreds  have  done  the  same  thing 
before  and  will  do  it  again."  He  settled  in  Ohio  and  did  not  return  to  North  Carolina.  Ten 
years  later  the  Cleveland  Plaindealer  published  a  series  of  Deweese  articles  in  which  he  out- 
lined the  chicanery  he  and  other  northern  men  had  practiced  in  North  Carolina.  Bio- 
graphical Directory  of  Congress,  805;  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  445-446,  490-493, 
653;  The  Congressional  Globe,  Forty-first  Congress,  Second  Session,  1869-1870  (Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office,  46  volumes  [in  111],  1834-1873),  XLII,  1617,  hereinafter  cited 
as  Congressional  Globe;  Daily  Sentinel  (Raleigh),  September  2,  1867. 
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8Ceburn  L.  H.  Harris  (1822-1908),  of  Rutherford  County,  was  a  large  landholder  who  be- 
came interested  in  public  service  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  mili- 
tia; delegate  to  the  conventions  of  1865  and  1868;  state  senator,  1865-1867;  and  superin- 
tendent of  public  works,  1868-1872,  when  the  legislature  reduced  his  salary,  forcing  his 
resignation.  Personally  honest  but  a  partisan  Republican,  Harris  broke  with  Holden  and 
other  Republican  leaders  as  a  consequence  of  proposed  frauds.  After  Reconstruction  he 
held  minor  federal  appointments  and  was  mayor  of  Rutherfordton.  Clarence  W.  Griffin, 
History  of  Old  Tryon  and  Rutherford  Counties,  North  Carolina,  1730-1936  (Asheville:  Miller  Print- 
ing Company,  1937),  319-320,  hereinafter  cited  as  Griffin,  History  of  Old  Tryon  and  Rutherford 
Counties. 

9 Mr.  [D.]  Rumley  has  not  been  identified.  There  are  two  references  to  Rumley  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Hedrick  matter  in  Hamilton's  Worth  Correspondence,  I,  465,  II,  1017.  In  one  in- 
stance he  is  mentioned  as  "Mr.  Rumley  of  Carteret";  in  a  letter  to  "D.  Rumley,"  Worth 
refers  to  some  service  rendered  which  concerned  both  Hedrick  and  Rumley. 


William  A.  Graham  to  David  L.  Swain     a&H:  swain 

Hillsboro', 
July  27,  1867. 

I  could  not  conveniently  submit  your  letter  to  Judge  Ruffin  &  Mr. 
Cameron  till  yesterday  evening.  The  Judge  remarked  that  as  a  Trus- 
tee, he  was  opposed  to  your  resignation,  but  that,  were  he  in  your 
situation,  he  should  tender  it.  Mr.  Cameron,  whom  I  saw  subse- 
quently, was  averse  to  your  offer  to  retire. 

When  we  conversed  on  this  topic  last  winter,  I  was  inexorably 
opposed  to  your  offering  to  yield  to  an  unreasonable  and  senseless 
clamor,  having  its  origin  in  political  considerations,  as  I  believed, 
and  yet  believe,  entirely.  I  am  much  inclined  to  the  same  conclusion 
now.  If  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  impressed  with  a  proper  sense  of 
their  responsibility,  and  could,  individually,  be  made  to  appear  in 
this  light  before  the  public,  it  would  be  but  a  proper  retribution  upon 
many  of  them,  to  cast  upon  them  the  University,  with  all  the  cares 
and  perplexities  that  now  attend  it.  But  when  we  know  that  nothing, 
not  even  a  vacancy  in  the  Presidency,  which  many  would  seem  to 
desire,  can  bring  together  a  majority  of  the  sixty,  for  any  purpose  of 
deliberation,  and  that  no  one  will  be  held  accountable  for  his 
absence,  it  is  a  subject  for  anxious  consideration  among  the  few,  who 
take  any  active  interest  in  the  preservation  and  prosperity  of  the  insti- 
tution, not  what  is  best  to  be  done,  but  what  can  be  done  in  further- 
ance of  this  end?  While  there  was  a  hope  of  reviving  the  finances  of 
the  University,  (and  this  I  expected  through  the  transfer  to  it  of  the 
landscrip),  I  deemed  it  your  duty  to  the  State,  and  to  yourself,  not  to 
be  driven  from  your  post  by  the  complaints  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
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But,  since  Congress  has  cut  off  our  hope  of  financial  relief,  and  a 
struggle  of  life  &  death  is  upon  us,  it  will  perhaps  aid  in  bringing  the 
public  mind,  and  especially  that  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  crisis,  to  let  it  be  seen,  that  no  individual  stands 
in  the  way  of  those  who  fancy  that  the  institution  is  depressed  by  the 
present  government,  and  can  be  revived  under  different  auspices.  I 
think  when  brought  to  the  test  of  this  responsibility,  there  may  be  a 
recoil  in  public  sentiment. 

There  seems  to  be  no  concentration  of  opinion,  so  far  as  I  have 
heard,  as  to  a  suitable  successor,  nor  any, — the  most  remote 
suggestion, — as  to  a  supply  of  means  to  sustain  the  college,  in  devis- 
ing or  procuring  which,  no  one  can  be  half  so  effective  as  yourself. 

I  wish  to  go  to  the  Catawba  the  latter  part  of  next  week,  to  be 
absent  10  or  12  days,  but  will  return  before  the  meeting  of  the  Legis- 
lature, if  a  meeting  be  allowed. 

At  no  period  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  has  there  been  a 
less  hopeful  prospect  for  the  people  of  the  South,  and  of  the  whole 
country,  than  at  present.  The  action  of  Congress,  k  the  declarations 
of  its  leading  members,  tend  only  to  anarchy,  and  a  renewal  of  strife. 

If  Etheridge1  shall  be  elected  Governor  of  Tennessee,  and  Brown- 
low2  shall  declare  the  election  void,  as  he  is  empowered  to  do,  the 
people  of  that  State  can  hardly  submit  to  such  tyranny. 

I  feel  a  personal  interest  in  the  early  appointment  of  successors  to 
the  vacant  professorships,  and  unless  early  provision  be  made  for 
instruction  in  these  branches,  the  students  cannot  be  expected  to 
remain. 


1  Emerson  Etheridge  (1819-1902),  a  native  of  Currituck  County,  moved  with  his  family  to 
Tennessee  in  1831.  He  received  a  classical  education,  read  law,  and  established  a  Dresden 
law  practice.  He  was  destined  to  have  a  long  career  in  politics.  A  Whig,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Tennessee  legislature,  1845-1847;  a  United  States  congressman,  1853-1857  and 
1859-1861 ;  clerk  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives,  1861-1863;  an  unsuccessful  guber- 
natorial candidate  in  1867;  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Senate  in  1869  and  1870;  and 
Memphis  surveyor  of  customs,  1891-1894.  Biographical  Directory  oj  Congress,  866-867. 

2William  Gannaway  Brownlow  (1805-1877),  a  native  of  Virginia  who  accompanied  his 
family  to  Tennessee  at  age  five,  was  reared  by  relatives  after  both  parents  died.  He  received 
a  modest  education,  largely  through  his  own  efforts,  while  learning  carpentry.  In  1826  he 
became  an  itinerant  Methodist  preacher,  a  career  he  pursued  for  ten  years.  He  became  a 
journalist  in  1838  and  had  edited  two  papers  before  becoming  editor  of  the  Knoxville  Whig  in 
1849.  The  Whig  soon  became  the  most  influential  paper  in  east  Tennessee.  Parson  Brown- 
low,  as  he  was  frequently  called,  was  a  Federal  Whig  who  never  abandoned  his  Unionist 
preferences.  His  was  the  last  United  States  flag  to  cease  flying  in  Knoxville,  and  he  contin- 
ued to  denounce  secession  until  October,  1861,  when  the  Whig  was  suppressed.  In  his  last 
issue  Brownlow  declared  that  he  would  rather  be  imprisoned  than  "recognize  the  hand  of 
God  in  ^he  work  of  breaking  up  the  American  Government."  The  Confederacy  sought  to 
oblige,  but  Brownlow  fled  to  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  for  sanctuary.  Eventually  he 
made  his  way  to  Ohio  where  he  wrote  Sketches  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  Secession 
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(1862).  A  proponent  of  Lincoln's  emancipation  policies,  he  returned  to  Tennessee  in  1863 
and  was  instrumental  in  restoring  civil  government.  As  governor  of  Tennessee  (1865-1869) 
he  opposed  the  Klan  and  favored  disfranchisement  of  those  who  had  fought  against  the 
United  States.  Elected  United  States  senator  in  1869,  Brownlow  usually  voted  with  the  Re- 
publicans but  poor  health  undermined  his  influence.  He  was  always  a  storm  center  because 
of  the  fearless  honesty  with  which  he  pursued  his  goals.  Franklin  William  Scott,  "William 
Gannaway  Brownlow,"  DAB,  III,  177-178. 


Jonathan  Worth  to  William  A.  Graham  a&H:  worth 

Raleigh 
July  27  1867 

I  am  informed  that  you  have  been  furnished  by  Govr.  Swain  with  a 
copy  of  his  letter  to  me  of  the  23rd  inst. 

The  portion  of  it,  if  any,  requiring  action,  is  in  these  words  "It 
only  remains  to  intimate  that  seeing  little  reason  to  hope,  from  the 
present  indications  of  public  sentiment,  for  the  early  success  which 
crowned  former  exertions,  I  am  ready  to  give  place  to  any  one  who 
can  assume  my  position  under  more  favorable  auspices,  at  the  earliest 
period  at  which  the  board  may  be  pleased  to  designate  a  successor." 

On  first  reading  this  I  regarded  it  as  the  expression  of  a  wish  on  his 
part  to  resign,  and  resolved  to  make  a  strenuous  appeal  to  the  whole 
body  of  trustees  to  meet  and  decide  what  is  best  to  be  done.  On  a  more 
careful  consideration,  I  cannot  construe  it  to  any  thing  but  an  expres- 
sion of  his  willingness  to  resign,  if  the  Trustees  think  they  can  fill  his 
place  with  some  one  more  likely  to  better  the  prospects  of  the  institu- 
tion. I  presume  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  he  would  not  have 
been  willing  to  resign,  upon  the  request  of  the  Trustees,  it  must  be, 
not  to  fill  a  vacancy,  but  to  consider  the  question  whether  they  ought 
to  request  Gov.  Swain  to  resign  under  the  belief  that  they  could 
supply  a  superior  likely  to  manage  the  University,  under  more  favor- 
able auspices. 

I  feel  embarrassed  as  to  the  action  I  ought  to  take,  since  I  cannot 
construe  this  letter  as  expressing  any  wish  of  Gov.  Swain  to  resign. 

Three  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Bragg,  Moore  &  Bryan1  are  out  of  the  city  8c  I  do  not  know  when  they 
will  return. 

I  will  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  advice  as  to  the  action 
proper  to  be  taken  by  me.  I  know  no  two  men  in  the  State  who  have 
exhibited  more  constant  and  intelligent  zeal  as  trustees,  than  yourself 
and  Judge  Ruffin  and  should  be  obliged  by  any  suggestion  either  of 
you  may  feel  willing  to  make. 
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I  have  inclined  to  the  opinion  for  some  time  past,  that  Gov.  Swain, 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  deafness,  ought  to  resign,  but  if  he  should 
do  so,  I  think  he  ought  to  express  his  wish  to  retire,  and  not  merely  to 
say  what  he  would  always  have  said — "I  will  resign  if  the  Trustees 
request  it". 


'University  of  North  Carolina  trustees  Thomas  Bragg,  who  served  1842-1868;  B.  F. 
Moore,  1840-1868  and  1875-1878;  and  John  H.  Bryan,  1823-1868.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  939, 
946. 


Theseus  Apoleon  Cheney1  to  William  A.  Graham       unc 

Georgia  Library, 

Watkins, 

Schuyler  County,  N.Y. 

August  3rd.,  1867. 

I  had  the  honor  to  be  in  receipt  of  your  kind  and  valued  favor  of 
23d.  ultimo.,  for  which  please  accept  my  thanks. 

I  was  very  much  gratified  by  the  encouragement  given  in  your  note 
that  you  might  hereafter  be  able  to  confer  invaluable  favor  of  contribut- 
ing your  Photograph  and  Autographs  to  respective  Souvenirs  in  our 
Library.  As  you  very  kindly  say:  "I  shall  endeavor  to  bear  your 
request  in  mind,  and  to  comply  with  it  when  circumstances  may 
permit."  I  will  beg  to  add,  that  among  the  gentlemen  named  in 
former  letters  whose  autographs  were  desired,  I  am  more  particularly 
anxious  to  obtain  those  of  Pres't  Z.  Taylor,  &c  of  Hon.  Willie  P.  Man- 
gum;  and,  if  you  do  not  [have]  any  letters  which  you  can  conve- 
niently send,  I  would  be  glad  if  you  might  have  it  in  your  [power]  to 
enclose  me  the  signature  of  those  truly  eminent  men,  or  of  others 
before  named.  Mr.  Justice  Swayne2  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the 
autograph  of  Gen.  Harrison  for  me,  I  suppose  you  would  not  also 
have  it  at  your  convenience  to  enclose  a  signature  of  Pres't  W.  H. 
Harrison,  or  of  Hon.  Henry  Clay?  They  would  be  of  priceless  worth 
in  completing  the  Souvenir. 

Please  remember,  whenever  it  may  be  at  your  convenience  to  honor 
me  with  enclosure  of  your  carte -de -visited  to  write  your  name  beneath 
the  picture,  thus  giving  it  additional  value. 

I  take  the  pleasure  of  mailing  you  herewith — in  accordance  with 
intimation  that  you  would  do  me  the  honor  of  accepting  it — a  copy  of 
preliminary  part  of  History  of  this  region,  the  "Historical  Sketch  of 
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[Chremurg]  Valley,  etc,"  and  asking  you  to  overlook  the  many  errors  in 
this  hasty,  imperfect  edition.  I  would  be  extremely  gratified  in  your 
favoring  me  with  expression  of  your  views  in  regard  to  this  humble 
work — as  your  opinion  would  possess  to  my  mind  exceeding  value. 

I  will  be  very  much  gratified  in  your  allowing  favor  of  writing  me, 
again,  soon  as  your  convenience  may  permit. 


Theseus  Apoleon  Cheney,  LL.D.,  of  New  York  state,  was  a  librarian  and  historian. 
Head  of  the  Georgia  Library  in  Leon,  Cattaraugus  County,  he  was  author  of  "Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Chremurg  Valley.  ..."  See  T.  Apoleon  Cheney  to  William  A.  Graham, 
March  1,  1871,  in  the  Graham  Papers,  Southern  Historical  Collection,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

2  Noah  H.  Swayne. 

3" Visitor's  card." 


James  L.  Orr  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 


Executive  Department  S.C., 
Anderson  C.H.  Aug.  20,  1867. 


My  dear  Governor 


Your  favor  of  the  30th.  ulto  addressed  to  me  at  Columbia  &  for- 
warded to  this  place,  has  been  received. 

It  will  afford  me  very  great  pleasure  to  carry  out  your  wishes  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Turner,1  now  President  of  the  N.C.R.R.  by  such 
intervention  with  Gen.  Sickles  as  may  be  likely  to  prove  most 
effective. 

I  expect  to  see  Gen.  S.  in  a  few  days,  and  will  incidentally  broach 
the  subject  to  ascertain  if  the  steps  have  been  taken,  wh.  you  suggest 
and  to  post  him  fully  with  reference  to  Mr.  Turners  position  at  the 
beginning  of  the  War,  when  he  was,  I  know,  very  decidedly  opposed 
to  secession,  and  in  the  Confederate  Congress,  where  I  know  he  was 
extremely  anxious  to  have  some  negotiation  set  on  foot  more  than  a 
year  preceding  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  struggle,  with  the 
view  of  securing  a  permanent  and  advantageous  peace. 

Gen  Sickles  is  prudent  and  cautious,  and  I  feel  well  assured  would 
not  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  a  Corporation  upon  any  charge  of 
disloyalty,  except  for  the  gravest  public  reasons. 

I  am  dear  Governor 

Very  Sincerely  and  Truly  yours 
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^osiah  Turner,  Jr.,  served  two  years  as  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  just 
after  the  Civil  War.  Warner  and  Yearns,  Biographical  Register  of the  Confederate  Congress,  242. 


W.  P.  Bynum1  to  Messrs.  Wilson2  and  Osborne3        unc 

Lincolnton  Aug.  21,  1867 


(copy) 


Dear  Sirs: 

I  have  read  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Bridgers  under  cover  of  one  from 
Capt  Wilkes  requesting  me  to  send  you  an  abstract  of  title  of  the  H 
Shoals  property. 

Judge  Osborn  will  remember  the  title  of  the  Old  Co  when  the  sale 
was  made  to  P.  W.  Grant.  I  will  therefore  state  only  that  the  HS  Co 
was  an  incorporated  Co.  and  as  such  sold  to  P.  W.  Grant  by  its  Presi- 
dent A  Hoyle,  taking  a  mortgage  for  the  Purchase  money:  to  him  Sc 
his  heirs  in  trust  for  the  "late  stockholders  of  the  Co"  empowering 
"him  his  executor  Sc  assigns"  to  enter,  sell  Sc  make  title  on  default  of 
payt 

Hoyle  died  making  Grier  and  myself  his  executors  Sc  authorizing 
the  sale  of  all  his  land  &  property  of  all  kinds  with  certain  immaterial 
exceptions.  Default  of  Pay1  was  made  before  Mr.  Hoyle's  death  Sc  we 
his  executors  under  the  Provisions  of  the  mortgage  entered  and  sold 
under  an  arrangement  with  the  mortgagers.  A.  E.  Hovy  for  them 
became  the  purchaser  and  we  executed  a  deed  to  him  taking  a  similar 
mortgage  to  the  one  we  before  had.  A.  E.  Hovey  made  default  and  we 
again  entered  and  sold,  James  H.  White  becoming  the  purchaser 
really  for  the  old  Hoyle  Co. 

No  title  has  yet  been  made  by  Grier  and  myself  to  White  and  from 
him  to  the  original  Co.  So  the  precise  fact  is  that  technically  the  title 
is  in  Grier  Sc  myself  as  mortgagers  from  A.  E.  Hovey  who  has  never 
paid  the  debt. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  difficulty  on  this  point,  as  it  was  an  express 
arrangement  between  Hovey  and  the  old  Co.  that  they  should  take 
back  the  property  for  the  debt  and  it  was  hid  off  under  that  agreement 
and  to  put  the  matter  at  rest,  I  took  from  Hovey  after  our  purchase, 
an  acknowledgment  in  writing  that  we  were  the  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty under  that  Purchase  and  Agreeing  to  hold  under  us  as  a  tenant  Sc 
to  surrender  possession  when  we  desired.  He  lived  on  the  place  some 
months  after  then  left  and  abandoned  the  Property  Sc  all  claims 
thereto.  So  we  think  the  absolute  title  is  in  us.  1st  as  purchasers  under 
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the  mortgage  sale,  &  2nc*  by  the  abandonment  surrender  &  [attorn- 
ment] of  the  mortgages. 

I  suppose  the  other  difficulty  you  have  is  whether  Grier  &  I  had  a 
Power  of  sale  under  the  mortgage  from  Grant  to  Hoyle.  I  did  not 
trust  to  my  own  Judgement  on  that  question  but  took  the  advice  of 
[illegible]  council  who  were  clear  that  we  were  authorized  by  the  very 
words  of  the  mortgage  to  enter  Sc  sell.  Judge  Osborne  I  remember 
concurred  in  that  opinion. 

I  will  at  any  time  exhibit  all  the  papers  in  my  possession  to  your 
Inspection.  The  claim  of  title  power  to  Grant's  purchase  is,  I  think, 
undoubted  &  I  will  not  unless  requested  trace  it  any  farther  back.  I 
have  not  mentioned  dates  because  I  have  not  the  papers  before  me 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  material  now. 

I  will  in  conclusion  state  that  we  will  make  title  to  Capt.  Wilkes  on 
his  complying  with  his  terms  of  purchase  from  Messers  Bridgers — or 
on  payment  of  bal.  due  us  from  Bridgers  if  he  so  directs. 


lrThis  letter  was  included  because  it  contains  background  information  pertaining  to  the 
High  Shoals  controversy  in  which  Graham  was  interested.  It  was  not  possible  to  include  all 
of  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  legal  case  which  arose  over  the  High  Shoals  property. 

William  Preston  Bynum  (1820-1909)  was  reared  near  Germanton,  was  a  valedictorian 
graduate  of  Davidson  College  in  1837,  and  read  law  under  Richmond  M.  Pearson.  His  legal 
career  was  interrupted  by  his  military  service  during  the  Civil  War  with  the  Second  North 
Carolina  Regiment.  From  1863  to  1879  he  was  very  active  in  politics — after  1868,  as  a  Re- 
publican. He  was  elected  to  several  important  offices  and  was  a  highly  respected  jurist  who 
served  on  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court,  1873-1879,  and  declined  to  seek  reelection, 
preferring  to  return  to  his  private  practice.  In  his  later  years  Bynum  was  able  to  use  his 
wealth  in  many  philanthropic  activities.  Powell,  Dictionary  of  North  Carolina  Biography,  I, 
294-295. 


2  Wilson  has  not  been  identified. 
3Judge  James  W.  Osborne. 


William  A.  Graham  to  Jesse  Turner1    duke:  turner 


Hillsboro',  N.C. 
Aug.  22,  1867. 

My  dear  Sir 

Yours  of  the  11th.  ult.  has  been  received  in  which  you  express  a 
desire  for  aid  from  the  Peabody  education  fund  to  the  school  at  Van 
Buren,  Ark.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alexander. 

The  Trustees  of  that  fund  at  their  meeting  in  New  York  in  March 
last,  appointed  the  Revd.  Barnas  Sears,  D.D.  of  Providence,  Rhode 
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island,  their  general  agent,  among  whose  duties  is  included  the  office 
of  ascertaining  and  recommending  the  most  suitable  objects  of 
patronage  from  the  means  under  their  control.  Applications  for 
assistance  must  therefore  take  that  direction.  I  am  unable  to  say  what 
may  be  the  prospects  of  success.  The  fund,  though  a  munificent  devo- 
tion by  an  individual,  bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  necessities  of 
the  country  that  the  hopes  of  many  for  relief  from  this  source  must  be 
destined  to  disappointment.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  authori- 
ties and  patrons  of  your  school  to  address  Dr.  Sears  in  regard  to  its 
claims  for  assistance,  at  Providence.  He  is  now  travelling  in  Virginia, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  has  given  direction  to  have  his  correspondence 
forwarded  to  him  on  his  journey.  His  great  recommendation  for  the 
office  he  holds,  was,  that  in  addition  to  great  experience  in  adminis- 
tering the  common  school  system  of  Massachusetts,  he  was  entirely 
free  from  any  of  the  isms  of  New  England. 

The  situation  of  the  states  in  the  South,  to  which  you  allude,  is 
indeed  melancholy.  We  are  realizing  the  truth  of  the  declaration  of 
Mr.  Fox2  that  "the  most  dangerous  of  all  revolutions  is  a  restoration." 
The  idea  of  distraining  the  states  by  military  domination,  into  the 
adoption  of  constitutions  for  local  government,  with  the  right  of  suf- 
frage extended  to  negroes,  without  any  qualification  except  being  of 
the  male  sex,  8c  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  by  the  Howard 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  at  the  same  time 
disfranchising  all  men  of  experience  and  influence  among  us,  is  the 
most  solemn  farce  that  has  been  enacted  in  all  history.  It  is  to  roll 
back  the  tide  of  civilization  two  centuries  at  least,  and  place  the  ballot 
in  the  hands  of  a  constituency  less  qualified  for  the  office  of  Govern- 
ment, than  has  ever  before  exercised  it,  in  any  republican  country. 
The  board  of  registers  of  voters  has  just  been  announced  here,  and 
includes  one  negro  to  two  white  men  generally,  throughout  the  state. 
When  the  whole  series  of  steps  in  the  process  of  "reconstruction,"  as  it 
is  called,  shall  have  been  fully  contemplated,  I  think  the  people,  when- 
ever they  constitute  majorities,  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  vote 
against  conventions  for  the  object  in  view,  untill  another  appeal  can 
be  made  to  public  opinion  at  the  North  &  especially  in  the  West. 

From  the  accounts  which  come  to  us  I  believe  the  state  of  society  is 
as  orderly  &  quiet  here  in  Orange  as  in  any  part  of  the  afflicted  South. 

I  am  gratified  at  this  opportunity  of  an  exchange  of  communica- 
tions with  you,  and  with  assurances  of  true  respect  I  remain 

Very  faithfully  Yours 
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\Jesse  Turner  (1805-1894),  a  native  of  Orange  County  and  of  Scotch-Irish  descent, 
studied  law  in  the  1820s  prior  to  settling  in  Arkansas  Territory  in  1831.  In  1838  he  located 
permanently  in  Van  Buren,  Crawford  County.  A  Whig  in  politics,  he  served  in  the  state 
legislature;  was  a  presidential  elector  in  1848;  was  federal  district  attorney  for  the  western 
district  of  Arkansas,  1850-1853;  opposed  secession  until  after  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter;  and, 
having  become  a  Democrat  after  1865,  opposed  congressional  reconstruction  while  a  state 
senator.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  Arkansas  Supreme  Court,  a  posi- 
tion he  filled  ably.  He  promoted  internal  improvements,  serving  as  president  of  the  Little 
Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  from  1857  to  1868,  and  public  education  at  state  expense. 
Hallum,  Biographical  and  Pictorial  History  of  Arkansas,  244-252. 

Judge  Turner's  papers  are  located  in  the  Manuscript  Collection,  Perkins  Library,  Duke 
University. 

2 Charles  James  Fox  (1749-1806),  English  champion  of  liberty. 


William  A.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham,  Jr.         a&h 

Hillsboro' 
Aug.  29th.  1867. 

Dear  Wm 

I  have  received  both  of  your  letters,  the  last  dated  27.  inst.  I  can- 
not say  positively  whether  I  will  engage  with  Kerr  again.  I  think  he 
has  done  tolerably  well — has  taken  much  better  care  of  the  premises 
than  Wallace,  and  if  I  see  no  further  fault  than  is  now  known  to  me 
would  contract  with  him  for  another  year.  I  would  prefer  that  he  had 
more  scholarship  and  self  reliance;  but  would  take  him  in  preference 
to  a  man  with  a  large  family  like  Wallace.  I  will  write  him  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  weeks. 

I  think  you  may  begin  to  pull  fodder  too  early  Sc  injure  your  corn.  I 
am  doubting  whether  fodder-pulling  with  the  risques  of  less,  will  pay 
wages,  and  incline  to  wait  a  little  later  Sc  cut  tops  only  Sc  cure  them.  I 
have  written  Joseph,  as  early  after  the  1st  of  Sept.,  as  practicable,  to 
send  his  wagon  and  with  the  small  one  at  Lepers,  to  take  the  cotton 
to  Stenhouse  Sc  M9Cauley  at  Charlotte  Sc  wish  you  would  deliver  the 
next  five  Bales  at  the  same  time,  and  let  them  send  to  New  York, 
bearing  all  expenses,  Sc  sell  at  five  cents  per  pound.  The  tax  will  fall 
from  3  to  2  xh  cts  at  that  date;  there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing it  out  of  S.C.  to  Charlotte  before  assessment.  The  price  seems  to 
be  drooping  again,  but  I  esteem  the  present,  the  most  favorable  sea- 
son of  the  year  to  sell. 
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Your  Aunt  Eliza,  Bettie  &  Lizzy  are  here.  Your  Uncle  John  came 
with  them  but  returned  today.  They  will  remain  some  time.  Your 
Uncle  George  is  in  Kentucky  selling  some  kind  of  patent  right. 

Registration  is  going  on  here — negroes  all  enrolling,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  of  a  considerable  majority  of  white  voters  in  the  County. 
John  seems  to  be  desired  as  a  candidate  for  the  Convention — has  not 
signified  whether  he  will  consent.  I  think  it  doubtful  whether  there 
will  be  a  radical  candidate  here,  but  negroes  are  more  assuming  than 
heretofore.  This  is  County  Court  week.  There  have  been  one  or  more 
convictions  of  larceny.  There  seems  to  be  a  crisis  approaching  at 
Washington;  and  the  President  may  be  expected  to  form  a  new 
Cabinet,  I  think,  in  a  week  or  two  more.1 

Col.  Allen  Jones  and  family  are  here  from  Ala. — also  Judge  Manlys 
from  New  Berne. 

Referring  to  your  account  of  the  wheat  sent  to  Charlotte,  it  will  be 
well  hereafter  to  have  it  weighed  or  a  description  in  writing  given, 
before  it  is  sent;  and  there  is  some  danger  of  false  weights  in 
Charlotte. 

We  have  good  rains,  and  crops  in  the  uplands  are  good  where  they 
have  been  worked.  You  should  be  somewhat  on  your  guard  as  to 
what  and  to  whom  you  converse  about  your  intentions  or  dealings 
with  negroes.  I  have  no  doubt  the  spy  system  is  general,  and  there  are 
white  men  mean  enough  to  become  informers  or  reporters,  if  they  can 
save  themselves  or  make  any  thing  by  it. 

There  will  to  be  a  change  in  the  schedule  of  the  N.C.R.  this  week, 
Sunday  perhaps,  by  which,  they  are  to  arrive  here  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  of  course  leave  Charlotte  earlier  than  now.  I  mention 
it,  that  you  may  prepare  for  it,  when  Julia  goes  to  Va. 

Our  love  to  her  and  babe — 

Affectionately  Yours, 

[P.S.]  I  have  seen  the  advertisement  of  the  cotton  screw  in  Halifax, 
but  know  nothing  of  it.  I  go  next  week  to  Granville  Court.  You  have 
seen  the  account  of  the  resignations  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  I  suppose 
there  will  be  a  thorough  change  there,  next  winter.  The  crop  of  corn 
at  Estes  is  a  very  good  one  for  the  space  planted — also  Oats  and  Hay. 
The  freshet  has  so  muddied  the  grass  that,  I  fear,  we  shall  lose  the  fall 
crop  of  hay.  We  have  sent  some  fruit  to  be  distilled.  Roscoe  Richards2 
died  at  Trenton  last  week — was  bro't  here  Sc  buried — was  working 
with  his  Father,  building  a  jail  there.  He  is  much  regretted  by  the 
community,  owing  to  his  character  as  a  soldier.  The  youngest  son  of 
Dan!  Phillips3  also  died  last  friday  or  Saturday. 
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*In  August,  1867,  President  Johnson  acted  to  remove  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton from  office  because  of  the  secretary's  Radical  predilections.  The  president  had  long 
considered  Stanton  to  be  a  viper  in  his  official  family  but  had  been  reluctant  to  act  against 
him.  When  Johnson  learned  that  Stanton  had  written  the  Reconstruction  Act  of  July  23, 
1867,  he  secured  U.  S.  Grant's  reluctant  consent  to  replace  Stanton,  but  only  after  the 
president  had  agreed  to  suspend  rather  than  to  dismiss  the  secretary  outright.  Suspension 
was  compatible  with  Grant's  understanding  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  of  March  2,  1867. 
In  January,  1868,  the  Senate  directed  that  Stanton  be  reinstated;  whereupon,  over  John- 
son's objections,  Grant  resigned.  Stanton  then  occupied  his  office  in  the  War  Department 
and  refused  to  leave.  Johnson  dismissed  him  in  February,  1868,  but  Stanton  said  he  would 
leave  the  War  Department  only  if  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  Senate  or  compelled  to  do  so  by 
force.  In  May,  1868,  after  congressional  attempts  to  remove  Johnson  from  office  by  im- 
peachment failed,  Stanton  resigned.  CDAB,  995;  Randall  and  Donald,  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction, 603-605. 

2Roscoe  Richards  has  not  been  identified. 

3 Daniel  Phillips  has  not  been  identified. 


Charles  Manly  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Extract 

From  the  Minutes  of 

the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University, 

of  the  22d.  August,  1867 

"Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  five  members  of  this  Board  be 
instructed  to  prepare  &  report  to  this  Board  at  its  next  annual  meet- 
ing, to  be  held  on  the  10th.  day  December,  1867,  a  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion and  government  for  the  University,  embodying  as  near  as  may  be 
what  is  commonly  called  "the  University  or  elective  System,"  with 
provisions  for  enforcing  higher  qualifications  for  admission  & 
graduation. 

Resolved,  That  said  Committee  are  further  instructed  to  report  at 
said  meeting,  a  scheme  carrying  out  the  conditions  of  the  Act  of  the 
General  Assembly,  entitled  "An  Act  to  transfer  the  Land  scrip  given 
by  the  United  States  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina"  under  which  the 
Agricultural  Scrip  was  transferred  to  the  University. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  members  to  compose  this 
Committee:  to  wit: 

William  A.  Graham. 
Samuel  F.  Phillips. 
Kemp  P.  Battle. 
Thomas  Settle. 
Thomas  S.  Ashe. 
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I  transmit  to  you  this  paper  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and 
am,  with  true  regard, 

Your  Ob't  Serv't, 
Chas.  Manly 

Sept.  2nd.,  1867. 


Robert  D.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Montrose 
Sept.  4th  1867 

Dear  Father: 

I  hope  this  the  Sixty-third  anniversary  of  your  birthday  finds  you  in 
the  enjoyment  of  good  health.  May  a  kind  Providence  long  spare  you 
to  us  to  see  many  happy  returns.  I  spent  last  Saturday  with  Bro.  Joe, 
returning  to  Willie's  from  Castania  [sic]  Church  Sunday  and  home  on 
monday.  Bro.  Joe  expected  to  go  to  So.  Ca.  and  thence  to  Charlotte 
with  the  cotton  this  week,  and  has  probably  written  you  in  regard  to 
the  matter.  His  neighbor,  Col.  Nims  died  Sunday  before  last — his 
death  thought  to  have  been  caused  in  part  by  allowing  his  affairs  to 
worry  him  too  much.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy.  Settled  in  the 
neighborhood  during  the  war,  had  put  up  dwelling  house  and  all  out 
buildings  new,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  a  grist  mill,  saw  mill 
and  cotton  gin,  all  run  by  water  power,  and  intended  also  having  a 
carling  machine. 

I  believe  every  one  without  exception  in  this  section  who  used  gua- 
noes on  later  crops  report  money  lost.  I  lost  not  less  than  $6  an  acre 
on  my  wheat  where  guanoed,  counting  seed  sown  as  well  as  that 
reaped,  at  $2  p.  b.  though  the  return  was  12  fold  better  than  the  crop 
of  '65  from  the  same  ground — the  yield  that  year  being  only  1  peck  to 
the  bushel  sown,  as  reported  by  Beal.  I  have  sent  a  load  of  peaches  to 
the  distillery  today.  They  have  disappeared  rapidly  since  last  week  by 
rotting.  I  was  prevented  from  sending  them  then  by  negros  being 
absent  at  another  wedding.  I  shall  endeavor  to  sow  a  large  crop  of 
wheat  this  fall  on  good  land,  though  I  am  afraid  of  being  rather  late, 
as  I  follow  with  it  after  corn  and  cotton.  I  have  determined  if  possible 
to  accept  John's  invitation  to  be  present  at  his  nuptials  and  accom- 
pany him  on  the  trip  to  Baltimore.  Expect  to  leave  young  Nixon  in 
charge  during  my  absence.  I  see  the  "Norfolk  Journal"  is  bestirring 
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itself  to  urge  upon  the  public  the  propriety  etc.  of  marking  all  south- 
ern freight  for  Norfolk  "Via  R.  &  G.  R.R." — large  amt.  of  the  stock 
owned  by  city  of  Norfolk  and  its  citizens. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  the  straits  to  which  the  University  is  reduced, 
but  trust  it  may  survive.  The  negroes  and  some  low  whites  are  to  hold 
a  meeting  at  Barnett's  School  House  near  Wm's  next  Saturday.  Wil- 
son (a  negro  working  with  me)  is  going  over  to  make  a  speech  in 
opposition  to  the  Red  Strings.  With  love  to  Mother  and  all  the  family. 

Yr.  aff.  son 


R.  B.  Anderson1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Yorkville  So  Ca 
Sept  9th  1867 

You  will  know  who  I  am  by  my  stating  that  I  am  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  the  son  of  Mr.  James  Anderson  living  near  your  brother-in- 
law  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison  of  Cottage  Home. 

My  object  in  writing  is  to  inquire  whether  the  institution  of  which 
I  have  charge  is  included  within  the  class  to  be  benefitted  by  the  Pea- 
body  fund.  I  had  supposed  not  until  something  which  I  saw  in  the 
papers  put  me  in  doubt. 

It  is  called  the  Yorkville  Female  College — is  a  Presbyterian  institu- 
tion Sc  under  the  care  of  Bethel  Presbytery.  The  buildings  &  other 
things  needed  to  carry  it  on  cost  $14000.  At  the  opening  of  the  war  all 
had  been  paid  but  $4000.  Since  that  time  nothing  has  been  paid  &  the 
debt  has  again  grown  to  between  six  &  seven  thousand.  A  mortgage  is 
held  on  the  buildings  which  may  be  foreclosed  at  any  time  after  the 
present  year  &  we  have  not  even  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
amount.  The  institution  was  founded  in  order  to  give  our  daughters  a 
thorough  &  accomplished  education;  but  although  it  was  not 
intended  to  be  a  normal  school,  such  has  been  the  change  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  almost  all  young  ladies  in  our  country  we  now  have  an 
eye  especially  to  their  training  for  teachers. 

If  anything  can  be  done  for  us  you  will  oblige  by  replying  as  early 
as  convenient. 

P.S. 

I  should  add  that  we  are  now  in  the  second  session  since  the  institu- 
tion was  revived.  R.  B.  A. 
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Robert  Burton  Anderson  (1833-1899),  son  of  James  and  Eliza  Williams  Burton  Ander- 
son, was  a  native  of  Williamsboro  in  the  section  of  Vance  County  which  was  once  part  of 
Granville.  He  was  educated  at  Caldwell  Institute  and  Princeton  University,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1854.  Poor  health  forced  him  to  abandon  his  original  idea  of  becoming  a 
merchant,  and  he  tried  teaching  before  he  settled  on  the  Presbyterian  ministry  as  his  pro- 
fession. After  graduation  from  the  Columbian  Theological  Seminary,  Anderson  served  as  a 
minister  in  Mecklenburg  County  (1859-1863),  chaplain  of  the  Fourth  N.C.  Regiment  of  the 
Confederate  forces  (1863-1864),  minister  of  a  church  in  Concord  (1864-1867),  and  minister  of 
a  church  in  Yorkville,  S.C.,  where  he  was  also  director  of  the  Yorkville  Institute  for  Young 
Ladies  (1867-1870).  He  returned  to  North  Carolina  and  settled  in  the  Morganton  area 
where  he  served  several  churches  (as  his  health  would  permit)  and  was  a  trustee  of  David- 
son College,   1863-1869,   1884-1899.  Powell,  Dictionary  of  North  Carolina  Biography,  I,  34. 


Augustus  W.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 


Chapel  Hill 
Sept  10th  1867 


My  Dear  Father, 


I  received  your  letter  on  yesterday  containing  twenty-five  (25)  dollars. 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  money.  I  paid  Mrs.  Hubbard  for 
my  board  this  morning  and  I  will  pay  for  having  my  boots  &  shoes 
mended  this  evening. 

We  are  now  studying  Political  Economy  and  Moral  Science  under 
Gov.  Swain  and  Whately's  Rhetoric  under  Dr.  Hubbard.  Prof.  Phillips 
lectures  us  twice  a  week  on  Physics.  We  have  no  Logic  nor  chemistry. 
Dr.  Hubbard  requires  us  to  write  an  essay  every  two  weeks.  I  write  a  page 
in  a  copy  book  every  day,  but  I  don't  see  that  it  has  improved  my 
handwriting  much  as  yet.  I  am  in  hopes  that  it  will  improve  very  much 
this  session,  for  I  certainly  think  there  is  room  for  improvement.  Cousin 
Ellena  Swain  and  Mrs.  Atkins  leave  for  New  York  on  Thursday  or 
Friday.  Dr.  Swain's  wife  will  remain  with  the  Gov.  until  Cousin  Ellena 
returns.  I  suppose  that  Aunt  Eliza  and  family  are  at  home  now.  Tell  Gus 
that  I  wish  he  had  come  down  last  Saturday,  our  club  played  a  match 
game  of  Base  Ball,  for  the  championship  of  the  state,  with  the  "Cres- 
cent" club  of  Raleigh.  We  beat  them  by  a  score  of  fifty  four  to  thirty  six. 
We  are  going  to  Raleigh  to  play  the  return  game  on  next  Saturday.  The 
Faculty  said  that  they  would  give  us  permission  to  go  provided  we  did 
not  miss  any  duties.  We  will  leave  here  at  one  o'clock  on  Friday  night 
and  return  on  Saturday  night,  so  we  will  not  miss  a  single  duty.  I  am  in 
the  "first  nine"  of  our  club  and  will  have  to  go  to  Raleigh.  The  whole 
club  pays  our  expense.  We  go  from  here  to  Raleigh  for  half  price.  I  do 
not  wish  to  go  until  I  get  your  permission.  If  you  do  not  want  me  to  go, 
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please  let  me  know  by  Friday.  Ask  mother  please  to  have  shirts  done  by 
the  last  of  this  week  and  send  them  by  Col.  Guthrie  who  will  be  coming 
down  about  that  time. 

George  sends  love  to  all 

Love  to  Mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family  also  Aunt  Eliza's  family 

Your  affectionate  son 

P.S.  If  you  have  no  objections  I  would  like  very  much  to  go  to  Raleigh; 
we  will  no[t]  miss  no  recitations  nor  prayers. 


Joseph  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 


Ingleside,  Gaston  Co.,  N.C. 
Sept.  inh  1867 


My  dear  Father, 


When  I  returned  from  Charlotte  last  night  I  found  your  kind  favor 
of  7tn  Inst,  containing  the  money  for  my  N.C.RR  Coupons.  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  attending  to  the  matter  for  me  as  I  am  very 
much  in  need  of  the  money. 

I  went  down  yesterday  and  delivered  the  thirteen  bales  of  cotton  to 
Stenhouse  &  M^Cauly  to  be  shipped  and  sold  upon  their  arrival  in  N 
York.  I  took  a  receipt  from  S  8c  M  for  the  above  number  of  bales 
weighing  5623  lbs.  The  eight  from  Amazonia  weighs  3840  lbs.  The 
five  from  Robert  1783.  They  were  in  tolerable  order.  Kerr  had 
repacked  two  of  them.  Cotton,  M^Cauly  told  me,  was  only  25V2  cts 
yesterday  in  N.Y.;  and  I  fear  you  will  not  realize  much  more  than 
$1000  for  the  lot.  I  received  from  Willie,  proceeds  of  wheat  sale,  Sev- 
enty Dollars;  and  I  used  $12.50  of  it,  which  I  will  try  and  replace  by 
the  time  I  get  money  for  the  cotton  to  settle  an  old  claim  against  me 
which  [illegible]  was  very  urgent  to  collect  and  I  had  not  the  money. 

We  are  having  a  very  wet  and  unseasonable  time  for  saving  fodder 
and  grass. 

I  am  a  good  deal  perplexed  for  the  want  of  some  one  to  superintend 
the  picking  of  my  cotton.  If  I  cant  procure  a  good  man,  I  fear  I  will 
lose  a  good  deal  by  theft. 

My  neighbor,  Col.  Nims,  died  of  Bilious  Remittent  fever  about  two 
weeks  since.  He  was  not  confined  in  his  bed  but  a  few  days.  Dr.  Aber- 
nathy  or  myself  staid  with  him  every  night.  His  nervous  system  was 
completely  prostrated,  occasioned  by  troubles  in  his  business  affairs, 
we  thought. 
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We  are  having  a  good  many  cases  of  Typhoid  Fever  in  this  neigh- 
borhood for  the  past  few  weeks. 

I  was  subpoenoed  by  the  State  to  hear  the  evidence  in  Owens'  case 
and  give  my  opinion  as  to  his  being  insane.  I  think  he  was  not. 

I  met  at  court  Judge  Gilliam  and  introduced  myself.  He  is  a  very 
pleasant  gentleman,  and  Caleb  Hoyle  says,  "sensible  Judge." 

We  have  not  seen  nor  heard  anything  of  the  Rattle  snake  since  his 
appearance  in  the  dining  room.  I  think  he  has  left  the  house,  there  are 
too  many  black  snakes  here  for  him.  We  can  see  one  of  them 
frequently. 

The  Gold  mining  fever  is  running  quite  high  in  this  section  now. 
A  good  many  tell  me  there  is  a  fine  vein  on  this  place,  but  I  cant  get 
any  of  them  to  take  hold  and  open  it,  and  get  specimens.  I  offered  Vs 
interest,  or  either  one  fifth  of  the  sum  realized  if  any  of  them  would 
take  hold,  and  get  me  specimens  which  would  enable  me  to  sell.  I 
ascertain  that  your  mine  is  creating  a  good  deal  of  talk,  and  is  rated 
very  high.  Also,  I  think  some  of  the  persons  have  been  to  the  Brevards 
to  try  and  get  a  bond  for  their  interest.  I  infer  this  from  conversations 
I  have  overheard  among  those  miners  who  did  not  know  I  was  con- 
nected. I  heard  one  say  the  other  day,  all  the  other  parties  were  willing 
to  lease  or  sell  except  yourself,  and  that  no  one  could  get  your  interest. 
I  understood  from  that,  that  the  Brevards  are  still  claiming,  for  this 
fellow  had  been  told  all  about  the  land  having  been  divided  with  a 
reserved  interest  in  the  mineral  products.  He  repeated  that  to  his 
friends  by  way  of  explanation. 

Dont  you  think  it  would  be  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  make  the 
Brevards  say  whether  or  not  they  have  any  claim,  and  come  to  some 
understanding  and  even  test  its  validity  if  necessary?  I  think  the  Gold 
fever  will  be  at  its  highest  about  this  winter  in  this  section  for  there 
are  two  mines  not  far  off  which  are  showing  pretty  well  so  far  as  they 
have  gone.  They  have  large  engines  at  work  at  both  these  places. 

I  think  I  had  better  open  the  vein  on  my  place  a  little  and  be  ready 
to  put  the  property  on  the  market  this  winter  or  early  in  the  Spring. 
There  are  two  mines  in  operation  neither  of  which  is  more  than  8 
miles  from  me.  We  are  now  having  the  second  turn  at  registering  and 
I  must  try  and  get  up  to  one  of  the  precincts  before  it  is  over,  as  I 
failed  before,  being  confined  all  day  with  Col.  Nims. 

Dr  Matthew  Davidson  is  in  this  county  now,  but  I  have  not  met 
him.  He  came  in  with  his  son  Joseph  who  married  yesterday  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Leroy  Springs.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Blake  from 
Charlotte.  Charlotte  appears  to  be  growing  very  rapidly  and,  I  fear, 
rather  faster  than  its  trade  warrants. 
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Bettie  joins  me  in  love  to  Mother,  Aunt  Eliza  and  the  family  gener- 
ally. Your  cattle  are  not  in  selling  condition,  and  Kerr  will  have  to 
butcher  several  for  the  hands.  I  had  not  time  to  ride  over  the  crop. 
Stenhouse  &  M^Cauly  are  to  write  me  when  the  sale  of  cotton  is 
affected  and  I  can  draw  the  money.  And  I  will  pay  Rankin  as  early  as 
practicable. 

Your  affect.  Son 


William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,   to  William  A.  Graham     duke 

Forest  Home 
Sept  12th' 1867 

I  write  to  ask  your  opinion  about  my  being  a  candidate  for  the 
Convention.  I  had  determined  not  to  run,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
wish  in  this  end  of  the  county  for  me  to  and  in  fact  Jo  Caldwell1  says 
there  is  no  other  Conservative  candidate  mentioned  either  in  Lincoln- 
ton  or  above.  He  wishes  me  to  come  up  to  Lincolnton  to  see  him  on  the 
subject;  as  he  is  Tax  Collector  thinks  he  can  do  a  good  deal  for  me  if  I 
will  run.  The  red  strings  will  run  a  negro  school  teacher  named  J.  H. 
Hill,  lately  of  Randolph  Co.  and  I  suppose  assist  door  keeper  to  several 
Legislatures.  Caldwell  thinks  he  can  get  a  negro  to  run  which  will 
insure  the  election  of  a  Conservative,  of  which  ...  I  have  very  little  doubt 
even  with  only  two  candidates.  The  whites  have,  I  hear,  nearly  three  to 
one  in  the  County.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as 
convenient  as  I  suppose  the  election  will  take  place  next  month. 

I  have  written  to  Godwin  the  Cotton  Press  man  that  I  will  take  an 
individual  right  and  shall  put  Barnett  to  work  on  it  as  soon  as  directions 
arrive.  I  would  like  to  order  the  gin  so  as  to  have  have  [sic]  it  here  by  10tn 
or  15tn  prox.  Mitchell  &  Co  will  let  me  have  one  by  paying  $100.  down  & 
balance  in  90  days.  Can  you  arrange  to  let  me  have  the  $  1 00.  by  that  time? 
If  so  I  will  be  much  obliged. 

Julia  will  start  to  Va  on  26tn  inst  provided  I  can  raise  the  money 
which  I  hope  to  do  by  the  saw  mill.  I  have  sold  $20.  worth  of  lumber  this 
week;  9.50  of  which  however  was  to  Smith  and  went  in  part  payment  of 
accounts.  I  hope  to  pay  the  whole  of  it  in  that  way.  I  am  expecting  daily  a 
bill  for  lumber  from  Kidds  (the  merchant)  for  $30  or  $40.  and  as  soon  as  I 
fill  it  will  start  Julia  off. 
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My  cotton  is  very  fine.  I  fear  tho  that  wind  may  blow  it  down  (it  is  so 
tall)  and  a  good  deal  of  it  rot  on  on  [sic]  the  ground.  Hope  to  make 
between  5  &  6000  lbs. 

I  issued  my  last  meat  this  week  to  go  to  23rd  inst.  when  I  will 
commence  on  sheep  &  cattle. 


xJo  Caldwell  has  not  been  identified  further  than  is  possible  through  internal  evidence. 


A.  L.  Davis1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Decatur,  Alabama, 
September  13th.,  1867. 

Seeing  that  you  are  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  fund  so  generously  and  so 
opportunely  bestowed  upon  the  poor  white  children  of  the  South,  by 
Mr.  Peabody,  I  beg  leave  to  write  to  you  something  of  the  condition  of 
our  people,  and  to  enquire;  Whether  or  not  the  time  has  arrived,  at 
which  the  unfortunate  may  hope  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  trustees? 

Before  proceeding,  I  would  refer  you  to  Governor  Swain  as  to  who  I 
am.  And,  to  his  son,  Dr.  Swain,2  as  to  the  situation  of  our  people,  and  for 
corroberative  evidence  as  to  what  I  may  say  of  Tennessee  Valley. 

First,  it  is  grandly  beautiful,  even  in  its  ruins.  It  contains  about  one 
thousand  square  miles  of  the  most  reliable  soil  in  the  U.S.  It  does  not 
produce  the  very  largest  crops;  but  always  yields  good,  average,  crops. 

Our  citizens  were  wealthy,  refined,  educated.  LaGrange  College,  of 
which  the  most  of  our  best  citizens  were  Alumni,  was  burnt  down  by  the 
Federal  soldiers,  during  the  war. 

Odd  Fellows'  Seminary  in  this  town  was  also  consumed,  when  the 
town  was  destroyed.  A  large  number  of  houses  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
valley  were  reduced  to  ashes.  A  very  few  horses,  mules,  or  beeves  were  left 
in  the  Valley. 

We  are  impoverished.  No  one  regrets  the  freedom  of  the  slaves.  All  are 
glad  of  their  emancipation.  But  we  do  object  seriously  to  being  rolled 
back  into  barbarism.  But,  to  return  to  the  point:  One  of  the  results  of  the 
change,  is  to  supply  the  country  with  a  corps  of  teachers  who  are 
eminently  "worthy  and  well  qualified."  But  their  schools  are  not  full, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  they  are  poorly  compensated.  Not  full? — because 
the  sons  of  quondam  planters  have  to  labor  for  the  bread  that  perisheth, 
and  deny  themselves  of  many  simple  luxuries. 
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Their  daughters  have  to  perform  domestic  duties  which  they  are 
unable  to  "hire  help"  to  perform. 

These  are  our  best  youths.  During  the  War  there  were  no  schools — or 
few — and  since  the  surrender  they  have  been  powerless  to  snatch  them- 
selves from  the  realms  of  darkness  to  which  Fate  had  consigned  them. 
Boys  and  girls  who  were  ten  years  of  age  in  1862  are  grown  up  now,  and 
are  uneducated. 

Again;  a  population  equal  in  numbers  to  our  own,  have  moved  to  the 
Valley  during  the  last  two  years,  to  supply  the  demand  for  labor,  caused 
by  the  removal  and  death  of  so  many  of  the  colored  people.  They  are, 
almost  without  exception,  very  poor.  The  failure  of  our  crops  last  year, 
prostrated  many. 

There  are  an  immense  number  of  this  class  in  our  Country.  They 
should  be  educated:  I  can  suggest  the  names  of  a  number  of  first  class 
teachers — and  some  who  are  not  first  class — who  would  gladly  cooper- 
ate with  the  Board  in  their  efforts  to  do  good. 

We  have  a  new  building,  not  quite  completed,  some  six  miles  West  of 
this,  which  is  commodious,  and  convenient  to  the  M  8c  C  R.R.  There  are 
many  beneficiaries  in  the  neighborhood.  It  will  have  two  males  and  one 
female,  as  teachers.  Can  the  trustees  of  Trinity  High  School  hope  for  an 
endowment  in  favor  of  the  poor  within  its  reach? 

I  am  at  present  Principal  of  a  school  in  that  community,  and  know  of 
what  I  affirm. 


1A.  L.  Davis  has  not  been  identified  further  than  is  possible  through  internal  evidence. 
2  Richard  Caswell  Swain. 


William  Johnston  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Charlotte, 
Sept.  16th,  1867. 

Chancellor  Lesane1  of  Charleston  requests  a  copy  of  your  "Dis- 
course on  the  life  Sc  character  of  Judge  Badger."  If  you  have  an  extra 
copy  please  do  me  the  favor  to  send  it  to  me. 

Have  just  returned  from  Augusta,  and  find  that  the  intelligent  pub- 
lic sentiment  is  rapidly  increasing  against  the  execution  of  the  Con- 
gressional reconstruction  measures.  One  reason  given,  is  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  negroes  with  their  degraded  white  associates  subjects 
the  States  to  the  worst  conceivable  condition.  That  confiscation  by 
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taxation  or  otherwise  is  inevitable  under  such  rule,  while  the  Con- 
gress is  powerless  to  effect  it. 

We  think  a  Conservative  Convention  of  the  State  should  be  called 
to  organize  against  these  measures,  or  enable  the  property  8c  intelli- 
gence to  control  the  Convention. 

We  may  be  able  to  accomplish  the  latter  in  North  Carolina,  but  I 
doubt  it,  while  the  majority  of  the  states  south  are  inevitably  subjected 
to  negro  rule  under  the  present  registry  laws.  Defeat  the  Convention  if 
we  can,  if  unable  to  do  this,  control  it  if  possible,  seems  to  be  the 
tendency  of  the  better  opinion.  If  the  State  Convention  could  be  called 
after  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  elections,  it  might  be  better. 
Col.  Tyler,2  of  Alabama,  has  made  a  very  able  argument  against  a 
Convention  in  that  State. 

We  are  in  usual  health.  All  unite  in  love  to  Mrs.  Graham  and 
family — 

Very  truly  yours 


1  Henry  D.  Lesesne  (1811-1886),  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  a  graduate  of 
Charleston  College,  a  state  legislator,  and,  for  a  time,  the  legal  partner  of  James  L.  Petigru. 
He  served  as  chancellor  of  the  Court  of  Equity,  1865-1868.  U.  R.  Brooks,  South  Carolina  Bench 
and  Bar  (Columbia:  State  Company,  1  volume,  1908),  I,  117. 

2Robert  Tyler  (1816-1877),  of  Virginia,  a  son  of  President  John  Tyler,  was  an  1835 
graduate  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  He  was  private  secretary  to  his  father,  a  law- 
yer, a  Confederate  treasury  official,  and  an  editor.  As  editor  of  the  Mail  and  Advertiser  in 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  a  position  he  assumed  in  1867,  Tyler  was  influential  in  the  ouster 
of  carpetbag  rule.  He  was,  for  a  time,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  state  committee. 
Thomas  P.  Abernathy,  "Robert  Tyler,"  DAB,  XIX,  94. 


James  M.  Leach1  to  William  A.  Graham  UNC 

Lexington,  Sept.  16th  1867. 

Gov.  Graham, 

My  dear  Sir:  On  my  return  home  yesterday,  from  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi I  found  among  a  number  of  other  letters,  yours  covering  a  note 
on  Mrs.  Crump,  upon  [illegible]  estate  Mr.  Walser  A.  [illegible]. 

I  will  see  him  at  Court,  8c  hope  to  be  able  to  collect  your  note  8c 
interest — will  push  the  matter,  earnestly  if  necessary, — 8c  report  to  you 
at  Guilford  Superior  Court. 

The  Southwest  is  in  much  trouble  8c  distress  on  account  of  the  poor 
prospect  for  Cotton — wet  weather  in  earlier  part  of  Season,  &  now  the 
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ravaging  of  the  worms,  have  done  much  injury  $c  are  making  sad 
havoc — but  the  people  are  in  still  more  trouble  as  to  the  political 
future.  The  most  intelligent  people  are  in  a  helpless  minority,  but  are 
as  I  estimate,  almost  unanimously  against  a  Convention. 

Heaven  pity  the  South,  for  without  much  greater  success  in  the 
North  &  Northwest,  it  would  seem  that  either  Slavery  or  expatriation, 
must  be  the  sad  destiny  of  the  true  Southerner.] 


'James  Madison  Leach  (1815-1891),  a  native  of  Randolph  County,  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1838  but  soon  abandoned  the  army  for  a  career  as  lawyer  and  politician.  He  settled 
in  Lexington  about  1842  and  began  a  legal  practice  there.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  1848-1858;  American  party  elector,  1856;  state  senator  in  the  1865,  1866,  and 
1879  sessions,  where  he  promoted  education  and  internal  improvements;  Whig  party  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  1859-1861,  and  Democratic  member,  1871-1875; 
lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Twenty-first  North  Carolina  Regiment;  and  a  peace  delegate  in 
the  Confederate  Congress,  1864-1865.  Leach  was  a  Conservative  in  the  era  of  Reconstruc- 
tion. Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  1202;  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  317-318,  321, 
323-324,  332,  334,  458;  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  492n,  587n. 


William  A.  Graham  to  David  L.  Swain     UNC:  swain 

Hillsboro', 
Sept.  23rd,  1867. 

I  will  be  obliged  to  you  to  send  up  "the  half  century"  a  volume 
carried  to  you  by  my  sons  some  time  since,  as  soon  as  you  cease  to 
have  need  of  it. 

I  was  surprized  some  fortnight  since  by  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Univer.  appointing  me  Chairman  of  the 
Com'tee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  adopting  the  elective  system 
of  studies,  etc.  I  had  voted  against  the  resolution  directing  this 
inquiry,  and  objected  to  being  made  a  member  of  the  Committee,  and 
only  withdrew  my  objection  upon  the  principle,  that  a  minority 
should  be  represented.  I  promptly  replied  to  the  letter,  that  the 
appointment  was  against  all  usage  and  propriety,  and  I  would  not 
consent  to  be  the  agent  in  hunting  out  arguments  for  a  change,  of  the 
suitableness  of  which  I  am  not  convinced.  What  has  been  done  since, 
I  am  not  advised.  As  has  been  the  case  heretofore,  the  friends  of  the 
institution,  I  fear,  will  be  found  to  have  given  their  attention  to  fault- 
finding, but  will  have  no  substitute  to  propose  for  what  is  the  subject 
of  so  much  criticism. 

I  have  lately  seen  a  Catalogue  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Of  its 
490  Students,  121  are  Students  of  Law,  86  of  Medicine — not  more  than 
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80  or  90  take  lessons  in  the  dead  languages,  etc.  The  Columbia  Col- 
lege, N.Y.  keeps  a  standing  Committee  "on  the  Course  of  Instruction" 
as  well  as  an  Executive  Com'tee  of  current  business. 

The  more  I  reflect  on  the  prospect  before  us,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  it  is  the  duty  of  people  to  vote  against  the  proposition  to 
hold  a  Convention  for  the  objects  proposed  by  the  acts  of  Congress.  It 
is  the  first  step  that  costs:  and  an  affirmative  vote  being  once  carried, 
those  who  oppose  the  Constitution  proposed  will  be  charged  with 
opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  people  at  home,  as  well  as  Congress, 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  restrain  the  best  Convention  that  can  be 
elected,  from  being  drilled  into  obedience  to  the  dictation  that  will 
come  from  the  assembled  Congress.  The  great  middle  States,  Penna.  & 
Ohio,  will  vote  on  negro  suffrage  on  the  8th.  of  Oct.  If  they  reject  it, 
as  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  they  will,  the  question  will  be  pre- 
sented how  are  we  to  be  expected  to  vote  for  it,  with  opposing  reasons 
tenfold  more  powerful,  than  can  operate  upon  them. 

I  expect  to  be  at  Wake  Court  in  the  early  part  of  next  week.  Judge 
Mitchell1  has  been  very  diligent  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  so 
far  as  permitted  by  the  Military,  and  has  made  good  examples  in  sev- 
eral cases. 

The  President  needs  a  more  stable  organ  than  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, or  more  stability  in  his  own  purposes.  The  announcement  of 
Cabinet  changes,  and  still  more,  of  a  necessity  for  them,  in  the  most 
conspicuous  members  of  his  staff  are  unfortunate,  unless  a  separation 
was  inevitable — a  conjuncture  not  at  all  likely  to  be  realized. 

Mrs.  Knox2  is  with  us, — she  and  Mrs.  G.  desire  kind  rememberances 
to  Mrs.  Swain — 

Very  faithfully  Yours 


Anderson  Mitchell  (1800-1876),  a  former  Whig  congressman  and  state  legislator,  had 
opposed  secession  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1861-1862.  A  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  (1821)  and  a  successful  lawyer,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  superior 
court  in  1865  by  Provisional  Governor  Holden.  Elected  several  times  subsequently,  Mitchell 
served  as  jurist  until  1875.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  1339;  Grant,  Alumni  History,  432. 

2  Elizabeth  Heritage  Washington  Knox. 


John  W.  Thomas1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Thomasville,  N.C., 
Sept.  26th,  1867. 

Inclosed  pleas  find  $1.00.  In  the  case  of  John  Baxter2  ailus  Geo. 
Swepson3  vs  Thomasville  Bank. — I  am  sorry  I  could  not  send  you 
more,  but  really  I  cannot  collect  money  atall. 
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I  am  sorry  to  see  a  movement  about  Raleigh  to  raise  a  Conservative 
party  against  the  Republican  Party  at  this  time.  My  opinion  is  the 
best  we  can  do  is  to  unite  with  the  Conservative  'Republicans.  They 
are  dividing  and  will  remain  divided  unless  another  party  is  started. 

For  one  I  expect  to  act  with  the  best  Republicans.  What  say  you? 


1  John  Warwick  Thomas,  founder  of  Thomasville,  was  a  planter,  merchant,  gold  miner, 
saw  miller,  and  public  benefactor.  A  Whig  in  politics,  he  represented  Davidson  County  in 
the  Commons  in  1831  and  in  the  Senate  in  the  1842,  1848,  1854,  1856,  and  1860  sessions.  He 
was  particularly  interested  in  the  building  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad.  Charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  selling  railroad  bonds  statewide,  Thomas  was  gratified  that  Davidson 
County  investors  subscribed  twice  as  much  stock  as  those  of  any  other  county.  M.  Jewell 
Sink  and  Mary  Green  Matthews,  Pathfinders  Past  and  Present:  A  History  of  Davidson  County, 
North  Carolina  (High  Point:  Hall  Printing  Company,  1972),  230-231,  312-313,  491. 

2John  Baxter  (1819-1886),  a  native  of  Rutherford  County,  was  briefly  a  merchant  before 
reading  law  in  preparation  for  a  career  as  lawyer,  politician,  and  jurist.  He  represented 
Rutherford  County  in  the  Commons  in  the  1842  session  and  Henderson  County  in  the  1846, 
1852  (Speaker),  1854,  and  1856  sessions.  A  Whig  in  politics,  he  was  a  staunch  friend  of  in- 
ternal improvements.  After  several  years  in  Hendersonville,  Baxter  moved  to  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  in  1857.  There  he  enjoyed  a  wide  and  lucrative  legal  practice.  During  the  seces- 
sion crisis  and  the  Civil  War,  he  was  an  outspoken  Unionist.  He  became  a  Republican  after 
the  war  and  served  in  the  Tennessee  Constitutional  Convention  of  1870.  From  1877  to  1886 
he  served  as  judge  of  the  Sixth  Circuit  (Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Michigan), 
United  States  courts.  Despite  his  move  to  Tennessee,  Baxter  continued  to  have  influence 
among  western  North  Carolinians.  Griffin,  History  of  Old  Tryon  and  Rutherford  Counties,  228; 
Cecil  Kenneth  Brown,  A  State  Movement  in  Railroad  Development:  The  Story  oj  North  Carolina's 
First  Effort  to  Establish  an  East  and  West  Trunk  Line  Railroad  (Chapel  Hill :  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1928),  97,  hereinafter  cited  as  Brown,  State  Movement  in  Railroad  Development; 
Sadie  Smathers  Patton,  The  Story  of  Henderson  County  (Asheville:  Miller  Printing  Company, 
1947),  121,  124,  137-138;  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  312,  315,  321,  323-324. 

3In  1868  George  W.  Swepson,  a  native  North  Carolinian,  and  Milton  S.  Littlefield,  of 
New  York,  gained  control  of  the  Western  Division  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad 
Company.  As  president  from  October  of  that  year  until  October,  1869,  Swepson  misap- 
propriated a  large  part  of  a  sum  of  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  special  tax  bonds  by  the 
state  of  North  Carolina.  He  invested  heavily  in  Florida  railroad  companies.  Swepson's 
gross  mishandling  of  finances  evolved  into  a  tangled  web  of  legal  problems  which  even- 
tually involved  not  only  the  states  of  North  Carolina  and  Florida  but  also  European  coun- 
tries and  individuals,  particularly  bondholders  in  Holland.  Some  of  the  most  important 
men  in  North  Carolina  were  duped  by  Swepson,  an  error  in  judgment  which  cost  the  state 
millions.  C.  K.  Brown,  "The  Florida  Investments  of  George  W.  Swepson,"  North  Carolina 
Historical  Review,  V  (July,  1928),  275-298. 


William  A.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham,  Jr.         a&h 

[September  (?),  1867] 

I,  myself,  believe  it  would  be  best  to  reject  the  proposition  to  hold  a 
Convention  at  all.  An  extract  of  one  of  my  letters  to  this  effect  has  been 
published.  This  may  be  urged  against  you.  If  of  a  different  opinion,  you 
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must  say,  that  you  are  of  age,  have  formed  your  own  opinions,  and 
entertain  such  as  you  have  expressed.  You  will  find  it  [in]  Robt's  I  Vol. 
of  Kent's  Com.  By  looking  into  the  index  you  will  see  his  remarks  on  the 
various  parts  of  the  Constit'n.  You  should  read  carefully  the  chapters  on 
the  Powers  of  Congress,  and  of  the  President,  and  the  Courts  of  the  U.S., 
if  you  have  not  done  so.  The  people  will  expect  you  to  discuss  the 
subjects  involved,  intelligently. 

It  is  important  to  speak  with  boldness  and  confidence,  but  respect- 
fully of  the  Gov't  of  the  U.S.,  and  even  of  Congress.  The  people  are 
despondent,  and  need  to  be  bolstered  up.  They  should  never  forget  that 
they  are  freemen,  and  about  to  vote  for  servants  of  their  own,  not  the 
agents  of  their  masters.  I  know  Hill;  he  is  an  uncle  of  the  Parson,1  son  of 
old  Green  Hill  of  Raleigh — he  seemed  to  me  always  an  humble  man, 
and  I  should  not  think  was  formidable,  as  a  candidate.  The  men  of  the 
County  who  oppose  you,  I  would  treat  respectfully,  except  where  they 
were  impudent,  but  would  scare  any  Yankee  who  thrusts  himself  into 
the  election.  But,  after  all,  you  must  determine  whether  to  run.  John  is 
looked  to  as  a  candidate  here,  but  has  not  given  any  answer  that  I  am 
aware  of. 


xThe  Reverend  Halbert  Green  Hill  (1831-1924)  was  pastor  of  the  Hillsborough  Presby- 
terian Church  from  1863  to  1866.  A  graduate  of  Hampden-Sydney  College  and  the  Virginia 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Hill  subsequently  served  in  Fayetteville.  He  was  still  active  as 
late  as  1920.  Robert  Hamlin  Stone,  A  History  of  Orange  Presbytery,  1770-1970  (Charlotte:  Heri- 
tage Printers,  1970),  329,  350,  371,  388. 


Calvin  H.  Wiley  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Raleigh,  N.C., 
October  2nd.,  1867. 

I  have  heard  it  said  here  that  you  are  of  opinion  the  Trustees  of  the 
Peabody  Fund  will  need  an  agent  in  each  State.  I  have  not  addressed 
you,  or  any  one  else  on  the  subject  of  this  Fund  before;  &  it  is  with 
diffidence  that  I  now  write. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  any  thing  of  my  acquaintance  with 
the  educational  history  &  condition  of  N.C.,  or  of  the  interest  I  have 
taken  in  the  primary  instruction  of  the  masses. 

My  position  before  the  public  is  such  that  I  am  still  looked  to  for 
advice  &  aid,  &  ever  since  the  surrender  I  have  had  to  perform  gratis,1 
services  connected  with  the  cause  of  education. 
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I  am,  providentially,  in  a  situation  to  accept  of  employment  suited 
to  my  profession  Sc  tastes;  Sc  it  is  possible  that  if  any  other  than  myself 
were  appointed  agent  of  the  State  for  the  Peabody  Fund,  I  would  have 
to  be  advised  with. 

Please  excuse  me  for  saying  this  much. 

My  address  is  Greensboro'. 

Very  respectfully 
&  truly  yours, 


14'For  nothing;  gratuitously." 


Joseph  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  UNC 

Ingleside 
Oct  2nd  67 

My  dear  Father, 

I  heard  last  night  from  the  cotton;  it  brought  only  $921  .  I  was 
called  away  last  night  to  see  a  patient  and  have  not  time  to  write  more 
than  a  note.  I  will  write  more  after  seeing  Stenhouse  Sc  McCauley. 
Please  say  to  Johny  that  I  had  intended  to  write  him  last  night,  but 
was  prevented  by  my  patients,  but  will  try  and  do  so  in  a  day  or  two.  I 
am  very  busy;  a  great  deal  of  Typhoid  Fever. 

I  do  not  feel  very  well  myself,  but  hope  I  will  not  be  sick.  I  think  I 
must  take  so[me]  quinine. 

Bettie  joins  me  in  love  to  all.  In  haste 

Yours  affectionately 


William  A.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham,  Jr.         a&h 

Hillsboro'    N.C. 
Oct.  2nd  1867 

Dear  Wm 

Returning  from  Raleigh  today,  I  find  your  letter  of  the  25tn  relative  to 
the  affair  of  Jim  Sc  Mary  with  Kerr.  In  such  case  there  is  no  other  rule  but 
to  sustain  the  manager,  unless  he  is  palpably  wrong.  If  you  go  over  to 
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the  plantation  inform  Jim,  etc.  that  he  is  not  to  have  the  cow,  the  cause 
of  the  dispute — &  that  if  he  will  apologize  to  Mr.  Kerr,  for  the  insolence 
Sc  disrespect  to  him,  which  is  expressly  in  violation  of  the  contract,  he 
can  stay  the  year  out;  otherwise  he  must  leave  and  will  draw  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  crop  till  the  time  of  dismission.  He  has  a  large  family 
and  I  have  been  disposed  to  render  him  assistance,  and  do  him  favors, 
but  I  consider  the  manager  at  the  place  as  standing  in  my  stead  in  my 
absence,  and  his  decision  must  settle  any  question,  that  arises,  till  I  can 
be  heard  from.  This  is  expressly  provided  for  in  the  contract,  and  the 
conduct  of  Jim  in  upholding  Mary  in  interfering  with  my  property  is  a 
gross  breach  of  his  contract.  As  to  Mary  she  has  nothing  to  do  with  any 
thing  that  belongs  to  me.  I  have  no  contract  with  her;  and  upon  any 
interference  with  my  affairs,  if  it  occurs  again,  the  manager  must  require 
her  to  leave. 

I  have  ordered  from  Bait.  Sc  suppose  it  may  be  in  Charlotte  20(rRsof 
Bacon  shoulders  for  you  ;  and  324*'I).sin  a  Box  for  Kerr.  I  wrote  you  both 
about  it,  but  you  may  as  well  inquire  whether  it  is  there,  &  direct  Kerr  to 
send  for  his.  It  should  be  made  to  go  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  save  the 
killing  of  young  stock.  Robt's  letter  to  your  mother  saying  he  will  come 
with  Julia  to  Greensboro  is  here.  I  am  glad  she  has  so  convenient  an 
escort.  I  enclose  $25  which  you  may  send  in  aid  of  her  expenses. 

I  left  John  in  Raleigh.  He  expects  to  come  up  tonight.  I  wrote  you 
what  occured  to  me,  about  the  call  of  a  Convention,  and  your  offering  as 
a  candidate.  I  saw  a  good  many  people  in  Raleigh,  and  there  is  much 
more  confidence  among  conservatives,  and  giving  way  among  radicals. 
Pool,  Settle,  Dick,  etc.,  are  disposed  to  draw  off  from  Holden  and  the 
negroes,  and  are  preparing  an  address  to  the  people.1  A  man  of  their 
party  told  me  this,  and  they  wished  him  to  sign  it.  But  he  is  against 
negro  suffrage  out  and  out,  and  would  not  sign.  Several  leagues  in 
Wake,  I  was  told,  had  been  dissolved.  Fowle,2  who  was  holding  Court  in 
Raleigh,  is  one  of  the  supporters  of  this  address,  and  is  not  far  removed 
from  Holden.  The  latter  is  so  odious,  that  he  will  break  down  the  radical 
cause,  except  as  it  may  be  supported  by  money,  with  which  he  seems  to 
be  supplied  from  the  North.3  Alford,4  of  Wake,  and  Overby5  have 
deserted  him.  He  is  probably  making  profit  as  the  dispenser  of  Yankee 
funds.  Harris,  the  negro,  spoke  here  last  Saturday,  but  attracted  no  great 
attention.  The  rejection  of  negro  suffrage  in  Penn?  &  Ohio,  which  is 
nearly  certain  at  the  election  in  those  States  next  week,  will  have  a  great 
effect  I  think  in  all  the  South,  in  defeating  Conventions,  or  defeating 
negro  suffrage.  The  first  negro  Jurors  I  have  seen  in  the  box  were  in 
Fowle's  Court  at  Raleigh. 
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A  considerable  frost  yesterday,  but  I  believe  it  has  killed  nothing. 
Weather  very  dry,  favorable  to  saving  forage. 
We  are  well — love  to  all 

Affectionately  Yours, 


Graham  was  mistaken  in  his  estimation  of  what  Pool,  Settle,  and  Dick  would  do. 

2Daniel  G.  Fowle. 

3  In  September  Holden,  in  the  Standard,  had  said  that  if  the  Conservatives  had  a  majority 
in  the  reconstruction  convention,  confiscation  would  inevitably  follow,  "and  the  property 
first  seized  should  be  that  of  such  men  as  Graham  and  Worth."  Quoted  in  the  Sentinel, 
September  23,  1867. 

4Green  Haywood  Alford,  a  Wake  County  scalawag,  had  represented  his  county  in  the 
legislatures  of  1864  and  1865.  Amis,  Historical  Raleigh,  195;  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government, 
330,  332.  It  should  be  noted  that  Cheney  refers  to  him  as  J.  H.  Alford. 

6J.  J.  Overby,  a  Raleigh  scalawag,  was  appointed  by  Provisional  Governor  W.  W. 
Holden  to  be  commissioner  of  Raleigh's  eastern  ward.  The  appointment  date  was  June  30, 
1865.  Amis,  Historical  Raleigh,  195. 


Henry  T.  Clark1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Tarboro,  No.  Caro., 
October  6th.,  1867. 

The  interest  I  take  in  our  University  is  my  plea  for  troubling  you  with 
this  communication,  for  I  see  you  are  foremost  among  those  who  are 
struggling  to  revive  the  old  Institution.  And  I  think  it  fortunate  for  No. 
Carolina  that  she  has,  among  her  sons,  one  so  competent  and  so  willing 
to  engage  in  this  hallowed  cause. 

The  Legislature,  in  the  last  days  of  its  session,  appointed  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  University.  I  was 
one  of  that  committee,  and  only  knew  its  objects  and  duty  from  the 
general  terms  of  the  Resolution.  But  I  had  my  mind  on  one  result,  to 
shape  our  report  so  as  to  ask  for  and  procure  an  ample  State  appropria- 
tion, either  direct,  or  by  some  means  within  the  resources  of  our 
Treasury. 

But  Gen'l  Sickles  order  terminated  abruptly  our  labors.  In  the  course 
of  our  investigation,  I  was  surprized  to  learn  that  most  of  our  High 
Schools  (even  those  conducted  by  the  graduates  of  our  Uni.)  were 
opposed  to  Chapel  Hill,  and  exerted  their  influence  to  send  their  boys  to 
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other  Colleges.  (I  refer  to  Bingham,2  Horner,3  Wilson,4  Sc  others).  I 
enquired  directly  of  Mr.  Bingham,  whom  I  met  at  our  last  Commence- 
ment, what  was  the  nature  of  his  objection  to  Chapel  Hill,  and  he  only 
stated  the  "low  grade  of  Scholarship"  of  the  University.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  merit  or  sincerity  of  the  objection. 

I  found  also  that  there  was  quite  an  extensive  feeling  of  opposition  to 
some  members  of  the  Faculty.  This  should  not  have  been,  but  it  was 
certainly  so,  for  it  exercised  a  potent  influence.  Prejudice  has  a  wider 
and  heavier  sway  than  reason,  and  there  are  situations  when  'tis  prudent 
to  yeild  to  it. 

Mr.  Hepburn,  for  instance  was  an  able  and  competent  professor,  and  I 
think  you  told  me  in  Raleigh  that  it  was  folly  in  us  to  discharge  one  so 
competent,  when  Gen'l  Lee  was  ready  to  take  him  up  for  his  college.  I 
afterwards  learnt  that  Gen'l  Lee  made  his  inquiries  and  proffer  thro'  the 
Presbyterian  Minister  at  Wilmington,  who  replied  to  Gen'l  Lee  that  Mr. 
Hepburn  was  amply  qualified,  but  before  he  finally  acted,  he  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  enclose  to  him  a  copy  of  a  newspaper  with  Mr.  H's  speech  on 
the  reception  of  Sherman's  army  in  Wilmington,  it  operated  on  Gen'l 
Lee  so  that  he  immediately  tendered  the  position  to  another  Presby- 
terian Clergyman  of  Bait.  So  his  invitation  to  Lexington  was  in  igno- 
rance of  that  fact,  which  rendered  him  odious  in  No.  Ca. 

Perhaps  these  things  ought  not  to  be,  but  there  they  are,  stubborn 
obstacles,  proof  alike  against  reason  Sc  right.  We  acknowledge  that  good 
looks  should  not  outweigh  Sc  overbalance  good  qualities.  But  then  the 
magic  power  of  beauty  overrides  judgment  Sc  reason.  And  our  Univer- 
sity has  not  the  strength  Sc  means  to  withstand  these  things.  She  is 
weighed  down  and  oppressed  by  other  prejudices,  some  of  which  have 
existed  ab  urbe  condita.5  They  were  partially  silenced  in  her  prosperity, 
but  in  her  present  abject  circumstances  every  little  objection  rears  high 
her  head  to  swell  the  opposing  stream.  Now  that  voluntary  resignations 
have  removed  the  cause  we  can  gracefully  avoid  the  issue. 

Of  Gov.  Swain,  I  heard  the  remark  frequently  that  he  had  outlived  his 
usefulness,  and  his  faculties  were  too  much  impaired,  and  I  heard 
members  of  y'r  Body  (Trustees)  remark  that  his  loss  of  hearing  recitation 
was  fatal  to  enforcing  discipline.  But  with  all  his  deficiencies  and 
failures,  it  would  be  difficult  to  supply  his  place.  His  deep  abiding, 
unremitting  zeal  and  interest  in  the  University,  Like  a  Father's  love, 
cannot  be  supplied.  It  really  supplies  the  place  of  many  a  deficiency. 

To  supply  vacancies,  I  heard  the  name  of  Lt.  Maury,6  who  I  under- 
stand is  sojourning  in  Europe  on  a  precarious  subsistence.  I  have  heard 
also  of  Gorgas,7  who  had  charge  of  the  Ordinance  Depart'nt  at  Rich- 
mond, as  a  very  ripe  scholar.  Also  Gen'l  Gilmer.8 1  am  not  led  away  by 
any  preference  for  Confederate  officers  or  military  reputation.  These 
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names  are  only  valuable  for  their  scholarship,  and  are  supposed  to  be  in 
quest  of  some  such  employment,  (if  not  in  need  of  it)  so  that  their 
services  can  be  secured. 

In  a  State  University  it  is  desirable  by  all  means  to  avoid  sectarian- 
ism— to  steer  clear  of  any  Church  influence — and  these  officers,  when 
they  are  qualified,  are  recommended  that  they  don't  belong  to  any 
pulpit  or  sect. 

Could  not  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  by  some  arrangement  of  duties  and 
salaries,  supply  (temporarily)  his  own  chair,  Sc  his  Father's. 

I  have  just  learnt  that  you  have  secured  the  Funds  of  the  land  Dona- 
tion. I  hope  the  amount  is  sufficient  to  put  you  on  yr  feet  again.  That 
will  require  some  addition,  if  not  change,  in  yr  college  course.  I  confess 
that  "old  fogyism"  links  me  very  strong  to  the  old  four  year  course,  but  I 
suppose  that,  or  a  part  of  it,  must  be  relinquished.  I  suppose  the  regular 
course  and  the  selected  course  will  be  blended,  as  they  are  in  some  of  our 
highest  colleges.  (Yale,  for  instance.) 

If  you  have  not  access  to  the  recent  catalogues  of  the  present  leading 
Universities,  I  would  suggest  that  you  apply  to  the  Colleges  for  them, 
they  will  be  readily  furnished,  and  convey  much  information.  The 
Catalogue  of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  which  is  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  Colleges,  is  very  interesting. 

How  I  would  like  to  see  our  old  Alma  Mater  again  in  full  sail,  a 
University  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  troubled  you  with  this  long  letter,  I  don't  know  what 
for,  unless  to  please  myself.  I  feel  a  very  great  interest  in  our  University, 
and  I  feel  that  it's  revival,  if  it  ever  succeeds,  will  owe  it  to  your  exertions. 
And  if  I  can't  help  myself,  allow  me  the  consolation  of  encouraging  and 
applauding  those  who  can. 

I  have  heard  a  sale  of  scholarship  suggested  as  one  item  of  assistance. 
Say,  sell  a  scholarship  from  one  to  Five  hundred  Doll's,  authorizing  the 
purchaser,  within  10  or  15  years  to  educate,  free  of  Tuition  fees,  one 
scholar.  A  Father,  or  guardian,  might  purchase  for  their  children,  or 
some  rich  Bachelor  might  play  the  character  of  Macanas. 

I  heard  also  that  appeals  would  be  made  for  individual  contributions. 
Allow  me  one  suggestion  on  that  head.  There  are  some  Sixty  odd 
Trustees,  a  greater  portion  of  whom  have  been  elected  thro'  the  appeals 
of  themselves  or  friends,  have  sought  it  as  an  honor,  and  when  con- 
ferred, have  never  responded  to  the  first  call  of  duty,  and  so  far  from 
aiding,  some  few,  I  regret  to  learn,  join  in  the  popular  clamor  against 
the  Uni. 

Now  I  suggest  that,  in  return  for  the  honor  conferred,  and  for  com- 
pensation for  so  many  neglected  duties,  that  each  one  be  furnished  with 
a  subscription  list,  and  that  each  was  required  to  raise  $1000.  from 
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private  subscription.  Let  them  show  their  zeal  and  usefulness  in  a 
substantial  way. 

If  you  have  a  spare  copy  of  your  eulogy  on  Judge  Badger,  I  would 
thank  you  for  it. 


1  Henry  Toole  Clark  (1808-1874),  of  Edgecombe  County,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  read  law  with  his  kinsman  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr.,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  but  never  practiced.  A  member  of  the  state  Senate,  1850-1861,  he  was  elected 
Speaker  in  1860.  Upon  the  death  of  Governor  John  W.  Ellis  in  July,  1861,  Clark  succeeded 
to  the  governorship.  He  initiated  many  of  the  policies  employed  by  his  successor,  Zebulon 
B.  Vance,  before  Vance  defeated  him  and  became  the  symbol  of  North  Carolina's  war  ef- 
fort. Clark  returned  to  the  state  Senate  in  1866  but  did  not  take  an  active  role  in  politics 
after  his  return  to  his  Edgecombe  plantation.  Van  Noppen  Papers. 

2William  Bingham  (1835-1873),  of  Orange  County,  was  the  son  of  William  J.  Bingham 
and  was  the  third  Bingham  to  head  the  famous  classical  school  of  that  name.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1856  with  the  highest  honors  in  a  class  of  seventy. 
The  author  of  several  notable  textbooks,  Bingham  has  been  characterized  as  being  "in  the 
front  rank  of  educators,  excelled  by  none,  equaled  by  few."  Ashe,  Biographical  History,  VI, 
74-83. 

3James  Hunter  Horner  (1822-1892),  an  1844  graduate  of  the  university,  was  principal  of 
the  Horner  School,  which  he  founded.  During  the  Civil  War  he  had  served  as  a  captain  in 
the  Twenty-third  North  Carolina  Regiment.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  298. 

4Robert  Willis  Wilson  (1828-1868)  was  graduated  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1848.  He  was  a  teacher  in  Hillsborough  at  the  time  of  this  letter.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  683. 

6 "From  the  founding  of  the  city"  is  a  literal  translation.  One  would  assume  the  phrase 
was  used  here  by  Clark  in  the  sense  of  "from  the  beginning." 

"Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  (1806-1873),  of  Virginia,  was  a  career  naval  officer  who  served 
both  the  United  States  and  Confederate  navies.  An  advocate  of  administrative  reform, 
Maury  might  have  been  cashiered  after  a  debilitating  leg  injury  except  for  the  intervention 
of  powerful  friends.  In  1842  he  became  superintendent  of  the  depot  of  charts  and  instru- 
ments, a  department  which  included  the  new  naval  observatory  and  hydrographic  office. 
Maury  wrote  widely  on  navigation  and  winds  and  currents,  establishing  for  himself  an  in- 
ternational reputation.  His  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea  was  the  first  textbook  on  ocean- 
ography. While  serving  the  Confederacy,  Maury  experimented  with  land  mines  and  sought 
to  procure  ships  from  England.  His  attempts  after  1865  to  interest  Southerners  in  migrating 
to  Mexico  failed,  so  he  returned  to  England  where  he  wrote  two  notable  geographies.  From 
1868  to  1873  he  was  a  professor  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute.  Maury's  influence  on 
navy  secretary  William  A.  Graham,  1850-1852,  was  great  and  inspired  Graham  to  seek  ad- 
ministrative reforms.  Karl  Schuon,  U.S.  Navy  Biographical  Dictionary  (New  York:  Franklin 
Watts,  1964),  169-170. 

7Josiah  Gorgas  (1818-1883),  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1841, 
sixth  in  a  class  of  fifty-six.  He  became  interested  in  ordnance  and  in  1845  was  sent  to 
Europe  to  study  developments  there.  In  the  Mexican  War  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
siege  of  Vera  Cruz.  Gorgas 's  conservative  nature,  his  marriage  to  a  southern  woman,  and 
his  dislike  for  the  abolitionists  all  combined  brought  about  his  resignation  from  the  United 
States  Army  in  1861.  He  tendered  his  service  to  the  Confederacy  and  was  given  the  rank  of 
major.  His  appointment  placed  him  in  charge  of  Confederate  ordnance.  The  task  Gorgas 
faced  was  virtually  impossible.  The  South  lagged  far  behind  the  North  in  raw  materials, 
foundries,  and  weapons  manufactures.  The  problem  confronting  Gorgas  was  further  com- 
pounded by  the  Federal  blockade  of  key  southern  ports.  He  proved  to  be  an  administrative 
genius  who  very  nearly  succeeded  in  "making  bricks  without  straw."  He  rose  in  rank  to 
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brigadier  general.  The  collapse  of  the  Confederacy  left  Gorgas  without  money  or  profes- 
sion. For  a  while  he  managed  the  Briarfield  Iron  Works  in  Alabama.  From  1868  to  1877  he 
taught  and  served  in  several  administrative  offices  at  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee, 
Tennessee.  He  was  president  of  the  University  of  Alabama  (1877-1878);  and,  though  forced 
by  poor  health  to  give  up  this  administrative  post,  he  remained  as  librarian  until  his  death. 
Charles  W.  Ramsdell,  "Josiah  Gorgas,"  DAB,  VII,  428;  Wakelyn,  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
the  Confederacy,  206. 

"Jeremy  Forbis  Gilmer  (1818-1883),  a  native  of  Guilford  County,  was  a  brother  of  John  A. 
Gilmer.  He  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1839,  fourth  in  a  class  of  thirty-one.  From  1839  to 
1861,  when  he  resigned  from  the  United  States  Army  as  a  captain,  Gilmer  had  taught  engi- 
neering at  West  Point,  served  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  engaged  in  harbor  fortification  and 
river  and  harbor  improvement.  He  became  a  Confederate  lieutenant  colonel  of  engineers. 
His  first  duty  was  as  chief  engineer  to  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  in  the  west.  Wounded  at 
Shiloh,  Gilmer  was  promoted  from  colonel  to  major  general  in  August,  1863.  Meanwhile  he 
had  served  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Department  of  Northern  Virginia  and  had  been  elevated 
from  this  position  to  chief  of  the  engineer  bureau  of  the  Confederate  War  Department.  He 
later  assisted  in  planning  the  defenses  of  Atlanta  and  Charleston,  emerging  from  the  war  as 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  engineers  in  Confederate  service.  From  1867  until  his  death  in 
1883  Gilmer  was  president  of  the  Savannah  Gas  and  Light  Company.  Boatner,  Civil  War 
Dictionary,  343-344;  Ezra  J.  Warner,  Generals  in  Gray:  Lives  of  the  Confederate  Commanders 
(Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1959),  105. 


Robert  M.  T.  Hunter  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Loyds, 

Essex  County, 

Virginia, 

October  8th.,  1867. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  Baltimore  is  deeply  interested  in  obtaining  the 
information  which  I  ask  of  you.  He  is  thinking  of  investing  in  N.  Ca. 
bonds,  and  will  be  determined  by  the  information  which  he  will  get 
from  you.  To  what  extent  has  the  back  interest  on  the  N.  Ca.  bonds 
been  funded?  Will  they  probably  fund  the  interest  now  due?  Please 
give  me  your  opinion  as  to  these  matters.  It  will  be  of  service  to  him, 
Sc  possibly  do  something  towards  raising  the  price  of  the  bonds. 

If  the  negroes  get  possession  of  your  government,  I  suppose  its 
engagements  are  hardly  to  be  relied  upon.  What  is  to  be  the  future  of 
your  State,  or  of  mine,  God  only  knows.  I  confess  that  I  have  no 
opinion  in  regard  to  that  future  upon  which  I,  myself,  would  rely. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 
Please  answer  as  soon  as  convenient. 
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William  A.  Graham  to  Messrs.  Pell  and  Gales1 

Hillsboro', 
October  10th,.  1867. 

Gentlemen: 

I  shall  be  unable,  by  reason  of  engagements  of  business,  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Conservative  people  of  Wake,  at  Raleigh,  on  the 
12th.  inst.,  and  to  address  them  on  the  topics  involved  in  the  approach- 
ing election,  in  accordance  with  the  invitation  received  from  you  a  few 
days  since.  I  regret  this,  both  because  of  the  pleasure  I  should  have 
derived  from  a  free  communication  with  so  intelligent  an  assemblage  of 
citizens  of  the  State  on  the  duties  of  the  present  time,  and  because  the 
topics  in  question  are  too  numerous  and  suggestive  to  be  treated  satis- 
factorily in  a  letter,  without  unbecoming  tediousness. 

I  was  pleased  in  observing  that  such  a  meeting  had  been  called.  In  the 
opinion  of  some,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  it  was  supposed  there 
had  been  too  great  delay  among  Conservative  citizens  in  communi- 
cating together,  in  the  face  of  very  active  exertions  to  form  a  party 
adverse  to  them,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  in  which  it  was 
sought  to  combine  all  the  colored  voters  by  appeals  to  prejudice,  pas- 
sion, and  hopes  of  unlawful  gain.  I  have  not  been  much  disturbed  by 
apprehensions  of  this  kind.  The  white  population  of  North  Carolina, 
by  the  census  of  1860,  outnumbers  the  black  in  proportion  of  two  to  one, 
or,  thereabouts,  and,  after  deducting  all  who  are  disfranchised  under  the 
Military  Acts  of  Congress,  the  majority  of  voters  of  the  former  will  stand 
to  the  latter  somewhat  in  that  proportion.  The  white  population,  which 
has  been  heretofore  the  depository  of  the  political  power  of  the  State,  is 
as  faithful  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  it  ever  was,  or  as 
that  of  any  other  State  of  the  Union  is  now,  but  they  have  an  intelligent 
comprehension  of  their  rights  and  duties  as  electors,  and  as  citizens  and, 
even  without  much  consultation  or  concert,  will,  in  my  opinion,  cast  a 
majority  of  votes  only  in  favor  of  such  measures  and  candidates  as  will 
best  promote  their  safety  and  happiness.  To  the  military  authority, 
which  has  been  established  over  them,  they  yield  a  ready  obedience. 
Even  where  it  may  supersede  their  ancient  and  cherished  laws  and 
usages,  they  bow  before  it  and  make  no  issue.  But  when,  by  the  law, 
when  an  issue  is  presented  to  them,  to  be  solved  through  an  election,  it  is 
naturally  to  be  understood,  as  the  term  imports,  that  they  are  to  have 
their  choice,  to  vote  either  upon  measures  or  candidates  as  each  individ- 
ual voter,  according  to  his  views  of  the  public  interest  or  his  sense  of  duty 
may  prefer. 
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The  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  State,  from  1776,  'till  now,  proclaims  that 
"elections  ought  to  be  free."  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in  France,  where, 
so  far  as  elections  are  allowed,  universal  manhood  suffrage  prevails, 
under  the  first  Bonaparte  in  1804,  and  under  the  third  in  1852,  a  Repub- 
lican form  of  government  was  converted  into  a  monarchial  or  despotic 
one,  through  the  ceremony  of  an  election,  and  by  the  vote  of  the  people 
approaching  to  unanimity.  These  results  were,  of  course,  attributed 
only  to  the  influence  of  duress  and  fear.  But  in  England  and  America 
such  influences  are  not  allowed  to  operate,  and  like  bribery  or  fraud, 
would  render  an  election  void.  According  to  our  theory,  if  the  elector  at 
the  polls  shall  express,  not  his  own  sentiments,  but  those  of  some  other 
person  or  authority,  the  election  itself  is  but  an  idle  form.  An  election 
with  us,  therefore,  is  an  occasion  for  serious  thought,  inquiry,  unre- 
served consultation,  and  free  discussion;  and  our  suffrages  are  accus- 
tomed to  be  given,  according  to  the  convictions  of  our  minds,  effected 
through  such  means. 

In  the  election  now  before  us,  the  electors  are  to  vote  "For  a  Conven- 
tion, or  Against  a  Convention,"  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  delegates  to 
represent  their  counties  in  Convention,  provided  the  affirmative  vote 
shall  be  sufficient,  according  to  the  provision  of  the  law.  Such  Conven- 
tion, if  called,  is  to  deliberate  on  the  formation  of  a  Constitution,  in 
which  there  shall  be  a  provision,  "that  the  elective  franchise  shall  be 
enjoyed  by  all  such  persons  as  have  the  qualifications  for  electors  in  the 
present  election;"  that  is,  "all  the  male  citizens  of  the  State,  twenty  one 
years  old  and  upwards,  of  whatever  race,  color,  or  previous  condition, 
who  have  been  resident  of  the  State  for  one  year  previous  to  the  day  of 
any  election,  except  as  such  as  may  be  disfranchised  for  participation  in 
the  rebellion,  or  for  felony  at  common  law."  I  make  this  quotation  with 
care,  for  the  purpose  of  collating  it  in  my  subsequent  remarks,  with  the 
qualifications  of  voters  in  some  of  the  leading  States  now  represented  in 
Congress,  whose  members  have  shown  extraordinary  zeal  in  prescribing 
its  terms  to  us. 

Never,  heretofore,  in  America,  has  the  elective  franchise  been 
extended  to  new  classes  of  voters,  except  through  the  agency  of  Conven- 
tions chosen  by  those  who  had  enjoyed  it  exclusively  before.  Congress, 
by  the  acts  under  consideration,  has  extended  it  to  all  males  of  the  black 
race  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards,  with  no  other  qualifications 
than  those  above  recited;  but  only  so  far,  however,  as  regards  the  present 
election.  And,  according  to  my  recollection,  it  was  stated  in  the  debate 
on  these  acts,  by  Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  certainly  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  experienced  members  of  the  Senate,  that  no  permanent  regulation 
of  this  nature  could  be  constitutionally  established  in  a  State,  without 
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the  sanction  of  its  people;  and  I  think  the  correctness  of  the  remark  was 
acquiesced  in  by  the  subsequent  action  of  Congress.  Congress  then,  has 
provided  that  in  the  present  election  that  the  black  race,  with  no  other 
than  the  qualifications  already  stated,  shall  vote.  That  was  their  act.  If  it 
shall  be  provided  that  they  shall  so  vote  in  all  future  time,  the  act  will  be 
ours.  It  is  not  sought  to  be  disguised,  that  Congress  desires  that  we  shall 
so  provide,  and  it  is  strongly  intimated  that  representation  in  Congress 
will  not  be  allowed  us  until  it  is  done;  but  it  is  still  left  to  the  people  of 
the  State,  as  represented  in  Convention,  to  be  deliberated  upon  and 
decided,  and  no  more  momentous  question  was  ever  presented  for  the 
determination  of  a  free  people. 

The  inquiry  cannot  be  excluded  from  our  consideration,  if  we  would, 
whether,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  any  republican 
organization,  a  constitution  of  Government  for  the  regulation  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  a  State  can  be  forced  upon  a  people  against  the  wishes 
of  a  majority  of  its  qualified  voters,  by  distraint  or  duress?  A  Constitu- 
tion of  Government,  says  Macauley,  which  will  fit  one  State  or  people 
may  not  fit  another;  any  more  than  a  coat  by  the  measure  of  the  Appollo 
Belvidere  may  be  expected  to  fit  all  the  human  race.  And  the  very  idea  of 
republican  Government  pre-supposes,  that  the  people  themselves  can 
best  judge  as  to  the  fundamental  law  under  which  they  shall  live,  as  well 
as  of  the  enactments  passed  from  time  to  time  by  their  Legislatures.  This 
proposition  is  most  clearly  stated  by  Washington  in  his  Farewell 
address,  when  he  declares  "that  the  basis  of  our  political  system  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  Constitutions  of  Govern- 
ment." North  Carolina  does  not  seek  to  have  a  voice  in  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  or  any  other  Asiatic  race  exercise  the 
elective  franchise  in  California;  nor  does  she  claim  the  right  to  interfere 
in  the  domestic  regulations  of  any  sister  State  of  the  Union.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  makes  her  appeal  to  the  people  of  all  the  other  States  to 
concede  to  her,  within  the  limits  of  their  common  Constitution,  the 
powers  of  control  and  those  only,  which  those  States  assert  for 
themselves. 

But,  throwing  out  of  consideration  the  question  of  the  right  of  the 
people  of  a  State  to  frame  their  State  constitution  according  to  their  own 
conceptions  of  the  public  good,  is  the  measure  proposed  expedient? 
Will  it  promote  the  general  welfare  to  confer  the  right  to  vote  in  all 
popular  elections  on  the  negro  race,  with  no  other  qualification  than 
those  in  contemplation?  Is  it  not  perfectly  manifest  that  it  will  not? — 
The  representative  republics  of  this  country,  with  their  written  constitu- 
tions, their  divisions  of  power  into  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial 
departments,  and  their  introduction  of  the  people  to  participate  in  and 
decide  upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  society,  as  voters  and  jurors,  are 
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looked  for  in  vain  in  other  countries  of  the  world,  and  are  founded  upon 
the  idea  of  a  certain  standard  of  virtue  and  intelligence,  in  the  constitu- 
ent body  of  electors,  without  which  they  cannot  be  maintained.  Who 
among  us  believes,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  blacks  recently  in  a  state  of 
slavery,  come  up  to  this  standard  of  virtue  and  intelligence,  and  are  fit  to 
be  made  self-reliant  electors?  In  such  their  condition  as  to  knowledge 
and  morality,  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  them  indiscrimi- 
nately, instead  of  distributing  political  power  among  a  greater  number 
of  citizens,  will  in  fact,  concentrate  it  in  fewer  hands;  as  designing 
individuals  will  but  enlarge  their  own  power  by  using  them  to  vote,  not 
their  opinions,  but  those  of  the  men  who  control  them.  Already  we  learn 
they  have  been  extensively  organized,  into  secret  societies  or  leagues, 
with  a  view  to  be  voted  en  masse,  and  under  the  influence  of  prejudices 
carefully  instilled  into  them,  in  opposition  to  the  whites,  who  were 
formerly  masters,  or  may  now  be  owners  of  property.  To  elect  such  a 
class  to  be  permanent  voters,  as  is  now  proposed  to  us  will  be  to  make  a 
revolution  tending  to  anarchy,  and  to  hazard,  in  my  belief,  the  long 
continuance  of  any  stable  government.  Foreigners  are  barred  out  from 
the  right  to  vote  for  five  years  after  settlement  here,  by  our  naturalization 
laws,  in  order  that  they  may  become  acquainted  with  our  institutions, 
and  capable  of  taking  part  in  their  administration,  and  must  prove  that 
during  that  time  they  have  behaved  as  persons  of  good  moral  character 
and  well  disposed  to  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  country.  The 
freedmen  as  a  class  are  less  informed  than  foreigners  and  less  capable, 
from  want  of  education  and  early  instruction. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  there  is  little  disagreement  among  ourselves  on 
this  question,  but  Congress  has  required  it  of  us,  and  in  the  event  of 
non-compliance,  the  most  direful  consequences  may  be  expected.  This 
is  an  argument  which  I  am  not  disposed  to  pass  by,  or  to  treat  lightly.  I 
think  some  misapprehension  prevails  in  regard  to  it.  Congress  certainly 
has  denounced  no  penalty  on  such  delinquency,  in  any  of  the  three  acts 
of  reconstruction.  After  providing  for  the  establishment  of  Military 
Governments  in  the  ten  Southern  States,  the  first  of  these  acts  goes  on  to 
declare  that; 

"When  the  people  of  any  one  of  said  rebel  States  shall  have  formed  a 
Constitution  of  Government  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  in  all  respects,  framed  by  a  Covention  of  delegates,  elected 
by  the  male  citizens  of  said  State,  twenty-one  years  old  and  upwards,  of 
whatever  race,  color,  or  previous  condition,  who  have  been  residents  in 
said  State  for  one  year,  previously  to  the  day  of  such  election,  except  such 
as  may  be  disfranchised;"  and 

"When  such  Constitution  shall  provide  that  the  elective  franchise 
shall  be  enjoyed  by  all  such  persons  as  have  qualifications  herein  stated, 
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for  electors  of  delegates;"  and  when  certain  other  things  shall  occur,  (as 
further  recited  in  5th.  section,)  "said  State  shall  be  declared  entitled  to 
representation  in  Congress  and  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be 
admitted  therefrom,  on  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  law."  This  is  the 
only  provision  touching  the  subject  matter  under  consideration,  and  its 
only  intimation  is,  until  there  is  a  fulfillment  of  the  requirements,  the 
Military  Government  shall  continue.  There  have  been  threatening  de- 
clarations made  by  individual  members  of  Congress,  and  certain  presses 
have  teemed  with  fulminations  against  all  who  should  hesitate  in 
taking  immediately  the  steps  proposed,  but  Congress,  as  a  body,  have 
established  no  penalty  and  made  no  threats.  The  first  reflection  which 
occurs  on  hearing  these  announcements  is,  that  it  would  be  a  harsh 
measure,  and  savor  of  injustice,  to  require  people  to  vote  in  an  election, 
and  then  punish  them  for  voting  for  the  candidate,  (whether  man  or 
measure)  of  their  choice.  And  further,  it  would  still  be  more  unjust  to 
punish  the  people  of  North  Carolina  for  failure  to  make  a  Constitution 
and  establish  a  basis  of  suffrage  which  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York 
and  other  great  and  leading  States  of  the  North  have  refused,  and  still  do 
refuse,  to  establish  for  themselves,  though  with  far  less  cogent  reasons 
than  prevail  with  us?  The  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  as  reordained 
in  1838,  regulates  suffrage  in  these  words: 

"In  elections  by  the  citizens,  every  white  freeman  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  having  resided  in  this  State  one  year,  and  the  election  district 
where  he  offers  to  vote  ten  days  immediately  preceding  such  election, 
and  within  two  years  paid  a  State  or  County  tax  which  shall  have  been 
assessed  at  least  ten  days  before  the  election,  shall  enjoy  the  rights  of  an 
elector." 

That  of  New  York  provides  that  "Every  male  citizen  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  etc.,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote."  "But  no  man  of  color, 
unless  he  shall  have  been  for  three  years  a  citizen  of  the  State,  and  for  one 
year  next  preceding  every  election,  shall  have  been  seized  and  possessed 
of  a  freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  over  and 
above  all  debts  and  incumbrances  charged  thereon,  and  shall  have  been 
actually  rated  and  paid  a  tax  thereon,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  such 
election." 

That  of  Ohio,  as  follows:  "Every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  shall  have  been  a  resident 
of  the  State  one  year  next  preceding  the  election  and  of  the  County, 
etc.,  in  which  he  resides,  such  time  as  may  be  provided  by  law,  shall 
have  the  qualifications  of  an  elector  and  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  all 
elections."  Since  the  passage  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  on  this  subject, 
an  amendment  has  been  proposed  to  the  Constitution  of  Ohio  by  the 
Legislature,  and  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  so  as  to  admit 
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colored  men  as  to  the  right  of  suffrage  on  the  same  footing  with  white 
men;  and  after  a  most  animated  canvass  in  its  favor  by  the  leading 
public  men  of  the  dominant  party  in  that  State,  the  news  comes  to  us 
as  I  write,  that  it  has  been  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.2 
Now,  will  there  be  any  punishment  attempted  upon  the  people  of 
that  State  for  refusing  to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to  negroes?  If 
not,  is  any  to  be  reasonably  apprehended  upon  the  people  of  North 
Carolina,  if  they  shall  come  to  a  like  determination,  for  reasons  far 
more  powerful  and  controlling?  If  any  penalty  is  to  be  imposed, 
should  it  not  rather  be  upon  these  States  where  the  negro  is  not 
numerous,  and  has  been  a  freeman  for  generations,  if  not  before  the 
foundation  of  the  State,  (as  in  Ohio,)  than  in  this  State,  where  they 
constitute  one  third  of  the  population,  and  the  generality  are  necessar- 
ily, from  their  recent  condition  of  slavery,  in  the  grossest  ignorance?  It 
is  derogatory  to  the  Congress  of  United  States,  to  presume,  that  for  a 
negative  vote  on  this  question,  which  would  be  but  a  respectful  remon- 
strance they  would  think  of  visiting  the  electors  of  a  State  with 
punishment;  and  if,  in  the  excitement  of  the  fever,  they  should,  their 
constituents  in  the  great  States  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  others, 
who  have  manifested  no  disposition  to  make  the  coveted  change  in 
their  body  of  voters,  would  be  quick  to  perceive  that  what  is  ours 
to-day  may  become  theirs  tomorrow;  that  precedents  accumulate  and 
constitute  law,  and  that,  as  their  representatives  shall  have  done  to 
others,  so  may  it  be  done  to  them.  However  this  may  be,  the  change 
proposed  is  in  a  fundamental  article  of  the  State  Constitution  deeply 
affecting  the  security,  safety  and  peace  of  society,  and  the  promotion 
of  the  civilization  and  happiness  of  its  members;  it  is  domestic  and 
concerns  ourselves  only,  and  we  must  act  upon  it  in  the  choice 
allowed  us,  according  to  our  convictions  of  duty.  The  elective  fran- 
chise is  not  necessary  to  the  protection  of  any  of  the  rights  or  immuni- 
ties to  the  freedmen  before  the  law.  By  the  present  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  has  stood  untouched  since  1776,  the  free 
colored  man  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  entitled  to  all  the  guaran- 
tees as  to  life,  liberty,  security  and  property,  which  are  vouchsafed  to 
the  white  men — as  much  so  as  to  women,  minors,  and  adults  of  the 
white  race,  who  have  not  paid  public  taxes.  The  question  before  us  is 
therefore  not  one  of  protection  to  him,  but  whether  he  is  qualified  for 
the  exercise  of  political  power  here,  which  is  denied  to  him  in  so 
many  States  of  the  North.  I  have  no  prejudice  against  the  colored  race. 
As  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  years  gone  by,  I  voted  for  their 
liberation  on  all  proper  applications  according  to  the  then  state  of  the 
law;  in  the  practice  of  my  profession  I  aided  several  in  establishing 
their  claims  to  freedom  against  white  men  holding  them  as  slaves, 
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and  prosecuted  and  defended  their  pleas,  as  for  white  men;  and  since 
their  liberation  I  recommended  to  the  Legislature  in  a  published 
communication,  in  reply  to  inquiries  to  certain  of  its  members, 
promptly  to  concede  to  them  the  right  to  testify  in  the  courts  of 
justice, — which  was  done.  I  wish  them,  now,  all  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  which  can  flow  from  an  upright  and  virtuous  course  of  life 
in  their  new  condition.  But  it  is  better  for  them  and  for  us,  that  the 
elective  franchise  shall  remain  as  heretofore,  with  the  white  race, 
ensuring  a  stable,  tranquil,  and  salutary  state  of  society,  in  which 
every  individual,  of  whatever  complexion,  shall  be  protected  in  all  his 
rights,  rather  than  incur  the  hazards  of  the  anarchy,  disorder,  and 
insecurity  which  will  ensue  from  the  change  in  question. 

Deeply  solicitous  as  I  am  to  see  the  old  and  constitutional  relations 
of  the  States  of  the  South  to  the  Union  restored,  and  general  harmony 
re-established,  I  cannot  consent  to  overthrow  the  organism  of  civilized 
society  in  a  vain  and  Quixotic  attempt  to  effect  that  result.  I  prefer  to 
ask  Congress  to  reconsider  the  propriety  of  the  course  which  has  been 
adopted,  and  would  pray  them  to  remember  that  the  destruction  of  a 
State,  which  will  be  the  effect  of  the  measure  proposed,  can  never  be 
the  means  of  its  restoration;  and  that  to  compel  her  adoption  of  a 
change  in  her  Constitution  by  striking  out  a  provision  which  stands 
conspicuously,  as  we  have  seen,  in  those  of  other  great  States  of  the 
Union,  and  which  they  indignantly  refused  to  remove,  is  to  affix  a 
badge  of  inferiority  utterly  inconsistent  with  their  ever  hereafter  being 
considered  an  association  of  equals. 

There  are  two  modes  of  making  such  an  appeal  without  any  disre- 
spect to  Congress:  1st.  By  electing  a  Convention,  which  shall  frame 
such  a  Constitution  as  is  deemed  fit  for  the  people  of  North  Carolina, 
and  asking  approbation  thereof.  2nd.  By  voting  against  Convention. 
And,  inasmuch  as  the  only  specific  requirement  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress is  as  to  a  provision  in  the  Constitution  for  negro  suffrage,  which 
we  consider  it  ruinous  to  adopt,  I  should  prefer  the  latter.3  Conven- 
tions, with  power  over  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State,  are  not 
called  of  choice,  except  in  cases  where  change  is  desired,  but  if  the 
alteration  proposed  is  not  approved,  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  call. 
To  me,  who  concurred  in,  and  most  heartily  approved  their  decision, 
it  was  a  sublime  spectacle  in  February,  1861,  to  see  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  reject  the  proposition  made  by  the  Legislature  to  call 
a  Convention  to  consider  the  subject  of  secession.  The  presses  and 
politicians  of  various  shades  of  opinion,  were,  in  the  confusion  and 
uncertainty  of  the  time,  nearly  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  call.  But  the 
people,  seeing  the  critical  conditions  of  affairs,  rejected  it  by  a  decisive 
majority;  at  the  same  time  taking  care  to  elect  delegates  who  would 
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represent  their  sentiments,  provided,  the  affirmative  had  prevailed. 
Thus  two  months  were  gained,  before  causes,  not  then  anticipated, 
and  which  were  regarded  when  they  occurred,  as  a  necessity,  precipi- 
tated us  into  a  war  already  commenced. 

These  are  some  of  the  views  I  should  have  presented  to  your  meet- 
ing, had  I  been  able  to  attend.  I  think  the  subject  has  been  less  consid- 
ered, by  the  people,  than,  from  its  transcendent  importance,  it 
deserves. 

I  disclaim  any  purpose  of  disrespect  or  contumacy  towards  any 
department  or  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
still  more  at  aiming  to  promote  the  interests  of  party. 

A  Whig  from  principle,  never  having  had  any  other  party  connec- 
tion, now  past  the  meridian  of  life,  will  gladly  forego  all  his  interests 
in  party,  provided,  he  can  be  assured,  that  he  has  a  Country.  Our  own 
Gaston,  long  years  ago  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  speaking  of  faction, 
which  is  but  party  in  excess,  exclaimed,  "Faction  out  of  power  is  a 
demon  in  chains.  Faction  clothed  with  the  attributes  of  rule,  is  a 
Moloch  of  destruction."  In  our  present  situation  what  is  party  to  us, 
or  we  to  party?  To  adopt  platforms,  to  profess  creeds,  or  barter  away 
our  rights  and  interests  as  a  State,  in  order  to  conciliate  any  party,  is 
not  only  positively  wrong  but  is  a  mistaken  policy. — Nothing  less 
than  the  saving  efficacy  of  that  perfect  law  of  liberty  embraced  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  all  its  priviledges  and  mutual 
guarantees,  will  relieve  or  materially  benefit  us.  After  this  shall  be 
restored  we  may  afford  to  participate  in  the  contests  of  parties.  A  half- 
faced  fellowship,  a  patched  up  Union,  based  on  fear,  and  accompa- 
nied with  mental  reservations,  should  not  be  desired.  I  trust  that  Con- 
gress will  reconsider  and  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  and  I  trust  that 
the  people  will  be  charitable  towards  each  other,  and  patient  and 
submissive  to  the  laws,  but  that  they  will  not  lose  their  self  posses- 
sion, nor  forget  that  freedom  in  elections  is  their  birthright;  and  if 
there  be  among  us  those  who,  conscious  of  little  favor  with  the  old 
voters,  are  seeking  to  exhibit  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  new,  and  bind 
them  together  as  a  party  organization,  opposite  and  hostile,  on  the 
imaginary  ground  of  adverse  interests,  let  the  former  remember  that 
they  constitute  the  majority,  and  on  this  question  hold  their  destinies 
in  their  own  hands.  Intending,  as  I  am  sure  they  do,  nothing  but  what 
is  right  and  just  towards  their  fellow-citizens  of  all  races,  they  have  it 
in  their  power  to  protect  themselves  against  wrong. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  GRAHAM. 
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'From  the  Sentinel  (Raleigh),  October  16,  1867. 

2  In  the  typed  copy  found  in  the  Graham  Papers  in  the  State  Archives,  "(50,000)"  has 
been  added  in  handwriting. 

3  The  Charlotte  Democrat,  which  lost  no  opportunity  to  taunt  Graham,  shortly  hereafter  ac- 
cused the  Sentinel  of  subserviency  to  him.  On  October  24,  1867,  the  Sentinel  replied:  "Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  man  in  North  Carolina  for  whose  opinions  we  have  higher  respect  than 
for  those  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  referred  to.  Such  is  our  perfect  confidence  in  his 
sagacity  as  a  statesman,  and  his  exalted  purity  of  character  as  a  man,  that  we  should  weigh 
any  counsels  he  might  give,  a  very  long  time  before  opposing  our  views  to  the  suggestions  of 
his  ripe  maturity.  But  we  hope  we  are  incapable  of  yielding  our  deliberate  and  well- 
matured  opinions,  because  we  happen  to  find  they  are  adverse  to  those  entertained  by 
gentlemen  to  whom  we  have  looked  for  guidance  and  direction." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Editor  Pell  opposed  Graham's  advice  to  vote  against  the  convention 
of  1868. 


Alfred  J.  Morrison1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 


Davidson  College,  N.  Ca. 
Oct.  13,  1867 


My  Dear  Uncle, 


As  this  is  my  last  year  at  college  it  is  natural  that  I  should  be  think- 
ing of  what  I  am  to  do  after  leaving  here.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  ask  your 
advice  upon  some  subjects  very  important  to  me. 

My  reasons  for  desiring  to  have  your  views  are,  not  only  because  I 
regard  you  as  a  man  in  whose  opinion  I  can  place  implicit  confi- 
dence, but  especially  because,  from  earliest  childhood  my  Mother 
pointed  me  to  you,  as  a  model  in  every  respect  worthy  of  imitation. 

After  thinking  over  the  subject  a  long  while,  I  have  almost  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  man  who  goes  into  public  life,  at  the  present 
time,  desiring  to  do  his  whole  duty,  and  use  whatever  influence  he 
may  have,  or  acquire,  in  counteracting  the  effects  of  our  late,  and 
present  misfortunes;  and  restoring  peace  and  order  to  our  country, 
will  serve  his  Maker,  and  fellowmen  more  acceptably  than  in  any 
other  field. 

Many  of  my  friends  wish  me  to  study  Theology,  and  though  I  think 
preaching  the  Gospel  the  highest  calling  of  man;  yet  I  do  not  believe 
that  my  nature,  and  whatever  talents  I  may  have,  are  suited  to  such  a 
profession;  and  for  no  considerations  would  I  enter  the  ministry 
uncalled. 

I  wish  then  to  know  what  you  consider  the  best  course  for  a  young 
man  to  pursue  in  reading  law.  Shall  he  study  privately  under  such  a 
man  as  Judge  Bailey,2  whom  Judge  Shipp  recommends  to  me?;  or 
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shall  he  go  to  such  a  place  as  the  University  of  Va.,  and  attend  regular 
lectures  with  a  class  of  students? 

Of  course,  from  a  pecuniary  standpoint,  the  first  method  would  be 
preferable;  and  though,  as  you  know,  my  circumstances  are  such,  that 
I  must  take  this  matter  into  consideration,  yet  I  wish  to  pursue  the 
best  course,  let  the  expenses  be  what  they  will.  I  believe  everything 
depends  upon  a  good  foundation;  and  as  I  have  plenty  of  time,  I  wish 
to  make  myself  as  thorough  as  possible  before  going  to  the  Bar. 

Please  also  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  prospects  of  the  young 
lawyer  coming  on  the  stage  four  or  five  years  from  now.  Everyone 
knows  this  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  issues  of  the  Presidential 
election;  but  even  if  Genl.  Grant  is  elected,  do  you  think  that  affairs  of 
State  will  be  so  arranged,  as  to  render  the  practice  of  Law  desirable,  or 
profitable  in  the  South? 

Remember  me  most  kindly  to  Aunt  Susan  and  other  members  of  the 
family. 

By  answering  the  above  questions,  and  giving  any  other  sugges- 
tions you  may  think  proper,  at  some  leisure  moment,  you  will  greatly 
oblige. 

Y'rs  Affectionately 


Graham's  nephew  Alfred  James  Morrison  (1849-1876)  was  later  a  Presbyterian  minister. 
He  lived  in  Lincoln  County  and  Selma,  Alabama.  He  is  buried  at  Machpelah  Church  in 
Lincoln  County.  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants";  Graham,  General  Joseph  Graham,  181. 

2Possibly  Morrison  was  referring  to  William  Henry  Bailey  (1831-1925)  and  William  M. 
Shipp  (1819-1890).  Bailey  was  never  a  judge  himself,  although  his  father  was  Judge  John 
Lancaster  Bailey.  Morrison  may  have  mistakenly  used  the  term  "Judge"  in  referring  to  the 
son. 


William  A.  Graham  to  Calvin  H.  Wiley    A&H:  wiley 

Hillsboro', 
October  19th.,  1867. 

Yours  17th.  in  regard  to  swamp  lands  received.  I  visited  those  lands 
once,  while  I  was  in  the  Executive  office,  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing the  public  works  for  drainage,  and  to  dispossess  some  trespassers 
upon  them.  I  did  not  attempt  to  transverse  them  extensively,  (I  was 
only  on  the  Canals  of  Pungo  and  Alligator  Lakes,  and  on  the  latter 
only  at  it's  mouth).  I  was  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  immense 
body  of  Juniper  timber,  &  also  with  the  appearance  of  fertility  on 
Pungo,  from  the  head  of  the  Canal  around  the  Lake,  as  far  as  I  went, 
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and  afterwards  sold  a  considerable  tract  in  that  part  at  $10.  per  acre, 
hoping  to  induce  settlement;  but  the  purchaser,  I  subsequently  under- 
stood, failed;  and  whether  it  has  been  since  worked,  either  as  to  timber 
or  crop,  I  am  not  informed.  I  suppose  no  one  will  purchase  without 
sending  an  agent  to  explore,  where  it  can  so  easily  be  done,  as  from 
New  York.  I  have  no  such  minute  information  as  to  the  whole  body 
of  this  land  as  would  induce  me  to  recommend,  or  decline,  a  sale,  on 
the  terms  you  suggest. 

I  should  have  earlier  replied  to  your  note  respecting  an  agency  for 
the  Peabody  education  fund.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Board  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  agents,  except  the  general  one,  to  whom  a  liberal  salary 
has  been  awarded.  What  he  has  yet  done,  or  contemplates,  I  am  not 
advised,  beyond  a  few  very  inconsiderable  objects.  Should  it  so 
happen  that  an  agency  is  necessary  here,  I  will,  with  pleasure  refer 
him  to  you. 


John  W.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Baltimore 
Oct.  20th  1867. 
My  Dear  Father, 

I  received  yours  of  the  16tn  on  yesterday  and  was  very  glad  to  learn  that 
you  were  all  well.  Col.  Ruffin1  reached  here  the  day  before  and  gave  me 
the  only  news  that  I  have  received  from  home  up  to  that  time.  I  expected 
to  leave  here  on  Saturday  afternoon  for  Washington,  but  Becca  desired 
to  remain  and  see  how  Col.  R.  was  fixed  as  to  lodgings  and  preferred 
expending  the  time  here  rather  than  in  Washington.  So  we  will  leave 
here  to-morrow  afternoon  at  3.15  and  reach  Richmond  at  1.  that  night. 

Col.  [illegible]  and  Mr.  Brown  Ruffin  are  located  at  Baltimore  Infir- 
mary (Catholic)  and  I  think  very  comfortably  situated.  Becca  &  myself 
called  to  see  them  last  night  and  will  go  again  this  afternoon  as  soon  as  I 
finish  this  letter.  I  hope  to  reach  home  by  the  29tn  at  the  furthest.  I  have 
met  a  good  many  acquaintances  here  from  N.C.  in  business  of  various 
kinds — and  have  pursued  the  time  very  pleasurably  though  I  am  getting 
tired  of  the  continual  noise  of  the  City.  I  visited  the  Park  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  and  found  it  far  more  extensive  and  magnificent  than  I 
anticipated.  Also  went  to  the  English  Opera  that  night,  which  was 
pretty  fair.  I  am  sorry  that  I  will  miss  seeing  Washington  altogether  but 
have  written  to  Mr.  E.  Ruffin  to  send  to  Richmond  for  us  on  Tuesday.  I 
have  found  so  much  to  do  every  day  that  I  have  not  gone  to  the  court.  My 
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health  seems  to  be  much  improved,  though  I  am  still  quite  thin.  I  have 
had  no  return  of  chills  and  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  checking  the 
diarrhea  which  I  have  had  for  a  good  while.  Becca  unites  with  me  in  love 
to  all.  I  will  write  again  before  reaching  home. 

Your  afft  Son 


\James  Sterling  Ruffin  (b.  1826),  of  Orange  County,  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  1846.  Later  he  attended  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical 
School  and  afterward  settled  in  Alabama.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  540. 


William  A.  Graham  to  Joseph  A.  Engelhard) 


Hillsboro', 
October  25,  1867. 


J.  A.  ENGLEHARD  [sic],  Esq.,2 


Dear  Sir: 


Yours  of  the  21st.  inst.  found  me  from  home.  I  have  now  read  the 
editorial  it  contains,  and  am  of  opinion  you  give  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion to  the  act  of  Congress  in  regard  to  the  call  of  a  Convention,  and 
concur  in  your  suggestion,  that  opposition  to  the  call  may  be  as  well,  as 
perhaps  more  effectually,  expressed,  by  not  voting  on  that  question, 
than  by  a  ballot  in  the  negative;  providing  there  is  a  general  concurrence 
in  action  of  those  opposed  to  extending  the  right  of  suffrage  indiscrimi- 
nately to  the  colored  people.  This  being  the  only  specific  object  to  be 
provided  for  by  the  proposed  Convention,  there  are  two  questions 
presented  to  the  electors,  namely:  1st.  Whether  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina shall  retain  the  right  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  suffrage  among  her 
own  population,  as  is  the  case  in  Ohio  and  all  the  States  of  the  North,  or 
shall  have  it  regulated  for  her  by  these  latter  States,  and  in  a  manner 
different  from  the  rules  they  adopt  for  themselves? 

2d.  Whether  the  vote  of  a  white  man  in  North  Carolina  shall  have  the 
same  weight  hereafter  as  that  of  a  white  man  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  Northern  States,  or  shall  be  neutralized  and  made  of  no  effect  by 
that  of  the  black  man  here,  who  is  forbidden  the  privilege  in  other 
States? 

The  representatives  of  civilized  England,  gained  an  immortality  for 
themselves  by  a  negative  answer,  "nolumus  matare,"  (we  are  unwilling 
to  adopt  the  change  proposed)  on  a  question  of  far  less  gravity;  nor  do  I 
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read  that  it  subjected  their  country  to  any  additional  penalties  or  inflic- 
tions. Congress  has  provided  none  except  the  continuance  of  military 
government  in  our  case,  and  the  individuals  who  brandish  threats  over 
our  heads,  in  the  event  of  non-compliance,  have  given  no  assurance  of 
restoration  to  equality  with  themselves,  if  we  abandon  our  own  judg- 
ments and  conform  to  theirs.  In  such  a  condition,  while  we  would 
gladly  receive  light  and  instruction  from  any  source,  we  would  act  at  last 
in  the  conclusions  of  our  own  understandings.  While  far  removed  from 
any  temper  of  levity  or  defiance,  I  cannot  better  illustrate  my  idea  of  the 
final  consequences  of  a  negative  course  in  this  great  crisis  than  by  this 
anecdote,  with  which,  among  many  others  of  English  life,  Mr.  Webster 
used  to  entertain  his  friends  after  his  visit  to  Europe.  An  old  member  of 
the  Commons  was  descanting  to  a  younger  upon  Parlimentary  law, 
saying  "that  in  the  occurrence  of  any  disturbance  in  the  House  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Speaker  to  call  to  order,  and  if  it  continued,  to  repeat  the  call 
in  louder  and  more  emphatic  tones;  but  if  this  failed  of  effect,  and  the 
disorder  was  persisted  in,  the  Speaker  should  direct  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  to  take  the  mace,  the  emblem  of  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the 
House,  which  is  always  placed  on  the  right  of  the  chair  when  the  House 
is  in  session,  and  holding  it  in  both  his  hands,  to  go  down  upon  the  floor 
and  display  it  among  the  unruly  members."  And  here  he  paused.  But, 
inquired  the  junior,  "suppose  they  do  not  come  to  order  then,  what  is  to 
be  done?"  "Well,"  replied  the  senior,  "well,  the  Lord  knows,  there  is 
nothing  said  about  it  in  the  Law  of  Parliament."  To  the  same  omni- 
scient source,  within  whose  knowledge  is  the  final  sanction  for  disor- 
derly Parliaments,  let  us  refer  for  those  pains  and  penalties  that,  in  the 
imagination  of  many,  await  a  long-suffering  and  loyal  people,  strug- 
gling for  State  existence  by  the  only  means  in  their  power — the  ballot — 
giving  their  votes  according  to  their  convictions  of  duty. 
With  much  respect, 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  GRAHAM. 


'From  the  Raleigh  Sentinel,  October  31,  1867,  as  quoted  from  the  Wilmington  Journal. 

2Joseph  Adolphus  Engelhard  (1832-1879),  of  Edgecombe  County,  a  native  of  Mississippi, 
was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  a  Confederate  major,  an  editor  in 
Raleigh  and  Wilmington,  and  secretary  of  state  (1877-1879).  At  the  time  of  this  letter, 
Engelhard  was  editor  of  the  Wilmington  Journal,  a  post  he  held  from  sometime  in  1866  until 
1876.  He  was  a  Conservative  in  politics.  Spencer  Alumni  Project;  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in 
North  Carolina,  362n;  Stem,  Tar  Heel  Press,  118. 
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Hamilton  Fish  to  William  A.  Graham  UNC 

Garrison, 
Putnam  Co.,  N.Y., 
October  26th.,  1867. 

My  residence  during  a  large  portion  of  the  year  at  a  distance  from 
the  City,  Sc  the  infrequency  of  my  visits  there,  have  delayed  my  obtain- 
ing some  pamphlets  which  perhaps  have  some  bearing  upon  the 
question  you  present  in  your  favor  of  8th.  inst. 

I  send  you  by  mail  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  this  State  (for  the  last  year)  in  which  (at  page  163  &  seq)  is  a 
very  able  paper  by  Professor  White,1  a  very  ripe  scholar,  Sc  an  expe- 
rienced educationist,  in  which  he  discusses  the  matter  referred  to — it 
also  contains  other  matters  of  interest,  Sc  among  them  an  essay  on 
"Preparatory  Studies,"  by  Dr.  Barnard,2  the  President  of  Columbia 
College. 

I  also  send  the  16th.  Annual  Report  of  the  Free  Academy  of  New 
York  (now  called,  without  any  change  of  course  or  of  studies,  the 
College  of  New  York)  wherein  an  alternative  or  elective  course  of  stud- 
ies is  allowed.  Also  a  catalogue  for  1866  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, a  catalogue  for  1866-7  of  Columbia  College,  a  copy  of  the  Stat- 
utes of  Columbia  College,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of 
Columbia  College  in  1866,  &  a  copy  of  a  report  made  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  same  College  in  1857  by  a  Committee,  on  the  course  of  study. 

I  think  there  are  other  papers  which  may  have  more  or  less  bearing 
upon  the  question  you  are  considering,  that  I  might  find,  were  I  in 
New  York,  Sc  if  you  are  not  in  immediate  need  of  them,  I  will  endeav- 
or to  find  them  when  my  family  removes  to  the  City,  within  some 
three  weeks. 

My  own  opinion  on  the  question  is  necessarily  of  but  little  value.  I 
think  there  is  a  tendency  in  our  Country  towards  loosening  all  the 
restraints  of  School  Sc  College  discipline.  The  custom,  Sc  perhaps  the 
necessities  of  the  Country  throw  our  young  men  upon  themselves,  Sc 
force  them  into  the  active  pursuits  of  life  at  a  much  earlier  age,  than 
in  the  older  Countries  of  Europe,  and  the  independence  of  thought,  Sc 
of  action,  Sc  the  impatience  of  restraint,  even  of  parental  restraint,  of 
those  thus  acting  for  themselves,  reflects  Sc  reacts  upon  the  whole 
youth  of  the  Country,  Sc  must  influence,  in  some  degree,  the  tone  Sc 
character  of  our  Colleges,  Sc  the  nature  Sc  mode  of  their  discipline.  We 
cannot  therefore  shape  ours  strictly  upon  the  model  of  European  Col- 
leges, and,  moreover,  the  Diploma  of  a  College  does  not  with  us  carry 
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the  positive  Sc  practical  value  which  attaches  to  it  in  many  of  the 
European  Countries,  where  it  is  necessary  to  success,  in  fact,  to 
entrance  into  many  professions,  &  careers  in  life.  Hence,  their  Col- 
leges are  attended  by  a  class  of  students  earnest  in  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, for  the  Diploma  is  given,  not  for  a  certain  attendance  upon  a 
required  number  of  lectures,  but  only  upon  the  successful  passing  of  a 
most  rigid,  severe,  Sc  scrutinizing  examination.  The  Student  may,  or 
may  not,  have  attended  the  Lectures,  but  he  must  have  the  required,  Sc 
that  a  very  high  amount  of  information,  which  no  favor,  or  influence, 
or  position,  can  dispense  with.  I  refer  more  especially  to  the  higher  of 
the  Continental  Colleges.  The  incentive  of  a  Diploma,  thus  impor- 
tant, upon  a  class  of  students,  generally  of  more  mature  years  than 
those  of  our  Colleges,  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  supervision  of 
conduct  Sc  of  study,  although  in  many  instances  the  Colleges  are  actu- 
ally clothed  with  a  certain  amount  of  both  Civil  and  Criminal  juris- 
diction over  their  students,  Sc  are  firmly  sustained  by  the  State,  in  its 
exercise. 

In  Columbia  College  the  students  do  not  reside  in  the  College,  the 
attendance  of  the  sub-graduates  is  required  during  the  prescribed 
hours,  but  as  the  Parents  and  Guardians  of  our  students  desire  but 
little  interference  from  the  College  authorities,  they  are  practically, 
almost  entirely,  relieved  from  all  supervision  of  the  conduct  of  the 
students,  except  during  the  hours  of  required  attendance.  The  Course 
of  studies  is  prescribed,  except  that  the  Calculus,  Sc  the  modern  lan- 
guages are  optional  studies,  in  addition  to  the  prescribed  course. 
Some  years  since,  we  tried  co-ordinate,  or  elective  courses  of  study,  but 
soon  abandoned  them. 

In  addition  to  the  College,  or  Gymnasium,  we  have  a  Post  Gradu- 
ate course — Professional  Schools — of  Law,  Medicine,  Mining  Sc  Engi- 
neering, wherein  what  is  called  the  'University'  system  obtains.  The 
students  are  practically  free  to  attend  or  not,  Sc  no  supervision  of  con- 
duct is  exercised  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
property  of  the  College,  Sc  to  prevent  the  interruption  or  interference 
with  others  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies.  In  these  schools  we 
come  to  deal  with  a  class  of  men  who  are  students,  of  their  own  voli- 
tion, Sc  of  choice,  and  this,  I  apprehend,  is  the  limit  to  be  reached  in 
substituting  the  'voluntary'  for  the  'compulsory'  system.  In  most  of 
our  'Colleges'  the  students,  (Candidates  for  the  first  degree)  are  of  an 
age  scarce  sufficient  for  the  incentive  or  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
knowledge,  to  act  of  itself  with  sufficient  energy  to  dispense  with  a 
required  course  of  study,  Sc  prescribed  hours  of  application.  With 
those  of  more  advanced  years,  Sc  who  have  selected  a  profession  of 
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which  they  are  in  earnest  pursuit,  the  larger  amount  of  exemption 
from  College  supervision,  perhaps,  the  better. 

It  was  scarcely  worth  while  troubling  you  with  these  views,  but  I 
was  led  into  them  almost  unconsciously,  while  thinking  of  our  own 
course  in  Columbia  College.  Excuse  the  trouble  I  have  given  you,  $c 
believe  me, 

Very  truly  8c  faithfully  yours, 


Andrew  Dickson  White  (1832-1918),  of  New  York,  educator  and  diplomat,  sought  to  de- 
fine what  a  state  university  should  be.  He  described  his  dream  university  as  "excluding  no 
sex  or  color,  battling  mercantile  morality  and  tempering  military  passion  ...  it  should  af- 
ford an  asylum  for  science  where  truth  shall  be  sought  for  truth's  sake."  Cornell  University 
was  founded  by  White  and  Ezra  Cornell,  who  became  the  institution's  first  president.  The 
novel  features  of  the  new  institution  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  "(1)  its  democracy  of 
studies — the  humanities,  sciences,  and  technical  arts  taught  commonly;  (2)  its  parallel 
courses,  open  to  free  choice  and  leading  to  varying  but  equal  degrees;  (3)  its  equal  rank  for 
modern  languages  and  literatures  and  for  history  and  political  science  with  classics;  (4)  its 
large  use  of  eminent  scholars  as  'nonresident  professors';  (5)  its  treatment  of  the  students  as 
men,  not  boys."  CDAB,  1186. 

2Frederick  Augustus  Porter  Barnard  (1809-1889),  a  graduate  of  Yale  (1828),  was  active  in 
education  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  1837-1861.  From  1864  to  1889  he  was  president  of 
Columbia  University.  He  promoted  an  elective  system  of  studies  and,  after  1879,  urged  the 
admission  of  women  on  an  equal  basis  with  men.  Ironically,  as  a  result  of  his  efforts 
Barnard  College  opened  within  six  months  after  his  death.  CDAB,  49. 


Jonathan  Worth  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Raleigh 
Oct.  28,  1867 

I  heartily  concur  in  your  late  letter  touching  the  acts  falsely  called 
Reconstruction.  It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  how  any  body  not  will- 
ing to  give  to  every  male  negro  above  21  years  old  the  constitutional 
right  to  vote;  and  not  willing  to  adopt  the  Howard  amendment,  can 
vote  "for  Conventions";  but  the  only  chance  to  defeat  this  call,  if  there 
is  any,  is  by  unanimous  non-voting  for  or  against  Conventions,  by 
those  who  would  defeat  it.  In  this  way  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that 
a  majority  of  all  the  registered  voters  could  be  had. 

I  deem  it  inexpedient,  if  not  unjust  to  the  people,  to  give  publicity 
to  this  opinion.  It  would  doubtless  result  in  my  removal  &  the 
appointment  of  a  Radical  Govr,  and  would  thus  serve  to  alarm  the 
people  and  increase  rather  than  diminish,  the  anti-convention  vote. 
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Needham  Bryan  Cobb1  to  William  A.  Graham  UNC 

Elizabeth  City,  N.C., 
October  30th.,  1867. 

Can  you  not  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Peabody  Fund  secure  an  appropria- 
tion for  us  in  this  town  and  county?  We  have  no  Academy  in  this  place, 
and  no  house  suitable  for  school  purposes.  There  was  once  a  good 
building  owned  by  the  town;  but  it  was  torn  down  during  the  war, 
and  our  people,  who  were  within  the  Federal  lines  for  four  years, 
suffered  so  much  from  repeated  plunders,  and  have  been  so  straitened 
in  their  circumstances  by  two  successive  short  crops  that  they  are 
unable  to  rebuild,  and  many  families  who  were  once  prosperous  are 
not  now  able  to  send  their  children  to  school  even  for  want  of  means 
to  pay  the  simple  item  of  tuition.  I  am  teaching  a  classical  school  in 
the  gallery  of  my  Church  and  am  giving  tuition  to  some  pupils,  but 
there  are  many  promising  youths  here  I  would  gladly  aid  but  am  not 
able  to  do  it.  Last  session  we  had  in  our  school  a  delicate  girl  of  16, 
who  paid  her  board  by  cooking  washing  ironing  and  scouring  for  the 
family  in  which  she  resided,  and  then  made  wonderful  progress  in  her 
studies.  Our  people  and  especially  those  who  have  grown  up  during 
the  war  are  sadly  deficient  in  education:  for  they  could  have  no 
schools  then,  and  they  have  been  deprived  of  the  means  of  going  to 
school  since  then.  This  place  was  garrisoned  by  negroes  and  Union 
troops  for  several  years;  the  best  half  of  the  town  was  burned  by  fire 
during  the  war,  and  so  straitened  are  the  people  now,  that  unless  they 
get  some  such  aid,  the  negro  children  who  are  educated  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Freedmens  Bureau,  will  far  outstrip  the  whites  in 
learning.  If  you  can  not  secure  an  appropriation  for  an  Academy  can 
you  not  make  an  appropriation  for  the  tuition  of  a  specified  number 
of  boys  and  girls  in  schools  already  in  operation.  I  will  assure  you 
that  such  an  appropriation  will  not  only  be  very  gratefully  received, 
but  judiciously  managed. 

Please  let  me  know  what  steps  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  take  in  order 
to  secure  it,  and  you  will  very  greatly  oblige, 


'Needham  Bryan  Cobb  (1836-1905),  a  teacher  and  distinguished  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  Jones  County  and  reared  on  the  family's  Wayne  County  plantation.  He  attended 
the  Wayne  Lyceum  and  the  Cedar  Grove  Academy  while  preparing  for  the  University  of 
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North  Carolina;  from  the  latter  institution  he  received  the  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees  in  1854 
and  1856  respectively.  He  completed  his  legal  studies  under  the  supervision  of  Judge  Rich- 
mond M.  Pearson  at  Richmond  Hill.  After  practicing  briefly  at  Goldsboro  and  Greenville, 
he  was  ordained  a  Baptist  minister  in  1860.  Cobb  was  a  Confederate  chaplain  and  was  pas- 
tor of  more  than  thirty  churches  in  a  long  career.  He  taught  school  while  engaged  in  pas- 
toral work  and  was  editor  of  the  North  Carolina  Almanac  from  1865  to  1893.  Cobb  also  pub- 
lished Poetical  Geography  of  North  Carolina  and  Other  Poems,  which  was  used  as  a  public  school 
textbook.  Powell,  Dictionary  of  North  Carolina  Biography,  I,  392-393. 


R.  R.  Collier1  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Petersburg,  Virginia, 
November  1st.,  1867. 

I  have  often  recurred  with  pleasure  to  the  time,  early  in  1865,  when 
you,  in  the  Confederate  States'  Senate,  and  I,  in  the  Senate  of  Virginia, 
strove  concurrently  to  ease  down  the  ending  of  the  late  war  the  disas- 
trous results  of  which,  it  seemed,  some  men  could  not  see  was  unavoida- 
bly at  hand. 

I  enclose  to  you,  not  doubting  you  are  deeply  interested  in  the  subject 
of  the  proper  course  of  our  States,  two  articles  which  I  was  invited  by  the 
Editor  of  Express,  Mr.  O.  P.  Haines,2  to  write,  and  which  were  inserted 
by  him  yesterday  &  today. 

I  also  enclose  an  extract  from  the  last  outgiving  of  erroneous  views 
from  Thad  Stevens,  to  the  effect  that  the  people  of  the  States  have,  by  the 
14th.  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  States,  been  deprived  of 
the  authority  to  regulate  suffrage.  If  it  shall  be  your  pleasure  to  subject 
his  erroneous  interpretation  of  that  "14th.  amendment,"  to  a  just  criti- 
cism, with  liberty  to  me  to  use  it  publicly,  I  think  you  will  thereby  render 
a  valuable  service.  It  has  often,  in  my  opinion,  been  the  case  in  our 
Country,  that  errors  of  construction  and  of  doctrine,  emanating  even 
from  unworthy  sources,  have  been  suffered  to  pass  unrefuted  and 
unchallenged,  until  they  gain  a  currency  in  the  public  mind  that  is 
difficult  to  be  arrested. 


XR.  R.  Collier,  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  was  a  well-known  lawyer  and  state  legislator. 
20.  P.  Haines  has  not  been  further  identified. 
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William  A.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham,  Jr.         a&h 

Hillsboro' 
Novf  8th  1867. 

Dear  Wm. 

I  had  a  letter  from  Dancy  Hyman  &  Co  last  night,  saying,  they  had 
sent  me  to  Charlotte  in  two  packages  190  yds  cotton  bagging  &  297  . 
of  hoops — the  former  at  24  cts — yd,  latter  9^  cts  [pr.]  lb.  Endeavor  to  send 
word  to  Kerr  to  carry  over  some  4  or  5  bushels  of  wheat,  pay  freight  on 
the  whole,  and  carry  the  larger  roll  home  &  send  the  other  to  you — also 
to  get  in  Charlotte  twine  enough  for  both. 

John,  8c  Dr.  E.  M.  Holt1  are  the  candidates  for  Convention  in  this 
County,  and  have  gone  today  to  Durham's  to  open  the  campaign.  The 
negroes  meet  here  tomorrow  to  nominate  their  candidates.  I  hear  of 
no  white  man  but  Hogan,2  at  Chapel  Hill,  whom  they  are  likely  to  set 
up. 

The  news  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  etc.,  is  even  better  than  was 
expected.  Negro  suffrage  has  been  voted  down,  even  in  Kansas,  and 
with  it  women's  suffrage.  The  majority  in  New  York  is  from  30  to 
40,000.  It  seems  now  probable  that  the  radicals  will  be  beaten  down  in 
the  Presidential  election  next  year,  and  the  Southern  votes  counted. 
The  Sentinel  published  this  week,  the  extracts  from  Kelly's3  speech 
against  the  "poor  whites"  of  the  South,  estimated  by  him  at  more 
than  one  half  of  the  population.  A  greater  libel  never  was  put  forth 
against  a  brave  and  generous  people.  Helper's  No-joque4  shews  the 
negroes  what  use  radicalism  has  for  them.  The  recent  votes  in  Ohio, 
New  Jersey,  etc.,  confirms  the  purpose  to  deny  them  any  thing  like 
equality.  And  Kelly's  speech  shows  the  unfortunate  poor  what  it 
thinks  of  them. 

Without  intending  to  threaten,  let  those  timid  men  who  have  been 
forced  into  leagues  to  save  themselves  from  confiscation,  take  care 
into  whose  hands  they  fall.  Radicalism  is  going  down;  it  can't  much 
longer  deal  in  vengeances,  or  give  protection  against  due  punishment 
for  crime.  Those  who  are  their  dupes  &  tools  may  themselves  have  to 
answer  for  sedition  or  treason  against  the  people  of  the  State. 

There  are  two  or  three  taxes,  that,  may  be  made  intelligible  to 
laboring  men  of  all  colors.  2  xh  cts.  a  pound  on  all  cotton  produced — 
equal  to  18  dollars  in  every  100  at  the  present  price.  There  is  no  tax  at 
all  at  the  North.  Every  laborer  gets  a  share  of  crop  or  money  wages,  & 
is  affected  to  the  amount  of  $18.  in  the  100. 
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Every  pound  of  manufactured  Tobacco  is  taxed  40  cts.  pr  lb.  It  may 
be  worth  but  ten  cts.  There  [is]  no  tax  at  North,  where  tobacco  is  not 
produced. 

A  Gallon  of  Brandy  is  worth  50  or  75  cts.,  but  there  is  a  Tax  of  $2. 
for  the  privilege  of  making  it  or  using  it.  Do  the  leagues  which  swear 
men  to  support  the  party  tell  them  that  this  party  is  thus  oppressing 
the  labor  of  the  country — is  taxing  our  country  without  letting  us  be 
heard  by  representation  in  Congress,  etc. 

When  you  get  to  Lincolnton,  or  before,  if  you  could  borrow  4th. 
Vol.  of  Devereux  &  Battle's  reports,  p.  20,  and  read  in  your  remarks, 
the  head  note  of  the  case  of  State  vs  Manuel,  it  might  be  useful.  The 
case  decides,  that  "According  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  all  human 
beings  in  it  fall  within  one  of  two  classes,  to  wit,  aliens  &  citizens. 
Foreigners,  unless  made  members  of  the  State  continue  aliens.  Slaves 
manumitted  here  become  freemen,  and  if  born  within  it,  are  citizens 
of  North  Carolina;  and  all  free  persons  born  within  the  State  are  citi- 
zens of  the  State. 

']The  possession  of  political  power  (the  power  to  vote)  is  not 
essential  to  constitute  a  citizen;  for  [if]  it  were,  then  women,  minors, 
and  those  who  have  not  paid  public  taxes,  are  not  citizens." 

Negroes  then  are  entitled  to  every  protection  against  wrong,  with- 
out voting.  And  it  is  no  injustice  to  refuse  them  the  right  to  vote,  any 
more  than  it  would  be  to  refuse  one  of  them  an  office,  for  which  he  is 
not  fit.  There  is  no  danger  of  their  being  returned  to  slavery,  if  the 
Courts  and  Judges  of  the  State  are  allowed  to  uphold  her  laws. 

Your  Mother  is  preparing  for  a  large  company  tonight — sorry  that 
Rob't  will  not  get  here,  as  expected. 

We  have  nearly  finished  sowing  wheat,  near  30  Bush^,  have  no[t] 
made  arrangements  yet  for  next  year.  Jim  is  to  leave  Estes  place — 
Corn  not  yet  gathered  there. 

Affectionately 


Apparently  Graham  was  confusing  the  manufacturer  Edwin  Michael  Holt,  who  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  convention  of  1868,  and  Dr.  Michael  W.  Holt,  twice  a  member  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  293;  Lefler  and  Wager,  Orange  County,  330, 
354. 

2  At  one  time  John  R.  Hogan,  of  Chapel  Hill,  was  Republican  candidate  for  coroner  of 
Orange  County.  Political  broadside,  William  A.  Graham  Papers,  Southern  Historical  Col- 
lection, University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

3  William  Darrah  Kelley  (1814-1890)  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia  who  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  congressman.  Elected  in  1860,  he  served  thirty  years.  After  various  endeavors  (um- 
brella maker,  copyreader,  and  jeweler's  apprentice),  Kelley  read  law  and,  in  1841,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  caused  him  to  abandon  the  Democratic  party, 
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and  he  became  a  founder  of  the  Republican  party  in  Pennsylvania.  When  the  Civil  War 
came,  Kelley  favored  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  effort  and  supported  emancipation 
and  Negro  suffrage.  He  embraced  the  "state  suicide"  theory  and  joined  the  Radical  Re- 
publicans in  promoting  military  reconstruction.  Perhaps  because  of  his  twenty  years  on  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Kelley  changed  from  the  advocacy  of  free  trade  to  ex- 
treme protectionism.  His  fiscal  conservatism  also  led  him  to  favor  laws  prohibiting  the  ex- 
portation of  precious  metals.  In  additon  to  being  one  of  the  most  effective  Republican 
orators  in  Congress,  Kelley  published  three  books:  Speeches,  Addresses,  and  Letters  on  Industrial 
and  Financial  Questions  (1872),  Lincoln  and  Stanton  (1885),  and  The  Old  South  and  the  New  (1888). 
Hugh  T.  Lefler,  "William  Darrah  Kelley,"  DAB,  X,  299-300. 

4In  1857  Hinton  Rowan  Helper  (1829-1909),  of  Rowan  (now  Davie)  County,  published  a 
significant  indictment  of  the  southern  slavery  system  entitled  77?^  Impending  Crisis  in  the 
South.  A  product  of  lower  socioeconomic  white  society,  Helper,  though  a  Negrophobe, 
blamed  southern  backwardness  on  the  slave  system,  attacked  the  slaveholding  class,  and 
justified  servile  insurrection.  His  influential  book  was  widely  denounced  but  seldom  read  in 
the  South.  The  Republican  party  circulated  the  book  as  an  1860  campaign  document.  After 
serving  as  consul  to  Buenos  Aires  from  1861  to  1866,  Helper  authored  several  books  de- 
nouncing the  Negro  as  a  threat  to  white  labor  and  devoted  himself  to  writing  "the  Negro 
out  of  America  .  .  .  and  out  of  existence."  No-Joque  was  a  hysterical  and  violent  attack 
against  the  Negro  race,  matched  only  by  his  Negroes  in  Negroland.  In  later  life  Helper  was 
obsessed  by  the  futile  idea  of  a  railroad  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  De- 
spite his  keen  intellect  and  a  genius  akin  to  madness,  Helper  was  impoverished  in  his  last 
days.  He  committed  suicide  and  was  buried  by  strangers  in  Washington.  Few  remembered 
that  this  man  had  in  the  1850s  provoked  an  emotional  furor  which  contributed  to  sectional 
uneasiness  and  to  the  coming  of  war.  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  "Hinton  Rowan 
Helper,"  DAB,  VIII,  517-518. 


William  A.  Graham  to  David  L.  Swain     a&H:  swain 

Hillsboro', 
November  11,  1867. 

I  return  herewith  Col.  Wheeler's  letter,  for  the  perusal  of  which  I 
am  much  obliged.  I  directed  the  Editors  of  the  Sentinel  to  send  copies 
of  my  letter  of  the  10th.  ult.  to  the  Raleigh  meeting,  to  the  National 
Intelligencer,  and  N.Y.  Herald,  supposing  it  might  have  some  influ- 
ence in  the  Northern  elections  if  published  there.  But  I  do  not  learn 
that  either  has  taken  any  notice  of  it.  There  is  so  great  a  dread  of 
Radical  revenge  among  our  people,  and  so  little  concert  of  action, 
even  among  conservative  men,  that  I  fear  the  Convention  question 
will  be  carried  in  the  affirmative;  and  then  a  new  struggle  will  begin 
as  to  who  shall  control  it.  Intrigues,  threats,  and  blandishments  from 
Congress,  which  will  be  in  session  at  the  same  time,  may  countervail 
the  defensive  influences  at  home,  unless  a  bolder  tone  is  assumed, 
than  has  been  maintained  hitherto.  The  letter  of  Col.  D.  Carter,1 
lately  published,  assuming  the  ground  at  this  day  that  the  Convention 
should  be  voted  down,  is  no  doubt  a  surprize  upon  his  late  radical 
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associates;  this,  the  main  feature  of  it,  makes  amends  for  the  gross 
errors  that  we  could  have  had  peace  in  1864,  and  with  it  have  saved 
slavery,  and  the  wretched  fabrication  that  the  Southern  States  have 
been  kept  out  of  the  Union,  by  not  exhibiting  a  loyal  feeling,  8c  by 
electing  secessionists  to  Congress, — N.C.  excepted.  The  statement  is 
not  true  in  fact,  and  the  only  solution  of  the  course  of  Congress,  is 
that  the  occasion  has  been  seized  to  endeavour  to  subdue  the  Southern 
States  without  regard  to  merit  or  demerit,  to  radical  partisanship. 

The  nomination  of  Hedrick2  yesterday,  shews  that  no  white  man 
can  be  found  in  Orange  Co.,  of  sufficient  consideration  for  a  candi- 
date of  the  blacks,  though  a  few  whites,  his  connexions,  were  present, 
and  no  doubt  prompted  the  movement.  He  would  doubtless  receive 
all  the  votes  that  shall  be  cast  for  him  by  the  name  of  "Shadrack," 
"Slam  Bang,"  or  the  "Man  in  the  Moon,"  and  the  nomination  is  the 
best  commentary  that  can  [be]  given,  on  the  fitness  of  his  nominors 
for  the  elective  franchise. 

I  have  received  a  good  many  catalogues  8c  other  documents  from  the 
Colleges  of  the  Country,  &  find  the  "University  system,"  so  called,  has 
been  fully  discussed  for  forty  years  past.  Gov'r  Fish  has  furnished  me 
two  pamphlets  of  Dr.  Barnard,  in  which  it  is  handled  very  elaborately. 
Mr.  Battle  wishes  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  within  the  next  fort- 
night. I  cannot  attend  before  the  session  of  the  Federal  Court.  Person 
and  Alamance  command  me  for  the  ensuing  two  weeks. 

The  "Bench  &  Bar"  is  a  poor  affair,3 — the  attempt  to  depreciate 
Taney4  as  a  lawyer,  shews  the  subserviency  to  the  petty  despotism 
which  is  dwarfing  everything  in  the  nation. 

Very  faithfully  Yours, 

[P.S.]  My  son  Rob't,  after  two  years  of  pretty  successful  plantation 
management,  during  which  he  has  kept  up  some  conversancy  with 
study,  has  leased  out  his  farm,  and  will,  in  a  week  or  two,  go  to  the 
University  of  Va.  to  commence  the  study  of  Medicine;  that  is  said  to 
be  an  excellent  department  of  the  Institution. 

But  I  see  that  the  greatest  lights  of  that  profession  are  urging  the 
abandonment  of  the  University  system  in  its  study,  and  an  adoption 
of  examinations  in  liberal  science,  before  matriculation  in  any  Medi- 
cal College. 


1  David  Miller  Carter  (1830-1877),  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  was  a 
Beaufort  County  lawyer  and  planter.  He  was  captain  and  later  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
Fourth  North  Carolina  Regiment,  but  he  sustained  a  disabling  wound  at  Seven  Pines  and 
was  subsequently  assigned  to  duty  as  judge  of  a  military  court  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 
Carter  was  elected  to  represent  Beaufort  County  in  the  North  Carolina  legislatures  of  1862 
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and  1864.  Clark,  North  Carolina  Regiments,  I,  231,  244,  267,  V,  8;  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Govern- 
ment, 329,  331. 

The  letter  referred  to,  dated  November  1,  1867,  was  written  to  John  Pool.  In  it  Carter  op- 
posed a  convention  and  demanded  the  overthrow  of  congressional  reconstruction.  Carter's 
letter  was  published  in  the  Sentinel  on  November  9,  1867. 

2 Benjamin  S.  Hedrick. 

3 This  reference  is  presumably  to  L.  J.  Bigelow's  Bench  and  Bar,  which  was  published  in 
1867. 

4Roger  Brooke  Taney  (1777-1864),  of  Maryland,  was  chief  justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  1836-1864.  He  was  best  known  for  three  important  cases  involving  sectional 
issues:  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford,  Ableman  v.  Booth,  and  Ex  parte  Merryman.  Taney  was  un- 
sympathetic with  the  northern  war  efforts  to  preserve  the  Union;  he  believed  that  force 
should  not  have  been  used  to  prevent  secession.  CDAB,  1042-1043. 


George  W.  Brooks  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Brandon, 
Mississippi. 
November  13th.,  1867. 

The  Telegraphic  Dispatches  announced  some  weeks  ago,  that  many 
prominent  men  in  N.C.  were  proposing  to  reorganize  the  old  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  response  to  the  efforts  of  the  Northern  Democracy,  in 
behalf  of  Constitutional  equality.  It  strikes  us  here  that  the  people  of 
the  South  ought  to  unite,  and  rally  around  the  flag  of  our  friends 
there,  who  are  doing  such  yeoman  service  and  that  without  distinc- 
tion of  old  party  divisions,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  take  steps  to 
organize  under  the  democratic  Banner. 

Should  you  favor  such  a  course  of  policy,  I  ask  that  you  will  give 
me  your  views,  which  will  greatly  aid  us  in  uniting  public  opinion  in 
that  direction.  We  hold  that  we  must  unite  with  the  Northern  Demo- 
crats to  defeat  the  Radicals  North  and  South. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  on  this  subject,  I  am,  Governor, 

Your  friend, 
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William  Nathan  Harrell  Smith 

William  N.  H.  Smith  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Murfreesboro', 
November  22nd., 
[1867.] 

Your  letter  of  the  8th.  inst.  was  received  in  usual  time,  and  I  have 
continually  urged  upon  our  conservative  friends  the  deep  interest  we 
had  in  securing  the  control  of  the  State  convention.  In  this,  there  was 
a  general  concurrence  of  opinion,  and  yet  so  much  of  oppression  has 
been  practiced  upon  the  people,  and  [made]  fruitless  their  former 
efforts,  under  the  policy  of  President  Johnson,  to  reorganize  a 
Government  for  the  State,  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  the 
situation,  that  I  fear  the  result  of  the  elections  will  disclose  a  very 
meagre  white  vote,  and  hazard  the  loss  of  the  State.  In  this  County, 
with  a  negro  majority  of  registered  voters,  who,  if  united,  could  have 
commanded  success,  we  have,  thro'  their  division,  been  able  to  send 
an  excellent,  practical,  but  an  unpretending  and  plain  man,  our  dele- 
gate1 by  a  small  majority  of  9,  I  believe.  In  Gates  County,  where  the 
white  voters  outnumber  the  black  350  or  400,  thro'  a  want  of  timely 
and  concerted  action,  there  is  probably  elected  a  worthless  white  man2 
by  the  negro  vote.  His  affiliation  with  the  negroes  and  his  voluntary 
acceptance  of  social  position  with  them  constitute  his  chief  claims  to 
their  support. 
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I  did  not  propose,  as  I  was  myself  disfranchised,  to  take  any  active 
part  in  the  late  elections,  or  attempt  to  influence  or  advise  voters,  but 
I  could  not  refuse,  when  asked,  to  give  counsel  as  to  our  course  of 
duty  and  true  policy  in  the  present  crisis,  and  especially  to  give  a 
timely  warning  to  the  newly  enfranchised  class.  But  my  effort  was 
unavailing  on  them,  few  would  come  in  the  Court  House  to  listen, 
and  all  were  set  in  their  purpose  to  go  together.  Their  minds  are  poi- 
soned, and  prejudice  and  hate  seem  to  have  taken  possession  of  their 
minds,  and  excluded  the  friendly  feelings  to  which  a  state  of  slavery 
gave  rise  between  the  races.  We  had  in  our  midst  a  Missionary  Orator 
from  Washington  City,  a  Dr.  Thomas,  whose  efforts  however,  never 
promoted  the  cause,  whose  advocate  he  came  to  be. 

I  told  the  negroes,  and  I  am  gratified  to  find  your  views  in  this  are 
parallel  with  those  expressed  by  Judge  Fowle  and  others,  that  they 
were  not,  in  masse,  qualified  to  vote,  and  as  their  best  friend,  I  was 
unwilling  to  see  them  all  vote.  And  that  there  should  be  some  prop- 
erty, or  other  qualification,  applied  to  them.  But  the  business  of  mak- 
ing them  citizens  seems  to  have  engrossed  their  minds  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  thought  of  labor,  and  I  am  apprehensive  our  industrial  interests 
must  languish  &  decline  more  and  more,  until  want  and  famine,  with 
theft,  robbery,  and  other  crimes  always  connected  with  them,  will  be 
universal  in  the  South. 

The  white  vote  of  Hertford,  I  presume,  is  against  a  Convention,  but 
the  negro  vote  entire,  with  a  few  white  votes,  is  for  a  Convention. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Convention  to  be  held  the  14th.  of  Dec'r  may 
secure  harmony  and  concert  among  all  conservative  men  in  the  State, 
and  unite  us  in  a  line  of  action  that  will,  hereafter,  command  our  full 
strength. 

I  shall  always  be  gratified  to  hear  from  you,  and  to  know  your 
views  of  our  situation.  There  is  no  one  in  our  State  for  whose  advice  I 
have  a  higher  respect. 

I  am,  very  truly,  etc., 
Yours, 

Maj.  in  Hertford  for  Convention      183 
Plurality  for  J.  B.  Hare  9 


\Jackson  B.  Hare  represented  Hertford  County  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1868. 
Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  846. 

2 Thomas  L.  Hoffler.  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  846. 
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William  E.  Pell  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

At  Home, 

Monday,  Nov.  25th.,  1867. 

Dear  Gov: 

I  am  so  unwell  I  fear  I  shall  not  see  you.  Events  crowd  upon  us 
— many  are  timid  and  helpless,  but  the  friends  of  liberty  and  justice 
and  truth  must  not  falter  or  tire. 

I  hope  you  will  consent  to  come  to  the  Conservative  Convention  on 
the  1 1th.  of  December.  And  in  view  of  that  fact,  I  beg  that  you  will,  in 
view  of  the  crisis,  take  time  beforehand  to  prepare  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Convention,  to  be  signed  by  its  officers,  "An  appeal  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  setting  forth  the  whole 
matter,  calmly,  honestly,  and  fairly.  Let  it  be  full — take  time  and 
space.  I  know  it  imposes  on  you  a  task,  but  who  can,  or  will,  do  it  so 
well  as  yourself?  And  I  think  it  highly  important.  The  effect  on  the 
Northern  mind  must  be  good,  and  indeed,  upon  our  own  people. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  contend  as  Union  men  that  the  Union 
has  not  been  destroyed — that  the  States  are  still  in — as  shown  by  every 
branch  of  the  government — that  when  the  Confederates  surrendered, 
though  unconditionally,  yet  it  was  with  the  full  knowledge  and  belief 
that  we  were  still  in  the  Union,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Show  the  quietness,  the  submission,  the  loyalty  of  the 
Southern  people,  their  readiness  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
government,  however  ruinous,  for  the  sake  of  peace.  That  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  left  the  Southern  people  the  poorest  on  earth — that  the 
entire  property  of  the  South  is  already  covered  with  debt  in  some 
form.  That  the  Southern  people  do  not  owe  the  negro  any  thing — 
that  his  slavery  for  only  240  years  had  been  so  mild,  so  improving, 
that  a  totally  barbarous  race  had  made  greater  progress  in  civilization 
and  religion  than  ever  before  known.  That  Christianity  had  made 
greater  progress  among  them,  [than]  had  been  effected  by  all  other 
missions  of  the  world  at  a  less  cost  than  all  others. 

That  the  rearing,  feeding,  clothing,  protection,  medicine,  and  reli- 
gious condition  of  the  negro  had  cost  the  South  more  than  the  South 
is  worth.  Hence  its  indebtedness  and  prostration  at  the  loss  of  the 
negro.  All  the  Southern  wealth  was  in  the  negro,  when  that  is  gone, 
all  is  gone. 

Show  our  readiness  to  confirm  the  freedom  of  the  negro,  to  give 
him  all  the  civil  rights  of  freedom,  etc.  That  we  do  not  deny  even 
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political  rights  to  any  who  can  worthily  use  them,  but  we  must 
oppose  universal  negro  suffrage,  because  of  their  unfitness,  and  the 
dangers  to  society  and  to  the  government  from  such  a  universal  fran- 
chise. The  late  election  shews  their  unfitness,  etc.,  etc.  We  want  some- 
thing not  to  meet  the  extravagant  views  of  the  Copperheads,  but  the 
reasonable  and  moderate  demands  of  Conservative  men  of  all  parties. 

I  believe  if  you  will  do  that  work  for  the  Convention,  and  take  time 
to  have  it  done  as  you  alone  can  do  it,  good  will  result  from  it.  I  beg, 
in  behalf  of  the  Conservatives,  you  will  prepare  it  for  us. 


Young  Mens  Christian  Association  to 

William  A.  Graham  unc 

Raleigh,  N.C., 
Dec.  4th.,  1867. 

On  behalf  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  this  City,  we 
very  earnestly  solicit  that  you  will  deliver  a  Lecture  during  the  present 
Winter. 

Our  design  in  having  a  course  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Associ- 
ation, (and  the  public)  is  to  encourage  a  healthful,  and  (we  would  fain 
hope)  growing  taste  for  literary  entertainment,  to  check  the  fondness  for 
lighter  amusement,  and  to  secure  such  means  as  may  enable  us  to  carry 
on  the  benevolent  schemes  of  the  Association.  In  these  things  we  feel 
assured  you  would  be  willing  to  aid  us,  and  beg  that  if  it  be  in  your 
power  you  will  accede  to  our  desire,  and  favour  us  either  early  or  late  in 
the  season,  or  whenever  it  may  best  suit  your  engagements. 

Hoping  for  a  kind  consideration  of  our  request,  and  a  speedy  reply, 
we  subscribe  ourselves, 

Very   respectfully, 
Your  obed't  Servt's 

(Wm.  S.  Lacy1 
Committee        I  John   Armstrong2 

(W.  J.  Young3 

P.S.  Of  course  all  your  expenses  will  be  defrayed.  The  proceeds  of  the 
lecture  are  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 


1  William  S.  Lacy,  of  Wake  County,  a  son  of  Drury  Lacy,  was  a  Presbyterian  minister 
who  served  as  chaplain  in  the  Forty-seventh  North  Carolina  Regiment  in  the  last  two  years 
of  the  Civil  War.  In  that  capacity  he  conducted  a  Christian  Association  and  an  Educational 
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Institute  for  the  improvement  of  the  soldiers  he  served.  After  the  war  he  was  a  pastor  in 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Clark,  North  Carolina  Regiments,  VI,  616. 

2John  Armstrong  has  not  been  further  identified. 

3W.  J.  Young  was  secretary  of  the  Raleigh  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Founded 
in  1859,  the  association's  purpose  was  "to  visit  the  sick,  administer  to  the  wants  of  the 
needy,  establish  Sunday  Schools,  distribute  tracts,"  etc.  Amis,  Historical  Raleigh,  90. 


William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  to  William  A.  Graham       unc 


Ingleside, 
December  11th.,  1867. 


My  dear  Father, 


Geo.  and  I  returned  from  Amazonia  last  night.  We  would  have 
remained  longer  but  for  the  condition  of  Kerr's  family.  The  Crop  is  as 
follows:  Corn  1050  bus.  +  150  rent  from  Glenn  =  1200  Bs.  Cotton  16325 
lbs.  of  first  class  Cotton,  and  about  1700  of  inferior  =18,025  lbs.  +  1600 
lbs.  from  Glenn  +  2100  from  Tobe  = 
18025 

1600 

2100  =  21,725.  Glenn's  rent  had  all  been  paid,  there  was  still  500  lbs.  due 
from  Tobe,  which  I  directed  Kerr  to  go  after  today.  I  took  Cotton  from 
the  negros  at  3  cts.  pr.  lb.,  in  payment  of  their  debts,  and  received  1349 
lbs.  in  this  way.  Also  16^  bus.  of  Corn  at  90  cts.  I  also  transferred  a  debt  of 
$11.12  from  Dave  Mason  to  Sol.  McLean,  which  will  leave  us  owing  him 
about  $34.00  at  Christmas.  He  insisted  on  money.  We  received  as  his 
share,  21  bus.  Corn,  309  lbs.  of  Cotton,  and  4  bus.  Wheat,  besides  a  few 
dozen  oats.  Kerr  had  not  quite  finished  picking  out  Cotton,  had  out  1400 
lbs.  of  the  inferior,  but  thought  there  was  enough  left  to  certainly  make 
1700.  He  killed  the  eleven  hogs  he  had  up  when  we  were  there, — 
averaged  138.  (running  from  78  &  104  to  200.)  He  has  four  more  up,  (2 
sows,  just  weaned  pigs,  &  2  hogs  from  Robert's)  There  are  now  35  hogs, 
(27  of  which  are  pigs)  on  the  place,  3  sows  to  have  pigs  soon,  Twenty 
four  Sheep.  I  picked  out  5  Cattle,  (the  steer,  2  old  Cows,  &  2  yearlings)  for 
which  I  ask  $100.00.  A  butcher  will  be  to  see  them  next  week. 

He  has  sown  40  bus.  Wheat,  and  it  is  well  put  in,  with  something  over 
one  hundred  loads  of  manure:  also  40  bus.  of  Oats,  Sc  4  bus.  rye.  He 
calculates  to  sow  25  bus.  more  of  oats  in  the  spring.  Simpson  has  lately 
died,  and  Kerr  did  not  go  to  Chester.  Thompson  had  worked  on  the  gin, 
and  it  does  a  little  better.  He  sent  for  the  bagging  to  day.  I  directed  him  to 
meet  me  in  Charlotte  on  Thursday,  19th.  inst.,  with  four  or  five  bales  of 
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Cotton.  I  hope  to  carry  down  a  load  at  that  time.  Please  send  up  a  Can  by 
that  time,  to  put  the  lard  in.  He  has  nothing  suitable. 

I  divided  the  Crop  with  the  negroes.  Wrote  up  a  contract  from  the 
copy  you  sent,  giving  one  third  of  corn  and  wheat,  (after  deducting  seed) 
and  one  fourth  of  Cotton, — they  to  find  themselves.  I  thought  that  was 
fair,  we  will  save  about  $20.  pr.  hand  at  that.  They  are  anxious  to  work 
in  different  companies.  I  told  them  after  Mr.  Kerr  got  all  the  hands  in  for 
next  year  (directed  him  to  hire  14  or  15)  if  they  would  divide  themselves 
into  three  parties  I  thought  you  would  consent  to  it  but  knew  you  would 
not  for  each  man  to  have  a  separate  farm.  I  believe  you  can  make  more  in 
that  way  but  still  have  left  the  question  open  for  your  decision.  Ned  Sc 
sons,  Chambers  and  others,  (  (9)  Nine  in  all)  signed.  Jim  told  me  to  put 
his  name  down,  but  he  would  not  make  his  mark  until  he  heard  whether 
you  would  consent  to  the  "squad  system"  as  he  would  be  compelled  to 
work  where  he  could  put  his  boys  in  as  he  could  not  feed  them  in 
idleness.  Please  write  me  at  Charlotte  by  19th.  inst.  if  you  consent  to  the 
plan.  They  are  all  to  work  together  until  the  crop  is  planted,  and  to  come 
together  again  as  soon  as  it  is  laid  by,  to  work  so  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
including  fodder  pulling. 

Ned's  son,  Milton,  will  return,  and  Kerr  expects  to  get  a  Cousin  of 
Ned's  with  4  (four)  hands,  which  will  about  fill  the  bill. 

Brother  Joe's  March  pigs  averaged  about  140  lbs. 

I  have  killed  10  hogs  averaging  175  lbs.,  have  7  more,  which  I  hope 
will  average  125.  Hope  to  sell  $125.  worth  of  cattle  this  week,  two 
butchers  are  to  be  at  my  house. 

Don's  behaviour  has  been  such  that  I  cannot  keep  him.  The  other 
hands  I  don't  wish  to  keep.  Henry  will  come  to  me  after  Christmas.  I 
will,  however,  write  you  more  at  length  from  home. 

Clover  seed  is  now  worth  only  $7.  pr.  bus.  in  Baltimore.  I  think  you 
can  sow  6  or  8  bus.  to  great  advantage  at  Amazonia.  Should  be  sown  in 
Feb.,  so  as  to  pasture  with  the  hogs. 

All  here  send  love  to  all. 

Y'r  affect'  Son, 

P.S.  I  can  spare  you  a  thousand  pounds  of  meat  if  you  wish  it.  Please  let 
me  know  in  your  next. 
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George  W.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham1  unc 

[Ingleside,] 
[December  11,  1867] 

My  dear  father: 

Willie  has  given  you  an  account  of  affairs  at  the  lower  place,  and 
consequently,  I  write  only  a  few  lines. 

Willie  forgot  to  say  that  there  were  1 6  or  1 8  head  of  cattle  on  the  place. 
Kerr  did  not  know  the  exact  number.  I  sent  a  boy  to  bring  them  up  before 
I  left,  but  he  brought  only  the  milk  cows  and  the  steer  all  of  which 
looked  well. 

The  mules  and  horses  seem  to  be  well  cared  for. 

Please  say  to  Mr.  Hill2  that  bro.  Joe's  dog  Jack  got  away  the  night  he 
reached  Willie's,  and  has  not  been  heard  of  since.  Willie  thinks  that 
some  of  the  negroes  turned  him  loose,  thinking  he  belonged  to  him.  I 
think  it  very  probable,  as  he  does  not  intend  to  hire  them  next  year. 

Tell  Gus  his  dog  that  Willie  was  keeping  for  him  died  last  summer. 
Love  to  all. 

Your  aff  Son, 


xThis  letter  was  written  on  the  back  of  the  preceding  letter  from  William  A.  Graham,  Jr., 
to  his  father. 

2Thomas  Blount  Hill,  Joseph  Graham's  father-in-law. 


James  A.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 


Graham,  N.C. 
Dec   12th1867 


My  dear  Father: 


If  I  had  known  that  there  was  an  extra  Court  at  Greensboro  this  week  I 
think  I  should  have  gone  up  there  for  a  day  or  two  in  order  to  get 
somewhat  acquainted  with  the  people.  The  Military  Commander  there 
issues  his  orders  in  cases  in  this  Court  whenever  he  sees  fit.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  this  morning  that  he  is  soon  to  be  sent  to  some  other  point  and  this 
district  put  under  the  Post  Commandant  at  Raleigh,  who,  I  believe, 
seldom  if  ever  interferes  with  civil  suits. 
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There  is  nothing  new. 


Love  to  all 
Affectionately  Your  Son 


George  N.  Eaton  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Baltimore 
Decern.  13th  1867 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  9th  inst.  you  will  see  by  the  pamphlet  which  I 
send  you  by  mail  today  that  the  meeting  in  Richmond  in  January  is 
appointed  for  the  third  Tuesday,  which  will  be  the  18th. 

In  regard  to  free  passes,  my  impression  is  that  nothing  was  settled 
upon.  Except  to  have  them  procured  for  the  agent  only;  and  I  know  of 
no  case,  but  that  you  mention,  where  members  of  the  Board  have  them.  I 
think  it  was  the  general  understanding  that  the  travelling  Expenses  of 
the  members  should  be  provided  for  by  the  b4;  and  Mr.  Peabody  Espe- 
cially Expressed  his  desire  to  me  that  they  (the  trustees)  should  be  at  no 
Expense  for  the  travel,  though  I  believe  there  was  no  formal  action  upon 
the  subject. 

I  hear  nothing  lately  of  the  meeting  in  January,  but  Dr.  Sears  is 
travelling  in  the  South,  I  hope  will  have  a  good  supply  of  work  ready  for 
us.  By  the  absence  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  and  also  of  Bishop  Mclvaine,  the 
Chnof  the  Exec  Committee,  the  main  Business  has  devolved  upon  the 
agent,  and  we  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  what  he  shall  have 
prepared  for  us,  for  what  we  shall  do,  when  we  meet. 


William  A.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham,  Jr.         a&h 

Hillsboro' 
Decr.  16th  1867 

Dear  Wm 

I  received  your  letter  with  George's  note  indorsed  in  it,  this  morning. 
Observing  that  you  are  to  be  in  Charlotte  on  Thursday  the  19tn  inst.  I 
regret  that  it  had  not  been  a  day  or  two  later,  as  I  have  made  an 
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engagement  to  be  there  on  professional  business  with  a  gentleman  in 
Burke  on  Saturday  the  21st.  I  expect  to  go  up  in  the  train  of  friday  night, 
and  will  probably  take  lodgings  at  the  Hotel  for  one  day.  If  any  thing 
should  require  me  to  go  to  Lepers  on  monday  I  could  do  so,  but  shall 
not,  unless  it  be  necessary.  I  had  written  you,  that  I  had  made  arrange- 
ments by  which  it  became  not  indispensable  to  sell  cotton  at  once;  but 
you  may  as  well  sell  the  Five  Bales:  give  Kerr  enough  to  pay  Solomon, 
and  some  for  himself:  and  leave  the  rest  with  your  Aunt  for  me,  if  you  do 
not  remain  till  I  come.  The  arrangement  you  have  made  with  the 
negroes  may  answer;  if  it  be  necessary  to  divide  them,  I  must  rely  on  you 
to  measure  the  grounds  and  divide  them  off,  at  the  rate  of  15  acres  to  the 
hand — say  10  of  corn  8c  Five  of  cotton,  or  half  of  each.  I  doubt  whether 
they  will  agree  as  to  the  division;  as  each  will  desire  the  best  lot  of  land, 
Mules  etc. — though  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
feeding  them.  I  do  not  agree  to  your  policy  of  selling  yearlings  or  young 
cattle.  Where  one  has  forage  8c  pasture,  as  we  have,  they  should  be  kept 
till  they  are  grown.  I  would  rather  buy  than  sell  young  ones,  take  pains 
with  them  8c  sell  again.  The  steer  at  the  lower  place  should  bring  a  good 
price.  I  am  fattening  an  ox  here,  8c  will  not  need  him. 


Alphonso  C.  Avery  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Morganton  Dec  20th  1867 


Our  friends  in  this  [section]  are  looking  anxiously  for  a  move  on  your 
part  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  conservative  convention  at  Raleigh.  They 
fear  that  Gen  Canby  will  order  an  election  of  the  ratification  of  the 
constitution,  as  soon  as  it  shall  have  been  framed  and  on  short  notice, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  thorough  organization  of  the  conservatives,  if, 
as  is  proposed,  we  await  the  adjournment  of  the  convention.  Are  we  not 
warranted  in  maintaining  that  any  constitution,  which  they  may  frame, 
will  be  utterly  subversive  of  our  liberties  and  should  be  voted  down?  I 
hope,  you  may  succeed  in  effecting  a  compromise  in  the  case  of  Carter 
vs.  Hoke1  and  others.  But  you  will  find  at  least  some  of  the  parties  very 
wary  and  as  unscrupulous  in  their  statements  as  they  have  been  in  their 
conduct  of  the  whole  affair. 


1  There  had  been  a  case  in  Morganton  which  involved  Graham.  Thomas  D.  Carter  had 
retained  Graham  as  his  counsel  in  the  case  Thomas  D.  Carter  v.  Sumner,  Hutchinson,  Hoke  & 
Others,  which  evolved  over  the  sale  of  the  Cranberry  Iron  Works.  B.  L.  Gaither  denied  to 
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Graham  that  he  had  any  authority  to  act  for  the  defense,  although  he  admitted  he  had 
acted  as  their  counsel  in  searching  the  title.  A.  C.  Avery  corroborated  Carter's  statements. 


Jonathan  Worth  to  Andrew  Johnson1  unc 

Executive  Department  of  N.C., 

Raleigh, 

December  31st.,  1867. 

In  my  letter  to  you  of  the  23rd.  Oct.  last,  I  said  "A  practice  has 
prevailed  in  this  State  and  still  prevails  of  having  citizens  arrested  and 
imprisoned  by  Military  authority  upon  charges  often  made  by  per- 
sons of  bad  character, — the  charges  and  the  names  of  the  persons 
preferring  them, — being  concealed  from  the  party  arrested.  General 
arrests  have  been  made  in  this  State,  and  the  accused  transferred  to 
distant  places  of  confinement  and  detained  as  prisoners  for  months 
without  preliminary  trial,  or  notice  of  the  cause  of  imprisonment.  I 
have  earnestly  remonstrated  against  the  iniquity  of  such  proceedings, 
to  Gen'l  Sickles  and  Gen'l  Canby.2  Today  I  am  informed  that  the 
Sheriff  of  Caswell,  Mr.  Jesse  C.  Griffith,  a  man  of  exemplary  charac- 
ter, personal  and  political,  has  been  arrested  and  carried  a  prisoner  to 
Charleston,  upon  some  unknown  charge,  preferred  by  one  Wm. 
Johnson  and  one  Tourgee,3  both  of  them  men  of  the  most  detestable 
moral  character.  No  form  of  Military  despotism  can  be  more  terrible 
to  the  orderly  citizen  than  these  summary  arrests,  and  imprisonment 
in  Forts  distant  from  the  homes  of  the  parties  arrested,  without  pre- 
liminary trial.  It  gives  mean  partizan  malevolence  a  feast  without  fear 
of  molestation." 

This  letter  was  referred  by  you  to  Gen'l  Grant,  who  transmitted  it 
to  Gen'l  Canby  for  his  remarks. 

Gen'l  Canby  some  three  weeks  ago  furnished  me  with  a  partial 
copy  of  his  remarks  to  Gen'l  Grant,  in  which,  among  other  things  he 
says  my  statement  to  you  "is  not  an  ingenuous  statement,"  that  ["]he 
(I)  knew  by  my  (his)  letter  of  Sept.  17th., '67,  that  in  one  of  the  cases 
cited  in  that  remonstrance,  the  arrests  were  made  at  the  request  of  his 
own  agents,  and  in  aid  of  the  Civil  authorities."  I  append  a  copy  of 
that  letter  dated  Sept.  17th.,  1867,  marked  A.  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  I  did  not  know  by  that  letter  that  the  arrests  were  made  at 
the  instance  of  my  Agents. 

Gen'l  Canby 's  reference  in  his  letter  to  Gen'l  Grant  to  the  terms 
"iniquity,"  and  "Military  oppression,"  used  by  me,  implies  that  these 
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terms,  as  he  thinks,  were  unwarrantably  used  by  me.  I  disclaim  using 
them  in  a  sense  which  could  be  justly  held  personally  offensive  to 
Gen'l  Canby,  but  they  were  apt  words  to  convey  my  idea  of  the  acts  to 
which  they  were  applied. 

In  the  same  communication,  Gen'l  C.  reflects  on  the  Legislative 
and  Judicial  authorities  of  the  State,  (most  unjustly,  as  I  believe) 
where  he  says  that  "by  ingenious  omissions  and  ingenious  construc- 
tions of  our  Amnesty  Act  of  December,  1866,  certain  citizens,  who 
were  loyal  to  the  United  States,  are  not  protected  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.  He  cites  particular  cases  to  sustain  his  proposition,  referring 
to  certain  exhibits  sent  to  Gen'l  Grant,  and  which  are  not  furnished 
to  me,  and  without  which  I  am  unable  to  appreciate  or  investigate  his 
specifications. 

He  also  says  my  definition  of  the  character  of  Tourgee  "is  not 
accepted,"  and  states  that  he  "was  a  Captain  of  the  105th.  Ohio  Vol. 
Infantry,  and  Judge  Advocate  of  the  14th.  Army  Corps."  After  the 
close  of  the  war  he  settled  in  Guilford  County,  in  this  State;  at  a  rural 
political  meeting  in  that  County  in  the  summer  of  1866,  he  was 
appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Phila.  Convention  of  September,  1866.  He 
there  made  a  speech,  as  reported  in  the  Herald  and  Tribune,  which  I 
suppose  went  the  rounds  of  the  Northern  press,  in  which  he  says  he 
had  been  recently  informed  by  a  Quaker  that  he  (the  Quaker)  had 
seen  fifteen  murdered  negroes  dragged  out  of  one  pond;  that  1200 
Union  Soldiers  who  had  settled  in  this  State  had  been  forced  to  sacri- 
fice their  property  and  leave  the  State,  because  neither  their  lives  or 
property  were  safe  in  this  State.  Everybody  in  this  State  knew  that 
these  were  malignant  falsehoods  and  slanders  on  our  people.  They 
gave  him  character  in  this  State.  I  have  heard  many  officers  of  the 
U.S.  speak  of  Tourgee.  I  never  heard  anybody  speak  of  him  but  with 
loathing  of  his  character.  He  is  a  delegate  from  Guilford  to  our 
approaching  Convention,  elected  over  a  highly  intelligent  and  edu- 
cated gentleman  who  has  been  a  consistent  Quaker  all  his  life — by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  great  body  of  the  more  intelligent  and  vir- 
tuous of  the  people,  on  account  of  disfranchisement  and  other  causes, 
did  not  go  to  the  polls. 

Of  Johnson  I  will  speak  in  the  sequel.  On  my  late  interview  with 
you,  I  gave  you  a  narrative  of  sundry  military  acts  in  this  State  which 
I  thought  justified  the  language  of  my  letter  to  you  of  the  23rd.  Oct. 
You  requested  me  to  state  the  facts  to  you  in  writing,  which  would 
have  been  done  sooner  but  for  severe  indisposition.  I  proceed  to 
comply  with  your  request,  beginning  with  the  recent  arrest  of  Grif- 
fith, Sheriff  of  Caswell  County. 
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Some  two  years  before  the  close  of  the  war,  Wm.  Johnson  was 
indicted  for  Burglary,  in  Rockingham  County.  He  was,  at  the  time, 
[a]  deserter  from  the  Confederate  Army.  His  younger  brother,  and  one 
Lea,  as  I  am  informed,  were  associated  with  him  in  the  commission 
of  the  crime.  It  was,  as  I  learn  from  the  Hon.  Thos.  Settle,  the  Solici- 
tor who  prosecuted  the  Indictment,  and  who  is  a  leading  Republican 
politician  of  this  State,  a  most  aggravated  burglary.  These  three  men 
entered  the  house  of  an  old  man  living  alone,  in  the  night  time, 
robbed  him  of  his  money,  and  other  effects,  and  left  him  tied,  no  one 
being  there  to  relieve  him.  Lea  and  the  younger  Johnson,  as  I  under- 
stand from  Gen'l  Canby's  letter  to  Gen'l  Grant,  were  arrested  and 
indicted  for  Larceny  and  convicted.  Gen'l  Canby  says  they  were  par- 
doned on  condition  of  entering  the  Confederate  Army;  of  this  I  know 
nothing,  but  deem  it  probable  (not  that  they  were  pardoned)  but  that 
no  judgment  was  prayed  against  them  on  this  condition.  I  have  heard 
they  did  enter  the  Confederate  Army,  and  that  the  younger  Johnson 
and  five  or  six  other  Confederate  soldiers,  about  the  time  of  the  sur- 
render of  Gen'l  Johnston,4  attempted  to  rob  the  house  of  Mr.  Lambert 
near  Greensboro.  Lambert,  also  a  Confederate  soldier,  was  then  at 
home  in  his  house  and  well  armed;  that  when  he  could  not  induce 
them  to  leave,  he  opened  fire  on  them,  and  killed  all  of  them  but  one, 
including  young  Johnson,  and  put  the  remaining  one  hors-de- 
combat5  by  a  wound.  Lambert  went  forthwith  to  Gen'l  Johnston,  and 
informed  him  of  what  had  occurred.  A  Court  of  Inquiry  was 
appointed,  who  acquitted  Lambert  of  all  blame.  Gen'l  Cox,6  Com- 
manding a  Division  or  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Army,  occupied  Greensboro 
soon  afterwards,  and  caused  an  inquiry  into  the  matter.  He  was 
honorably  acquitted,  and  applauded  by  both  Gen'ls  for  the  bravery  he 
exhibited  in  defending  his  castle,  tending  to  alarm  the  swarms  of  vil- 
lains then  preying  on  the  panic  stricken  citizens.  Wm.  Johnson 
escaped,  and  joined  the  U.S.  Army.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  came 
back,  was  arrested  in  Rockingham  County,  had  his  case  removed  for 
trial  to  Caswell,  was  defended  by  two  able  lawyers,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged.  His  Counsel  got  up  a  petition,  numerously 
signed,  asking  me  to  pardon  him.  The  grounds  on  which  clemency 
was  asked  for,  were  his  youth,  that  he  had  married  a  young  wife  since 
the  commission  of  the  offence,  that  the  enormity  of  his  crime  was 
mitigated  by  the  general  lawlessness  then  prevalent.  The  delegation 
then  representing  Caswell  in  the  Legislature,  waited  on  me  in  a  body 
and  pressed  me  to  pardon  him.  I  have  no  power  of  commutation.  I 
had  either  to  allow  him  to  be  hanged,  or  to  pardon  him  absolutely.  I 
respited  him,  hoping  the  General  Assembly  would  order  the  erection 
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of  a  Penitentiary,  which  I  had  recommended,  and  give  me  power  of 
commutation.  They  failed  to  pass  the  bill,  and  I  pardoned  him  on 
condition  he  would  pay  the  costs,  which  it  was  represented  he  would 
do,  but  afterwards,  learning  to  my  satisfaction  that  he  could  not  pay 
the  costs,  I  made  the  pardon  unconditional.  During  all  this  time 
nobody  pretended  that  he  was  a  U.S.  soldier,  or  in  any  way  in  the 
service  of  the  U.S.  when  he  committed  the  Burglary.  Nobody  pre- 
tended he  was  wrongfully  convicted.  I  am  furnished  by  Gen'l  Canby's 
elaborate  discussion  of  this  trial,  with  no  evidence  warranting  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  wrongfully  convicted,  unless  he  deems  the 
declaration  of  the  convict  satisfactory  evidence  that  while  he  was 
endeavoring  "to  make  his  escape  from  the  conscript  hunters,  he  and 
his  associates  entered  a  house,  and  without  doing  violence  to  any  one, 
took  therefrom  articles  of  food,  and  five  dollars  in  Confederate 
money,  to  the  value  in  all  of  $25.,  necessary  to  enable  him  to  reach 
the  Union  lines."  It  is  true  the  General  cites  as  foundation  for  the 
gravest  reflection  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Court,  the  statements 
made  by  Tourgee  (A)  and  sundry  reports  B.  C.  D.,  furnished  to  Gen'l 
Grant,  copies  of  which  are  not  sent  to  me.  He  says  "these  reports  were 
fully  supported  by  affidavits  and  corroborated  in  material  points  by 
the  records  of  the  Civil  Courts  of  North  Carolina."  As  to  these  affi- 
davits I  know  nothing.  I  would  most  gladly  have  copies  of  these  affi- 
davits and  exhibits;  but  if  the  General  means  to  charge  that  he  bases 
any  of  his  conclusions  prejudicial  to  our  Courts  on  the  records,  then  I 
emphatically  deny  that  they  furnish  any  such  proofs. 

By  an  ordinance  of  our  Convention  of  1865,  passed  Oct.  18th.,  1865, 
it  is  provided  that  "All  the  acts  and  doings  of  the  Civil  Officers  of  the 
State,  since  the  20th.  day  of  May,  1861,  done  or  which  may  be  done 
under  or  by  virtue  of  any  authority  purporting  to  be  the  law  of  the 
State,  which  is  consistent  with  its  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  shall  be  deemed  valid,  and  of  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  the  State  had  not,  on  that  day  or  since, 
attempted  to  secede  from  the  United  States." 

In  this  letter  to  Gen'l  Grant,  our  Military  ruler  makes  the  follow- 
ing astounding  and  terrific  announcement. 

"As  a  question  of  Public  Law,  and  under  the  proclamation  of  the 
29th.  April,  1865,  the  old  indictment  was  a  nullity.  It  was  found  by 
the  grand  jury  of  a  Court  whose  process  ran  in  name  of  a  hostile 
government  or  pretended  government,  and  which  passed  out  of  exist- 
ence with  the  overthrow  of  the  government  under  which  it  was 
organized.  If  tried  at  all,  the  prisoner  was  entitled  to  be  tried  under  a 
new  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury  of  the  present,  and 
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not  of  the  displaced  rebel  government  of  North  Carolina.  All  the  pro- 
ceedings under  the  old  indictment  were  illegal  and  void, — the  impri- 
sonment was  a  false  imprisonment,  and  if  the  sentence  had  been  exe- 
cuted, it  would  have  been  a  murder." 

This  comes  from  one  claiming  power  to  make,  to  interpret,  and  to 
execute  our  laws.  Under  it  every  Judge  in  the  State  is  guilty  of 
murder,  and  is  subject  to  be  hanged,  according  to  the  strict  rules  of 
justice. 

Charity  would  suggest  that  the  General  had  overlooked  this  ordi- 
nance. His  predecessor  was  furnished  by  me  for  his  Hd.  Qrs.  with  a 
copy  of  our  Revised  Code,  and  of  all  the  laws  and  ordinances  passed 
during  and  since  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  by  this  State — and  I 
specially  called  Gen'l  Canby's  attention  to  this  ordinance  in  a  letter 
of  the  30th.  Nov.  last,  to  which  I  have  received  no  reply.  I  annex 
copies  of  Gen'l  Canby's  letter  to  Gen'l  Grant,  as  furnished  to  me — 
marked  B. — and  of  my  reply, — marked  C. 

The  most  extraordinary  part  of  this  remarkable  letter  to  Gen'l 
Grant,  is  one  in  which  the  General  states  his  ''conclusions"  in  the 
Johnson  case,  formed  without  notice  or  hearing  on  the  part  of  our 
condemned  judicial  authorities,  upon  the  ex-parte  evidence  of  such 
wretches  as  Tourgee  and  Johnson.  He  says 

"The  conclusion  reached  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence in  this  case  was,  that  Johnson  was  tried,  not  for  the  offence  for 
which  he  was  indicted  and  ostensibly  tried,  but  in  reality  for  being  a 
deserter  from  the  rebel  Army — for  having  guided  Stoneman  in  his 
raid  into  North  Carolina,  and  for  his  open  and  avowed  hostility  to 
the  secessionists,  and  that  he  was  convicted,  because  he  was  a  deserter 
and  traitor  to  the  Confederate  cause,  and  ought  to  be  hanged  any 
how." 

There  can  be  no  intelligent  mind,  in  or  out  of  the  State,  which  will 
not  feel  disgust  and  indignation  at  such  a  "conclusion"  thus  formed. 

But  assuming  that  the  Superior  Court  of  Law  which  convicted 
Johnson  was  guilty  of  the  enormities  which  the  General  imputes  to 
that  Court,  surely  the  Sheriff,  who  is  only  an  executive  officer,  ought 
not  to  have  been  held  responsible  for  the  unlawful  conviction.  Why 
was  not  the  Judge,  or  the  Solicitor,  or  the  Jury  arrested,  who  were  the 
guilty  parties,  on  the  General's  assumption.  He  seems  to  vindicate  the 
arrest,  which  was  the  matter  of  which  I  complained,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Sheriff  was  only  brought  to  Charleston,  "not  thirty-six  hours 
from  his  home"  (the  entire  breadth  of  North  and  South  Carolina) 
"because  a  Military  Commission  was  then  in  session  at  this  place," 
(Charleston)  "and  a  speedy  trial  could  be  more  easily  secured" — when 
it  was  notorious  that  a  Military  Court  had  been  sitting  and  trying 
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civilians  for  months  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  North 
Carolina.  He  seems  also  to  justify  the  arrest,  the  matter  as  to  which  I 
had  complained,  because  the  prisoner,  when  brought  to  Charleston, 
not  being  ready  for  trial;  (how  could  he  be  ready,  not  knowing  the 
accusation  against  him),  "was  released  on  his  own  recognizance  to 
appear  for  trial  at  a  day  set," — and  because  after  making  two  trips  to 
Charleston,  and  carrying  his  witness  across  two  States,  he  was  acquit- 
ted. I  am  astonished  at  the  pettyfogging  expedient  of  offering  a 
defence  against  a  charge  not  made,  coming  from  a  veteran  of  high 
rank  in  the  U.S.  Army.  I  had  always  supposed  that  frankness  was  a 
peculiar  characteristic  of  a  veteran  soldier. 

Henderson  Cooper 
At  the  Superior  Court  of  Law  of  Granville  County,  in  March,  1865, 
two  negro  men  were  convicted  of  rape  on  the  body  of  Susan  J. 
Daniels.  One  of  the  convicts,  Wm.  Cooper,  was  executed;  the  other, 
Henderson  Cooper,  escaped,  and  as  I  was  informed,  took  refuge  in 
Virginia,  and  was  still  in  that  State  in  the  Fall  of  the  year  1866.  I  sent 
the  Sheriff  of  Granville  with  my  requisition  on  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, for  the  rendition  of  this  fugitive  from  Justice.  Gov.  Pierpont 
gave  the  Sheriff  his  warrant  accordingly.  When  the  Sheriff  went  to 
Virginia,  he  found  the  fugitive  was  in  Washington  City.  Thereupon 
the  Sheriff  hired  a  man  who  knew  the  criminal  and  his  whereabouts 
in  Washington,  to  go  over  to  Washington  City  and  hunt  him  up. 
Justice  Walter  granted  a  warrant,  and  a  policeman  arrested  him  and 
put  him  in  prison.  Deputy  Marshall,  Phillips,  and  Justice  Walter  said 
they  could  not  give  him  up  under  the  warrant  of  the  Governor  of 
Virginia,  without  his  consent,  but  that  they  would  give  him  up,  if  he 
would  consent  to  go  voluntarily — but  if  he  would  not  consent  to  go 
voluntarily,  he  would  be  detained,  in  prison  till  the  Sheriff  could 
return  to  this  City  and  get  a  requisition  for  his  surrender  as  the 
authorities  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Upon  a  representation  of 
these  facts  to  the  criminal  by  the  Sheriff  and  Policeman,  he  consented 
to  come  voluntarily,  if  the  Sheriff  would  promise  that  the  criminal's 
wife  should  be  allowed  to  visit  him  occasionally  in  jail.  This  the  Sher- 
iff promised,  and  performed.  He  went  voluntarily  on  board  the 
Potomac  boat  with  the  Sheriff,  and  was  brought  and  confined  in 
Granville  jail.  The  Sheriff  has  twice  made  this  statement  before  Mil- 
itary boards — but  Gen'ls  Sickles  and  Canby  take  care  to  recite  in  their 
official  papers  that  he  "was  pursued  and  recaptured  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  the  25  Oct.  1866,  after  the  surrender  of  rebel  forces  and  with- 
out due  process  of  law"  Why  this  recital  was  so  carefully  preserved 
and  reiterated  is  not  perceived,  unless  with  the  purpose  of  showing 
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rebellious  and  defiant  spirit  of  the  Sheriff  of  Granville,  one  of  the 
most  quiet  men  in  America,  leading  him  to  go  to  the  National 
Capitol,  under  the  nose  of  Congress  and  lawlessly  arrest  and  bring 
away  a  citizen  of  African  descent.  At  the  Spring  Term,  1867,  Judge 
Warren  presiding,  the  Sheriff  was  ordered  to  hang  the  convict  on  the 
5th.  April  ensuing.  On  the  1st.  April,  1867,  Gen'l  Sickles  issued  an 
order  to  Col.  Bomford,7  Post  Commander  here,  reciting  that  "the  pris- 
oner was  tried  and  convicted  by  a  Court  not  recognized  by  the  United 
States;  that  the  prisoner  escaped  from  the  custody  of  persons  engaged 
in  armed  rebellion  against  the  United  States;  and  he  was  pursued  and 
captured  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  25th.  Oct.,  1866.  After  the  sur- 
render of  the  rebel  forces,  and  without  due  process  of  law;  and  it  is 
hereby  ordered  that  the  sentence,  and  all  the  proceedings  in  the  case 
be,  and  they  are  hereby  revoked  and  declared  null  and  void."  He 
further  orders  "the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  District  of  N.C.  to 
take  Henderson  Cooper,  Freedman,  in  Military  custody,  and  investi- 
gate the  allegations  against  him,  report  what  further  action  is  in  his 
judgment  necessary  and  proper."  See  copy  annexed  marked  D. 

It  is  understood  and  admitted  that  this  action  was  based  upon  the 
ex-parte  preliminary  inquiry  and  report  made  by  Brt.  Brig.  Gen'l 
Avery,8  Inspector  of  Bureau  of  Freedmen. 

Some  time  afterwards  I  was  furnished  by  Gen'l  Sickles  with  the 
report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  organized  by  the  Commanding  Officer 
here,  (of  which  Court  Gen'l  Avery  was  a  member)  a  copy  of  which, 
marked  E  is  annexed. 

This  report,  dated  22nd.  April,  1867,  shows  that  the  Boards  did  not 
summon  or  examine  the  victim  of  the  outrage,  nor  her  little  daughter 
who  witnessed  it,  both  at  their  homes  in  the  country,  nor  so  far  as  I 
can  learn  from  the  report,  or  otherwise,  any  other  person  who  was 
witness  at  the  trial,  nor  the  Solicitor  who  prosecuted,  nor  either  of  the 
two  able  lawyers,  who  were  assigned  by  the  Court  and  who  defended 
the  prisoner,  though  one  of  them  lived  on  the  ground,  and  the  other 
not  far  off.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  effort  was  made  to  summon 
any  of  these  persons.  The  allegation  that  the  negroes  who  knew  any- 
thing of  the  case  "evidently  feared  that  personal  violence  would  be 
done  them,  should  they  testify  to  anything  displeasing  to  their  former 
masters,"  and  that  "the  white  men  who  were  examined  gave  their 
testimony  in  a  guarded  and  cautious  manner,  seeming  to  fear  that 
they  might  in  some  way  reflect  upon  the  fairness  of  the  action  of  their 
own  Courts,"  is  a  story  fit  only  to  be  told  to  the  marines.  Everybody 
knows  that  under  the  present  government  of  the  Military  and  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  nobody  has  anything  to  fear  who  takes  sides  with  a 
negro,  or  abuses  the  Civil  Government  of  the  State. 
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The  report  states  as  the  "opinion"  of  the  Boards,  that  the  character 
of  the  prosecutrix  is  bad.  Whether  this  "opinion"  was  founded  on  any 
evidence,  or  on  what  evidence,  I  am  ignorant,  but  from  the  fact  that 
no  evidence  of  this  character  was  adduced,  either  in  the  Civil  Court, 
or  in  the  trial  before  the  Court  Martial,  to  which  I  shall  presently 
refer,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  there  was  no  such  evidence  before  the 
Board,  Col.  Bomford  and  Gen'l  Avery,  members  of  this  Board,  being 
two  members  of  the  Court  Martial. 

But  perhaps  the  most  reasonable  feature  of  this  report  is,  that  the 
Board  deem  it  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  submitted  to  them,  to  state, 
that  at  the  time  the  alleged  outrage  was  committed,  "the  woman's 
husband  was  engaged  in  overseeing  slaves;"  he  was  at  that  time  in 
fact  in  the  Rebel  Army!  !  ! 

The  Board  winds  up  with  the  sage  conclusion  "that  a  crime  has 
been  committed,  which  although  not  meriting  so  severe  a  penalty  as 
that  of  death,  should  receive  some  punishment."  See  copy  of  my 
comments  on  this  document,  addressed  to  Gen'l  Sickles,  marked  F. 

Up  to  this  time  I  knew  nothing  of  the  facts  proved  in  the  trial.  This 
report  awakened  curiosity;  and  learning  that  Mr.  Jno.  W.  Hays,  of 
Oxford,  a  gentleman  alike  distinguished  for  personal  virtue  and  legal 
learning,  was  one  of  the  lawyers  who  defended  these  negroes,  and  that 
Sam'l  A  Williams,9  a  pious  gentleman  of  Oxford,  had  visited  the 
negroes  in  jail  after  condemnation,  to  pray  with  them  and  prepare 
them  for  death,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  these  gentlemen,  asking  for  such 
information  as  they  could  give,  touching  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
Henderson  Cooper.  Mr.  Hays  answered  that  the  trial  established  the 
guilt  of  the  prisoners  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt — and  that  the  trial 
was  in  all  things  a  fair  one, — Williams  answered  that  the  convicts, 
without  the  slightest  influence  offered  by  him,  voluntarily  confessed 
to  him  that  they  were  guilty  and  ought  to  die,  and  besought  him  to 
pray  for  them  and  prepare  them  for  death,  and  that  he  communicated 
this  fact  to  Gen'l  Avery  when  he  was  making  the  preliminary  investi- 
gation. These  letters  I  immediately  sent  to  Gen'l  Sickles. 

I  heard  nothing  more  from  the  case  till  I  was  informed  on  the  2nd. 
Oct.  last,  by  the  Sheriff  of  Granville,  that  a  Court  Martial  was  sitting 
in  our  Commons  Hall,  trying  Henderson  Cooper, — Col.  Bomford 
being  Pres't  of  the  Court,  and  Gen'l  Avery,  Judge  Advocate.  I  imme- 
diately addressed  a  note  to  Gen'l  Avery  in  these  words,  "I  respectfully 
ask  that  in  the  trial  of  Henderson  Cooper,  which  I  learn  is  now  in 
progress  before  a  Military  Court  now  sitting  in  this  City,  of  which 
you  are  Judge  Advocate,  the  State  may  be  represented  by  Counsel,  to 
be  appointed  by  me."  As  the  trial  was  one  impeaching  the  integrity  of 
one  of  our  Courts,  I  did  not  anticipate  a  refusal,  and  immediately  sent 
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for  a  lawyer,  Hon.  S.  F.  Phillips,  who  came  to  my  office  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  Sheriff  of  Granville,  I  was  putting  him  in  possession  of  the 
facts  to  enable  him  to  manage  the  prosecution.  While  we  were  con- 
ferring, Gen'l  Avery  appeared,  and  notified  me  (which  he  afterwards 
put  in  writing)  that  my  request  could  not  be  granted,  "as  it  is  con- 
trary to  all  precedent,  and  against  the  usages  of  the  service.  The  case 
is  now  nearly  completed,  the  greater  portion  of  the  evidence  for  the 
prosecution  having  already  been  taken."  I  then  asked  him  if  he  would 
cause  to  be  summoned  and  examined  such  witnesses  as  I  would 
designate.  He  desired  to  know  what  witnesses  I  wanted,  and  what 
they  would  be  expected  to  prove.  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  prove, 
beyond  cavil,  that  the  character  of  the  prosecutrix  was  without  blem- 
ish, in  contradiction  of  his  report, — I  designated  the  Sheriff  of  Gran- 
ville, then  present,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  I  wanted  for  this 
purpose, — that  I  wanted  Mr.  Williams  to  prove  that  the  prisoner, 
after  conviction,  voluntarily  confessed  his  guilt  to  him,  (Williams) 
and  that  he  (Williams)  had  communicated  this  fact  to  him,  (Gen'l 
Avery)  when  he  was  making  the  preliminary  inquiry  which  had  led 
to  interference  with  the  action  of  our  Courts.  He  replied  that  the  evi- 
dence of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  then  before  the  Court,  was  plenary;  that 
no  evidence  impeaching  the  character  of  the  prosecutrix  had  been 
offered;  that  the  trial  was  about  concluded,  and  expressed  repugnance 
to  protracting  the  trial  by  the  summoning  and  examination  of  more 
witnesses — but  agreed  to  offer  the  Sheriff  to  prove  the  character  of  the 
prosecutrix,  who,  as  I  was  informed,  was  examined,  and  proved  her 
character  very  good.  See  my  letter  to  Gen'l  Avery,  marked  G.,  dated 
Oct.  10th.,  1867,  in  which  I  specially  call  attention  to  what  Williams 
would  prove. 

He  was  convicted  and  ordered  to  be  hanged,  as  appears  by  General 
Orders,  No.  125,  hereto  annexed,  dated  Nov.  20th.,  1867,  but  Gen'l 
Canby  set  aside  this  finding  on  the  ground  that  "it  was  error  to  refer 
this  case  to  a  Military  Commission,"  etc.,  see  order  annexed  marked 
H,  held  that  the  action  of  our  Courts  was  void, — as  also  that  of  the 
Court  Martial, — and  directs  the  prisoner  "be  remanded  to  the  custody 
of  the  Civil  authorities  for  trial  under  a  new  presentment  or  indict- 
ment."!! The  obvious  effect  of  all  which  is,  that  this  monster  is  to  go 
unpunished,  although  convicted  by  both  a  Civil  and  Military  Court. 
If  a  new  indictment  be  found,  he  will  plead  former  conviction  and 
must  be  necessarily  acquitted, — and  if  the  Judge  cause  him  to  be 
hanged  under  the  former  conviction,  of  course  Gen'l  Canby  would 
have  the  judge  hanged  under  Military  law.  This  was  a  rape  of  pecu- 
liar atrocity.  Two  strong  negroes  enter  the  house  of  a  poor  but 
worthy  woman,  and  in  the  presence  of  her  little  daughter,  each  of 
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them  commits  a  rape  upon  her,  and  our  Military  Government  inter- 
poses its  shield,  and  allows  one  of  the  monsters  to  go  unpunished. 
The  history  of  this  case  is  extensively  known  in  the  State.  If  aliena- 
tion to  the  Government  in  this  State  is  on  the  increase,  as  is  often 
alleged  to  our  prejudice,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at?  How  many  com- 
munities are  there  at  the  North,  where  this  negro,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, would  not  be  dragged  from  prison  and  hanged  by  Lynch 
law?  There  is  no  danger  of  it  here.  Our  people,  conscious  of  their 
helplessness,  are  resolved  to  endure  and  submit  to  the  laws,  confiding 
in  an  awakening  sense  of  mercy  and  justice  on  the  part  of  the  domi- 
nant power  of  the  nation,  the  dawn  of  which  they  think  may  be  per- 
ceived in  the  late  Northern  elections. 

In  closing  this  subject  I  deem  it  due  to  Col.  Bomford,  who  has  long 
been  stationed  here,  to  say,  that  I  regard  him  as  a  good  man,  and 
every  way  a  gentleman — but  that  in  these  matters  wherein  he  has 
associated  with  Gen'l  Avery,  who  claims  to  be  a  lawyer,  the  Colonel 
has  unduly  deferred  to  the  opinions  of  his  associate. 


Jury  Trial 
By  the  laws  of  this  State,  free  holders  only,  are  made  competent  to 
serve  on  Juries.  The  County  Courts  are  required,  from  time  to  time,  to 
review  the  list  of  free  holders,  and  cast  out  all  not  well  qualified  to 
serve,  and  to  draw  Juries  for  all  our  Courts  out  of  the  list,  after  being 
thus  purged.  The  law  does  not  limit  the  drawing  to  white  men;  but 
negroes,  not  being  regarded  as  citizens,  were  never  drawn  as  jurors. 
Gen'l  Sickles  by  his  Order  No.  32,  dated  May  30th.,  1867,  ordained 
that  "All  citizens  assessed  for  taxes,  and  who  shall  have  paid  taxes  for 
the  current  year,  are  qualified  to  serve  as  Jurors."  The  Courts  were 
ordered  to  carry  this  order  into  execution  without  delay.  No  power 
was  allowed  the  Court  to  cast  out  any  tax-payer,  white  or  black,  how- 
ever ignorant  or  debased  his  character  might  be.  Our  Sheriffs  and  tax 
collectors  are  required  to  collect  the  taxes  and  make  their  returns  by 
the  1st.  day  of  October;  and  consequently,  our  Courts  could  not  know 
till  after  the  1st.  Oct.  who  had  paid  a  tax  the  current  year.  In  the  early 
part  of  August,  I  was  informed  that  two  Courts  had  been  broken  up 
by  subordinates  of  Gen'l  Sickles,  because  juries  had  not  been  drawn  as 
prescribed  in  Order  No.  32.  The  Fall  Term  of  our  Superior  Courts 
were  just  about  to  commence,  and  I  understood  Post  Commanders 
were  ordered  not  to  allow  any  jury  trial  where  juries  had  not  been 
drawn  conformably  to  Order  No.  32.  Upon  my  satisfying  Gen'l  Sick- 
les by  telegram  that  it  was  impracticable  to  execute  his  order  till  after 
1st.  October,  he  issued  orders  suspending  its  execution,  until  it  was 
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practicable  for  the  Courts  to  carry  it  out.  I  remonstrated  to  Gen'l  Sick- 
les against  this  order  as  being  worse  than  would  be  an  edict  abolish- 
ing jury  trial,  and  as  being  excessively  distasteful  to  our  people  and 
unnecessary  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  legislation  of  Congress.  He 
would  neither  revoke  nor  modify  it.  Soon  after  Gen'l  Canby  assumed, 
I  made  a  renewed  appeal.  See  copy  of  this  appeal,  marked  I,  in  which 
I  insisted  that  he  should  at  least  modify  it  in  conformity  with  Chief 
Justice  Chase's  order  to  the  Marshall  at  the  opening  of  the  U.S.  Court 
here.  He  ordered  the  Marshall  to  summon  negroes  as  jurors,  they 
being  otherwise  qualified,  according  to  law.  This  made  all  negroes 
competent  who  owned  a  free  hold — in  other  words,  put  them  on  the 
same  footing  with  white  men.  Soon  afterwards,  to  wit,  Sept.  13th., 
1867,  Gen'l  Canby  modified  the  order  as  follows:  "All  citizens  assessed 
for  taxes  and  who  shall  have  paid  taxes  the  current  year,  and  who  are 
qualified  and  have  been  or  may  be  registered  as  voters,  are  hereby 
declared  qualified  to  serve  as  Jurors,"  making  the  matter  far  worse 
than  General  Sickles  had  left  it.  By  disqualifying  our  citizens  not 
allowed  to  vote,  who  comprise  the  chief  intelligence  of  the  country,  as 
truthfully  and  manfully  admitted  by  Gen'l  Sickles  in  his  letter  to 
Senator  Trumbull,  he  would  have  made  trial  by  jury  a  ridiculous 
caricature  upon  this  time  honored  institution.  Upon  my  representing 
to  him  that  the  Courts  could  not  execute  this  order  until  registration 
was  completed  and  they  were  furnished  with  copies  of  the  registration 
books,  he  finally  allowed  unregistered  men  to  be  drawn,  but  provided, 
that  either  party  might  put  them  off  by  challenge.  This  innovation 
upon  our  jury  laws  is  generally  regarded  as  an  unnecessary  and  offen- 
sive display  of  power,  calculated  to  foster  and  engender  hatred  against 
the  Government,  instead  of  bringing  about  the  reconciliation  and  fra- 
ternity which  every  good  man  should  encourage. 

One  of  the  lamentable  effects  of  the  Military  edicts  abrogating  our 
laws,  and  decreeing  new  ones,  is  the  resignation  of  Judges  Merrimon 
and  Fowle.  See  copies  of  their  resignation,  marked  J.  &  K.,  explaining 
the  reasons  constraining  them  to  resign,  and  a  number  of  our  most 
conscientious  and  intelligent  Justices  of  the  Peace.  A  part  of  the  oath 
of  office  of  every  judge  and  justice  of  the  Peace,  as  prescribed  by  stat- 
ute, is  in  these  words:  "I  will  not  delay  any  person  of  common  right 
by  reason  of  any  letter  or  command  from  any  person  or  persons  in 
authority  to  me  directed,  or  for  any  other  cause  whatsoever;  and  in 
case  any  letter  or  order  comes  to  me,  contrary  to  law,  I  will  proceed  to 
enforce  the  law,  such  letter  or  orders  notwithstanding."  These  gen- 
tlemen held  that  they  could  not  obey  many  of  the  military  mandates 
of  Gen'l  Sickles,  and  Canby,  having  due  regard  to  their  oath  of  office. 
The  vacancies  cannot  be  suitably  filled  by  men  who  will  take  the 
iron-clad  oath. 
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Arrest  of  Duncan  G.  McRae10  and  others.11 
In  February  or  March  last,  a  poor  young  woman  of  good  family 
and  exemplary  character,  residing  some  two  miles  from  Fayetteville, 
on  her  way  home  from  Church,  on  Sunday,  was  waylaid  by  a  negro, 
named  Beebe.  He  seized  her,  bore  her  into  the  woods — violently  chok- 
ing her  to  suppress  her  cries — but  her  screams  reached  the  ears  of  an 
old  negress,  living  near,  who  hurried  to  the  ground  just  in  time  to 
prevent  the  monster  from  perpetrating  the  crime  he  meditated.  On 
the  approach  of  the  old  negress  he  ran  off.  The  next  day  he  was 
arrested,  and  taken  before  Duncan  G.  McRae,  Esq.,  for  preliminary 
trial.  This  trial  was  had  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Market  House  in 
Fayetteville.  An  uncle  of  the  accused  was  allowed  to  employ  a  lawyer, 
who  appeared  in  defence  of  the  accused.  The  young  woman  and  old 
negress  identified  the  villain;  and  the  bruised  neck  of  the  young  lady 
bore  the  imprint  of  his  infernal  clutches.  No  doubt  was  felt  then,  or 
has  been  expressed  since,  by  black  or  white,  as  to  his  guilt.  The 
shocking  character  of  the  offence  drew  together  about  the  market 
house  a  large  crowd,  most  of  whom  were  excluded  from  the  hall, 
where  the  trial  was  going  on.  The  Sheriff  was  on  the  ground,  with 
the  whole  police  force  of  the  town,  armed  with  their  clubs,  to  guard 
the  negro  from  the  apprehended  vengeance  of  the  crowd.  He  was 
committed  for  trial  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Sheriff  to  be 
carried  to  the  jail.  He  was  carried  down  the  stairs,  an  officer  of  the 
police  at  either  arm,  and  the  Sheriff  at  his  back.  On  landing  below  he 
made  violent  attempts  to  escape,  but  was  held  firmly  by  his  custodi- 
ans. In  the  struggle  he  fell.  As  he  rose,  someone  behind  fired  a  pistol 
shot,  the  ball  passing  thro'  the  hair  of  the  Sheriff's  head.  It  took  effect 
in  the  head  of  Beebe,  who  instantly  expired. 

A  coroner's  Inquest  was  held,  and  many  witnesses  were  examined. 
One  or  more  of  them  swore  that  Capt.  Tolar  shot  him.  Capt.  Tolar, 
as  I  learn,  was  a  good  quiet  citizen,  a  member  of  a  religious  society 
and  of  the  Masonic  Order,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  his 
acquaintances.  Other  witnesss,  deemed  more  worthy  of  credit,  swore 
that  they  were  near  Capt.  Tolar  when  the  pistol  fired — and  that  they 
knew  he  did  not  fire  it.  One  Phillips,  and  perhaps  others,  displayed 
weapons  on  the  occasion.  The  jury  reported  that  they  could  not  satis- 
factorily ascertain  who  committed  the  homicide. 

The  first  Court  having  cognizance  of  the  alleged  crime,  commenced 
its  sitting  on  the  13th.  of  May,  1867.  A  few  days  before  the  sitting  of 
this  Court,  General  Avery,  applied  to  Gen'l  Sickles,  for  the  arrest  and 
trial  before  a  Military  Court  of  Capt.  Tolar,  [Thomas]  Powers  Sc 
[David]  Watkins,  and  Duncan  G.  McRae.  Gen'l  Sickles  ordered  the 
arrest.  Before  the  prisoners  were  carried  off  by  the  Military,  the  Grand 
Jury  of  the  County,  upon  a  bill  preferred  by  the  Solicitor  against 
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Tolar  for  murder,  found  it  a  true  bill,  and  a  capias  issued  accord- 
ingly, which  the  Sheriff  could  not  execute,  because  the  Military 
refused  to  surrender  him.  No  bill  was  sent  against  the  others,  because 
the  attention  of  the  Solicitor  was  not  called  to  any  witnesses,  credible 
or  incredible,  who  would  swear  to  facts  warranting  the  sending  of  a 
bill.  These  arrests  could  not  therefore  be  based  on  any  pretext  that  the 
Court  was  any  way  in  fault. 

Duncan  G.  McRae  had  long  been  a  leading  Justice  of  the  Peace  of 
his  County,  was  a  member  of  the  State  Convention  of  1865,  and  was 
widely  known  as  a  man  of  exemplary  character  and  strong  Union 
proclivities.  On  his  way  to  Fort  Macon,  the  Military  prison  desig- 
nated for  his  confinement,  distant  some  200  miles  from  his  home  and 
family,  he  got  a  friend  to  send  a  telegram  to  Gen'l  Sickles,  inquiring 
for  what  cause,  and  by  whose  order  he  had  been  arrested,  and  whether 
he  would  be  allowed  to  give  bail.  He  declined  to  accept  bail,  and 
referred  to  Gen'l  Miles12  Chief  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  stationed 
here,  as  to  the  charge,  etc.  Upon  application  by  me  to  General  Miles, 
he  said  the  arrest  had  been  made  by  order  of  Gen'l  Sickles,  upon  the 
application  of  Gen'l  Avery,  and  that  he  had  not  power  to  release 
McRae  upon  bail,  or  upon  his  parole,  that  Gen'l  Sickles  alone  had 
this  power,  that  Gen'l  Avery  was  not  then  in  his  office,  that  as  soon 
as  he  came  in,  he  would  ask  him  to  call  at  my  office  and  explain.  The 
conduct  of  Gen'l  Miles  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  me.  Gen'l  Avery 
called  on  me  soon  after;  stated  that  the  charges  against  the  prisoners 
would  be  specifically  made  out  and  sent  to  Head  Quarters  soon;  that 
he  could  then  only  state  to  me  in  general  terms  that  the  charge  was 
the  murder  of  Beebe — and  that  McRae  was  an  accessory  before  the 
fact.  I  learn  from  him,  or  had  otherwise  heard  (I  am  not  certain 
which)  that  the  foundation  of  the  arrest  of  McRae  was  an  affidavit  of 
a  weak  minded,  base  woman,  procured  by  Gen'l  Avery,  in  which  she 
proved  that  immediately  after  McRae  had  ordered  the  committal  of 
Beebe,  he  had  gone  out  on  a  platform,  or  to  a  window,  and  called  on 
the  crowd  to  shoot  the  prisoner,  and  that  immediately  thereafter  the 
negro  was  shot.  The  friends  of  McRae  furnished  me  soon  after,  with 
the  affidavits  of  the  uncle  of  Beebe,  who  had  procured  for  him  the 
services  of  a  lawyer  who  had  appeared  for  him  in  the  trial,  of  the 
lawyer  himself,  and  of  several  other  witnesses,  white  and  black,  who 
swore  positively  that  they  were  present,  and  knew  that  McRae  had 
not  risen  from  his  seat  from  the  time  of  ordering  the  committal,  until 
after  the  fatal  shot  was  fired,  and  that  when  he  heard  the  negro  was 
killed,  he  expressed  his  regret.  These  affidavits  I  sent  to  Gen'l  Sickles, 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  not  take  bail,  to  discharge  McRae  on  his 
parole.  I  further  asked  that  all  the  prisoners  be  turned  over  to  the 
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Civil  authorities  for  trial.  I  had  heard  the  Court  Martial  for  the  trial 
of  these  prisoners  was  to  sit  here.  Fayetteville  is  60  miles  distant  from 
this  City — and  no  communication  between  the  two  places  by  Rail 
Road,  or  steam,  except  by  way  of  Wilmington  and  Goldsboro,  a  cir- 
cuitous route  more  than  20  [sic]  miles  long.  I  asked  therefore,  if  he 
would  not  turn  over  the  prisoners  to  the  Civil  Courts,  as  it  was  prob- 
able that  a  vast  number  of  witnesses  would  be  examined,  that  the 
Court  Martial  should  be  held  in  Fayetteville,  or  in  Wilmington, 
rather  than  here.  It  was  known  that  the  defendants  could  not  pay 
their  witnesses,  many  of  whom  would  probably  be  unable  to  pay  for 
their  transportation  and  their  expenses  while  here.  He  replied  that 
the  prisoners  would  be  tried  before  a  Court  Martial  in  Raleigh,  but 
that  the  Judge  Advocate  would  be  directed  to  summon  the  witness  for 
the  defence  and  to  give  them  transportation  to  and  from  Raleigh. 

The  arrest  was  made  on  the  15th.  May.  All  of  them  were  confined 
at  Fort  Macon  till  the  10th.  July;  brought  on  that  day  to  Raleigh  to 
be  tried  before  a  Court  Martial,  of  which  Gen'l  Avery  was  Judge 
Advocate.  The  Judge  Advocate  had  not  made  out  and  filed  his 
charges  and  specifications,  and  not  being  ready  for  trial,  the  Court 
adjourned  from  day  to  day  at  his  instance,  until  the  22nd.  July,  when 
the  trial  commenced.  On  the  29th.  July,  the  Judge  Advocate  aided  by 
Col.  Haywood,13  a  lawyer  who  prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  zeal  not  less  conspicuous  than  his  ability,  introduced  the 
aforesaid  woman,  the  only  witness  against  McRae.  Nobody,  white  or 
black,  could  be  found  to  say  she  was  worthy  to  be  believed.  Her  con- 
duct on  the  witness  stand  exhibited  such  manifest  willingness  to  per- 
jure herself,  that  General  Avery  relented,  and  asked  to  withdraw  her 
testimony  and  to  enter  a  Nol-pros,  as  to  McRae,  which  was  unani- 
mously granted  by  the  Court — and  he  was  discharged,  after  more 
than  10  weeks  imprisonment.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  I  am  informed 
by  McRae,  that  Gen'l  Avery,  in  the  month  of  April  previous  to  the 
arrest,  had  abused  McRae  for  an  official  act  of  the  latter;  and  finding 
that  McRae  would  not  yield  to  his  dictation,  told  McRae  he  should 
suffer  for  it.  The  trial  of  the  other  defendants  terminated  about  the 
middle  of  September  in  a  conviction  for  murder — after  a  sitting  of 
more  than  two  months — at  an  enormous  and  unnecessary  expense  to 
the  Government  and  the  prisoners.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
the  cost  of  these  trials.  The  Court  Martial  adjudged  that  the  prisoners 
should  be  hanged.  This  sentence  under  the  Act  of  Congress  could  not 
be  executed  without  your  approval.  It  did  not  go  before  you,  I  pre- 
sume, because  Gen'l  Canby  commuted  it  to  15  years  imprisonment  at 
hard  labor. 
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Whether  this  finding  was  j ust  or  unj ust  does  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  this  communication;  and  I  have  not  examined  the  evidence  save  as  I 
read  it  as  reported  for  the  newspapers  as  the  trial  progressed.  I  under- 
stand it  to  have  been  founded  on  the  evidence  of  one  Phillips,  whom  the 
Military  at  one  time  held  under  arrest  as  one  of  the  murderers,  who 
procured  his  own  release  by  turning  State's  evidence,  and  upon  the 
evidence  of  other  witnesses  who  swore  they  saw  Tolar  shoot  the  negro, 
while  other  witnesses  swore  they  saw  Phillips  shoot  the  negro.  The  guilt 
or  innocence  of  Tolar  turned  entirely  upon  the  credibility  of  the  wit- 
nesses, which  could  have  been  best  j  udged  of  by  an  impartial  j  ury  of  the 
country.  If  there  was  any  evidence  warranting  the  conviction  of  the 
other  defendants,  it  escaped  me. 


Provost  Court  at  Fayetteville 

By  Special  Orders  No.  55,  dated  May  27th.  1867,  General  Sickles 
established  a  Provost  Court  for  five  counties,  to  wit — Cumberland, 
Harnett,  Moore,  Montgomery,  and  Richmond,  to  be  presided  over  by 
W.  H.  Porter,14  Chief  Justice,  and  Jno.  D.  Minor,  and  M.  A.  Baker,15  all 
of  them,  as  I  believe,  respectable  mechanics  of  Fayetteville,  no  one  of 
whom  ever  having  studied  or  practiced  law.  This  edict  provided  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  Court  shall  extend  to  any  case,  Civil  or  Criminal, 
except  murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  and  arson.  The  Post  Commander, 
upon  application  of  any  one  sued  or  prosecuted  in  any  of  the  five 
counties,  may  order  the  transfer  of  the  case  to  the  Provost  Court,  which 
sits  only  in  Fayetteville.  Where  the  fine  imposed  shall  exceed  $100.,  or 
the  sentence  shall  affect  the  liberty  of  any  person,  sentence  not  to  be 
executed  until  approved  by  the  Commanding  General;  the  proceedings 
of  the  Court  in  all  cases,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Post  Commander  for 
review  and  approval,  appeals  to  Head  Quarters  from  the  action  of  the 
Post  Commander  not  to  be  considered  unless  accompanied  by  printed 
papers,  and  arguments  of  the  parties,  or  of  their  Counsel. 

The  4th.  section  of  the  edict  provides  that  each  Judge  shall  receive  $4 
per  day,  and  their  clerk  $3  per  day,  and  "the  expenses  of  the  Court  must 
be  borne  out  of  the  fund  accruing  from  fines  and  costs  paid  by  the 
parties." 

This  Court  was  organized  immediately,  and  continues  to  sit,  transact- 
ing much  business. 

No  respectable  citizen  of  the  State,  or  officer  of  the  United  States,  who 
has  been  stationed  among  us,  will  pretend  that  justice  is  not  fairly, 
intelligently,  and  impartially  administered  in  our  Superior  Courts  of 
Law.  Gen'l  Canby's  reflections  against  our  Courts  in  his  letter  to  Gen'l 
Grant  is  not  an  exception  to  this  remark.  He  has  not  spent  a  day  in  the 
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State.  No  just  reason  has  existed  for  any  interference,  (not  in  a  single 
instance  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge)  with  the  regular  administra- 
tion of  justice  by  the  State  Courts. 

I  appealed  to  Gen'l  Canby  to  revoke  this  absurd  and  outrageous  order. 
He  has  not  revoked  it,  nor  any  other  important  article  in  the  extensive 
Code  promulgated  for  us  by  Gen'l  Sickles,  but  has  made  many  addenda 
thereto;  unless  it  be  in  the  matter  for  which  Gen'l  Sickles  was  removed, 
which  however  arrogant  and  unlawful,  looked  to  the  relief  of  his 
subjects. 

The  Court  is  dependent  for  its  pay  on  the  fines  it  imposes,  and  costs 
accruing  therein.  Who  established  its  fee  bill,  or  what  provision  is  made 
for  costs  which  may  have  accrued  in  the  Courts  from  which  suits  may 
have  been  transferred,  I  do  not  know. 

As  the  rights  of  the  citizen  are  not  protected  by  the  intervention  of  a 
j  ury  and  the  appeal  to  Head  Quarters  at  Charleston  is  rendered  imprac- 
ticable to  our  impoverished  people,  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the 
appellate  tribunal,  and  only  to  be  heard  after  incurring  the  expense  of 
printing  the  proceedings  and  arguments  of  the  Counsel  or  the  parties, 
all  have  to  abide  the  decision  of  this  extraordinary  tribunal. 

If  this  Court  had  existed  before  Cervantes  day,  his  account  of  the 
judicial  career  of  Sancho  Panza  would  have  received  some  laughable 
embellishments. 

Case  of  Carney  Spears,  of  color. 
At  the  Spring  Term,  1867,  of  Buncombe  Superior  Court,  Judge 
Merrimon  presiding,  a  negro  named  Carney  Spears  was  convicted  of 
an  Assault  and  Battery  on  a  white  man  named  Cook;  and  at  the  same 
term,  the  said  Spears,  under  the  advice  of  his  counsel,  Colonel 
Henry,16  a  leading  Republican  politician  in  that  part  of  the  State, 
submitted  to  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  on  two  indictments  for  horse  steal- 
ing. These  offenses  were  committed  about  the  close  of  the  war.  In 
consideration  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  times,  the  liability  of 
his  class  to  be  misled;  he  had  white  co-adjutors  in  the  Assault  and 
Battery  case,  and  his  insolvency,  the  Solicitor  for  the  State,  Cole- 
man,17 did  not  pray  judgment,  and  it  was  suspended  in  all  the  cases, 
on  condition  of  his  securing  the  costs,  one  half  payable  at  the  Fall 
Term,  and  the  other  half  at  the  Spring  Term  following.  By  an  ar- 
rangement between  the  negro  and  Natt  Atkinson,18  the  latter  came  in 
Court  and  confessed  judgment  for  the  costs.  What  the  arrangement 
was  between  the  negro  and  Atkinson  was  not  known  to  the  Court,  or 
its  officers.  Thereupon  the  negro  was  discharged  from  custody,  and 
sent  to  work  with  Atkinson.  In  August  last,  an  officer  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau,  (whose  name  is  not  furnished  me)  cited  Atkinson  and 
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the  negro  to  appear  before  Capt.  Denny,19  Commandant  of  the  Post, 
who,  after  hearing  the  statement  of  the  negro,  setting  forth  that  he 
had  been  wrongfully  convicted,  adjudged  that  the  negro  be  dis- 
charged from  his  contract  with  Atkinson,  and  had  an  entry  made  on 
the  docket  of  the  Court,  (a  copy  of  which  has  not  been  furnished  me) 
suspending  all  action  in  the  matter  until  the  pleasure  of  Gen'l  Sickles 
could  be  known.  Copies  of  the  letters  of  Judge  Merrimon,  Col.  Cole- 
man, the  State's  Solicitor,  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  dated  9th.  August, 
marked  L.  M.  N.,  from  which  I  gather  these  facts,  accompany  this 
narrative. 

I  sent  these  letters  to  Gen'l  Sickles  without  delay,  and  to  my  great 
surprise,  about  the  last  of  October  I  was  furnished  with  Gen'l  Can- 
by's  Special  Order  No.  186,  dated  October,  23rd.,  1867,  as  follows. 

The  General  Commanding  having  been  satisfied  that  no  further  action  is 
necessary,  in  the  case  of  Carney  Spears,  a  freeman  who  was  bound  to  work  for 
one  Natt  Atkinson,  until  he,  Spears,  had  paid  in  labor  the  cost  of  a  criminal 
prosecution  against  him  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Buncombe  County,  N.C.,  it 
is  ordered  that  the  action  of  Capt.  J.  C.  Denny,  Commanding  station  at  Ashe- 
ville,  N.C.,  annulling  said  Contract  and  releasing  said  Spears  and  said  Atkin- 
son from  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the  same,  be  confirmed  and  notifica- 
tion of  this  action  will  be  given  to  the  parties  concerned. 

Col.  Coleman  and  Judge  Merrimon  both  resided  in  Asheville.  No 
inquiry  was  made  of  either  of  them  as  to  the  trial,  by  Capt.  Denny,  or 
the  Bureau  man.  Upon  the  ex-parte  statement  of  a  negro  convicted  of 
two  felonies  by  his  own  confession,  under  the  advice  of  his  Republi- 
can lawyer,  he  is  in  effect  relieved  from  any  punishment  for  his 
crimes,  or  the  payment  of  any  costs;  entries  are  made  upon  the  records 
removing  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  by  order  of  Gen'l  Canby's  mil- 
itary subordinate,  and  this  action  is  approved  by  Gen'l  Canby. 

Gen'l  Canby's  letter  stating  the  ground  of  his  decision,  marked  O, 
and  my  reply,  pointing  out  the  absurdity  of  this  decision,  marked  P, 
are  annexed,  to  which  I  have  received  no  reply. 

If  the  action  of  our  Courts  are  to  be  thus  treated,  it  were  better  that 
they  should  be  totally  abolished. 

Solicitor  Coleman  has  since  been  removed  from  office  by  Gen'l 
Canby,  for  what  alleged  official  delinquency,  or  upon  what  evidence,  I 
do  not  know.  In  the  numerous  removals  from  office,  I  have  heard  of  no 
instance  where  the  officer  has  been  informed,  either  before  or  after 
removal,  for  what  reason,  or  upon  what  evidence,  he  was  removed.  The 
will  of  the  Military  Commandant  is  all  he  is  allowed  to  know. 
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Removal  of  the  Sheriff  and  17  Justices 
of  the  Peace  of  Jones  County. 

Special  Orders  No.  163 — Sept.  23rd.  1867,  are  expressed  as  follows. 
"The  following  removals  are  made  from  the  offices  of  Sheriff  and 
Magistrates  of  Jones  County,  N.C. 

Sheriff. — Thomas  Wilcox. 

Magistrates. — J.  R.  Kinsey  and  sixteen  other  names. 

Then  follows — "The  following  appointments  are  made  to  the  offices 
of  Sheriff  and  Magistrate  of  Jones  County. 

Sheriff. — O.  R.  Colgrove,20  vice  Thomas  Wilcox. 

Magistrates. — A.  M.  Haskill,  and  15  others,  including  D.  D.  Colgrove, 
J.  A.  Haskill,  and  others  of  whom  I  know  nothing.  The  order  winds  up 
as  follows — "The  bonds  required  by  law  will  be  executed  in  due  form, 
and  filed  with  the  proper  officer.  The  Commanding  Officer,  Post  of  New 
Berne,  N.C.  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  order. 

By  Command  of  Brt  Maj.  Gen'l  Ed.  R.  S.  Canby, 

Louis  V.  Caziarc, 

Aid-de-Camp. 

Actg  Asst.  Adjt.  Gen'l. 

By  law  the  Justices  of  our  County  Courts  are  required  to  receive  and 
approve  and  admit  to  probate,  and  order  to  registration  the  official 
bonds  offered  by  Sheriffs. 

O.  R.  Colgrove,  the  new  appointee,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  came  to 
this  State  during  the  war,  as  a  Captain  or  Lieut,  of  a  N.Y.  Company  of 
Cavalry;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1865,  or  first  of  1866,  settled  in  the 
County  of  Jones,  on  a  tract  of  land  which  he  purchased  on  a  credit,  the 
vender  retaining  the  title,  or  taking  a  lien  to  secure  the  payment  of  the 
purchase  money — which  has  not  been  paid. 

The  Court  met  to  receive  the  bond.  The  parties  purporting  to  have 
signed  it  as  sureties,  were  D.  D.  Colgrove,  who  settled  in  Jones  some 
months  later  than  his  brother,  the  said  O.  R.  Colgrove,  neither  of  them 
having  any  visible  unincumbered  property;  J.  A.  Haskill,  another 
Northern  man,  who  came  to  Jones  about  the  same  time  the  Colgroves 
did;  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  a  certain  farm  at  some  $60,000 — the 
seller  holding  the  title,  or  a  lien  on  the  land  to  secure  the  payment  of  the 
purchase  money;  little,  if  any  of  which  has  been  paid;  and  Ethelbert 
Hubbs,  a  merchant  of  New  Bern.  As  to  when  he  settled  in  the  State,  or 
what  is  his  responsibility,  I  am  not  informed;  but  no  proof  was  made  to 
the  Court  that  those  purporting  to  be  obligers,  had  signed  the  bond.  The 
Court  refused  to  accept.  The  next  day,  or  very  soon  thereafter,  a  Military 
Officer,  sent,  as  I  understand,  by  the  Post  Commander  at  New  Berne 
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(nothing  further  having  been  done  as  to  the  bond,  save  putting  a 
Revenue  Stamp  on  it,  and  leaving  it  in  the  possession  of  the  Clerk,  it 
being  neither  proved  nor  registered) —  ordered  the  Clerk  to  administer  to 
Colgrove  the  oaths  of  office.  The  tax  lists  for  1 866  and  1 867  were  taken  by 
Military  order  from  the  old  Sheriff,  and  delivered  to  the  new  appointee. 
The  old  Sheriff  had  paid  the  State  taxes  due  on  these  lists  to  the  Public 
Treasurer  and  hence  the  balances  due  on  them  were  due  to  him,  person- 
ally. On  the  lists  thus  surrendered,  the  old  Sheriff  informs  me  the 
balances  due  amounted  to  about  $5,000. 

I  wrote  Gen'l  Canby  soon  afterwards,  touching  this  matter,  stating  the 
material  facts  above  set  forth,  and  remonstrating  against  the  wrong  of 
taking  from  the  old  Sheriff  the  tax  list,  all  the  balances  being  due  to  the 
old  Sheriff.  I  have  received  no  answer,  and  learn  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  County  Court  that  he  has  heard  of  no  action  by  Gen'l  Canby  since  the 
refusal  of  the  Court  to  accept  the  bond  offered  Colgrove,  who  has  been 
acting  as  Sheriff  of  the  County  for  the  past  six  weeks  or  more,  at  the  best 
season  of  the  year  for  the  collection  of  the  taxes. 

As  to  the  Perquimans  Prisoner. 

Gen'l  Canby,  in  his  letter  to  Gen'l  Grant,  professes  to  find  in  my 
action  in  this  case,  just  ground  for  imputing  to  me  "dis  ingenuous- 
ness." Let  the  record  facts  decide  to  which  of  us  "disingenuousness," 
a  quality  disreputable  to  any  body,  particularly  in  a  veteran  General, 
justly  attaches. 

In  Sept.  last,  a  petition  was  sent  me  from  Chowan  County  (a  copy 
is  annexed,  marked  A)  from  a  number  of  citizens  whose  representa- 
tions were  entitled  to  as  much  respect  as  would  be  due  to  any  like 
number  of  citizens  anywhere.  I  call  your  special  attention  to  it.  The 
history  of  the  case  rested  on  documentary  proofs,  unmistakably 
exhibits  the  spirit  of  the  Military  dynasty  under  which  we  live: — A 
white  man  named  Pratt  had  shot  a  negro;  I  forbear  to  encumber  this 
communication  with  the  alleged  circumstances  of  provocation  tend- 
ing to  justify  or  mitigate  the  act.  The  negro  lingered  for  some  time. 
When  it  was  ascertained  he  was  likely  to  die,  I  am  credibly  informed 
that  Pratt  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  to  the  Civil  authorities  of 
Chowan,  where  the  alleged  crime  was  committed,  courting  investiga- 
tion into  the  circumstances.  After  the  negro  died,  the  Civil  authorities 
thought  proper  besides  keeping  Pratt  in  jail,  to  put  irons  on  him.  A 
disguised  crowd,  in  the  night  time,  forced  the  jailer  to  surrender  the 
keys  and  liberated  the  prisoner.  No  one  of  this  crowd  has  been  identi- 
fied. Upon  a  representation  of  these  facts  to  me,  I  immediately  issued 
a  proclamation,  offering  a  reward  from  our  poor  State  Treasury  for 
the  apprehension  of  Pratt.  Upon  this  neither  jaundiced  prejudice,  or 
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radical  malevolence  had  imputed  default  to  the  Civil  authorities,  but 
a  Military  detective  emissary  is  sent  from  Charleston,  by  whose  action 
six  orderly  citizens  of  the  adjacent  county  of  Perquimans,  to  wit: 
Whitaker  Myers,  James  Harrell,  Wm.  White,  Sr.,  Isaac  White,  and 
Wm.  White,  Jr.,  were  arrested, — and  without  any  known  evidence, 
then  or  since,  are  dragged  from  their  homes  and  detained  as  Military 
prisoners  for  some  two  months  at  Plymouth — and  put  to  work  on  the 
streets,  etc;  not  informed  of  the  charges  preferred  against  them,  or 
allowed  to  confront  their  accusers. 

In  reply  to  this  petition,  and  my  remonstrance  inclosing  it  to  Gen'l 
Canby,  see  copy  of  this  remonstrance,  marked  Q,  Gen'l  Canby  says 
(see  exhibit  marked  R)  that  "detectives  were  put  upon  the  trace  of  the 
guilty  parties,  who  succeeded  in  ferreting  them  out,  and  they  were 
arrested  and  turned  over  to  the  Commanding  Officer  at  Plymouth, 
N.C.  (not  Fort  Macon,  as  stated  in  his  letter  to  Gen'l  Grant)  until  the 
Civil  authorities  could  try  them.  The  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
Post  was  authorized  to  take  bail  for  them,  if  it  should  be  offered.  I  see 
no  grounds  for  complaint  in  the  fact  that  persons  charged  with  crime 
have  been  arrested  by  the  Military  authorities,  and  held  in  custody 
until  the  Civil  authorities  are  prepared  to  try  them."  If  these  detec- 
tives found  any  evidence  implicating  these  parties,  and  they  were  act- 
ing in  aid  of  the  Civil  authorities,  why  was  not  this  evidence  dis- 
closed to  the  Civil  authorities  for  their  action?  Or  why,  after  the 
arrest,  were  they  carried  to  Plymouth,  detained  some  two  months  as 
Military  prisoners,  no  Civil  Officer  being  informed  of  the  pretended 
evidence,  or  called  upon  to  issue  process,  and  cause  this  evidence  to 
be  heard,  and  the  accused  allowed  to  confront  their  accusers?  The 
friends  of  the  accused,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  went  to  Plymouth 
and  asked  to  become  bail  for  them.  They  could  have  given  bail  in  any 
penalty,  reasonable  or  unreasonable.  Bail  was  refused.  After  some  two 
months  detention  they  were  released,  as  I  learn,  on  their  parole  or 
recognizance,  to  appear  at  Plymouth  whenever  required  by  Military 
authority.  In  order  to  procure  authentic  information  as  to  this  release, 
I  have  recently,  through  a  friend,  asked  of  the  Military  Officer  in 
command  at  Plymouth,  a  copy  of  the  parole  or  recognizance  under 
which  they  were  released.  This  officer  replied  that  the  copy  could  not 
be  furnished,  because  no  written  evidence  of  the  parole  or  recogni- 
zance was  kept. 

Gen'l  Canby,  in  his  letter  to  Gen'l  Grant  says,  in  reference  to  this 
matter,  "the  arrests  were  made  upon  the  application  of  the  Sheriff  of 
Chowan  County,  and  his  wife,  as  to  the  forcible  rescue.  The  prisoners 
were  sent  to  Fort  Macon  for  safe  keeping  until  the  Civil  authorities 
were  prepared  to  try  them,  and  the  Commanding  Officer  of  that  Post 
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was  directed  to  admit  them  to  bail,  if  suitable  bail  was  offered."  He 
says  my  statement  as  to  him  "is  not  an  ingenuous  statement.  At  the 
date  of  this  statement,  the  Governor  had  made  but  one  remonstrance 
to  me  on  this  subject,  and  he  knew  by  my  letter  of  Sept.  17th.,  1867, 
that  in  one  of  the  cases  cited  in  that  remonstrance,  the  arrests  were 
made  at  the  request  of  his  own  Agents  and  in  aid  of  the  Civil  authori- 
ties," and  he  makes  this  the  occasion  to  refer  to  the  "Comity"  to  the 
Civil  authorities  with  which  he  had  acted  in  years  long  gone  by, 
before  the  late  war.  I  beg  you  to  recur  to  the  copy  of  that  letter  of 
17th.  Sept.,  1867.  He  asserts  that  I  knew  from  that  letter  that  the 
arrests  were  made  at  the  instance  of  my  agents.  No  such  pretence  is 
insinuated  in  his  letter  of  Sept.  17th.,  nor  had  I  ever  heard  of  any  such 
pretence  until  I  read  this  groundless  imputation  upon  me,  in  his  let- 
ter to  Gen'l  Grant.  From  a  recent  letter  from  the  Sheriff  of  Chowan, 
now  before  me,  covering  a  copy  of  the  affidavit  of  the  jailor,  I  am 
warranted  in  saying  not  only  that  I  "knew"  nothing  leading  me  to 
suppose  the  arrests  had  been  made  at  the  instance  of  my  Agents,  but 
that  the  assertion  is  without  color  or  foundation.  The  Sheriff  says  the 
arrests  were  not  made  at  his  instance,  and  that  he  has  never  heard  of 
any  evidence  tending  to  implicate  any  of  the  accused — the  jailor  by 
his  affidavit  proves  nothing  to  create  a  suspicion  against  any  of  them, 
and  I  am  informed,  and  believe,  that  the  Military  detectives  brought 
the  accused  before  the  jailor  and  his  wife,  neither  of  whom  pretended 
to  identify  either  of  them. 

The  acts  of  Congress  under  which  Gen'l  Canby  is  acting,  warrant 
him  in  regarding  me  as  his  subordinate;  and  if  I  had  anticipated  the 
reference  to  Gen'l  Canby  of  my  letter  to  you,  I  might  not  have  deemed 
it  proper  to  use  the  terms  "iniquitous"  and  "Military  despotism,"  but 
upon  reflection,  I  am  unable  to  perceive  that  they  characterized  too 
strongly,  the  acts  to  which  they  referred. 

I  am  extremely  averse  to  controversy,  and  if  I  could  have  found  in 
the  acts  of  our  Military  Commandants,  any  of  the  sensible  statesman- 
ship which  has  marked  the  conduct  of  Gen'l  Hancock,21  no  jarring 
would  have  occurred,  but  I  would  much  prefer,  peremptory  dismissal 
from  office,  to  silently  acquiescing  in  what  I  regard  as  unnecessary, 
unwise,  and  cruel  Military  oppression. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Yours,  Very  Respectfully, 

Jonathan  Worth, 

Governor  of  North  Carolina. 
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1This  letter,  a  copy  of  which  was  found  in  the  papers  of  William  A.  Graham,  was  in- 
cluded because  of  its  obvious  importance.  It  bears  on  the  relationship  between  Governor 
Worth  and  General  Canby  and  illuminates  the  problem  of  military  courts  in  particular. 
For  an  analysis  of  the  "case  of  the  Caswell  sheriff,"  see  Zuber,  Jonathan  Worth,  269-27 '4. 

2Edward  Richard  Sprigg  Canby  (1817-1873),  a  native  of  Kentucky  whose  family  moved  to 
Indiana,  was  a  professional  soldier  whose  career  ended  when  he  was  murdered  while  on  a 
peace  mission  to  the  Modoc  Indians  of  northern  California.  An  1839  graduate  of  West 
Point,  he  served  in  the  Florida  War  and  was  twice  brevetted  for  gallantry  in  the  Mexican 
War.  For  the  next  several  years  he  was  posted  to  various  locations  including  Washington, 
D.C.,  San  Francisco,  and  the  western  frontier.  In  1861  he  was  promoted  to  colonel  and 
commander  of  the  New  Mexican  Department.  He  was  instrumental  in  frustrating  the 
Confederate  plan  to  seize  California  in  1861-1862.  He  rose  to  major  general  while  serving  as 
assistant  adjutant  general,  commander  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  wake  of  the  1863  draft 
riots,  and  commander  of  the  Military  Division  of  West  Mississippi.  He  received  the  sur- 
render of  the  last  Confederate  armies,  those  of  Richard  Taylor  and  Kirby  Smith.  Ap- 
pointed brigadier  general  in  the  regular  army  in  1866,  he  spent  the  next  five  years  moving 
from  one  trouble  spot  to  another  in  the  former  Confederate  states.  One  observer  said, 
"Wherever  he  went,  order,  good  feeling,  and  tranquility  followed  his  footsteps."  (Few 
North  Carolinians  would  have  agreed  with  this  sentiment.)  In  1870  he  was  assigned  a  com- 
mand on  the  Pacific  coast.  This  was  a  fateful  posting  for  Canby,  who  has  been  described  as 
"tall  and  soldierly  in  appearance,  kind  and  courteous  in  manner,  utterly  devoid  of  selfish 
ambition."  Thomas  Marshall  Spaulding,  "Edward  Richard  Sprigg  Canby,"  DAB,  III,  468. 

3Albion  Winegar  Tourgee  (1838-1905),  one  of  the  best-known  carpetbaggers  to  settle  in 
North  Carolina,  had  been  twice  wounded  while  serving  as  an  enlistee  in  the  Twenty- 
seventh  New  York  Regiment.  A  native  of  Ohio  temporarily  in  New  York  to  attend  the 
University  of  Rochester,  Tourgee  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  in  1864.  He  moved  to 
Greensboro  in  the  fall  of  1865;  there  he  opened  a  law  practice  and  organized  an  unsuccess- 
ful nursery  company.  In  1866  he  entered  politics,  speaking  at  the  Southern  Loyalist  Con- 
vention (Philadelphia)  and  publishing  the  Union  Register,  a  new  Greensboro  weekly,  from 
January  to  June,  1867.  His  purpose  was  to  promote  Radical  Republican  policies  for  the 
"poor,  misguided,  and  mismanaged  South."  He  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  inclusion 
of  a  proviso  in  the  constitution  of  1868  calling  for  the  codification  of  state  law.  Later  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  codification  process.  From  1868  to  1874  he  was  a  superior  court  judge.  An 
excellent  judge  in  nonpolitical  cases,  Tourgee  tried  unsuccessfully  to  use  the  bench  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  Congress.  Eventually  he  left  the  state  and  settled  in  Maysville,  New  York, 
where  he  was  a  journalist,  novelist,  and  lecturer.  He  described  his  perception  of  the  recon- 
struction process  in  several  novels,  the  best-known  of  which  is  A  Fool's  Errand  (1879).  J.  G. 
de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  "Albion  Winegar  Tourgee,"  DAB,  XVIII,  603-605. 

4Joseph  Eggleston  Johnston  (1807-1891),  of  Virginia,  a  graduate  of  West  Point  in  1829, 
served  in  the  Black  Hawk  expedition  and  the  Seminole  wars.  During  the  Mexican  War,  he 
was  five  times  wounded,  won  three  brevets,  and  led  the  charge  at  Chapultepec.  His  experi- 
ence in  the  prewar  army  was  largely  in  topographical  engineering  and  cavalry.  He  was  a 
senior  Confederate  general.  Unlucky  in  being  frequently  wounded,  he  also  incurred  the  en- 
mity of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Braxton  Bragg  and  never  realized  his  promise  as  a  military 
leader.  Commanding  in  the  defense  of  Atlanta  for  a  time  and  in  the  Carolinas  campaign, 
Johnston  surrendered  to  Sherman  on  April  26,  1865.  Afterward  he  was  in  business  in 
Savannah,  Arkansas,  and  Richmond  and  was  a  Democratic  congressman,  1879-1881,  and 
railroad  commissioner,  1887-1891.  Johnston  died  of  pneumonia  contracted  while  standing 
hatless  in  the  rain  at  General  William  T.  Sherman's  funeral.  Boatner,  Civil  War  Dictionary, 
441;  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  1132. 

5 "Out  of  combat;  in  a  disabled  position." 
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"Jacob  Dolson  Cox  (1828-1900),  of  Ohio,  a  native  of  Canada,  was  an  1851  graduate  of 
Oberlin  College.  He  was  an  educator,  politician,  Union  general,  and  author.  He  was  com- 
mitted to  an  antislavery  position.  He  supported  Scott  in  1852  and  helped  in  the  fusion  of 
antislavery  Whigs  and  Free-Soilers.  He  became  a  Republican  state  senator  in  1859,  joining 
a  radical  antislavery  faction  which  included  Salmon  P.  Chase  and  James  Garfield.  A  volun- 
teer commissioned  as  a  Union  brigadier  general,  he  rose  to  major  general;  and,  after  com- 
manding the  forces  which  contested  Braxton  Bragg  at  Bentonville,  North  Carolina,  he 
joined  Sherman  at  Goldsboro.  Elected  Republican  governor  of  Ohio  (1866-1868),  he  lost  the 
support  of  his  party  by  proposing  forcible  segregation  of  Negroes,  opposing  Negro  suffrage, 
and  supporting  the  Johnson  reconstruction  policies.  For  a  time  he  tried  to  mediate  between 
Johnson  and  the  Radicals,  but  he  later  abandoned  the  embattled  president.  He  favored 
civil  service  reform  as  secretary  of  the  interior  (1869-1870)  and  resigned  that  post  because  of 
differences  with  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Cox  became  a  Liberal  Republican  and  served 
one  term  as  congressman,  1877-1879.  Subsequently  he  was  dean  of  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School  and  from  1885  to  1889  was  president  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  He  also 
authored  several  respected  military  histories.  Homer  Carey  Hockett,  "Jacob  Dolson  Cox," 
DAB,  IV,  476-478. 

7James  Voty  Bomford  (c.  1812-1892),  a  native  New  Yorker  and  a  graduate  of  West  Point, 
served  on  the  frontier  and  in  the  Mexican  War.  In  May,  1861,  he  was  captured  when  Texas 
was  surrendered  to  the  Confederates.  Upon  his  release  in  January,  1862,  he  was  promoted 
to  lieutenant  colonel,  Sixteenth  United  States  Infantry.  Promoted  to  colonel  in  May,  1864, 
he  was  brevetted  brigadier  general  for  his  actions  at  Perryville  and  for  his  consistently  effi- 
cient war  service.  Boatner,  Civil  War  Dictionary,  72. 

8  Robert  Avery,  of  Pennsylvania,  fought  at  Chancellorsville  and  Lookout  Mountain  as 
lieutenant  colonel  of  the  102d  New  York  Regiment.  For  this  service,  in  which  he  lost  a  leg, 
he  was  brevetted  brigadier  general  of  volunteers.  Boatner,  Civil  War  Dictionary,  35-36. 

9  Samuel  Alston  Williams,  of  Granville  County  at  the  time  of  this  document  but  a  native 
of  Warren,  was  graduated  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1832.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  state  Commons  in  the  1838,  1852,  and  1854  sessions,  representing  Warren  County. 
Grant,  Alumni  History,  677;  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  309,  322-323. 

10 Duncan  G.  McRae  of  Cumberland  County. 

nThe  account  below  describes  one  of  the  most  important  military  trials  in  North  Caro- 
lina during  the  Reconstruction  era.  A  Negro  named  Archie  Bebee  was  accused  of  the  at- 
tempted rape  of  a  young  white  woman.  Arrested  on  a  warrant  issued  by  magistrate  Dun- 
can G.  McRae,  Bebee  was  subsequently  bound  over  for  trial  by  the  magistrate.  A  large, 
angry  crowd  surrounded  the  Old  Market  House  in  Fayetteville  to  which  Sheriff  R.  W. 
Hardie  and  his  deputies  were  bringing  the  accused  for  incarceration.  One  shot  of  uncertain 
origin  cut  a  lock  from  Hardie 's  hair  and  killed  Bebee  instantly.  Apparently,  the  murder 
was  perpetrated  to  prevent  the  young  white  victim  from  having  to  appear  in  court.  Federal 
authorities,  indignant  that  a  Negro  had  been  killed  without  a  hearing  before  Freedmen's 
Bureau  officers,  established  a  military  commission  in  Raleigh  with  power  to  investigate,  ar- 
rest, try,  and  sentence  those  implicated  in  Bebee 's  murder.  Five  Cumberland  County 
men — William  J.  Tolar,  Duncan  G.  McRae,  Thomas  Powers,  Samuel  Phillips,  and  David 
Watkins — were  arrested  and  tried  before  the  special  military  court,  although  the  civil 
courts  of  the  state  were  functioning.  Colonel  James  V.  Bomford  and  Major  General  Robert 
Avery  served  as  presiding  officer  and  judge  advocate,  respectively.  McRae  and  Phillips 
were  discharged  for  lack  of  evidence  linking  them  to  the  alleged  conspiracy.  Although  the 
other  three  defendants  were  ably  represented  by  Thomas  C.  Fuller,  James  C.  MacRae,  and 
John  C.  Dobbin,  they  were  convicted.  The  court  was  unable  to  establish  definitively  who 
fired  the  fatal  shot;  nevertheless,  Tolar,  Powers,  and  Watkins  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
Public  opinion  was  strongly  opposed  to  execution  of  this  sentence,  and  numerous  appeals 
were  directed  to  appropriate  Federal  officials.  General  Edward  R.  S.  Canby,  commander  of 
the  Carolina  military  district,  commuted  the  death  sentences  to  fifteen  years  imprisonment. 
One  year  later  President  Andrew  Johnson  pardoned  the  Cumberland  three.  Later  Tolar, 
who  moved  to  Robeson  County,  acknowledged  publicly  that  he  had  shot  Bebee.  Hamilton, 
Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  165-166;  Oates,  Story  of  Fayetteville,  221-224. 
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"Nelson  Appleton  Miles  (1839-1925),  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  volunteered  for  service 
in  the  United  States  Army.  Commissioned  a  lieutenant,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  gen- 
eral and  to  command  of  the  Second  Army  Corps  (October,  1865).  He  distinguished  himself 
at  Fair  Oaks,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  the  Wilderness,  and  Petersburg. 
In  July,  1866,  he  was  commissioned  colonel  in  the  regular  army.  From  April,  1867,  to 
October,  1868,  Miles  was  assistant  commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  for  North  Caro- 
lina. He  assumed  command  of  the  Fifth  U.S.  Infantry  in  1869  and  served  against  hostile  In- 
dians west  of  the  Mississippi  until  1891.  Most  notable  were  his  Indian  campaigns  against 
the  Nez  Perce  (1877)  and  Geronimo's  Apaches  (1886).  He  commanded  the  troops  that 
quelled  the  riots  incident  to  the  Pullman  Strike  of  1894.  In  1895  he  became  commanding 
general  of  the  United  States  Army  and,  in  that  capacity,  organized  and  directed  the  na- 
tion's efforts  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  He  retired  in  1903  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general.  CDAB,  676-677;  Bentley,  Freedmen's  Bureau,  216. 

"Edward  Graham  Haywood  (d.  1891)  was  a  native  of  Raleigh  and  the  son  of  William  H. 
Haywood,  a  former  Democratic  United  States  senator.  Both  men  were  eminent  lawyers. 
The  younger  Haywood  was  particularly  active  in  the  hotly  contested  election  of  1860.  At 
that  time  he  was  described  by  a  Whig  adversary  as  "the  finest  orator  in  the  Democratic 
party."  After  the  Civil  War  he  participated  in  several  highly  controversial  cases,  and  his 
popularity  declined  apace.  He  lived  in  Washington  during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  Amis, 
Historical  Raleigh,  101;  Kemp  Plummer  Battle,  Memories  of  an  Old-Time  Tar  Heel  (Chapel 
Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1945),  163;  News  and  Observer  (Raleigh),  June  2, 
1891. 

"William  H.  Porter  was  appointed  Fayetteville  commissioner  by  General  Canby;  and, 
once  the  military  administration  of  North  Carolina  ended,  he  was  appointed  magistrate  of 
police  and  mayor  by  Governor  Holden  in  August,  1868.  His  tenure  of  office  ended  in  Janu- 
ary, 1869,  when  town  elections  were  held.  Oates,  Story  of  Fayetteville,  240-241,  276. 

15 M.  A.  Baker  was  appointed  a  Fayetteville  commissioner  by  General  Canby  in  May, 
1867.  Oates,  Story  of  Fayetteville,  240. 

"Walter  Henry  was  a  Charlotte  attorney  active  in  Republican  politics.  He  was  the  son- 
in-law  of  William  W.  Holden.  News  and  Observer  (Raleigh),  March  2,  1892. 

"David  Coleman  (1824-1883),  of  Buncombe  County,  was  educated  at  the  Newton 
Academy,  Asheville,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  (A.B.,  1842),  and  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy.  He  served  in  the  United  States  Navy  for  several  years  in  the  1840s,  includ- 
ing tours  of  duty  in  the  African,  Mediterranean,  and  South  American  squadrons.  He  also 
participated  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz.  About  1850  Coleman  returned  to  Asheville,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  developed  a  large  legal  practice  in  Buncombe  and  Yancey  counties. 
A  Democrat  in  politics,  he  was  a  state  senator,  1854-1858,  and  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
United  States  congressman  in  1859.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  colonel  of  the  Thirty- 
ninth  North  Carolina  Regiment,  serving  throughout  the  war  in  the  west.  After  1865  he  re- 
sumed his  legal  practice  and  was  solicitor  of  the  western  district.  He  represented  Bun- 
combe County  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1875.  Johnston,  Vance  Papers,  I,  19n. 

"Natt  Atkinson  (1832-1894),  a  native  of  Tennessee,  was  educated  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Wilson  at  his  celebrated  Alamance  County  school.  A  farmer  before  the  Civil  War,  he 
served  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  First  Tennessee  Cavalry  and  as  captain,  Company  A,  Sixty- 
second  Tennessee  Mounted  Infantry.  After  the  hostilities  ended  he  practiced  law  in  Ashe- 
ville and  edited  the  Asheville  Citizen,  1870-1873.  He  represented  Buncombe  County  in  the 
state  legislature,  1879-1881.  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  458;  Western  North  Carolina, 
Historical  and  Biographical  (Charlotte:  A.  D.  Smith  and  Company,  1890),  178-181. 

"Jeremiah  C.  Denney  (d.  1869)  was  a  native  of  Ireland  who  served  in  the  United  States 
Army.  Between  1855,  when  he  enlisted,  and  1862  he  rose  from  private  to  sergeant  major  in 
the  Second  Cavalry  Regiment.  Subsequently  he  was  second  lieutenant,  first  lieutenant,  and 
brevet  captain  in  the  Fifth  Cavalry.  His  brevet  was  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  at 
Cedar  Creek,  Virginia,  in  October,  1864.  He  was  promoted  to  captain  in  the  peacetime 
army  in  July,  1866.  Heitman,  Historical  Register  and  Dictionary  of  the  Army,  I,  367. 
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20O.  R.  Colgrove  was  a  Northerner  and  former  Union  officer  who  settled  in  Jones 
County  after  the  Civil  War.  He,  his  brother  David  D.  Colgrove,  and  other  carpetbaggers 
constituted  a  group  of  white  Republicans  who  gained  political  offices  in  a  heavily  black 
county  by  manipulation  of  freedmen.  The  native  white  population  was  deeply  chagrined 
when  O.  R.  Colgrove  was  appointed  sheriff  by  General  Canby.  Hatred  of  the  new  sheriff 
intensified  when  he  arrested  several  members  of  the  Constitutional  Union  Guard  (CUG),  a 
white  organization  formed  to  reestablish  traditional  racial  relationships.  The  CUG  from 
neighboring  Lenoir  County  offered  to  murder  Sheriff  Colgrove  if  their  Jones  County  coun- 
terparts wished  it.  They  did,  so  on  May  28,  1869,  nine  or  ten  men  ambushed  the  sheriff, 
killing  him  and  a  Negro  companion.  The  event  was  celebrated  at  a  big  barbecue.  The  mes- 
sage to  other  Republicans  was  clear — get  out  of  Jones  County.  Eventually  D.  D.  Colgrove, 
delegate  to  the  convention  of  1868  and  state  senator,  joined  by  most  carpetbaggers,  left  the 
area.  One  who  remained,  Colonel  M.  L.  Shepard,  was  murdered  in  August,  1869.  Even- 
tually some  twenty-five  men  in  Lenoir  and  Jones  counties  were  jailed.  No  one  was  ever 
punished.  Trelease,  White  Terror,  190-191;  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  447,  449,  846. 

"Winfield  Scott  Hancock  (1824-1886)  served  under  McClellan  at  the  battles  of  Antietam 
and  Fredericksburg  in  1862.  He  distinguished  himself  in  later  battles  of  the  war  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  major  general  in  1866.  After  the  war  Hancock  commanded  the  Department  of 
Louisiana  and  Texas  (1867),  the  Department  of  Dakota  (1870-1872),  and  the  Division  of  the 
Atlantic  (1872-1886).  Hancock  was  the  unsuccessful  Democratic  candidate  for  president  in 
1880.  CDAB,  395;  Who  Was  Who,  301-302. 
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1868 


Josiah  Turner  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Office  North  Carolina  Rail  Road  Co., 
Company  Shops,  N.C. 
Jany  2,  1868 

I  am  obliged  for  the  opinion1  and  have  issued  a  warrant  for  150 
dollars  which  Mr.  Cameron  will  have  by  the  time  this  reaches  you. 
Call  on  him  for  the  Money.  I  am  greatly  troubled  to  think  no  one  will 
open  the  Campaign  against  Holden,  Secret  Societies  and  the  Negroes. 

With  good  wishes  for  the  New  Year.  I  am  very  truly  yours 


burner  evidently  referred  to  Graham's  opinion  on  the  legality  of  the  scheme  proposed 
by  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  Company  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  $1,500,000.  Graham's  notes 
in  manuscript  form  may  be  found  in  the  Graham  Papers,  State  Archives,  Raleigh.  Not  ad- 
dressed to  Turner  but  signed  by  the  writer  on  December  31,  1867,  these  notes  detail  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bankrupt  Law  of  March  2,  1867.  With  the  notes  is  a  table  of  statistics 
dated  October  1,  1867,  that  lists  the  different  classes  of  bonds  issued  by  the  state,  when  due, 
etc. 


Eben  Nye  Hutchison1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Charlotte,  N.C, 
January  2nd.,  1868. 

You  know  the  writer  has  been  urging  you  to  remove  to  this  place 
ever  since  the  War  closed,  1st.  because  he  desired  your  addition  to  the 
number  of  our  citizens,  2nd.  because  he  desired  the  pleasure  Sc  advan- 
tage of  meeting  you  in  the  local  social  circles,  &  lastly,  because  he 
believed  it  for  your  real  temporal  prosperity. 

There  seems  to  me  now  to  be  offered — if  you  choose  to  accept  the 
occasion  &  act  decidedly — an  enterprise  which  would  be  of  vast  service 
to  all  Western  No.  Car.  &  upper  So.  Car.,  in  which  you  might  render 
the  Public  a  real  lasting  service,  Sc  at  same  time  secure  a  handsome 
pecuniary  income.  I  refer  to  the  Establishment  at  this  point,  of  a 
Manufacture  of  Fertilizers.  We  could  secure  for  you  the  Presidency  of 
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the  Co.,  with  a  good  Salary,  altho'  the  duties  of  the  position  would 
require  little  of  your  time.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Memmenger2  (of  Charles- 
ton) is  Pres't  of  a  similar  Co.,  just  starting  in  Charleston.  Last 
Summer  Parties  offered  to  establish  such  a  Manufactory  here,  furnish- 
ing 80,000$  cash— provided  I  (Sc  my  friends)  would  provide  $40,000. 
The  business  has  been  enormously  profitable.  The  demand  has 
greatly  increased  within  the  past  18  months.  The  Superphosphate  is 
the  chief  article  of  the  kind.  The  Pyritic  Ores  which  abound  in  this 
region  will  furnish  the  Sulphuric  Acid  (essential  in  the  manufacture) 
at  a  much  less  cost  than  that  made  from  sulphur.  The  Ashley  River 
(Charleston,  So.  Car.)  Phosphates  can  be  bro't  here  at  much  less 
expense  than  our  Sulphur  Ores  can  be  transported  to  Charleston. 
From  this  place  the  several  Railways  will  give  you  a  market  (without 
breaking  bulk  in  the  transportation)  for  a  vast  amount. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  you  had  many  acquaintances  among  the 
monied  men  North  who  would  gladly  co-operate  with  you  in  an 
enterprise  which  promised  so  much  pecuniary  profit. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  leisure. 


xEben  Nye  Hutchison,  a  merchant,  was  a  resident  of  Charlotte  (Grant,  Alumni  History, 
311).  He  was  a  general  agent  (Hutchison,  Burroughs  &  Co.)  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  of  the  United  States,  whose  home  office  address,  No.  92  Broadway,  New  York, 
was  used  on  his  stationery. 

2Christopher  Gustavus  Memminger  (1803-1888),  of  South  Carolina  but  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, was  Confederate  secretary  of  the  treasury  until  June,  1864.  He  had  graduated  from 
South  Carolina  College  in  1819,  practiced  law  in  Charleston,  and  earned  a  reputation  as  a 
responsible  politician  for  his  work  in  the  state  senate.  He  opposed  nullification  and  seces- 
sion until  after  John  Brown's  raid,  when  he  advocated  arming  for  defense.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  which  drafted  the  Confederacy's  provisional  constitution  and  was 
named  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  the  Davis  administration.  An  advocate  of  hard  money, 
he  presided  over  a  chaotic  fiscal  era  characterized  by  paper  money  and  galloping  inflation. 
Although  Memminger  was  generally  blamed  for  the  Confederacy's  credit  collapse,  it  is  un- 
likely that  any  financier  could  have  prevented  it.  CDAB,  668. 


David  L.  Swain  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Chapel  Hill 
4  Jan.   1868 

I  return  the  letter  of  Hon.  W.  L.  Clark1  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
put  in  my  hands  at  Raleigh.  I  send  also  a  mutilated  3  .  vol.  of  the 
University  Magazine.  You  will  find  at  p.  243,  the  Report  made  by  Mr. 
Murphey  to  the  General  Asembly  in  1817,  to  which  I  referred  in  the 
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course  of  my  remarks  to  the  Board  at  the  last  meeting.  Just  10  years 
afterwards  in  1827,  he  delivered  the  first  in  the  series  of  addresses  which 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  before  the  Dialectic  and  Philan- 
thropic Societies,  and  enunciated  similar  opinions  with  reference  espe- 
cially to  the  annual  term  judges  and  authorities.  Dr.  Caldwell  spent  the 
following  night  in  writing  a  reply  in  the  guise  of  a  Broad  Comment 
which  he  delivered  the  next  evening,  of  which  I  have  a  single  printed 
copy. 

Mrs.  Fish  reached  Raleigh  last  Christmas  &  Mrs.  Swain  is  waiting  for 
pleasant  weather  and  good  roads  to  make  her  a  visit. 


W.  L.  Clark  has  not  been  identified. 


Hamilton  Fish  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

New  York 
January  4,  1868 

A  very  violent  attack  of  Neuralgia  delayed  my  compliance  with  a 
request  from  our  friend  Mr.  Winthrop  who  writes  me  from  Paris, 
expressing  great  anxiety  that  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Peabody  Fund  at  Richmond  on  21st  inst.  should  be  fully  attended, 
8c  requesting  me  to  me  to  [sic]  urge  a  full  attendance. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  arrangements  have  been  made  to  secure  a 
place  for  our  meeting,  but  suppose  it  will  be  at  the  Spotswood  House. 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  Russell,1  but  have  no  reply.  Mr.  Wetmore2 
informs  me  that  Mr.  R.  recently  was  absent  from  home — but  probably 
he  may  return  in  time  to  issue  the  official  notices. 

Hoping  to  have  the  pleasure  to  meet  you  on  21st.  I  beg  to  tender  my 
best  wishes  for  many  happy  returns  of  this  Season — 


George  Peabody  Russell,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  the  nephew  of  George  Peabody,  was 
a  trustee  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund.  Parker,  George  Peabody,  162,  174. 

2Samuel  Wetmore,  a  retired  New  York  businessman,  was  seventy-three  years  of  age 
when  he  died  in  1885.  A  native  of  Connecticut,  he  went  to  China  as  a  young  man;  there  he 
represented  the  New  York  import  firm  of  Wetmore,  Cryden  and  Company.  Upon  his  re- 
turn from  China,  Wetmore  accumulated  a  fortune  in  business.  He  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York  City.  An  original  Peabody  Education  Fund  trustee, 
he  was  treasurer  of  the  fund  at  the  time  of  his  death.  New  York  Times,  March  28,  1885; 
Parker,  George  Peabody,  161. 
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George  Washington  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

St.  Louis  Mo. 
Jany  6th  1868 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  am  about  to  take,  tho'  I  hardly 
know  what  apology  to  offer  for  it. 

Dr.  N.  C.  Washington,  a  son  of  Dr.  Jas.  R.  Washington1  of  this 
City,  is  expecting  to  go,  in  a  short  time,  to  Europe  to  complete  his 
medical  education,  and  intends  to  pursue  his  studies  chiefly  at  Berlin, 
Prussia.  He  wishes,  if  you  could  so  far  oblige  him  and  can  do  so 
consistently,  that  you  would  favour  him  with  a  Letter  of  Introduction 
to  Mr.  Bancroft,  U.S.  Minister  at  that  Court. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Washington  is  a  brother  of  the  late  W.  H.  Washington2  of 
Newbern — has  been  practicing  medicine  in  this  City  for  over  twenty 
years  and  now  ranks  among  the  prominent  physicians  of  the  place. 
His  son,  N.  Custis  Washington,  (for  whom  this  letter  is  desired)  is 
about  twenty  three  years  of  age,  apparently  well  educated,  and  is  of 
most  excellent  character  and  habits.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War,  he 
went  South  and  served  with  credit  in  the  Confederate  Army  during 
the  War — mostly  in  the  5th  N.C.  Regt.  Since  his  return,  he  has  gradu- 
ated in  the  Medical  College  of  this  City,  and  been  practicing  for  some 
months.  He  purposes  now  to  spend  some  two  years  in  Europe,  and 
will  go  first  to  Berlin. 

If  you  can  oblige  him  with  the  Letter  he  desires,  please  sind  [sic]  it 
under  cover  to  me.  No  802  Olive  St. 

I  have  been  here  now  nearly  two  months  altogether,  but  have  not 
met,  as  yet,  with  the  success  I  expected  and  hoped  for  in  the  business 
which  brought  me  to  this  City.  How  long  I  shall  still  remain  is  uncer- 
tain, tho'  I  am,  just  now,  seriously  resolving  the  project  of  perma- 
nently settling  here.  I  shall  not  however  be  able  to  determine  defi- 
nitely for  some  weeks  to  come. 

Please  give  my  kindest  love  and  remembrance  to  Sister  and  all  at 
home. 


'James  R.  Washington  (1815-1873)  was  a  second  cousin  of  Mrs.  William  A.  Graham. 
Clark,  "Washington  Descendants." 

2William    Henry   Washington    (1813-1860),    of  New   Bern.    Clark,   "Washington   De- 
scendants." 
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Thomas  Bragg  to  William  A.  Graham  A&H 

Raleigh, 

January  6th.,  1868. 

Your  letters  were  rec4,  and,  after  submitting  them  to  others,  it  was 
concluded  to  call  the  Convention  the  first  week  in  Feb'y.  You  will  see 
the  notice  in  tomorrow's  Sentinel.  We  have  also  prepared  a  circular 
letter  which  we  shall  have  out  the  next  day,  and  intend  sending  them 
to  several  individuals  in  every  County  in  the  State. 

I  hope  that  the  people  may  see  the  necessity  of  action,  and  that  a 
strong  set  of  delegates  may  be  sent. 

Very  truly  yours, 


William  A.  Graham  to  Joseph  Weisman  unc 

Hillsboro 
Jan  8th,  1868 

Dear  Sir 

Mr.  Mason  promised  me,  to  inform  you,  that  the  sale  of  your  min- 
eral lands  near  Raleigh  had  been  postponed  at  the  request  of  the  other 
parties.  I  assented  to  the  arrangement  on  condition  that  he  should 
advise  you:  and  that  the  postponement  should  extend  only  till  the 
coming  spring.  The  capital  to  purchase  must  come  from  the  capital 
North.  It  does  not  exist  here. 

With  this  letter,  I  shall  set  off  for  New  York,  to  carry  my  daughter 
to  school  &  remain  there  a  few  days.  I  do  not  believe  I  shall  be  able  to 
stop  in  Philadelphia;  but  am  anxious  to  see  you  in  reference  to  our 
affairs,  and  will  be  glad,  if  you  will  come  to  N.  York,  say  by  Monday 
or  Tuesday  next.  I  expect  to  be  at  5tn  Avenue  Hotel.  Come  by  all 
means,  or  write  me,  there,  giving  your  street  &  No  in  Phila. 


William  Eaton,  Jr.,  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

January  10th  1868 

The  second  edition  of  my  Book  of  Forms  appeared  nearly  six  weeks 
ago  and  my  Agent  Mr.  R.  H.  Page1  of  Raleigh  caused  an  advertisement 
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to  be  inserted  in  "the  Sentinel"  and  "the  Register"  at  Raleigh  stating 
that  it  was  in  his  hands  for  sale  at  the  price  of  $8.00  pr  copy  in  cash  and 
that  all  orders  for  the  book  must  be  sent  to  him;  but  I  have  reason  to  fear 
that  the  advertisement  has  escaped  the  notice  of  many  of  those  for  whom 
it  was  designed.  I  have  therefore  deemed  it  best  to  write  letters  to  a  few 
prominent  members  of  the  Bar  in  different  parts  of  the  State  mentioning 
the  facts  above  set  forth  and  requesting  them  to  make  known  these  facts 
to  their  professional  brethren,  and  to  the  Clerks  of  the  Courts  in  the 
Counties  in  which  they  practice  whenever  they  may  find  convenient 
opportunities  of  speaking  to  them  on  the  subject.  Your  name  has 
occurred  to  me  as  that  of  a  person  who  would  cheerfully  render  the 
desired  assistance,  and  I  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing 
this  letter  to  you.  Those  who  may  visit  Raleigh  will  find  the  book  in  the 
Treasury  office  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Erasmus  Page2  the  son  of  my  agent. 

As  to  the  price  of  the  work  I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  the  second 
edition  cost  me  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  first,  that  it  contains  a 
great  many  additional  Forms,  and  in  my  j  udgment  is  far  superior  to  it  in 
every  respect.  My  first  edition  was  sold  rapidly  at  $4.00  pr  copy  in  the 
notes  of  specie  paying  Banks;  the  price  of  the  second  is  $8.00  in  a  greatly 
depreciated  currency. 

It  does  not  become  me  to  praise  my  own  book,  but  I  hope  that  I  may 
say  without  a  violation  of  the  most  punctilious  delicacy  that  my  first 
edition  has  been  referred  to  as  an  authority  by  Chief  Justice  Pearson  in 
the  case  of  the  State  v  Guilford,  4  Jones,  83,  by  Chief  Justice  Nash,  in  the 
case  of  Rogers  v  Ratcliffe,  3  Jones,  225  when  he  spoke  of  it  as  "Mr 
Eaton's  valuable  work  in  Forms  of  Pleading  in  this  state,"  by  Judge 
Manly3  in  the  case  of  the  State  v  Harwood,  1  Winst.  228;  and  by  Judge 
Reade  in  the  case  of  Barry  v  Sinclair,  1  Phil.  7,  when  he  spoke  of  it  as  "a 
work  of  great  accuracy  and  in  very  general  use["];  and  that  the  only 
instance  in  which  any  one  of  my  Forms  has  not  been  sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court  was  that  mentioned  in  the  last  of  the  above  mentioned 
cases  in  which  the  decision  is  put  upon  the  express  ground  of  a  change 
of  the  Law  since  the  book  was  published.  I  hope  too  that  I  may  also  say 
without  impropriety  that  my  book  has  been  recognized  as  an  authority 
by  the  most  eminent  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts,  and  as  I  believe  by 
all  of  them;  by  the  great  Lawyer  George  E.  Badger  when  chairman  of  the 
County  Court  of  Wake;  and  that  shortly  after  its  first  appearance  it  was 
strongly  recommended,  in  letters  now  in  my  possession,  by  the  then 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  (Nash,  Pearson  and  Battle),4  by  Caldwell,5 
Bailey,6  Manly,  and  Ellis7  (Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts);  and  by  the 
learned  and  venerable  Thomas  Ruffin  ex  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 
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I  presume  that  it  will  hardly  be  thought  by  any  one  that  the  labor  of 
the  last  twelve  years,  and  my  more  matured  professional  experience,  and 
more  extensive  researches,  with  the  benefit  of  many  suggestions  from 
learned  and  experienced  Lawyers,  have  not  greatly  improved  my  first 
edition  in  every  respect;  and  certainly  there  is  a  considerable  variety  of 
useful  forms  in  the  second  edition,  not  to  be  fund  [sic]  in  the  first,  and 
the  references  to  authorities  in  the  second  one  far  more  numerous. 
Please  make  such  use  of  this  letter  as  you  may  deem  judicious. 


'Rufus  H.  Page,  of  Wake  County,  was  North  Carolina  secretary  of  state,  1857-1862. 
Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  181. 

2 Erasmus  F.  Page,  of  Wake  County,  was  granted  a  license  to  practice  law  in  the  county 
courts  in  January,  1868.  63  N.C.  7  (1868). 

3Matthias  Manly. 

4William  Horn  Battle. 

6Judge  David  Franklin  Caldwell  was  a  superior  court  judge  for  a  few  months  in  1844  and 
then  served  from  1845  to  1860.  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  361. 

"John  L.  Bailey,  of  Pasquotank  County,  was  a  superior  court  judge  from  1837  to  1863. 
Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  361. 

7John  Willis  Ellis  (1820-1861),  of  Rowan  County,  was  a  superior  court  judge  from  1848  to 
1858.  He  was  elected  governor  of  North  Carolina  in  1858  and  won  reelection  in  1860,  defeat- 
ing John  Pool,  candidate  of  a  resurgent  Whig  party.  Ellis,  a  Democrat,  favored  secession 
and  defied  Lincoln's  call  for  troops  while  preparing  the  state  for  war.  CDAB,  270;  Cheney, 
North  Carolina  Government,  361. 


Jonathan  Worth  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

[with  enclosures] 

Raleigh, 

January  10th. ,1868. 

The  frequent  and  wantonly  absurd  orders  of  Gen'l  Canby  are  greatly 
multiplying  my  cares  and  perplexities,  and  are  likely,  as  I  believe,  to 
culminate  shortly  in  an  order  for  my  removal. 

Major  Bagley1  informs  me  that  he  learned  from  you  on  the  Cars 
yesterday,  that  you  would  be  several  days  in  Washington,  and  that  a 
letter  from  me  to  you,  to  the  Care  of  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnston,  would 
reach  you. 

I  was  much  gratified  to  learn  this.  I  have  been  much  indisposed  lately 
— am  now  nearly  well,  I  believe,  but  am  required  by  my  physician  to 
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remain  at  my  fireside  for  some  days  yet.  I  am  unable  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton, however  great  the  emergency. 

I  desire  to  have  your  opinion,  in  the  event  of  an  order  for  my  removal 
(whether  coming  from  Canby  or  the  Convention)  whether  I  cannot,  by 
refusal  to  obey  the  mandate,  or  surrendering  the  office  on  the  ground  of 
Military  duress,  by  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus, — or  a  Writ  of  Mandamus — 
have  the  validity  of  such  act  of  removal  tested  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  U.S.  And,  if  you  think  this  feasible,  and  expedient,  exact  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  proper  course  for  me  to  pursue;  to  what  Judge  should  I,  in 
the  first  instance,  apply?  I  would  like  to  have  you,  if  you  deem  it 
expedient,  get  the  views  of  Reverdy  Johnston,  or  any  other  Constitu- 
tional lawyer  you  may  prefer.  I  am  willing  to  pay  a  suitable  fee  to  you  or 
him,  or  both.  Under  an  Act  of  the  last  General  Assembly  I  am  autho- 
rized, when  I  deem  it  necessary,  to  employ  Counsel  in  any  case  affecting 
the  rights  of  the  State,  and  to  pay  by  draft  on  the  Public  Teasurer.  As  I 
could  not  so  draw  after  removal,  it  would  be  best  to  draw  in  anticipa- 
tion, and  if  nothing  should  be  done; — if  the  removal  should  not  be 
attempted — to  refund  it. 

When  I  saw  the  President  about  a  month  ago,  and  gave  him  a  narra- 
tive of  Canby's  action  in  the  Spears  case,  from  Buncombe;  his  orders 
touching  Juries;  his  Provost  Court  in  Fayetteville;  his  numerous  remov- 
als of  Civil  Officers,  assigning  no  reasons  for  such  removals,  and  not  in  a 
single  instance  conferring  with  me  as  to  the  fitness  of  successors, 
appointed  by  him;  the  wanton  detention  in  prison  and  trial  of  McRae; 
the  seizing  of  Griffith  and  carrying  him  to  Charleston,  and  his  trial 
before  a  Court  Martial  upon  the  evidence  of  the  two  villians  [sic], 
Tourgee  and  Johnson;  and  the  virtual  discharge  of  a  Granville  negro, 
convicted  of  a  wanton  rape  upon  a  woman  of  good  character  by  himself 
and  another  negro,  first  one  and  then  another,  in  the  presence  of  her 
little  daughter,  old  enough  to  be  a  witness;  and  the  verdict,  confirmed  by 
a  Court  Martial,  the  villain,  Avery,  being  Judge  Advocate;  and  the  case 
of  the  removal  of  the  Sheriff  of  Jones,  and  the  swearing  in  of  an 
insolvent  Yankee,  without  a  bond  worth  a  straw,  The  President  exhi- 
bited amazement  and  indignation.  He  expressed  astonishment  that 
these  things  had  not  been  published.  I  explained  to  him  that  most  of  the 
facts  could  only  be  reached  through  my  official  correspondence  with 
Sickles  and  Canby,  and  that  I  did  not  doubt  that  the  publication  would 
be  followed  by  my  immediate  removal.  He  requested  me  to  remain  a  day 
or  two,  and  to  see  him  again.  At  the  next  interview  he  said  the  publica- 
tion of  the  facts  I  had  disclosed  would  have  much  influence  on  the 
public  mind  North,  now  awakening  to  a  sense  of  right.  He  requested  me 
to  come  home,  and  give  him  in  writing  the  narrative  I  had  made  to  him; 
and  that  he  would  have  it  published,  and  that  if  Canby  removed  me,  he 
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would  remove  him.  I  prepared  it  as  soon  as  I  could,  being  sick  all  the 
time.  It  took  much  labor  to  make  it  clear  and  full,  and  much  copying  of 
exhibits  to  sustain  its  facts.  It  was  sent  some  10  days  ago,  and  to  prevent 
it  falling  into  Grant's  hands,  as  my  letter  to  the  President  had,  touching 
the  arrest  of  Griffith,2  I  sent  it  to  Col.  W.  G.  Moore,3  the  President's 
Private  Secretary.  He  was  out  of  the  City  and  only  got  it  last  Sunday. 

I  still  thought,  and  so  wrote  the  President,  that  Canby  ought  to  be 
removed,  and  then  the  publication  made;  because  if  he  removed  me, 
though  the  President  should  immediately  remove  Canby,  and  give  us  a 
sensible  Com  .l,  such  Com  .  could  not  reinstate  me,  because  I  could 
not  take  the  test  oath.  I  doubt  whether  the  President,  in  the  midst  of 
graver  cares,  will  not  be  deterred  from  reading  it.  There  are  some  30 
pages  of  it,  and  the  exhibits  besides.  If  you  have  leisure,  I  wish  you 
would  get  it  and  read  it,  and  then  confer  with  the  President  about  it. 

I  would  not  have  you  or  he  think  that  I  have  great  personal  solicitude 
as  to  my  removal — but  I  dread  popular  censure  if  a  Radical  persecuting 
Governor  be  appointed  in  consequence  of  any  supposed  imprudence  on 
my  part.  I  am  perfectly  willing,  if  you  and  the  President  think  it 
expedient,  that  the  publication  should  be  made,  to  retire  from  my 
harrassing  position  if  you  think  the  public  good  require  it. 

I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Canby  and  my  reply,  touching 
Tourgee.  It  will  serve  to  show  you  what  a  fool  Canby  is — as  well  as  his 
animus  towards  me  and  the  people  of  N.C. 

[P.S.]  I  regard  it  as  positively  necessary  that  you,  to  whom  N.C.  looks, 
more  than  to  any  other  man,  as  a  guide,  should  read  this  narrative,  made 
by  me  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  State,  You  will  find  Col.  Moore  to  be 
an  urbane,  gentlemanly  man,  as  all  men  are  who,  like  himself,  belonged 
to  the  old  Constitutional  Union  Clay  party. 

If  that  narrative  shall  be  deemed  unduly  prolix,  (I  do  not  think  it  was 
capable  of  much  more  condensation)  it  will  be  remembered  it  was  made 
out  when  I  was  sick,  and  continually  interrupted  by  the  harrassing  cares 
of  my  office  in  our  present  anomalous  condition. 

Very  truly, 
Your  friend, 


1William  Henry  Bagley  (1833-1886),  a  native  of  Perquimans  County,  lawyer  and 
journalist,  held  many  offices  of  public  trust.  He  was  registrar  of  deeds  in  his  native  county, 
served  in  the  Eighth  and  Sixty-eighth  North  Carolina  regiments  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
represented  the  first  senatorial  district  in  the  legislatures  of  1862  and  1864.  In  July,  1865, 
President  Andrew  Johnson  appointed  Bagley  superintendent  of  the  United  States  Mint  in 
Charlotte,  but  he  could  not  take  the  ironclad  oath  and  did  not  serve.  A  former  Whig  in 
politics,    Bagley    became    Governor  Jonathan    Worth's    private    secretary.    (He    married 
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Worth's  daughter  Adelaide  in  1866.)  He  was  clerk  of  the  state  supreme  court  from  1869  un- 
til his  death.  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  1819-1919  (Raleigh: 
Mitchell  Printing  Company,  1919),  59-61. 

2 On  October  22,  1867,  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Settle,  Worth  expressed  indignation  because 
Jesse  C.  Griffith,  sheriff  of  Caswell  County,  had  been  taken  to  Charleston  to  answer  "some 
indefinite  charge."  He  blamed  Tourgee,  principally,  for  the  handling  of  this  case.  Hamil- 
ton, Worth  Correspondence,  II,  1056,  1102,  1268. 

3 Col.  William  G.  Moore  had  served  as  a  Union  officer  during  the  Civil  War.  At  one  time 
Edwin  M.  Stanton's  confidential  secretary,  he  served  as  President  Andrew  Johnson's  ex- 
ecutive secretary  through  most  of  the  Tennessean's  term  in  office.  He  was  Johnson's  confi- 
dant, and  no  man  had  closer  daily  contact  with  the  president.  Moore  left  shorthand  diaries 
in  which  he  candidly  speculated  about  Johnson's  character,  meditations,  and  beliefs. 
Transcriptions  of  the  Moore  diaries  may  be  found  in  the  Andrew  Johnson  Papers,  United 
States  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.  Lately  Thomas,  The  First  President  Johnson: 
The  Three  Lives  of  the  Seventeenth  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  (New  York:  William 
Morrow  and  Company,  1968),  539,  637;  R.  N.  Scott  and  others  (eds.),  The  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion: A  Compilation  of  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies  (Washington:  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  70  volumes,  1880-1901),  Series  I,  I,  46. 


[Enclosure] 

Edward  R.  S.  Canby  to  Jonathan  Worth  a&h 

Headquarters,  2nd  Mil.  Dist. 
Charleston,  S.C. 
January  4th,  1868 

(Copy) 

Mr.  A.  W.  Tourgee  has  been  nominated  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  Civil 
Office  in  North  Carolina;  and  would  have  received  immediate 
appointment  but  for  the  charges  affecting  his  moral  character  made 
against  him  by  you  in  an  official  communication  of  November  30th 
1867. 

With  a  view  to  the  investigation  of  such  charges,  I  desire  you  to 
furnish  me  with  the  names  and  address  of  all  parties  from  whom  you 
derived  the  information  upon  which  your  charge  was  based;  and  also 
a  statement  of  any  matters  within  your  knowledge  that  may  be  of 
importance  to  such  inquiry.1 
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It  is  of  great  interest  to  the  public  that  men  of  unblemished  charac- 
ter should  fill  public  offices;  and  of  no  less  importance  to  the  nomi- 
nee that  an  opportunity  should  be  afforded  him  to  vindicate  his  char- 
acter from  public  charges,  which,  if  true,  disqualify  him  from 
holding  office. 


included  as  a  second  enclosure  was  a  copy  of  the  scathing  reply  directed  to  Canby  by 
Governor  Worth  dated  January  9,  1868.  A  transcription  of  this  letter  may  be  found  in 
Hamilton,  Worth  Correspondence,  II,  1 124-1 127,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  also  in  the  Graham  Papers, 
State  Archives.  Worth  named  seven  men  he  had  heard  speak  disparagingly  of  Tourgee  and 
twenty-seven  he  believed  would  corroborate  Worth's  own  statements.  He  also  mentioned 
lawsuits  in  which  Tourgee  had  been  involved  and  pronounced  Tourgee  particularly  unsuit- 
able to  serve  as  a  judge  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court. 


Augustus  S.  Merrimon  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Raleigh, 

January  12th.,  1868. 

I  learn  that  you  will  be  in  Washington  on  Wednesday  next,  and  I 
beg  to  suggest,  that  you  ought  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  urge  the  removal  of  Gen'l  Canby.  The  whole  course  of  his 
Military  administration  in  this  Mil.  Dist.  tends  to  shew,  that  he  is  an 
ultra  and  violent  radical,  and  all  his  acts  are,  whether  intended  so  or 
not,  in  the  interests  of  the  radicals  here.  He  is  certainly  hostile  to  the 
President  and  his  policy,  and  in  my  judgment,  his  conduct  is  such  as 
to  seriously  injure  any  tolerable  or  Constitutional  plan  of  reconstruc- 
tion; and  besides,  his  disregard  of  constitutional  right  and  civil 
authority  has  a  strong  tendency  to  embitter  the  feelings  of  the  strong- 
est and  best  Union  men  in  the  South.  The  Gov.  has  apprized  the 
President  of  Canby's  conduct,  in  many  matters  connected  with  the 
Judiciary,  and  Judicial  proceedings;  and  he  now  manifests  a  purpose 
to  appoint  a  fellow  of  the  name  of  Young  as  Judge  since,  Fowle 
resigned.  You  know  more  of  this  move  than  myself.  I  have  tho't  he  is 
a  man  of  mean  capacity,  and  a  most  infamous  person.  Pray  see  what 
our  friends  there  can  do  to  aid  us  in  the  approaching  Canvass.  Par- 
don this  hasty  note,  written  late  at  night. 
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Kemp  P.  Battle  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

(Private)  State  of  North  Carolina 

Treasury  Department 
Raleigh  Jan'y  13  1868 

Some  time  ago  I  asked  you,  if  I  should  pay  the  convention  if  the 
Commanding  Gen.  should  so  order.  You  thought  then  it  would  be 
best  probably,  as  my  refusal  would  not  avail  to  save  the  money. 

The  Council  of  State  informally  advised  the  same  thing.  Gov.  W. 
did  not  object  but  since  then  he  avows  his  purpose  to  obey  no  such 
order  himself  and  advises  me  not  to  do  so. 

What  is  your  opinion  now? 

There  is  enough  money  in  the  Treas! 

As  your  position  at  Washington  enables  you  to  get  the  latest  lights, 
I  would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  know  what  I  ought  to  do  in  your 
opinion. 

Truly  as  always, 


William  A.  Graham  to  Susan  Washington  Graham      a&h 

Washington  City 
Thursday  night 
JanX  16,  1868 

My  dearest, 

I  wrote  last  on  monday  night.  On  tuesday  I  went  to  MdMe  Rostan's 
for  Sissy  thence  to  Mr.  Dickey's  where  Mary  joined  us,  and  we  spent 
the  day  from  10  till  4  P.M.  in  shopping,  going  first  to  Stewarts,  where 
we  purchased  a  set  of  Furs  at  $45,  %c  thence  hither  &  thither,  getting 
various  articles,  of  which  I  will  append  a  list,  such  as  your  list  showed 
to  be  necessary.  Mary  promised  to  have  the  two  dresses  made.  Said  she 
knew  no  milliners  who  worked  on  reasonable  terms  and  w4  consult 
MdMe  Rostan  before  engaging  one.  Sudie  gave  me  your  cloak  Sc  Furs 
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which  I  have  with  me;  Mary  also  selected  three  excellent  flannel 
skirts,  which  I  am  bringing,  8c  wish  you  had  now.  I  have  also  the 
needles  of  the  sewing  machine,  but  we  failed  to  find  a  satisfactory 
breakfast  shawl.  After  getting  the  flannel,  you  will  perhaps  have  less 
need  of  it. 

After  returning  to  Miss  Rostan's  8c  taking  final  leave  of  poor  Sissy, 
who  was  much  affected,  I  returned,  8c  dined  at  the  hotel  8c  went  to  say 
Farewell  to  Miss  Sarah1  etc.  She  had  been  at  the  school  in  our 
absence,  and  reported  many  agreeable  sayings  of  Md  .  8c  her  girls,  as 
to  the  impression  Sudie  had  made  upon  them  in  her  one  day's  resi- 
dence. I  then  took  a  carriage  at  8  o  clock  P.M.  and  called  at  Gov. 
Fishes,  but  they  were  dining  out,  and  I  did  not  see  them — left  a  mes- 
sage for  him  to  join  me  here,  8c  go  to  Richmond.  I  left  N.Y.  yesterday 
morning  for  Phila  in  a  snow  storm,  arrived  about  3J/2  P.M. — not  very 
well — did  not  go  out  except  to  purchase  a  few  articles  this  morning, 
when  I  was  entirely  well  again;  and  left  at  12  M.  arriving  here  at 
Ebbitt  House  at  6V2.  I  had  so  short  a  time  in  N.Y.  that  I  made  no 
visits  except  as  I  have  related,  and  my  friends  I  presume  did  not  learn 
I  was  there. 

There  is  great  excitement  in  the  cities  and  here,  as  to  the  sudden 
return  of  Stanton  to  the  War  Office,  8c  the  public  is  on  tiptoe  to  see 
what  will  come  next.  A  Tennessean,  the  only  acquaintance  I  have 
met  as  yet,  believes  the  Pres^  will  refuse  to  recognize  Stanton,  8c  will 
send  a  message  to  Congress  to  that  effect. 

I  expect  to  remain  the  next  three  days,  8c  proceed  to  RichmH  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Peabody  trustees,  on  Tuesday.  I  may  be  at  home  by 
Wednesday  night,  not  earlier. 

I  learn,  that  Gov.  Fish  arrived  here  last  night. 

I  suppose  Geo.  8c  Augus.  will  be  ready  to  return  to  college  by  the 
time  this  reaches  you.  I  dislike,  that  they  should  go  without  money, 
but  hope  to  be  at  home  in  a  week  or  so  to  make  provision  for  the 
payment  of  their  tuition  8c  board.  If  you  will  learn  from  John 
whether  coupons  of  old  state  Bonds  can  be  sold  at  Raleigh  for  50  cts. 
or  upwards  in  the  dollar,  8c  will  cut  off  those  from  11  Bonds  in  my 
trunk,  that  will  raise  $165,  which  may  be  sufficient  to  commence  the 
session. 

I  may  write  again  before  leaving  here. 

Ever  Affectionately  yours 
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Possibly  this  was  a  reference  to  Miss  Sarah  Kollock,  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  pres- 
tigious Nash-Kollock  School  in  Hillsborough,  a  seminary  for  young  ladies.  This  school  was 
begun  by  Sallie  and  Maria  Nash,  daughters  of  Chief  Justice  Frederick  Nash.  They  were 
soon  joined  by  their  cousin  Sarah  Kollock.  William  A.  Graham,  in  his  letter  to  William  A. 
Graham,  Jr.,  February  10,  1868,  mentions  that  Miss  Kollock  had  returned  from  New  York. 


Jonathan  Worth  to 
William  A.  Graham  and  Reverdy  Johnson  a&h 


[Telegram] 


Raleigh,  N.C. 
Jan.  18,  1868 


What  do  you  advise  on  money  question  and  when  will  you  be  here — 


William  A.  Graham  to  Kemp  P.  Battle  unc 

Richmond  Va- 
JanY-  21SL  1868. 

My  Dear  Sir 

I  received  your  letter  at  Washington  and  having  telegraphed  &  writ- 
ten to  Gov.  Worth,  I  postponed  writing  you,  untill  I  could  consider 
further  the  grave  question  you  propose,  as  well  as  consult  with  some 
friends.  After  seeing  the  President  whose  views  I  made  known  to  the 
Governor,  I  conversed  with  Gov.  Sharkey  and  Judge  Curtis1  of  Bos- 
ton in  respect  to  our  affairs.  Their  belief  is,  that  McCardle's  case  from 
Miss'pi  will  be  advanced  according  to  the  motion  submitted  &  argued 
last  friday:  and  that  the  majority  of  the  Court  will  decide  in  his  favor, 
which  will  be  upon  the  ground  that  Congress  cannot  authorize 
arrests  by  military  authority  &  trial  by  military  Commisrs-  and  in 
effect,  will  annul  the  reconstruction  acts. 
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It  is  to  me  perfectly  clear,  that  you  will  not  be  justified  in  paying 
out  money  on  a  military  order,  or  a  decree  of  the  Convention;  Even  if 
the  Gov.  should  draw  warrants  and  the  Comptroller  order  their  pay- 
ment; and  these  officers  have  no  authority  to  make  a  requisition  upon 
you  except  in  pursuance  of  appropriations  made  by  Law, — &  both 
should  refuse. 

It  is  a  more  difficult  question  what  to  do  with  the  money.  But  in 
view  of  all  the  circumstances,  I  believe,  I  would  take  the  responsibil- 
ity of  sending  it  by  express  and  depositing  in  some  Bank  in  Bait,  or 
N.  York.  Except  enough  to  payment  the  immediate  liabilities.  True, 
there  is  no  law  for  this,  but  in  the  face  of  a  probable  robbery,  it  is  the 
duty  of  faithful  custodian  to  make  the  security  of  his  friends  effectual 
without  regard  to  mere  forms  of  law.  The  removal  the  G^  State  offi- 
cers was  not  contemplated  by  Pope:2  and  the  PresL  regards  Meade's3 
removal  of  them  as  an  act  of  treachery  to  him. 

I  shall  probably  pass  Raleigh  on  thursday  evening  next,  but  cannot 
stop  then — if  the  Supreme  CL  shall  not  have  passed  my  circuit  before, 
I  shall  be  there  on  monday  next. 


benjamin  Robbins  Curtis  (1809-1874),  of  Massachusetts,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  was  an 
eminent  lawyer  and  jurist.  An  associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
1851-1857,  he  wrote  the  famous  dissenting  opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  Having  gained 
the  enmity  of  Chief  Justice  Roger  B.  Taney  by  leaking  both  the  majority  and  minority 
opinions  to  the  press  prior  to  their  official  publication,  Curtis  resigned  from  the  Court. 
Subsequently,  he  pursued  an  independent  course  in  politics,  seeking,  at  various  times,  to 
secure  the  repeal  of  Massachusetts  personal  liberty  laws  which  prevented  the  return  of  al- 
leged fugitives,  to  protect  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  against  wartime  suspensions  by  Lincoln, 
and  to  promote  Andrew  Johnson's  reconstruction  policies.  As  a  defender  of  the  beleaguered 
president  against  impeachment  charges,  Curtis  was  a  tower  of  strength  among  Johnson's 
noted  counsels.  John  Dickinson,  "Benjamin  Robbins  Curtis,"  DAB,  IV,  609-611. 

2John  Pope  (1822-1892),  of  Kentucky,  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point  who  saw  active 
service  in  the  Mexican  War;  but  his  subsequent  career  was  largely  in  topographical  work 
prior  to  1861.  Early  in  the  Civil  War  he  was  named  brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  holding 
commands  chiefly  in  Missouri.  After  commanding  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi  (February 
to  June,  1862)  and  being  promoted  to  major  general,  Pope  was  Lincoln's  unilateral  choice 
to  command  in  the  East  after  McClellan's  abortive  peninsula  campaign.  He  was  unpopular 
with  his  subordinates,  partly  because  of  his  bombastic  conceit  so  clearly  shown  in  his  un- 
fortunate address  to  his  troops  of  July  14,  1862.  Decisively  defeated  at  Second  Manassas,  he 
was  not  again  a  field  commander.  He  did,  however,  distinguish  himself  as  a  commander  of 
various  military  districts,  including  the  one  of  which  Georgia  was  a  part  during  the  era  of 
military  reconstruction.  Pope  retired  in  1886  with  the  rank  of  major  general,  regular  army. 
Oliver  L.  Spaulding,  Jr.,  "John  Pope,"  DAB,  XV,  76-77;  Boatner,  Civil  War  Dictionary, 
658-659. 
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"George  Gordon  Meade  (1815-1872)  was  born  in  Cadiz,  Spain,  where  his  father  was 
United  States  naval  agent.  After  experiencing  an  impoverished  youth,  he  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1835.  He  resigned  his  commission  after  the  Seminole  campaigns  and  engaged 
in  engineering  work.  He  returned  to  the  army  in  1842  and  fought  in  the  Mexican  War,  but 
most  of  his  experience  before  1861  was  in  making  topographical  and  coastal  geodetic  sur- 
veys. Appointed  brigadier  general  in  1861,  he  commanded,  as  a  major  general,  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  at  Gettysburg  and  subsequently.  He  is  best  remembered  for  checking  Lee  on 
this  important  battlefield.  Although  Meade  enjoyed  no  great  popularity,  he  was  sound, 
steadfast,  and  efficient.  He  fashioned  a  good  record  as  military  governor  of  the  third  district 
during  the  troubled  days  of  Reconstruction.  He  was  bitterly  disappointed  when  Sherman 
and  not  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  general  to  succeed  Grant.  Meade  died  of  pneu- 
monia at  fifty-seven,  having  never  completely  recovered  from  a  severe  wound  sustained  at 
White  Oak  Swamp  in  1862.  William  A.  Ganoe,  "George  Gordon  Meade,"  DAB,  XII, 
474-476;  Boatner,  Civil  War  Dictionary,  539-540. 


William  A.  Graham  to  Susan  Washington  Graham      a&h 

Richmond,  Virginia, 
Tuesday  night, 
Jan.  21st.,  1868. 

My  Dear  Wife 

I  cannot  reach  home  untill  Thursday  night,  at  which  time  I  hope  to 

arrive. 

I   had  an   interview   with   the   Pres't  before   leaving   Washington, 

which  was  tolerably  satisfactory;  and  met  several  gentlemen  whom  I 

highly  esteem,  such  as  Judge  Sharkey,  of  Miss'pi,  Judge  Curtis,  of 

Boston,  etc. 

Before  light  on  monday  morning,  I  fell  in  on  board  the  Steam  boat 

with  the  party  of  Peabody  of  [sic]  Trustees,  Gen'l  Sc  Mrs.  Grant,  Gov. 

Sc  Mrs.   Fish,   Gov.   Sc  Mrs.   Clifford,   Mr.   Sc  Mrs.   Wetmore,   Messrs. 

Riggs1  8c  Eaton,  the  latter  having  his  daughter  in  company;  and  we 

journied  together  to  this  City.  Bishop  Mcllvaine2  Sc  Mr.  Russell  Sc 

Gov.  Aiken  have  arrived  since,  also  Dr.  Sears. 

We  had  a  session  today,  Sc  have  adjourned  'till  tomorrow.  Gen'l  Sc 

Mrs.  Scofield3  called  today,  and  I  happened  to  be  in  the  parlor  Sc  was 

introduced,  Sc  since  received  an  invitation  to  spend  the  evening  there 

tomorrow. 

I  have  not  seen  any  thing  of  my  Richmond  acquaintances— will 

make  [one]  or  two  calls  this  evening- 
Expect  me  on  Thursday  night,  unless  I  am  stopped  at  Raleigh. 

Ever  Affectionately  Yours 
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P.S.  The  ladies  of  our  party  went  to  the  "black  tan"  Convention 
today,  and  were  much  amused;  the  Northern  gentlemen  have  gone 
tonight. 


George  Washington  Riggs  (1813-1881),  a  native  of  Georgetown,  D.C.,  was  a  merchant, 
banker,  railroad  builder,  and  philanthropist.  He  attended  the  Round  Hill  School  in 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  and  Yale,  leaving  the  latter  institution  at  the  end  of  his 
junior  year.  He  worked  in  his  father's  mercantile  house  in  New  York  City  and  later  en- 
gaged in  a  highly  successful  banking  venture  with  William  N.  Corcoran.  Upon  his  return  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Riggs  served  on  the  board  of  aldermen  and  was  instrumental  in 
the  District's  change  from  territorial  status  to  the  present  governmental  form.  He  built  the 
Riggs  House  (a  famous  hotel),  was  an  organizer  of  the  Washington  and  Georgetown  Rail- 
road Company,  and  served  as  a  trustee  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  and  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art.  As  treasurer  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  Association  of  the  Union,  he  ad- 
vanced the  money  necessary  to  preserve  Mount  Vernon  as  a  historic  site.  Katharine  Eliza- 
beth Crane,  "George  Washington  Riggs,"  DAB,  XV,  603-604. 

2 Charles  Pettit  Mcllvaine  (1799-1873),  noted  theologian  and  educator,  was  a  native  of 
New  Jersey  and  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  University).  In  the 
early  1820s  he  was  pastor  of  Christ  Church  in  Georgetown,  D.C.,  and  was  chaplain  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Later  he  was  chaplain  at  West  Point,  where  he  taught  geography, 
history,  and  ethics.  In  addition,  he  held  intensely  emotional  evangelical  revivals  which  pro- 
voked controversy.  After  serving  briefly  as  rector  of  St.  Ann's  Church  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  he  became,  in  1832,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Ohio.  A  very  active  bishop 
and  famous  preacher,  he  traveled  widely  while  retaining  an  affiliation  with  Kenyon  Col- 
lege's divinity  school.  On  one  occasion  his  travels  took  on  national  significance.  After  the 
potentially  disastrous  Trent  affair,  Mcllvaine,  at  the  request  of  President  Lincoln,  sought  to 
enlist  the  English  clergy  on  the  United  States'  side.  His  efforts  were  influential  and  largely 
effective.  In  1873  he  died  in  Florence,  Italy,  and,  after  a  funeral  service  in  London's  historic 
Westminster  Abbey,  was  interred  in  Clifton,  Ohio.  His  most  important  theological  study 
was  entitled  Oxford  Divinity  Compared  with  That  of  Romanish  and  Anglican  Churches.  George 
Washington  Smythe,  "Charles  Pettit  Mcllvaine,"  DAB,  XII,  64-65. 

3John  McAllister  Schofield  (1831-1906),  of  New  York,  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in 
1853  and  was  professor  of  natural  philosophy  there  from  1855  to  1860.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major  general  in  Federal  service  during  the  Civil  War.  He  commanded  the  Department  of 
Missouri  prior  to  February,  1864,  when  he  became  one  of  Sherman's  three  corps  com- 
manders. He  took  part  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  badly  shattered  the  Confederate  force 
under  Hood  at  the  Battle  of  Franklin,  Tennessee.  Early  in  1865  he  occupied  Wilmington, 
from  where  he  moved  to  join  Sherman  at  Goldsboro  in  late  March  for  the  final  moves 
against  the  embattled  Joseph  E.Johnston.  The  climax  of  Schofield's  long  and  distinguished 
military  career  came  in  1888  when,  as  a  lieutenant  general,  he  was  named  commanding 
general,  a  post  which  he  held  until  his  retirement  in  1895.  F.  Stanton  Cawley,  "John 
McAllister  Schofield,"  DAB,  XVI,  452-454. 
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Kemp  Plummer  Battle 
Kemp  P.  Battle  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Treasury  Department 
(Private)  Raleigh  Jan'y  24  1868. 

My  dear  Sir. 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  which  I  have  anxiously  pondered  over. 

Gov.  Worth  will  act  on  your  advice  and  I  will  stand  by  the  Govr. 
But  I  cannot  say  that  my  mind  is  entirely  convinced  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  course  recommended. 

I  admit  that  without  doubt  the  Reconstruction  Acts  are  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Is  it  not  good  Whig  doctrine  that  executive  officers  should  waive 
their  private  judgments  and  obey  laws  until  decided  by  the  Courts  to 
be  unconstitutional?  Is  not  the  contrary  Calhounism? 

The  President  &  his  Cabinet,  all  the  officers,  civil  &  military,  obey 
the  Reconstruction  Acts  and  will  do  so  until  the  Supreme  Court 
decide  against  them.  Can  State  officers  be  blamed  for  doing  the  same? 

Again  in  another  light,  suggested  by  your  son,  John.  Is  not  the 
Military  Government  over  us  a  de  facto  gov^?  Just  as  Union  men  of 
N.C.  obeyed  the  Confed.  GovL — is  it  not  wise  for  constitutional  men 
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of  N.C.  to  obey  this  de  facto  Congressional  gov1-  until  removed  by  the 
proper  authority. 

I  concede  of  course  the  right  of  revolution,  but  that  is  impracticable 
now,  i.e.  the  right  of  forcible  resistance  to  palpable  illegal  oppres- 
sion, but  such  right  should  not  be  exerted  if  evidently  powerless  to 
effect  its  object. 

My  point  is;  should  not  state  officers  of  N.C.  yield  to  the  coercion 
— the  duress — of  circumstances,  rather  than  by  resistance  be  removed 
and  give  place  to  military  appointees? 

Burke1  says  in  substance  that  it  is  wise  statesmanship  to  do  the  best 
practicable,  rather  than  make  fruitless  efforts  to  attain  the  best  theo- 
retical &  Macaulay2  applauds  this. 

Apply  this  to  the  present  case.  Congress  has  at  present  the  power 
over  us.  Gov.  Worth  has  promised  the  people  for  two  years  to  be  their 
agent  &  trustee  of  many  interests.  The  alternative  is  presented  by 
Canby — "sign  this  warrant  or  be  removed."  Now  Gov.  Worth  says  "I 
refuse" — Doesn't  he  thereby  incapacitate  himself  from  performing  his 
trust  for  eleven  months.  He  becomes  incapable  to  do  for  the  people  50 
things — he  subjects  them  to  an  odious  GovT — who  will  do  the  very 
thing  he  refuses  to  do,  as  well  as  countless  other  detestable  things.  Is 
it  not  "wise  statesmanship"  to  say  "I  submit  to  the  duress  because 
thereby  I  may  be  able  to  do  much  good  to  the  people?" 

Again,  e.g. — The  TreasY  has  $200,000.  Canby  demands  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  (his  order  with  power  to  enforce  it  by  removal  or  oth- 
erwise is  equivalent  to  this),  $50,000  of  the  funds  already  collected 
from  the  people.  The  Treasr-  says  "I  refuse."  He  thereby  goes  out  and 
loses  not  only  the  $50,000.  but  the  $150,000.  and  besides  subjects  the 
people  to  an  alien  officer. 

As  I  told  you  at  the  Depot  I  cannot  remove  the  funds  to  N.Y.  After 
consultation  with  Gov.  Worth  and  many  leading  friends,  influenced 
too  by  a  conversation  with  you  and  the  Council  of  State,  I  have 
assured  prominent  members  of  the  Convention  that  I  would  not.  If  I 
had  not,  altho'  I  am  shaken  by  your  opinion  to  the  contrary  now,  I 
see  several  objections  to  it.  1st  It  is  illegal  and  the  strength  of  our 
position  is  to  stand  by  the  law —  2nd.  It  would  embarrass  the  work- 
ings of  the  State  gov^ — How  could  officers  be  paid?  3rd  It  would  do 
no  good  as  the  Convention  will  certainly  be  paid  by  the  people.  I  see 
the  new  Treasr-  of  Ga-  has  got  hold  of  State  funds  Sc  taxes  are  ordered 
to  be  collected.  4th  It  is  less  distressing  to  the  people  now  "dead- 
broke",  that  this  money  should  be  used  rather  than  have  a  new  levy  of 
taxes  summarily  collected  perhaps  by  military  authority,  $200,000. 
already  paid  by  them  under  great  pressure  lying  idle  in  the  TreasY,  or 
else  swelling  the  profits  of  a  Northern  Bank. 
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Two  months  ago  all  the  leading  Conservatives  of  the  State  said 
"Let  us  submit  to  the  Reconstruction  Acts"  with  the  best  grace  we 
can,  because  we  cannot  help  ourselves.  I  asked  a  great  many  leading 
men,  the  Council  of  State  included,  what  I  ought  to  do.  The  answer 
was  unanimously  "pay  rather  than  be  turned  out." — What  has  caused 
a  change  of  opinion,  I  cannot  see  sufficient  grounds  for  it.  In  fact 
many  have  not  changed.  I  am  strongly  advised  by  some  of  our  best 
friends  to  pay  still  rather  than  be  removed.  I  do  not  think  the  Govr-  of 
Ga  has  accomplished  any  practical  good.  And  the  Supreme  Court 
cannot,  if  they  will,  decide  soon  enough  to  give  us  practical  relief 
from  paying  the  Convention  either  by  a  new  tax  or  out  of  the  TreasY 

We  have  been  obeying  the  Reconstruction  laws  for  ten  months — 
Governor — Judges — people.  The  Govr  says  he  has  not  done  positive 
acts  against  State  laws.  But  he  has  in  effect  refrained  from  doing  what 
the  law  commanded.  He  has  appointed  to  the  Judgeships  men  who 
had  ability  to  take  the  Test  Oath — inferior  men,  whom  his  judgment 
did  not  approve,  rather  than  better  men,  living  in  the  proper  Circuit, 
who  could  not  take  the  oath.  In  this  he  was  wise  and  the  people 
approved  the  course.  In  other  respects  he  has  bowed  to  the  laws.  Is 
there  any  real  difference  in  the  present  case? 

The  question  still  comes  up — does  the  law,  supposing  its  constitu- 
tionality, give  the  Convention  power  to  draw  on  the  TreasY?  I  think 
not. 

Does  Canby  have  authority  from  the  law,  to  order  such  payment?  I 
doubt. 

But  is  there  (practically)  an  appeal  from  his  decision? 

I  differ  from  you  and  the  Govr-  with  great  deference.  This  differ- 
ence shall  not  influence  my  action.  I  yield  readily  because  of  the  very 
great  confidence  I  have  in  you.  I  merely  throw  out  these  views  as 
having  occurred  to  my  mind.  Personally  I  will  be  relieved  by  going 
out.  It  would  be  painful  &  disgusting  to  me  to  yield  obedience.  But 
this  pain  &  disgust  I  would  suffer  if  my  Conservative  friends  conclude 
it  to  be  my  duty. 

Thanking  you  for  your  counsel  and  hoping  to  see  you  soon. 


1This  reference  was  to  Edmund  Burke,  the  great  British  parliamentarian  and  conserva- 
tive philosopher. 

2Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  English  historian. 

3Charles  Jones  Jenkins. 
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George  W.  Graham  to  Susan  Washington  Graham      unc 

Chapel  Hill 
Jan.  24th  1868 

My  dear  mother 

We  arrived  here  a  week  ago  tomorrow.  Robert  has  been  staying 
with  me  since  our  arrival  as  he  had  to  wait  several  days  before  he 
could  get  the  furniture  for  his  room.  He  intends  rooming  with  Sam 
Davidson1  just  across  the  passage  from  us.  Sam  was  delayed  several 
days  from  getting  his  furniture  from  the  depot  on  account  of  the 
weather.  I  suppose  we  will  have  about  seventy  five  students  this  ses- 
sion, there  are  between  sixty  and  seventy  here  at  present  a  great  many 
will  not  return  for  the  want  of  funds. 

I  called  on  Mrs.  Lewis  several  days  since.  She  seems  to  be  in  very 
good  health  and  spirits  and  inquired  very  kindly  after  you  and  the 
boys  of  the  family.  When  father  arrives  please  send  down  Roberts 
books  he  bought  for  him  while  in  N.Y.  and  the  pillows  that  belong 
to  my  bed.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  they  were  here  until  we 
arrived  but  I  recollect  that  we  took  them  home  with  us.  If  you  could 
spare  Mike  one  day  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  bring  the 
things  as  they  would  make  such  a  large  bundle  that  I  would  not  like 
to  ask  any  body  to  bring  them.  The  cases  to  the  pillows  are  here.  I 
must  close  to  be  in  time  for  the  mail.  Robert  and  Gus  send  love. 


Samuel  McComb  Davidson  (1849-1897),  of  Charlotte,  a  distant  cousin  of  the  Grahams, 
was  a  student  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  1867-1868.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  153. 


James  A.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 


Graham 
Jan  29th  1868 


My  dear  Father 


I  reached  here  Friday  afternoon  and  Mr.  McAden1  came  to  see  me 
next  day  about  selling  me  his  house.  He  seemed  so  anxious  to  sell  to 
me  that  I  thought  he  would  come  down  in  his  price,  but  he  says  that 
the  lowest  he  can  take  for  the  house  and  lot  is  $3000  in  C  &  S.C.R.R. 
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bonds  or  $2,500.  in  money;  giving  reasonable  time  if  we  decide  to  buy 
for  money. 

He  says  that  he  does  not  care  to  sell  the  land,  but  will  let  me  have 
the  use  of  it  if  I  will  keep  up  the  fences.  Says  he  will  hold  on  to  the 
County  Attorney's  place  and  let  me  attend  to  the  duties  and  receive 
the  pay  until  I  can  be  certain  of  being  elected  by  the  Magistrates.  It  is 
worth  between  $300.  and  $400.  pr  year. 

He  tells  me,  but  asks  that  I  will  say  nothing  about  it,  that  Mr. 
Badham2  has  not  bought  Sellar's  house,  but  has  written  to  Mr.  Cosby, 
his  brother-in-law,  who  is  a  lawyer  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  to 
be  here  next  Saturday  either  to  stand  his  security  or  form  a  partner- 
ship and  buy  with  him  if  they  can  agree  with  McAden  as  to  the  price, 
terms  etc.  I  don't  know  whether  this  is  so  or  not.  He  may  have  only 
told  me  so  for  effect  to  try  to  make  me  come  to  his  terms. 

He  says  he  could  rent  the  house  to  Mr.  Badham  for  me  at  $200  or 
more  for  this  year,  but  I  doubt  that  as  Mr.  Badham  is  already  in  Sel- 
lar's house. 

I  wrote  to  Brenizer  Kellog  $c  Co — Charlotte  and  Jno.  G.  Williams  & 
Co — Raleigh,  inquiring  if  C.  &  S.C.R.R.  bonds  could  be  bought  and 
at  what  price. 

The  former  say  that  they  find  only  one  for  $500  in  their  market,  the 
last  coupon  maturing  July  1868,  and  that  is  held  at  80  cents  on  the 
dollar.  The  latter  say  they  can  find  none.  Mr.  McAden  told  me  they 
could  be  bought  at  62<£,  or  at  least  that  was  all  that  was  paid  for  them 
at  the  Bank  in  Charlotte. 

If  the  bonds  could  be  bought  at  that,  the  trade  might  be  reasonable 
as  it  would  be  only  $1860  for  the  premises;  but  where  the  R.R.  bonds 
cost  dollar  for  dollar  although  they  will  not  bring  that  now,  there 
would  not  be  much  advantage  in  the  purchase  as  they  bear  7  pr  € 
interest  on  their  par  value. 

Considering  the  changed  condition  of  everything  from  what  it  was 
before  the  war,  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Country  and  the  almost  utter 
worthlessness  of  what  was  formerly  looked  upon  as  good  investments; 
the  house  is  a  good  deal  larger  and  finer  than  I  would  want  to  start 
in,  but  could  I  build  a  comfortable  house  for  less?  If  you  think  it  best 
to  buy  could  you  let  me  have  $2500  in  these  bonds?  I  have  one  for 
$500  which  you  gave  me  last  year. 

Please  write  me  by  Saturday  advising  me  what  to  do  as  Mr. 
McAden  asked  me  to  let  him  know  by  that  time.  I  think  his  price  is 
still  too  high,  though  his  house  is  about  the  best  in  town,  but  you 
will  know  more  about  that  than  I  do. 

I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Foust3  yet  or  had  an  opportunity  to  send  a  note 
to  him.  If  there  is  not  some  person  here  Saturday  from  his  neighbor- 
hood, I  will  ride  down  there  next  week. 
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There  have  been  but  few  people  in  town  this  week  and  I  have  had 
but  one  client  and  his  case  but  a  small  one. 

Owing  to  the  bad  weather  I  have  not  been  to  the  Shops  to  see  Mr. 
Turner4  and  get  the  Stock  transferred,  but  will  go  over  this  afternoon 
or  tomorrow  if  the  rain  ceases. 

1  am  glad  to  see  by  this  morning's  paper  that  cotton  is  going  up  a 
little. 

Love  to  all 
Affectionately  Your  Son 

xRufus  Yancey  McAden  (1833-1889),  of  Alamance,  a  native  of  Caswell  County,  was  a 
graduate  of  Wake  Forest  College.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  represented  his  county  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  1862-1867,  holding  the  position  of  Speaker  during  the  last  session  of  the 
Commons.  Abandoning  the  practice  of  law  in  1867,  McAden  was  subsequently  a  business- 
man and  a  bank  president  in  Graham  and  later  in  Charlotte.  He  was  active  in  the  develop- 
ment of  railroads  from  Charlotte  to  Atlanta  and  from  Spartanburg  to  Asheville.  Ashe, 
Biographical  History,  V,  198-203. 

2  Probably  this  was  Henry  A.  Badham,  a  Graham  attorney  and  Radical.  He  was  one  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  trustees  appointed  by  Governor  Holden  under  the  consti- 
tution of  1868.  Later  he  represented  Caswell  Holt,  a  Negro  abused  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  in 
a  futile  attempt  to  bring  his  assailants  to  justice.  Battle,  History  of  the  University,  II,  5,  785; 
Trelease,  White  Terror,  193-194. 

'Probably  this  was  Isaac  H.  Foust,  who  was  a  merchant  and  cotton  manufacturer  in  the 
Reed  Creek  community,  Randolph  County.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1860.  Hamilton,  Worth  Correspondence,  I,  74n. 

4  Josiah  Turner,  Jr. 


William  A.  Graham  to  Andrew  Johnson      lc:  johnson 

Jany  30th  1868 

Mr.  President 

I  transmit  herewith  the  copy  of  the  act  of  Assembly  of  North  Caro- 
lina designed  to  secure  freedom  in  elections  in  the  State,  by  prohibit- 
ing any  muster  of  Militia,  or  the  presence  of  armed  men  on  the  day, 
and  at  the  place,  of  any  election:  and  have  the  honor  to  renew  the 
request  I  submitted  when  in  Washington,  that  prior  to  the  election 
on  the  Constitution  prepared  by  the  reconstruction  Convention,  a 
Proclamation  or  General  Order  should  be  issued,  inhibiting  the  pres- 
ence of  any  armed  men  or  military  force,  and  assuring  the  voters  of 
immunity  and  protection  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  Pre- 
fixed to  it  are  two  extracts  from  the  Bill  of  rights  adopted  in  1776,  and 
which  has  never  undergone  any  change. 

With  high  respect 
Your  Obedt  servt 
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Declaration    of    rights    prefixed    to    the    Constitution    of    North 

Carolina 

Sec.  6.  That  elections  of  members  to  serve  as  representatives  in 
General  Assembly  ought  to  be  free. 

Sec.  17.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  bear  arms  for  the  defence  of 
the  State;  and  as  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace  are  dangerous  to 
liberty,  they  ought  not  to  be  kept  up;  and  that  the  military  should 
be  kept  in  strict  subordination  to  and  governed  by  the  civil  power. 

Act  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  in  1795. 

reenacted  in  Revised  Statutes  1836. 
And  Revised  Code  1854. 

and  now  in  full  force,— see  Rev.  Code  p.  308. 

Sec.  21 — It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  call  or  direct  any  regimental, 
battalion,  or  company  muster  on  election  days,  or  to  assemble  armed 
men  on  the  day  of  election,  at  any  place  appointed  by  law  to  hold 
elections  for  electors,  Governor,  members  of  Congress,  or  members  of 
the  General  Assembly,  under  the  penalty  of  One  thousand  dollars,  to 
be  recovered  of  any  person  who  shall  call  such  muster,  or  assemble 
such  armed  men,  and  applied  one  half  to  the  use  of  the  informer,  and 
the  other  half  to  the  use  of  the  State. 


/.  Hawkins  Simpson1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Lenox  Castle 
Rockingham  Cty,  N.C. 
Jan  30,  1868 

I  take  the  liberty  to  write  you  a  few  lines  to  make  some  inquiry 
concerning  Confederate  debts.  I  understand  that  the  convention  has 
made  null  and  void  all  contracts  made  during  the  war.  If  so  does  a 
debt  thus  contracted,  and  since  the  surrender  been  renewed,  still  stand 
as  an  old  debt  if  it  can  be  so  proven?  Or  will  the  renewal  of  a 
Confederate  debt  by  note  be  considered  in  law  as  a  genuine  new  note? 
Knowing  that  your  opinion  is  very  weighty  on  all  subjects  of  law,  I 
have  taken  this  medium  by  which  I  might  learn  sooner  than  to  wait 
untill  by  chance  I  might  see  you  and  have  a  verbal  talk.  Hoping  you 
will  answer  me  soon,  and  give  me  your  views,  I  am  very  Respectfully 
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lJ.  Hawkins  Simpson  was  probably  a  lawyer  from  Rockingham  County.  He  could  not  be 
identified  definitively. 


David  L.  Swain  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Chapel  Hill, 
February  1st.,  1868. 

I  entered  into  political  life  somewhat  earlier  than  you  did,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  earliest  successful  efforts  to  obtain  a  revision  of  the 
State  Constitution,  after  its  adoption  on  the  18th.  Dec.  1776.  The 
Compromise  Act,  under  which  the  Convention  of  1835  was  called, 
was  drawn  up  by  the  late  Senator  Haywood,1  after  repeated  confer- 
ences with  Mr.  Gaston2  and  myself.  Some  reminiscences  of  that  body 
in  connection  with  the  early  history  of  the  State,  may  perhaps  be 
interesting  and  useful  to  you  at  the  present  time. 

The  Convention  of  1835,  consisted  like  the  Canby  Convention,  of 
120  members,  and  here  coincidence  begins  and  ends.  Each  County  in 
the  State  was  represented  by  two  delegates.  The  first  General  Assem- 
bly of  N.C.  convened  in  1667,  and  the  present  is  the  first  legislative 
body  in  the  two  intervening  centuries  in  which  each  County  was  not 
entitled  to  "at  least  one  member." 

The  7th.  section  of  the  Compromise  Act  of  1835  provides,  "that  all 
persons  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
under  the  present  Constitution,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  members 
to  said  Convention;  and  all  free  white  men  of  the  age  of  twenty  one 
years  who  shall  have  been  resident  in  the  State  one  year  previous  to, 
and  shall  continue  to  be  resident  at  the  time  of  election,  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  a  seat  in  said  Convention,  Provided  he  possesses  the  free  hold 
required  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  under  the  present 
Constitution." 

The  Constituents  of  the  Convention  of  1835,  were  "all  persons 
qualified  to  vote  for  the  House  of  Commons."  Of  the  Constituents  of 
the  present  body,  without  entering  into  invidious  comparisons,  in 
other  respects,  I  cannot  forbear  the  remark  that  without  attributing 
the  result  to  any  intentional  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  Registrars, 
that  the  numbers  of  colored  persons  admitted  to  the  right  of  suffrage 
is  quite  equal  to  the  number  of  white  persons  disfranchised  by  the 
reconstruction  acts.  We  have  in  the  place  of  all  those  whose  age, 
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experience,  intelligence,  and  position  in  the  community  had  secured 
reputation  for  statesmanship,  an  equal  number  of  illiterate  African 
boys.  No  well  informed  man  will  probably  regard  it  as  disparagement 
to  the  living  or  the  dead,  to  say  that  in  ability,  character  and  states- 
manship the  Convention  of  1835  was  equal  to  any  similar  legislative 
body  that  ever  convened  in  N.C.  Of  the  120  members  about  two  thirds 
have  passed  away,  of  the  surviving  40,  no  one  is  a  member  of  the 
present  Convention,  and  there  is  probably  no  one,  who  was  permitted 
to  vote,  for  any  one  of  the  members  of  the  body. 

The  Convention  of  1835,  was  in  session  37  days,  the  compensation 
was  $1.50  per  diem,  mileage  5  cents,  and  the  duties  much  more  com- 
plicated and  arduous  than  will  probably  devolve  on  the  present  body. 
Mr.  Macon3  was  the  President,  the  other  officers  were  a  Secretary  Sc 
Assistant  Secretary,  Sc  a  Principal  Sc  Assistant  Door  keeper.  There  was 
no  Sargeant  at  Arms,  no  Engrossing  Clerk.  The  Reporter  was  the 
venerable  Joseph  Gales,4  the  worthy  compeer  of  the  President,  who 
published  the  debate  in  a  neat  octavo  volume  of  424  pages,  without 
compensation. 

You  cannot  have  failed  to  remark  the  peculiarly  im-North  Carolina 
like  character  of  the  principal  actors  in,  as  well  as  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention.  The  eight  dollar  per-diem  movement  was  initiated 
by  Mr.  Rich,5  of  Pitt.  He  and  his  colleague  (Gen'l  Laflin)6  are,  I 
understand,  Northern  gentlemen  tempted  by  the  high  price  of  cotton 
to  enter  into  the  cultivation  of  that  staple.  Seriously  injured,  if  not 
ruined,  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  the  article,  they  have  sold  out  every 
thing  they  possessed,  returned  to  their  Northern  homesteads,  without 
taking  Pitt,  in  their  way  to  their  Convention.  The  $8.  per  day  will 
probably  prove,  not  the  least  remuneration  of  Mr.  Rich's  Southern 
speculations.  In  1835  the  delegates  from  Pitt,  were  Dr.  Robert  Wil- 
liams,7 Sc  John  Joiner,8  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Macon  the  oldest, 
and  among  the  most  solid  members  of  that  body.  The  State  was  quite 
as  able  to  pay  a  liberal  per  diem,  then  as  now,  and  board  is  offered  in 
some  instances  at  present,  at  about  the  price  that  Guion  charged  then. 

The  delegation  from  N.C.  in  the  Ho.  of  Rep.  of  the  U.S.  in  the 
14th.  Congress,  was,  Joseph  H.  Bryan,9  James  W.  Clark,10  John  Cul- 
pepper,11 D.  M.  Forney,12  W.  Gaston,  W.  R.  King,  W.  C.  Love,13  Wm. 
H.  Murfree,14  Israel  Pickens,15  Richard  Stanford,16  Louis  Williams,17 
and  Bartlett  Yancy.18  The  mere  mention  of  their  names  will,  I  sus- 
pect, suggest  the  remark,  that  the  State  was  never  so  ably  represented 
in  the  House,  before  or  since.  Mr.  Clay  was  Speaker,  and  the  ablest  of 
Mr.  Gaston's  parliamentary  efforts  was  his  speech  delivered  on  the 
motion  to  amend  the  rules  on  the  19th.  Jan.  1816,  by  expunging  the 
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Previous  Question.  He  related  to  me  some  40  years  ago,  some  interest- 
ing incidents  connected  with  the  debate,  the  accuracy  of  which  I  find, 
on  examination,  fully  sustained,  by  the  record.  (See  Annals  14th. 
Congress,  p.  695  to  718.) 

The  speech  was  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Yancy,  an  admi- 
rable presiding  officer,  in  the  chair.  The  motion  to  strike  out  was 
made  by  Mr.  Stanford,  sustained  by  a  brief  but  forcible  argument, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Randolph,19  in  a  characteristic  speech  of  that  famous 
statesman.  Mr.  Clay  replied  to  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Gaston  closed 
the  debate  with  the  proudest  effort  of  his  life.  His  triumph  over  Mr. 
Clay  was  so  manifest  as  not  merely  to  have  irritated  Mr.  C.  for  the 
moment,  but  to  have  produced  an  estrangement  during  the  remainder 
of  Mr.  Gaston's  term  of  service.  Some  years  afterwards,  during  a  visit 
to  Washington,  Mr.  G.  met  him  at  the  hospitable  board  of  their  mutu- 
al friend,  Mr.  Gales,  Mr.  Clay  drank  to  him,  proposing  as  a  senti- 
ment, "Friendships  in  marble,  enmities  in  dust."  Very  kind  inter- 
course ensued,  and  the  kindest  feelings  were  cherished  forever 
afterwards.  Mr.  Gaston,  in  the  speech  referred  to,  recalls  the  fact  to 
the  remembrance  of  the  Chairman,  (Mr.  Yancy)  that  "ten  years  since, 
on  a  revisal  of  the  rules  of  order,  in  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  the  previous  question  was  expunged. 
It  has  never  since  been  known  there,  nor  has  any  subsequent  Legisla- 
ture experienced  inconvenience  from  the  want  of  it." 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  60  years  we  find  it  restored  in  a  delib- 
erative body,  possessing  the  numerical  control  of  12  to  1  — 120  to  10,  & 
for  this  we  are  indebted  to  a  statesman  not  "to  the  manor  born." 

You  will  probably  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  best  time  for  the 
array  of  these  facts  and  references  has  not  arrived.  Possibly  the  Con- 
vention may  more  than  equal  our  most  favorable  hopes,  and  frame  a 
constitution  under  which  we  may  live  without  degradation.  If  so,  let 
it  be  adopted  without  the  show  of  opposition.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
they  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  it  may  be  the  best  policy  to  refrain 
from  discussion  "until  the  majority  of  the  Amorites  shall  be  full." 

Will  the  Convention,  in  accordance  with  the  fiat  of  a  military  dic- 
tator, reverse  the  precedents  of  constitutional  history  during  two  cen- 
turies in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  the  several  States,  and 
pay  no  regard  to  the  principle  that  districts  as  such  are  to  be  repre- 
sented, as  well  as  population  and  wealth.  If  so,  the  result  will  be  to 
change,  radically,  the  whole  basis  of  representation,  and  transfer  the 
balance  of  power  from  the  white  majorities  of  the  West,  to  the  colored 
members  in  the  East.  Will  the  seven  Counties  West  of  the  Allegany 
vote  to  ratify  such  an  apportionment?  Will  the  Convention,  on  the 
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other  hand,  admit,  by  the  adoption  of  County  representation,  that 
General  Canby's  appointment  is  in  violation  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  government? 

Although  I  have  concluded  to  suggest  these  facts  and  inferences  for 
your  present  consideration,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  proposed 
conference  of  the  Conservatives  on  Wednesday  next  is  premature,  and 
that  the  discussion,  on  our  part,  should  not  be  entered  upon,  until 
the  final  action  of  the  Convention  shall  be  before  us. 

I  have  probably  the  only  copy  extant  in  a  single  volume,  of  the 
journal,  the  debates,  and  the  Reports  of  Committees  and  kindred 
documents  of  the  Convention  of  1835. 


1  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr. 

2William  Gaston. 

3Nathaniel  Macon  (1758-1837),  of  Warren  County,  was  a  lawyer,  legislator,  and  Revolu- 
tionary soldier.  He  opposed  adoption  of  the  United  States  Constitution  and  became  a  lead- 
ing Jeffersonian  Democrat.  From  1791  to  1815  he  served  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  from  1815  to  1828  he  was  a  U.S.  senator.  Macon  was  a  strict  constructionist  whose 
views  were  generally  negative  and  narrow.  He  opposed  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  in  1811  and  1816  as  well  as  protective  tariffs  and  internal  improvements.  CDAB,  625. 

4Joseph  Gales  (1761-1841),  a  native  of  England,  printer,  journalist,  and  reformer,  fled  his 
homeland  in  1794  after  defending  the  ideas  of  Thomas  Paine  and  the  French  Revolution. 
He  founded  the  Raleigh  Register  and  compiled  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Annals  of  Congress 
(1834).  CDAB,  324. 

6 David  J.  Rich,  a  carpetbagger,  represented  Pitt  County  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1868  and  served  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1868-1869  until  his  death  in  February, 
1869.  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  447,  553,  846;  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 350. 

6  Byron  Laflin  (1821-1901),  of  New  York,  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  a  brother  of  New 
York  congressman  Addison  Henry  Laflin,  was  brevetted  brigadier  general  for  his  excellent 
Civil  War  service  in  the  Thirty-fourth  New  York  Regiment.  Mustered  out  of  service  in 
June,  1863,  he  settled  in  Pitt  County,  North  Carolina,  as  soon  as  practicable  for  a  northern 
man  to  do  so.  He  was  one  of  the  first  carpetbaggers  to  enter  politics,  calling  for  and  attend- 
ing the  Southern  Unionist  Convention  in  Philadelphia.  He  represented  Pitt  County  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1868  and  in  the  state  legislature,  1868-1870.  In  the  latter  posi- 
tion he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Improvements  and  the  floor  leader  of 
the  Littlefield-Swepson  ring.  Utterly  corrupt,  he  was  involved  in  every  sort  of  dishonesty. 
When  asked  upon  leaving  Raleigh  at  the  end  of  the  1870  legislative  session  whether  he  was 
coming  back,  Laflin  replied,  tlIs  there  anything  left  to  come  back  for?"  Boatner,  Civil  War 
Dictionary,  469;  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  1183;  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 179;  Jonathan  Daniels,  Prince  of  Carpetbaggers  (New  York:  J.  B.  Lippincott,  1958), 
177-178,  230. 

7Dr.  Robert  Williams  (1758-1840),  a  native  of  Pitt  County,  was  a  surgeon  during  the 
American  Revolution.  Subsequently,  he  enjoyed  a  large  practice,  served  in  the  legislature 
frequently,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1835.  There  he  repre- 
sented the  views  of  his  eastern  county  in  opposing  constitutional  reform.  Henry  T.  King, 
Sketches  of  Pitt  County:  A  Brief  History  of  the  County,  1704-1910  (Raleigh:  Edwards  and  Brough- 
ton  Printing  Company,  1911),  109,  219,  hereinafter  cited  as  King,  Pitt  County. 

"John  Joiner  was  a  Pitt  County  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1835.  King, 
Pitt  County,  109;  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  817. 
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9Joseph  Hunter  Bryan  (1782-1840),  of  Bertie  County,  was  a  planter  and  congressman.  A 
Commoner  in  1804,  1805,  1807,  1808,  and  1809,  he  served  two  terms  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, from  1815  to  1819.  He  was  a  Jeffersonian  who  joined  John  Randolph  and  Philip 
P.  Barbour  in  opposition  to  any  increase  in  the  power  of  the  central  government.  Long  a 
friend  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  (trustee  from  1809  to  1817),  he  was  appointed 
state  agent  for  Tennessee  escheats.  Having  assumed  land  as  payment  for  his  services, 
Bryan  moved  to  Tennessee  about  1835.  Powell,  Dictionary  of  North  Carolina  Biography,  I,  256. 

10James  West  Clark  (1779-1843),  of  Bertie  County,  was  graduated  by  Princeton  College 
in  1797.  He  was  a  nine-term  state  legislator,  congressman  (1815-1817),  and  chief  clerk  of  the 
Navy  Department  (1829-1831).  A  staunch  Jacksonian,  he  resigned  his  clerkship  whenjohn 
Branch  left  the  cabinet  because  of  the  Peggy  Eaton  affair.  Powell,  Dictionary  of  North  Carolina 
Biography,  I,  375. 

nJohn  Culpepper  (1761-1841),  a  Baptist  minister  by  profession,  served  intermittently  six 
terms  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.  His  earliest  service  was  1807  and  his 
latest  was  1829.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  763. 

12Daniel  Munroe  Forney  (1784-1847),  of  Lincoln  County,  attended  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  (1804)  and  then  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  while  holding  several  local 
offices  in  his  native  county.  He  was  a  major  in  the  War  of  1812.  A  U.S.  congressman  in  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  congresses,  he  resigned  in  1818  to  accept  appointment  as  commis- 
sioner to  the  Creek  Indian  Nation.  After  serving  in  the  North  Carolina  Senate  (1823-1826), 
in  1834  Forney  moved  to  Lowndes  County,  Alabama,  where  he  resumed  agricultural  and 
business  pursuits.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  203;    Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  904. 

13William  Carter  Love  (1784-1835)  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  but  he  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  (1802-1804)  and  afterward  became  a  lawyer  and  settled  in  Salisbury, 
North  Carolina.  He  was  a  Jeffersonian  Democrat  who  served  one  term  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  1237. 

"William  Hardy  Murfree  (1781-1827),  lawyer,  agriculturalist,  and  politician,  was  born  in 
Hertford  County,  was  graduated  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1801,  read  law,  and 
established  a  practice  in  Edenton.  He  was  a  commoner  in  1805  and  1812,  a  presidential 
elector  for  Madison  in  1812,  and  a  member  of  Congress,  1813-1817.  Murfree  moved  to  Ten- 
nessee in  1823,  where  he  operated  a  plantation  in  Williamson  County.  Biographical  Directory 
of  Congress,  1373. 

"Israel  Pickens  (1780-1827),  born  near  Concord  in  Mecklenburg  (now  Cabarrus) 
County,  was  an  1802  graduate  of  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pennsylvania,  who  read 
law  and  became  an  attorney  in  Burke  County.  After  one  term  in  the  state  Senate,  he  was  a 
North  Carolina  congressman,  1811-1817.  Pickens  removed  to  Alabama  in  1818,  serving  as 
register  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  land  office,  which  included  the  present  site  of  Ala- 
bama. From  1821  to  1825  he  was  governor  of  Alabama.  Initially  he  opposed  a  state-owned 
banking  system  but  later  acquiesced.  He  also  helped  to  establish  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  1456;  CDAB,  795. 

18Richard  Stanford  (1767-1816),  a  native  of  Maryland,  completed  preparatory  studies 
prior  to  settling  in  Hawfields,  North  Carolina,  about  1793.  He  established  a  classical  school 
and  embraced  Jeffersonian  Democracy.  A  popular  politician,  he  served  in  Congress  from 
1797  until  his  death.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  1644. 

"Lewis  Williams  (1782-1842),  of  Surry  County,  an  1808  graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  served  two  terms  in  the  Commons  and  was  then  elected  in  1815  to  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives.  He  won  the  next  twelve  elections  and  died  in  of- 
fice. An  able  and  popular  legislator,  he  was  known  as  the  "Father  of  the  House."  He  was  a 
trustee  of  the  university,  1813-1842.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  1823;  Grant,  Alumni  His- 
tory, 675. 

18  Yancey. 

19John  Randolph  (1773-1833),  of  Virginia. 
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Address 

On  being  called  to  preside  over 

the  Conservative  Convention  of  North  Carolina. 

February  5th,  1868.1 


Mr.  Graham  thanked  the  Convention  for  the  honor  conferred  in  electing  him 
to  preside  over  its  proceedings.  While  the  call  for  its  assemblage  had  his  hearty 
concurrence,  and  he  was  more  than  gratified  at  the  response  which  had  been 
made,  in  this  inclement  season,  amid  the  general  pecuniary  distress  and  dejec- 
tion which  pervade  the  land,  by  the  appearance  here  of  so  numerous  a  body  of 
our  best  citizens,2 — so  fair  a  representation  of  the  character,  intelligence,  moral 
worth,  and  of  what  little  of  property  remains  to  the  people  of  the  State;  and  while 
he  had  expected  to  bear  his  part,  as  best  he  might,  in  their  deliberations  and 
mutual  counsels,  he  was  taken  quite  by  surprise  in  the  distinguished  position  as- 
signed him,  and  was  unprepared  to  make  his  acknowledgements  in  fitting  terms. 

No  ordinary  occasion, — nothing  but  a  firm  conviction  that  the  vital  principles 
of  free  government,  and  the  well  being  of  society  for  years  to  come,  in  the  country 
of  our  birth,  were  seriously  endangered, — could  have  brought  together  this  as- 
sembly, in  the  face  of  so  many  discouraging  circumstances.  And  he  took  this 
occasion  to  declare,  for  himself,  and  he  doubted  not  that  he  spoke  the  sentiments 
of  every  member  of  the  Convention,  that  so  far  as  military  authority  had  been  ex- 
tended over  us,  he  had  no  desire  to  contravene,  or  treat  it  with  disrespect;  and  of 
the  Congress  now  sitting,  or  its  immediate  predecessor,  while  he  might  assume 
the  priviledge  to  criticize  its  action,  with  the  freedom  due  to  truth  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  republican  liberty,  he  trusted  he  should  do  so  with  candor,  and  the  re- 
spectfulness accorded  to  a  great  department  of  the  Government.  But,  said  Mr. 
G.,  elections  are  about  to  take  place,  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  people,  and 
great  questions  of  constitutional  right  and  political  expediency  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  their  decision.  It  is  not  only  usual,  but  pertains  to  the  very  nature  of 
elections,  that  there  shall  be  the  utmost  freedom  of  discussion  and  inquiry  into 
all  the  issues  involved,  and  that  the  voter  shall  be  free  to  cast  his  suffrage  accord- 
ing to  his  best  judgment  of  the  public  interest,  without  apprehension  of  injurious 
consequences  to  himself  for  the  act,  whether  it  be  given  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other.  In  the  ancient  charter  of  our  Bill  of  Rights,  which,  next  to  the  Decalogue, 
and  the  maxims  and  parables  of  the  New  Testament,  contains  the  principles 
most  necessary  to  be  known  among  men,  it  was  declared  "that  elections  ought  to 
be  free,"  and  "that  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  assemble  together  to  consult  for 
the  common  good,"  to  the  end,  of  course,  that  they  may  compare  opinions,  be 
convinced  of  their  interests  and  duties,  and  strengthen  each  other  by  mutual 
counsels  and  co-operation.  Such  has  been  the  American  theory  of  Government, 
and  I  trust  ever  will  be.  Under  the  broad  Aegis  of  these  principles  is  this  Conven- 
tion here,  at  the  seat  of  government  of  the  State,  openly,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
day,  to  make  known  its  opinions  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  advance  them  by  such  means  as  are  consistent  with  existing  authority, 
and  no  other.  And  here  I  cannot  but  express  my  regret  that  secret  associations, 
under  names  attractive  to  the  ignorant  and  the  curious,  such  as  "Loyal 
Leagues,"  etc.,  are  said  to  be  organized  very  extensively,  who  meet  with  closed 
doors,  or  in  nightly  and  secret  sessions,  and  by  oaths  and  mysteries  seek  to  en- 
gender hatred  among  the  black  race  against  the  native  whites,  and  band  the 
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former  together  as  a  party,  to  alarm  the  timid,  encourage  hopes  of  confiscation, 
and  a  division  of  spoils  among  the  various  vicious  and  idle,  and  thus  to  control 
the  decisions  of  the  ballot-box.  To  counteract  these  evil  influences;  to  adjourn  the 
great  cause  of  the  country  from  these  prejudiced  and  hidden  tribunals  to  the 
open  forum  of  the  hustings;  to  assure  the  old  constituency  of  white  electors,  that, 
under  the  acts  of  Congress,  they  are  still  "masters  of  their  fates,"  and  have  the 
power  of  decision  over  the  present  issues  in  their  own  hands,  if  they  but  will  to 
exercise  it;  and  to  give  organization  to  patriotic  efforts,  for  these  ends,  such  a 
conference  as  the  present  had  become  a  necessity.  It  was  necessary  likewise,  to 
disabuse  the  public  mind  at  the  North,  in  Congress  and  among  their  con- 
stituents, of  an  impression  studiously  inculcated  and  cherished,  that  there  yet 
exists,  among  the  native  white  people  of  the  State,  a  feeling  of  aversion  to  the 
Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  a  disposition  to  perse- 
cute and  maltreat  the  enfranchised  blacks;  to  convince  them  that  our  present 
struggle  is  not  the  offspring  of  resentment  or  contumacy,  but  only  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  rights  as  American  citizens,  and  the  defence  of  civilization,  if  not 
the  very  existence  of  civilized  society;  and  to  warn  them  against  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  interested  reporters,  and  the  tale  bearers  and  informers,  who,  after  the 
close  of  unsuccessful  revolution,  though  fiery  zealots  in  the  lost  cause  while  it 
seemed  to  prosper,  became  still  more  fiery  zealots  in  that  which  has  won,  and  are 
ready  to  point  out  whole  hecatombs  for  sacrifice,  provided  they  themselves 
escape  the  doom  of  conscious  guilt. 

It  is,  I  think,  not  difficult  to  demonstrate,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  presently, 
that  the  question  most  immediately  in  issue,  is  not  whether  there  is  a  hearty  obe- 
dience to  all  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States,  but  whether  the  Constitution  shall  be  set  at  naught,  by  taking 
from  each  of  these  States  the  power  to  regulate  its  internal  government  and 
police,  and  especially  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  for  the  exercise  of  suffrage 
among  its  own  inhabitants,  as  was  always  conceded  to  be  its  priviledge  hereto- 
fore; and  prescribing  by  act  of  Congress,  new  qualifications,  by  which  some 
30,000  white  men,  who  have  enjoyed  this  right,  shall  in  future  be  deprived  of  it, 
and  70,000  blacks,  nearly  all  just  emancipated  from  slavery,  shall  be  at  once  in- 
vested with  this  priviledge  of  electors  of  the  State.  I  speak  of  this  change  as  di- 
rected by  act  of  Congress;  for  after  Congress  has  already  caused  this  basis  to  be 
adopted  in  the  election  of  a  Convention,  not  called  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion or  any  law  of  the  State,  or  by  the  sanction  of  the  old  and  legitimate  electors, 
but  by  its  own  enactment  merely,  and  threatens  permanent  exclusion  from  the 
benefits  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  the  alternative  of  the  re- 
jection of  its  work,  the  act  is,  in  effect,  a  mandate  for  its  adoption. 

Gentlemen,  our  country  has  recently  passed  through  a  most  bloody  and  deso- 
lating civil  war.  The  struggle  was  one  of  the  most  gigantic  in  human  history.  It  is 
natural  that  the  billows  of  passion  and  prejudice  should  continue  to  roll  for  a 
season,  after  the  storm  which  has  set  them  in  agitation  has  subsided.  But  have 
we  not,  can  we  not  have  peace  in  this  land  of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  at  the  end  of 
three  years  after  an  honest  surrender  of  all  the  armies  in  resistence  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  a  perfect  restoration  of,  and  profound  submission  to,  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  as  fully  and  completely  as  before  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities? Are  the  lessons  of  history  to  be  lost  upon  us?  Are  the  statesmen  who  now 
rule  our  counsels  yet  to  learn,  that  "to  conquer  in  a  civil  war,  is  not  to  triumph?" 
that  the  enemy  overcome  is  their  fellow-citizen;  and  although  it  may,  or  may  not 
be  politic  to  select  and  punish  individuals  for  the  sake  of  example,  (modern  na- 
tions deeming  it  the  wiser  policy  not  to  punish),  yet,  after  the  slaughter  of  his 
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children,  the  desolation  of  his  fields,  the  conflagration  of  his  houses,  and  all  the 
untold  chastisements  of  war,  to  exact  of  him  degrading  submission,  to  crush  his 
hope  and  destroy  his  institutions,  will  tend  but  to  tarnish  the  fame,  and  weaken 
the  arm,  of  the  conqueror?  It  is  a  pleasing  incident  in  the  annals  of  England,  at 
the  restoration  of  Charles  the  2nd.,  an  era  not  unlike  that  of  the  re-establishment 
of  the  authority  of  the  United  States  over  the  Southern  country  in  1865,  to  hear 
the  Parliament  first  assembled  claiming  to  themselves  the  title  of  "the  healing 
Parliament,"  and  the  Chancellor  Clarendon3  declaring,  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign,  "the  king  is  a  suitor  to  you,  gentlemen:  he  is  a  hearty  suitor:  that  you 
will  join  with  him  in  restoring  the  whole  nation  to  its  primitive  temper  and  in- 
tegrity; to  its  old  good  manner,  its  old  good  humor,  and  its  old  nature."  And  the 
historian  relates  that  Clarendon  never  failed,  while  he  possessed  any  influence,  to 
use  it  to  purposes  the  most  noble,  by  recalling  his  sovereign's  mind,  whenever  a 
fair  opportunity  offered,  to  those  great  principles  and  free  maxims  of  the  English 
Constitution,  which,  as  the  Chancellor's  good  sense,  and  bitter  experience,  had 
taught  him,  were  not  only  the  safeguard  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  but  the  best 
security  of  the  crown.  Oh,  for  a  temperament  so  catholic  and  patriotic,  a  wisdom 
so  profound  and  just,  as  that  of  Clarendon,  in  the  troublous  times  which  succeed 
our  civil  war! 

There  was  no  want  of  food  for  bitter  memories  and  revengeful  feelings  in  the 
scenes  through  which  England  had  just  passed,  when  he  spoke  those  healing 
words  of  noble  charity.  A  King,  to  whom  he  was  allied  by  the  intermarriage  of 
their  children,  had  been  deposed  and  beheaded,  monarchy  and  aristocracy  had 
been  abolished,  a  Protector,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  usurper,  had  seized  the  reins 
of  government,  and  swayed  the  destinies  of  England,  and  had  subdued  the  whole 
realm  in  a  fierce  internecine  war;  the  sovereign  in  whose  name  Clarendon  spoke, 
the  lawful  successor  to  the  crown,  was  the  son  of  the  murdered  king,  and  had 
been  himself  a  fugitive  and  an  exile,  with  narrow  escapes  from  captivity  and 
death  from  his  rebellious  subjects,  for  twelve  long  years;  yet,  the  earnest  desire  of 
the  new  sovereign  and  his  minister,  was  for  conciliation  and  harmony.  Their 
policy  was,  in  part,  successful.  Some  thirteen — I  think  this  was  the  number — of 
those  implicated  in  the  late  king's  death  were  executed,  others  fled,  others  lost 
their  estates.  But  the  passions  of  men  were  too  implacable,  the  occasion  was  too 
tempting  to  spies,  delators,  and  informers,  with  professions  of  superabounding 
loyalty  on  their  lips,  the  spirit  of  faction  was  too  fierce,  to  allow  this  wise,  liberal, 
and  humane  policy  long  to  prevail.  A  remorseless  system  of  persecutions  was 
soon  inaugurated,  not  through  military  commissions  and  standing  armies,  but  by 
pretended  and  corrupted  courts  and  juries,  (no  pretence  was  set  up  for  departing 
from  this  ordinary  machinery  of  justice,  and  going  outside  of  the  Constitution 
upon  any  alleged  laws  of  war  and  conquest)  by  which  the  noblest  spirits  of 
England,  in  disregard  of  law,  and  by  the  perjury  of  accusers,  were  brought  to  the 
gibbet  or  scaffold.  These  persecutions,  with  their  attendant  cruelties,  which  pro- 
duced, (and,  perhaps,  were  intended  to  produce,)  fresh  and  real  offences,  with 
varying  objects  and  pretexts,  were  persisted  in,  until  the  national  mind  became 
disgusted,  and  it  recoiled  in  a  new  revolution,  by  which  the  Constitution  was  re- 
stored and  righted  up,  and  placed  anew  upon  its  feet,  on  the  firm  foundation  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  of  1688.  And  the  philosophic  commentator  on  history,  from 
whom  I  have  already  quoted,  in  allusion  to  this  and  other  civil  wars,  whether  on 
account  of  religion  or  government,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  like  tendency  to  in- 
tolerance and  bigotry,  remarks,  that  "of  all  spectacles,  the  most  alarming  to  a  re- 
flecting mind  is  the  feebleness  of  reason  to  oppose  religious  or  even  political 
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enthusiasm.  It  is  not  only  the  vulgar,  but  it  is  men  of  education,  the  most  liberal, 
of  talents,  the  most  brilliant,  who  are  almost  equally  exposed  to  these  fatal 
eclipses  of  the  understanding."  And  he  adds,  that  the  only  protection  against 
these  fatal  consequences  consists  in  two  wholesome  precepts:  "in  religion,  never 
to  lose  sight  of  morality;  and  in  political  speculation,  never  to  depart  from  the  great  lead- 
ing forms  and  maxims  of  the  Constitution.  These  humble  principles,  so  obvious  and  so 
safe,  are  soon  despised  by  men  of  ardent  temperament;  and  it  is  the  first 
symptom  of  religious  or  political  enthusiasm  to  deny  or  disregard  them." 

It  is  my  sincere  conviction,  gentlemen,  that  the  serious,  if  not  fatal,  disease 
with  which  our  country  is  now  afflicted,  which  stays  its  recovery  from  the  gaping 
wounds  of  war,  and  threatens  the  utter  depletion  and  destruction  of  the  section 
in  which  our  lot  is  cast,  springs  from  the  political  enthusiasm,  the  intolerance  of 
party,  of  which  individuals  may  not  be  conscious  or  not  able  to  resist  it,  which 
pervades  the  action  of  Congress  and  even  jaundices  its  eye  when  it  looks  towards 
this  "land  of  the  sun,"  and  that  the  only  cure  which  can  have  the  least  effect, 
either  in  benefit  to  the  Government  or  relief  to  ourselves,  is  that  of  which  history 
demonstrates  the  efficiency  in  free  and  republican  governments  in  past  ages, — a 
full  and  cordial  restoration  of  rights  to  all  the  States  as  members  of  the  Union, 
and  to  their  people  as  citizens,  according  to  the  Constitution.  And  that  the  whole 
scheme  of  reconstruction,  in  looking  first  to  a  denial  of  representation,  which  puts 
its  authors  to  their  wits  end  to  make  excuses  for  it,  without  being  able  to  find  any 
that  are  satisfactory  to  an  unprejudiced  observer,  then  to  an  attainder,  a  "mild 
one,"  it  is  true,  if  authority  could  be  found  for  any,  by  disfranchisement  from  of- 
fice and  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  of  all  men  who,  having  formerly  held 
Federal  or  State  offices,  took  part  against  the  Government,  no  matter  under  what 
circumstances  of  choice  or  necessity,  although  they  are  now,  in  sincerity  and 
truth,  its  friends;  of  test  oaths,  by  which  no  man,  who  in  any  way  voluntarily 
gave  aid  to  the  war  on  the  Southern  side,  shall  be  admitted  to  a  seat  in  Congress 
or  to  hold  any  Federal  office,  however  honestly  and  truly  he  now  supports  the 
Government;  and  making  him  the  accuser  and  witness  against  himself,  a  power- 
ful temptation  to  perjury  on  the  part  of  the  weak  and  the  wicked,  and  a  stum- 
bling block  in  the  way  of  the  manly  and  conscientious;  of  looking  first  to  a  repre- 
sentation from  a  class  in  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  men  of  any  fitness, 
unless  they  are  imported  from  abroad,  and  which  may  include  negroes;  then  to  a 
pardoning  process  by  Congress  which  may  let  in  such  as  have  propitiated  its 
favor,  not  by  maintaining  the  Government  during  the  war,  but  by  a  profession  of 
devotion  to  its  policy  since;  and  then,  perhaps,  at  some  remote  day,  though 
grudgingly  and  reluctantly,  to  have  a  general  amnesty, — is  a  grossly  mistaken 
and  fatal,  as  well  as  unconstitutional  policy.  It  is  a  kind  of  annealing  process,  full 
of  distrust,  suspicion,  and  provocation,  very  properly  applied  to  brittle  glass,  but 
wholly  unsuited  to  make  a  tenacious,  tough  and  lasting  political  union.  Our 
fathers  of  the  Revolution  proclaimed  of  our  British  ancestors,  that,  like  the  rest  of 
mankind,  they  were  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends.  It  will  require  a  more  convinc- 
ing logic  than  any  of  our  statesmen  are  yet  masters  of,  to  prove  that  this  maxim 
is  not  true,  as  between  the  late  belligerents  in  the  American  States.  If  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  are  at  peace  with  those  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York,  I  take  it  that  they  are  friends,  and,  if  friends,  then  equals  and  fellow 
citizens,  entitled  to  the  same  rights  as  to  representation  in  Congress,  the  regula- 
tion of  the  qualifications  of  voters  among  their  own  people,  and  in  all  other 
respects  known  to  the  Constitution.  I  do  not  deny,  on  the  contrary,  I  freely  ad- 
mit, that  it  is  the  right  of  the  Government,  acting  through  its  proper  law  offices, 
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aided  by  the  Executive  Department,  in  a  case  demanding  it,  to  arrest  and  carry 
before  the  Courts  for  trial,  any  citizen,  or  any  number  of  them,  who,  on  legal  tes- 
timony, are  charged  with  offending  against  the  United  States  in  the  late  war,  as 
at  any  other  time.  Whether  the  party  thus  accused  can  be  convicted  of  treason  in 
making  and  levying  that  war  against  the  United  States,  having  acted  in  so  doing 
under  an  organized  Government,  exercising  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  all 
within  its  limits,  I  have  not  leisure  or  inclination  to  discuss.  It  is  a  question  for 
the  Judiciary  which  I  have  no  purpose  to  anticipate.  But,  granting  the  amenabil- 
ity in  the  greatest  extent,  it  is  an  amenability  to  the  Courts  of  justice,  with  all 
their  safeguards  for  an  impartial  trial.  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
as  in  all  other  wise  frames  of  government,  the  subject  of  punitory  justice,  or 
punishment  for  crime,  has  not  been  overlooked.  Treason,  the  greatest  of  crimes, 
is  in  that  instrument  found  in  the  article  establishing  the  Judicial  department, 
with  a  definition  of  the  offence,  and  the  quantum  of  evidence  necessary  for  convic- 
tion, as  well  for  the  safety  of  the  Government,  as  for  the  protection  of  the  citizen 
against  the  cruel  and  malignant  persecutions  on  charges  of  this  crime  which  dis- 
grace the  annals  of  English  justice.  Said  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  a  judicial 
opinion:  "As  there  is  no  crime  which  can  more  excite  and  agitate  the  passions  of 
men  than  treason,  no  charge  demands  more  from  the  tribunal  before  which  it  is 
made,  a  deliberate  and  temperate  inquiry.  Whether  this  inquiry  be  directed  to 
the  fact  or  the  law,  none  can  be  more  solemn,  none  more  important  to  the  citizen 
or  the  Government;  none  can  more  affect  the  safety  of  both.  To  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  those  calamities  which  result  from  the  extension  of  treason  to  offences 
of  minor  importance,  that  great  fundamental  law,  which  defines  and  limits  the 
various  departments  of  our  Government,  has  given  a  rule  on  the  subject,  both  to 
the  Legislature  and  the  Courts  of  America,  which  neither  can  be  permitted  to 
transcend."  And  the  sixth  article  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  provides 
for  jury  trial  in  this  great  crime,  as  well  as  other  capital  offences.  And  here  per- 
mit me  to  relate  an  incident  of  some  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. I  am  the  son  of  a  man  who  was  a  member  of  both  the  Conventions  called 
by  North  Carolina  to  deliberate  on  the  adoption  of  that  instrument.  I  have  the 
copies  of  their  journals,  which  fell  to  his  lot  as  a  member,  which  he  gave  me,  after 
I  was  grown  and  had  learned  something  of  our  government,  and  the  history  of 
the  country.  Perceiving  that  he  had  voted  against  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  first  Convention,  in  opposition  to  the  admirable  argumentation  of  Ire- 
dell,4 and  the  commanding  eloquence  of  Davie,5  whom  he  had  followed  in  the 
field,  and  in  favor  of  it  in  the  second,  I  inquired  why  it  was  that  this  change  took 
place.  The  reply  was,  "We  considered  it  as  proposing  a  great  revolution,  by 
which  the  State  was  to  surrender  immense  powers,  without  adequate  securities. 
But  after  the  Constitution  had  been  adopted  by  the  other  States,  and  the  govern- 
ment had  gone  into  operation,  and  Mr.  Madison  had  proposed  the  amendments 
appended  to  it,  and  it  had  become  certain  that  these  would  be  adopted,  our  ob- 
jections were  removed,  and  we  voted  for  its  ratification."  It  is  in  these  amend- 
ments that  you  find  the  safeguards  of  religious  freedom,  of  the  liberty  of  speech 
and  of  the  press,  and  other  great  and  sacred  principles,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
contained  in  the  North  Carolina  Bill  of  Rights,  including  trial  by  jury.  Even  ac- 
cused traitors,  then,  are  entitled  to  have  nothing  imputed  to  them  but  the  acts  of 
treason  denounced  in  the  Constitution,  and  to  be  acquitted,  unless  there  be  two 
credible  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  Court;  and  to 
be  tried  by  a  jury  in  the  district  where  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed.  And 
they  are  subject  to  no  punishment,  except  upon  the  sentence  of  a  Court  after 
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such  a  trial.  There  is  no  authority,  but  an  inhibition  in  the  Constitution  against 
it,  for  placing  them  under  distraint,  duress,  or  buffeting  of  any  kind,  by  way  of 
atonement  for  an  alleged  treason,  or  to  prevent  its  repetition,  except  upon  judi- 
cial warrant  and  adjudication.  And  there  is  no  power  in  the  Legislature  to  add  to 
the  crime,  nor  to  interfere  in  the  trial,  nor  to  inflict  punishment  either  by  its  own 
officers,  or  by  the  agency  of  the  military,  as  an  alternative  for  not  surrendering 
up  their  rights  as  citizens,  or  such  as  pertain  to  their  States.  And  we  claim,  not 
arrogantly  and  defiantly,  but  with  a  consciousness  of  right  which  nothing  but  a 
judicial  determination  can  overturn,  we  claim  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the 
Constitution  so  cautiously  and  intelligently  adopted,  and  as  expounded  by  the 
great  Judge,  to  whom  reference  has  been  already  made,  whose  example  of  judi- 
cial bravery,  integrity,  and  impartiality  is  only  equalled  by  his  thorough  grasp 
and  luminous  exposition  of  all  questions  of  American  and  public  law,  which  were 
brought  into  judgment  during  his  presidency  of  thirty-five  years,  in  the  highest 
court  of  the  country,  against  those  acts  of  legislation,  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
called  Reconstruction  Acts;  by  which  the  legislative  department  of  the  Government 
has  assumed  the  judicial  power  to  try,  and  place  in  a  state  of  condemnation,  not 
only  the  individuals  by  classes,  but  States  as  communities,  including  men, 
women  and  children,  with  all  their  diversified  interests,  and  to  compel  them  to 
do  penance,  by  way  of  expiation,  until  they  shall  surrender  up  their  recognized 
power  of  regulating  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  shall  admit  negroes  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  right,  with  such  exclusions  of  white  men,  attainted  by  the  same  acts, 
as  shall  establish  negro  domination  over  the  State.  When  we  ask  what  was  the 
imputed  offence,  and  are  answered  Treason;  we  continue  the  inquiry,  as  to  the 
condemned  individuals,  in  what  court  was  the  guilt  ascertained  and  sentence 
pronounced?  Was  there  a  trial  by  jury  and  in  the  district  where  the  crime  was 
committed?  Were  there  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act  against  each  convict, 
or  a  confession  by  him,  in  open  court?  And  as  to  the  State,  is  there  any  law,  in 
the  Constitution  or  elsewhere,  by  which  a  State  can  commit  a  crime  for  which  it 
is  amenable  as  a  State?  Is  she  not  as  incapable  of  doing  a  wrong  as  a  King;  and 
for  the  same  reason,  that  there  is  no  tribunal  before  which  she  is  responsible;  her 
citizens,  as  individuals  only,  being  responsible  for  anything  they  may  have  done? 
It  will  not  do  to  answer  these  questions  by  epithets  and  denunciations,  and  a  re- 
cital of  the  statistics  of  the  war,  the  number  of  men  slain  and  wounded,  the 
amount  of  treasure  expended,  and  the  like,  appeals  to  the  passions,  as  is  usually 
done.  This  is  but  ordering  the  drums  to  beat,  to  drown  the  voice  of 
remonstrance,  the  resort  of  Richard  the  3rd.,  when  met  and  charged  by  the 
Mother  of  the  strangled  princes,  with  the  procurement  of  their  death.  War  is  at 
best  a  dreadful  trade.  The  most  brilliant  victory  is  but  successful  carnage.  But 
"the  big  wars  that  make  ambition  virtue"  rise  above  the  malice  and  revenge  of 
private  feuds.  Ours  was  an  American  war.  We  have  read  of  the  fierceness  of  the 
struggle,  "when  Greek  meets  Greek,"  but  never  was  the  sublimity  of  valor, 
prowess  and  manhood  so  illustrated  as  when  "American  met  American"  in  the 
hostile  fields  of  the  late  great  conflict.  History,  story  and  song  will  celebrate  the 
achievements  of  the  heroes  on  either  side,  while  time  shall  endure,  or  the  English 
tongue  remain;  and  the  military  student,  with  his  diagram  in  his  hand,  will 
traverse  their  fields  for  instruction  and  admiration,  as  he  now  visits  those  made 
illustrious  by  the  daring  and  genius  of  Marlborough,  Conde,  Buonaparte,  and 
Wellington.  And  if  our  statesmen  could  but  reconcile  themselves  to  look  upon  the 
past  as  irretrievable,  and  would  adopt  a  policy  to  forgive,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  forget;  if  they  would  be  as  wise  and  temperate  as  the  soldiery,  who  overcame 
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the  resistance  and  accepted  the  surrender  of  their  adversaries,  were  brave  and 
magnanimous;  if  they  would  but  consent  to  re-establish  the  constitutional  rela- 
tions of  the  States  as  they  were  understood  to  exist  before  this  disastrous  war, 
and  to  throw  into  the  common  stock  of  American  fame  the  renown  acquired  by 
either  host  in  the  terrible  collision  of  arms,  they  would  at  once  commence  the 
work  of  reunion,  and,  in  some  measure,  anticipate  a  verdict  which  will  be  ren- 
dered by  posterity,  and  that  not  a  distant  one. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  impossible  to  disfranchise  and  attempt  to  disgrace,  by  the 
wholesale,  all  those  embraced  in  the  maledictions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  on 
which  I  have  been  commenting,  and  exclude  by  test  oaths  from  Congress,  or  civil 
or  military  office,  the  millions  who,  in  any  way,  aided  the  rebellion,  without  pro- 
ducing a  recoil,  and  a  shock  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  people  of  the  Northern 
and  Western  States  of  this  country,  and  of  mankind  in  general.  "Courage,"  says 
Dr.  Johnson,6  "is  so  necessary  to  the  performance  of  every  duty,  that  we  admire 
it  even  in  error."  The  English,  with  the  Scotch,  are  alike  proud  of  the  fame  of 
Wallace  and  Bruce,  and  will  almost  insult  him  who  will  affirm  that  Cromwell's 
Ironsides  were  not  the  best  soldiers  in  all  history.  Yet  the  fame  of  all  these  was 
acquired  in  fighting  against  the  crown.  With  them,  when  there  is  an  end  of  war 
there  is  peace;  and,  as  "blood  is  thicker  than  water,"  if  the  fight  has  been  with  a 
brother,  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  victor,  the  stronger  party,  to  per- 
fect reconciliation  at  once.  The  only  deviation  from  this  policy  by  England  has 
been  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  and  its  fruits  are  seen  in  hatreds  from  generation  to 
generation,  in  aids  to  France  in  public  war,  in  outbreaks  from  Emmett7  and  Wolf 
Tone,8  and  in  the  Fenianism9  of  this  day. 

But  it  is  said,  that  we  are  without  the  protection  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  because  we  have  been  conquered,  and  by  the 
laws  of  war  are  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror;  and  that,  in  his  good  plea- 
sure, he  may  impose  upon  us  any  terms  and  conditions  which  his  will  may  dic- 
tate. If  this  were  true,  the  question  would  still  recur,  whether  force  and  harshness 
are  the  best  means  of  cementing  together  those  who  are  expected  to  live  together 
as  citizens  of  a  common  country.  But  is  it  true?  Do  the  rules  of  the  publicists, 
which  apply  to  foreign  wars,  have  any  relation  to  an  insurrection  by  a  portion  of 
the  people  against  their  own  government?  Is  not  the  written  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  conferred,  a  treaty  or  compact  between 
all  their  citizens,  as  well  that  each  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges  therein  secured, 
whilst  he  shall  demean  himself  as  a  good  citizen,  but  that  even  those  who  commit 
crime  or  are  charged  with  it,  shall  be  subject  to  trial  and  atonement  only  in  the 
manner  provided  for,  therein.  And  if  the  offense  be  treason,  or  crimen  laesae 
Majestatis,10  have  we  not  seen  in  the  impressive  observations  of  Marshall,  al- 
ready quoted,  that,  since  no  offence  is  more  calculated  to  "excite  and  agitate  the 
passions  of  men,"  every  particular  in  the  constitution  of  the  crime,  the  corpus 
delicti,11  the  mode  of  trial,  and  weight  of  evidence  are  clearly  defined?  The  num- 
bers who  may  have  been  engaged  can  make  no  difference;  the  very  act  of  levying 
war,  the  only  treason  which  can  here  be  imputed,  implies  numbers,  and  it  mat- 
ters not  how  many.  Nor  can  the  case  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  persons 
charged  had  the  approbation  and  assistance  of  their  State  authorities,  since, 
when  it  is  endeavored  to  justify  the  act  alleged  as  an  offence,  on  the  plea  of  State 
authority,  such  plea  cannot  be  sustained,  as  the  concurrence  of  State  authority  is 
no  aggravation  of  the  crime.  In  other  words,  as  the  command  or  approval  of 
State  authority  can  make  no  man's  case  any  better,  neither  can  it  make  it  any 
worse.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution, 
was  full  and  complete  before  the  war.  It  was  excluded  and  suspended  for  a  time 
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by  the  war,  and,  when  the  contest  ended,  it  was  simply  restored  to  its  old 
supremacy,  with  a  Government  of  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  powers. 
Was  western  Pennsylvania  held  as  a  conquered  territory,  after  the  rebellion  of 
the  Whiskey  insurrection?  We  know  it  was  not,  but  some  of  its  leaders  were  ar- 
rested and  tried  before  the  civil  courts.  As  well  may  one  member  of  the  human 
body  claim  to  have  conquered  and  to  hold  at  mercy,  another  member,  as  for  the 
governing  power  of  a  country,  when  its  authority  is  everywhere  recognized,  to 
claim  the  right  of  a  conquerer  over  its  own  territories  or  people. 

Then,  gentlemen,  have  we  peace?  We  see  and  feel  and  know,  that  there  is  no 
war  since  April,  1865;  and  that  in  the  prostration,  impoverishment  and  ruin, 
which  we  witness  all  around  us,  there  is  a  total  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
Southern  States  to  make  one.  I  protest  that  I  thought  there  was  peace.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Department  declared  that  there  was,  in  a  message  to  Congress  in  Decem- 
ber, 1865,  and  in  two  proclamations  since.  The  Judiciary  declared  there  was 
peace;  when  that  eminent  Judge,  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,12  enlarged  from  imprison- 
ment a  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  named  Egan,  who,  being  charged  with  homi- 
cide, was  tried  before  a  Military  Commission,  and,  after  its  sentence,  was  sent  to 
be  confined  in  a  State's  prison  in  New  York;  upon  the  ground  that,  in  the  year 
1866,  there  was  a  civil  government  in  South  Carolina,  and  a  Judicial  Department 
thereof,  having  sole  cognizance  of  crimes  committed  in  that  State;  and  that  by 
consequence,  the  sentence  imposed  by  a  Military  Commission  was  void.  The 
revenue  officers  make  their  rounds  in  every  county  for  the  collection  of  taxes.  The 
Courts  of  the  United  States,  within  our  borders,  are  regularly  held,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  all  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  appertaining  to  them.  We  are,  therefore, 
at  peace  and  in  the  Union,  for  all  the  purposes  of  duty  and  protection,  that  may 
be  demanded  or  afforded  by  the  Executive;  for  all  purposes  of  taxation  and  the 
collection  of  taxes;  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  prosecutions  or  being  prose- 
cuted for  offences  against  the  United  States;  of  being  sued  by  citizens  of  other 
States,  and  the  enforcement  of  their  judgments  by  execution;  yet  Congress,  by 
which  I  am  constrained  to  consider  a  fiction  of  law,  without  any  foundation  in 
the  actual  condition  of  affairs,  declares,  in  effect,  by  its  legislation,  that  there  is 
no  peace,  but  a  state  of  war,  to  which  we,  in  our  helplessness  and  poverty,  are  a 
party. 

The  first  reflection,  which  occurs  upon  the  statement  of  this  proposition,  is 
whether  Congress  is  the  peace  making  power  of  our  government,  even  in  case  of 
foreign  war?  They  have  express  power  to  declare  war,  but  none  such  to  conclude 
peace.  By  usage,  at  least,  this  has  always  heretofore,  been  supposed  to  be  an 
Executive  power,  to  be  exercised  by  the  President,  subject  to  having  his  terms  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  In  this  way  were  brought  to  a  termination  our  wars  with 
Great  Britain,  with  Mexico,  with  the  Barbary  powers  and  the  Indian  tribes,  in 
different  periods  of  our  history;  and  in  the  instance  of  the  Whiskey  insurrection, 
the  President,  by  his  simple  order,  withdrew  his  troops,  after  the  rising  was  con- 
sidered as  suppressed,  and  criminal  proceedings  in  the  Courts  were  instituted,  so 
far  as  example  and  punishment  were  deemed  necessary.  Congress  interfered  in 
nothing,  except  to  pass  the  act,  to  raise  or  call  out  the  military  forces,  nor  as- 
serted any  power  over  the  subject.  In  the  nullification  controversy,  which  was  a 
war,  although  it  did  not  reach  the  shedding  of  blood,  all  that  Jackson  asked  of 
Congress  was  a  force  bill.  All  other  steps  in  the  affair,  the  proclamation,  the  mili- 
tary orders,  the  disposition  of  the  land  forces  under  Scott,13  and  the  naval  under 
Elliott;14  the  determination,  after  the  passage  of  the  compromise  Tariff  Bill  in 
1833,  that  these  forces  were  no  longer  needed  about  the  harbor  of  Charleston, 
and  their  withdrawal,  were  all  Executive  acts  merely.  But  if  the  Senate,  only,  is 
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to  be  consulted  by  the  President  in  bringing  to  a  conclusion  a  foreign  war  raging, 
it  may  be,  by  land  and  sea,  all  around  the  globe,  and  a  domestic  insurrection 
cannot  be  brought  to  an  end  by  the  President  at  all,  but  can  only  be  closed  up  by 
the  act  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  to  which  the  President's  concurrence  is  not 
required,  if  a  two-thirds  majority  in  each  shall  give  it  their  sanction,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  new  view  of  the  Constitution,  which  no  commentator,  in  eighty  years, 
has  ever  before  suggested,  and  no  practice  of  the  Government  has  ever  recog- 
nized. And  it  raises  Congress  above  "the  omnipotence,"  as  Blackstone  calls  it,  of 
the  British  Parliament;  for  there  the  Executive  alone  both  declares  war  and  con- 
cludes peace. 

But  Congress  not  only  insists,  that  the  government  is  in  a  state  of  war  with 
these  subdued  and  humiliated  States, — an  imaginary  chimera,  which  the  melan- 
choly proofs  all  around  us  show  to  be  a  delusion, — but  it  makes  instant  and 
Quixotic  war  upon  all  persons,  principalities  and  powers  who  do  not  admit  it. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  negatives  this  theory,  and  it  provokes  an  at- 
tack upon  the  Executive  department  of  the  government,  stripping  it  of  powers 
which  it  has  exercised  since  the  days  of  Washington,  and  threatening  the  in- 
cumbent with  impeachment  and  removal.  Analyze  the  subject  of  the  quarrel,  and 
will  you  not  discover  that  the  President  insists  there  is  peace,  and  that  the  people 
and  States  of  the  South  are  entitled  to  a  footing  of  equality  under  the  Constitu- 
tion with  those  in  other  sections;  whilst  Congress  denies  it,  and  retorts  that  the 
entertainer  of  any  such  opinion  is  in  sympathy  with  rebellion;  superadding  that 
he  threatened  greater  severity  towards  them  before  the  close  of  the  war?  And 
upon  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  will  it  not  appear  that  "his  offence  hath  this  extent, 
no  more;"  that  he  has  been  more  forbearing  and  conciliatory  than  in  the  heat 
and  fury  of  the  combat  he  expected  to  be;  "that  his  failings  lean  to  mercy's 
side?"  And  his  noble  defence  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
the  Southern  States,  renders  him,  for  the  time  being,  the  personification  of  prin- 
ciples dear  to  the  American  heart,  and  entitles  him  to  the  encouragement  and  the 
thanks  of  every  patriot. 

But  the  hypothesis  of  Congress  and  the  constitutionality  of  its  enactments  on 
these  topics,  it  is  supposed,  are  about  to  be  brought  to  the  test  of  a  judicial  de- 
cision before  the  Supreme  Court,  under  the  Constitution.  Time  was  when  the 
legislators  of  this  country,  in  cases  of  importance  affecting  great  public  interests, 
were  pleased  to  see  their  laws  brought  under  the  searching  inquiry  of  those  grave 
and  learned  men,  who  are  to  expound  the  Constitution  in  the  last  resort,  who  are 
expected  to  be  above  the  influence  of  passion  or  the  party  furor  of  the  hour;  who 
are  set  apart  with  ample  leisure  for  such  investigations  by  a  tenure  of  office  dur- 
ing good  behavior,  and  the  assurance  of  adequate  support,  under  a  stringent  oath 
of  office.  The  time  was,  when  gratification  in  the  minds  of  legislators  was  enter- 
tained, that  the  responsibility  of  solving  such  great  questions  was  about  to  be  re- 
moved from  themselves,  or,  at  least,  shared  by  such  an  august  authority;  so  that 
if  the  interpretation  of  its  powers  by  the  Legislature  were  true,  it  might  be  con- 
firmed, and,  if  erroneous,  it  should  be  promptly  corrected,  and  its  mischiefs 
averted.  But  under  the  suspicion  that  the  acts  in  question  may  not  stand  the  test 
to  which  all  former  laws  were  liable,  no  sooner  is  this  kind  of  appeal  suggested, 
than  bills  are  introduced  to  render  the  court,  not  a  court,  as  always  understood, 
in  which  the  opinions  of  a  majority  should  decide  a  cause,  but  to  raise  the  num- 
ber of  judges  necessary  to  declare  void  an  act  of  Congress  to  two-thirds;  to  direct 
the  court,  that  while  it  may  pass  on  the  constitutionality  of  all  other  laws,  these 
reconstruction  acts  shall  not  undergo  their  supervision,  and  any  proceedings  in- 
volving them  shall  be  dismissed;  that  is,  that  the  Legislature  may  pass  a  class  of 
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laws  that  the  judiciary  shall  not  expound!  And  upon  a  rumor  that  one  of  the 
Judges,  in  his  hours  of  relaxation  and  social  intercourse,  had  declared  an  opinion 
that  these  laws  were  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  been  charged  to  inquire  into  the  facts,  and,  if  verified,  to 
consider  the  question  of  his  impeachment  for  this  declaration,  as  a  "high  crime, 
or  misdemeanor."  In  proceedings  such  as  these,  I  think  we  have  some  evidence  of 
that  "political  enthusiasm"  evolved  by  civil  wars,  of  which  the  historian  has  re- 
minded us.  The  President  in  his  proper  sphere,  and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  theirs,  though  not  elected  by  multitudes,  amid  shouts  of  contending 
parties,  are  as  much  the  agents  and  representatives  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States  as  Congress  is  in  its  department.  And  when  the  common  con- 
stituent of  all  shall  see  one  set  of  its  agents  attempting  to  override,  hedge  in,  and 
browbeat  another,  and  supersede  it  in  its  functions,  they  will  not  be  slow  in  com- 
ing to  the  rescue.  Infallibility  will  be  conceded  to  no  one  department  in  a  govern- 
ment which  is  based  on  the  theory  of  checks  and  balances.  Although  I  should  not 
esteem  it  decent  to  refer  to  party  predilections  in  reference  to  the  source  of  ap- 
pointment of  a  judge  of  that  high  court,  except  for  the  unwarranted  attack  made 
upon  it  in  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  to  which  your  attention  has  been  called,  I 
deem  it  but  fair  defence  to  remind  you  that  five  out  of  the  eight  judges  now  con- 
stituting the  court  are  appointees  of  President  Lincoln,  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
during  the  war.  If  Congress  cannot  realize  its  wishes  in  the  determination  of  such 
a  court,  it  is  because  those  wishes  are  not  such  as  in  reason,  law,  and  justice  can 
be  allowed;  and  the  apprehension  which  they  have  manifested  of  failure  before 
that  court  should  induce  reconsideration,  and  a  change  of  policy,  instead  of 
violence  and  denunciation  against  both  their  associate  departments  of  a  common 
government. 

Gentlemen,  what  was  there  in  the  nature  of  the  unfortunate  struggle  to  per- 
petuate hatreds  and  animosities  between  the  parties  lately  at  war?  It  was  a  fair 
and  manly  fight,  begun  upon  the  alleged  defence  of  a  great  interest,  a  property  in 
slaves  worth  billions  of  treasure,  which  has  now  been  entirely  annihilated.  It  was 
held  by  those  who  commenced  it  that  this  defence  could  be  made  effectual  by  a 
separation  of  the  States  interested  in  this  property,  from  the  rest,  and  from  the 
common  government  which  existed  over  both;  and  that  the  right  to  secede  and 
separate,  was  a  right  which  they  were  entitled  peaceably  to  exercise.  I  certainly 
believed  in  no  such  right,  and  never  gave  to  the  doctrine  the  least  countenance. 
But  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  I  very  much  doubted  whether  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  not,  at  different  times,  given  it  their  assent.  From 
an  early  period  of  the  Federal  Government,  dispute  had  arisen  on  the  power  to 
dissolve  it  or  nullify  its  authority  within  the  limits  of  a  State.  The  one  party  con- 
tending that,  as  it  had  been  established  by  compact  between  the  people  of  the 
different  States  or  communities,  the  parties  who  had  entered  into  it  could,  as  in 
cases  of  ordinary  contracts,  dissolve  it;  the  other,  that  it  was  like  the  matrimonial 
contract,  indissoluble  at  the  will  of  the  parties,  and  constituted  a  government  to 
endure  for  all  time.  The  resolutions  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  in  1798,  main- 
tained the  former  theory.  The  party  which  upheld  it,  with  rare  intervals,  elected 
the  President  and  held  majorities  in  Congress  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  till  1860;  and  at  the  quadrennial  party  Conventions  it  repeated  its  de- 
votion to  these  resolutions  as  a  standing  creed.  But  they  were  not  its  only 
votaries.  Politicians  in  New  England,  in  1807,  and  1814,  in  Ohio,  in  her  contest 
with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  1819,  and  with  the  fugitive  slave  law  in  1854 
and  1855,  freely  referred  to  this  power  as  a  sleeping  thunder  that  they  might  in- 
voke if  they  found  it  necessary.  Though  not  a  believer  in  it  myself,  I  could  very 
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well  conceive  that  its  advocates  were  not  few,  nor  insincere,  and  that  eventually  it 
would  be  brought  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  That  decision  has  been  most 
emphatically  announced,  and  candidly  acquiesced  in.  So  far  as  regards  the 
people  of  North  Carolina,  there  is  not  the  least  cause  for  nursing  the  embers  of  a 
feud  between  them  and  the  people  of  any  of  the  other  States.  A  large  majority  of 
them  neither  believed  in  the  right  of  secession,  its  efficacy  as  a  remedy  for  any 
grievance,  nor  that  grievances  existed  which  justified  a  revolution.  As  late  as 
February,  1861,  they  voted  down,  at  the  polls,  with  my  full  concurrence,  appro- 
bation and  persuasion,  a  proposition  to  call  a  convention  to  consider  the  subject 
of  secession.  It  was  not  until  every  State  around  her  had  seceded,  and  war  had 
actually  been  commenced,  in  which  she  was  compelled  to  take  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  that,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  of  national  interest  and  safety,  according  to 
our  judgments,  we  determined  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Southern  States.  Being 
in,  North  Carolina  bore  her  part  with  good  faith  and  honor  towards  her 
associates,  and  an  unselfish  heroism  and  gallantry  never  surpassed.  When  the 
fortunes  of  war  proved  adverse,  she  was  in  favor  of  peace.  There  has  been  some 
difference  of  opinion,  whether  peace  could  not  have  been  earlier  reached.  With 
some  opportunities  for  observation,  I  must  say  that,  through  the  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment which  had  been  established  by  general  concurrence,  I  never  saw  the  day 
when  peace  could  have  been  obtained  earlier  than  it  came,  except  by  a  new  revo- 
lution. It  seems  to  have  been  among  the  ordinations  of  Providence  that  the  war 
should  be  protracted  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  which  it  reached,  that  when 
peace  did  come,  it  should  be  profound  and  universal,  throughout  the  entire  land. 
Never  was  there  a  contest  abandoned  in  more  perfect  sincerity,  or  a  surrender  of 
armed  forces  made  or  observed  in  better  faith.  There  has  not  been  a  day,  I  assert 
it  without  the  least  hesitation,  there  never  has  been  a  day,  since  the  surrender  of 
these  armies  became  known,  that  a  Marshal,  or  his  deputy,  with  proper  evidence 
of  his  official  character,  might  not  have  gone  to  every  part  of  the  State,  and  ar- 
rested or  served  the  process  of  law  on  any  citizen,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
without  resistance  or  obstruction. 

Well,  gentlemen,  what  followed  next?  The  attempt  at  secession  had  been  put 
down,  (with  heavy  losses  to  the  conquering  authority,  it  is  true,  but  these  were  as 
nothing  in  their  effects,  to  the  desolation  and  ruin  suffered  by  their  adversary;) 
tranquility  was  restored,  and  the  people  of  the  recreant  States  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  their  obedience  to  the  Constitution.  Next  came  a  military  order,  declaring 
the  liberation  of  all  the  slaves,  to  the  number  of  four  millions  in  all,  and  of  one 
third  of  a  million  in  North  Carolina,  a  forfeiture  inflicted  as  a  penalty  for  the 
war,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  property  of  the  State.  It  was 
submitted  to,  without  any  attempt  even  to  test  the  question  before  the  Courts. 
Subsequently  came  another  forfeiture,  to  the  amount  of  eight  millions  of  dollars, 
upon  a  requirement  of  the  President  for  the  annulment  of  the  debt  incurred  by 
the  State  for  the  purposes  of  the  war,  an  act  which  destroyed  every  Bank  in  the 
State,  and  with  them,  her  funds  for  education,  and  ruined  the  fortunes  of  numer- 
ous individuals,  many  of  these  being  of  the  most  helpless  classes.  It  was  an- 
nounced by  proclamation  that  the  government  of  the  State  had  been  dissolved, 
and  a  Convention  was  ordered  to  be  chosen,  and  to  assemble,  to  institute  society 
anew.  Although  we  were  unable  to  perceive  how  our  venerated  Bill  of  Rights  and 
Constitution,  consisting  of  maxims  of  liberty,  justice  and  domestic  convenience, 
and  regulations  for  the  exercise  of  public  authority,  had  offended,  or  could  of- 
fend, however  individuals  who  held  authority  under  them  might  be  amenable, 
there  was  universal  acquiescence.  The  Convention  assembled.  It  abolished 
slavery  by  ordinance;  it  vacated  all  offices;  repudiated,  as  already  stated,  the  war 
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debt,  and  dispatched  its  presiding  officer  to  lay  its  ordinances  on  the  most  im- 
portant topics,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  old  Constitution  of  the  State,  (which  it 
did  not  recognize  to  be  defunct  but  still  alive)  before  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  he  might  see  there  had  been  a  faithful  compliance  with  his  behests. 
The  work  was  all  satisfactory.  A  Legislature  was  chosen;  it  ratified  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  abolishing  slavery;  which  had  been 
proposed  by  Congress;  and  the  ratification  was  accepted  as  that  of  a  State  of  the 
Union;  it  elected  Senators  to  Congress,  and  Representatives  were  likewise  chosen 
by  the  people,  no  one  of  whom  had  ever  believed  in  secession  as  a  right,  or  ap- 
proved a  resort  to  it,  as  a  remedy.  During  all  these  proceedings  under  orders  of 
the  President,  no  voice  was  heard,  through  the  public  press  or  elsewhere,  to  ques- 
tion his  authority,  or  sound  any  note  of  remonstrance.  The  restoration  was  sup- 
posed to  be  complete.  Men's  hopes  revived.  The  long  night  of  dissension,  of  tears 
and  blood,  was  presumed  to  have  passed,  and  that  they  might  go  to  work  with 
confidence  in  endeavoring  to  repair  the  waste  everywhere  made  by  the  ravages  of 
war. 

But  Congress  assembled.  The  President  in  his  communication  related  the  steps 
he  had  taken  in  the  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  Union,  and  announced 
that  tranquility  prevailed,  and  that  the  Southern  States  were  in  a  condition  then 
to  be  represented  in  Congress.  These  affirmations  were  promptly  met  with  de- 
nial, and  a  report  of  the  General-in-Chief  of  the  army,15  who  had  recently  made  a 
tour  of  the  South  for  personal  observation,  on  which  the  President's  representa- 
tions were  based,  was  pronounced  "a  white  washing  report."  Private  letters  were 
read  to  sustain  the  denial,  from  persons  whose  names  it  was  alleged  to  be  neces- 
sary to  conceal,  lest  their  revelations  should  affect  their  personal  safety;  and  these 
were  assumed  to  outweigh  the  evidence  both  of  the  President  and  General.  And 
it  was  now  announced,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  President's  whole  course  had 
been  an  error,  and  an  excess  of  authority;  and  that  the  forfeitures  and  penalties, 
and  purgatorial  process  through  which  we  had  been  passed  by  him  availed  noth- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  examples  in  dealing  with  insubordination  by  the  Execu- 
tive in  the  times  of  Washington  and  Jackson;  that  Congress,  by  legislation,  pos- 
sessed the  only  rightful  power  to  end  the  war;  and,  as  if  to  vindicate  its  authority 
against  an  imputed  usurpation  of  the  Executive,  it  must  take  up  the  subject  de 
novo.1*  The  delegation  of  men  of  moderate  counsels,  whom  the  State  had  elected 
to  Congress,  were,  without  discrimination,  excluded  from  their  seats  in  both 
Houses,  and  denied  the  privilege,  which  was  asked,  of  appearing  before  a  Com- 
mittee, raised  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Southern  States,  and  whether 
any  of  them  were  entitled  to  be  represented  in  Congress,  and  cross  examine  wit- 
nesses who  should  testify  in  reference  to  North  Carolina,  and,  if  they  deemed  it 
expedient,  to  call  other  witnesses.  That  Committee,  though  appointed  about  the 
12th.  of  December,  1865,  did  not,  during  the  whole  of  the  39th.  Congress,  nor  has 
its  successor,  in  the  present  Congress,  to  this  day,  made  any  report  giving  its 
opinion  in  the  matters  submitted  to  it,  touching  the  condition  of  the  States  men- 
tioned, or  their  title  to  be  represented  in  Congress.  They  reported  a  mass  of  some 
eight  hundred  octavo  pages  of  ex  parte11  testimony  of  military  officers  and  others, 
(the  Hon.  Bedford  Brown  being  the  only  native  North  Carolinian  testifying  as  to 
her,  and  his  evidence  being  of  the  most  favorable  character  towards  the  people 
and  the  State,)  but  they  expressed  no  opinions  or  conclusions  on  either  of  the  in- 
quiries referred  to  them.  On  the  13th.  of  June,  1866,  Congress  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  majority  in  each  House,  adopted  a  joint  resolution  proposing  a  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  reported  from  this  Com- 
mittee; but  this  amendment  contains  no  reference  as  to  "the  condition  of  these 
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States,"  or  their  "title  to  representation."  And  the  Washington  Chronicle,  pub- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,18  and  understood  to  represent  the  senti- 
ments of  Congress,  in  a  standing  article  headed  "the  Great  Issue,"  for  many 
weeks  urged  its  passage  as  a  mere  measure  of  sectional  power  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States;  whether  the  North  should  have  a  majority  of  43 
members,  as  by  the  present  rule  of  apportionment,  or  increase  that  majority  to 
93,  by  adopting  the  rule  proposed  in  the  amendment.  "So  (says  this  article)  the 
question  is,  whether  the  North  is  to  have  93  or  43  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 

"If  the  amendment  be  not  adopted,  all  the  larger  Northern  States  will  lose  two 
members,  and  some  of  them  will  lose  three." 

This  fourteenth  article  proposed  to  be  appended  to  the  Constitution,  let  it  be 
remembered,  embraces  five  sections,  and  has  relation,  1st.,  to  the  protection  of 
persons  in  equal  rights;  2d.,  the  apportionment  of  representation,  by  which  the 
number  of  representatives  from  a  State  should  be  reduced,  if  it  failed  to  allow  suf- 
frage to  negroes;  3rd.,  disfranchisement  of  white  voters  for  participation  in  rebel- 
lion; 4th.,  securing  the  public  debt,  etc.  But  none  of  these  things  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  Chronicle  in  this  standing  and  oft  repeated  argument  for  its 
adoption,  except  the  question  of  representation,  and  that  is  placed  solely  on  the 
ground  of  sectional  power.  There  is  not  a  word  said  on  the  points  of  enquiry 
directed  to  the  Committee,  "the  condition  of  these  States,  or  their  being  entitled 
to  representation."  It  assumes  that  they  are  entitled  to  representation — nay, 
more,  that  they  will  not  confer  on  negroes  the  right  of  suffrage;  and  that  their 
number  of  representatives  must,  by  the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  be  kept 
down,  and  thereby  the  sectional  majority  of  the  North  will  rise  from  sixty-three, 
its  present  number,  to  ninety-three;  whereas,  unless  the  change  be  made,  it  will 
fall  to  forty-three.  All  other  matters  provided  for  in  the  article  are  sunk  in  this 
"great  issue"  of  sectional  power.  It  had  been  hoped  and  predicted,  that  after  the 
extinction  of  slavery,  and  thereby  establishing  a  supposed  homogeniety  of  in- 
terests and  sentiment  between  the  people  of  those  different  sections,  we  should 
have  heard  no  more  of  North  and  South,  as  adverse  interests,  but  that  each 
would  embrace  the  other  as  a  common  brotherhood.  But  far  otherwise  was  the 
argument  and  persuasion  for  passing  this  amendment  through  a  Congress,  in 
which  the  South  had  not  a  solitary  member.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
Legislatures  of  the  Southern  States  should,  as  they  did,  reject  it;  and  it  may  be 
asked,  was  it  expected  that,  supported  as  it  was,  on  such  grounds,  in  the  organ  of 
Congress,  it  would  not  be  rejected?  Was  there  any  unreasonable  contumacy 
manifested  in  its  rejection?  And  if  the  theory  of  Congress  be  true,  that  all  civil 
government  in  these  States  was  destroyed  by  the  war,  and  that  the  President's 
provisions  for  its  revival  were  nugatory,  by  reason  of  which  there  is  no  lawful 
Legislature  in  the  State,  would  even  the  assent  of  the  Legislature,  which  rejected 
it,  have  rendered  it  valid?  Surely  it  is  not  reasonable  to  impute  the  rejection  of 
this  amendment  as  an  offence,  and  make  it  the  ground  of  more  stringent 
measures,  as  is  said  has  been  done  by  Congress,  if,  according  to  their  own  allega- 
tions, the  Legislature  itself  was  unauthorized,  and  could  do  no  binding  act. 
When,  therefore,  you  hear  some  good  man  say,  in  his  eager  desire  for  quietude, 
that  we  should  have  adopted  the  14th.  amendment,  and  been  spared  the  re- 
construction acts,  inquire  of  him,  how  we  could  have  ratified  it,  if  it  be  true,  as 
Congress  asserts,  that  we  have  no  valid  Legislature? 
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Congress  met  again  in  December  1866.  In  the  last  days  of  the  session,  and  of 
the  Congress,  there  was  passed  the  first  of  the  series  called  "Reconstruction 
Acts."  It  was  approved  March  2,  1867,  but  was  found  so  defective,  that,  in  the 
succeeding  Congress,  which  was  convened  in  extra  session,  immediately  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  old  one,  it  was  amended  by  an  act  of  the  17th.  of  March,  and  by 
another  act  in  July,  and  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  regular  session, 
there  are  pending,  I  know  not  how  many  bills,  for  still  further  changes.  During 
all  this  time,  and  up  to  the  present,  there  has  been  no  representation  allowed 
from  any  State  of  the  South,  to  set  forth  their  grievances,  or  to  correct  the  mis- 
representations which  have  constantly  abounded,  of  the  transactions  occurring 
amongst  us. 

I  need  not  state  that  the  scope  and  intent  of  these  acts  is  to  admit  all  negroes, 
of  the  male  sex,  inhabitants  of  the  State,  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
without  other  qualification,  to  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  by  a  provision 
in  the  State  Constitution,  while  a  considerable  part  of  the  white  men,  and  those 
of  the  most  capable  and  intelligent  classes,  are  to  be  excluded  indefinitely,  until 
Congress  shall  have  tried  each  man,  not,  of  course,  by  bringing  him  before  his 
accusers,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  but  upon  the  information  of  partisans  and 
sycophants,  who  will  swarm  about  the  seats  of  power  and  patronage,  and  re- 
stored him  to  his  birthright,  by  a  majority  vote  of  two  thirds  in  each  house.  I  say 
this  is  the  design,  and,  in  effect,  command,  of  these  acts  of  Congress.  For,  al- 
though it  is  purposed  to  provide  the  regulation  to  this  end,  through  the  agency  of 
a  State  Convention,  yet  Congress  has  determined  to  secure  the  result  by  setting 
aside  the  requirements  of  the  present  Constitution  on  this  head,  ignoring  the  old 
constitutional  electors,  and  itself  establishing  the  very  qualification  for  electors  of 
the  members  of  the  Convention,  which  it  intends  shall  be  imposed  on  the  people 
of  the  State,  in  its  future  government.  In  other  words,  Congress  provides  for 
clothing  the  negro  with  the  rights  of  an  elector,  and  taking  it  away  from  a  large 
part  of  the  white  men,  and  furnishes  the  pattern  in  its  directions  for  the  election 
of  members  of  a  Convention. 

This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  Congress  has  ever  undertaken  to  interfere  in 
the  domestic  government  of  a  State.  The  Federal  Constitution  being  provided  al- 
most wholly  to  give  attention  to  our  external  relations,  foreign  affairs,  war,  com- 
merce, the  relation  of  the  States  to  each  other,  and  the  like  kindred  topics, 
Congress  never  before  essayed  to  invade  the  province  of  a  State  government  in  its 
internal  affairs.  It  is  true  that  during  the  war  the  President,  by  proclamation, 
pronounced  slavery  abolished,  and  General  Scofield,  as  soon  as  he  was  in  a  situa- 
tion to  give  effect  to  the  principle,  repeated  the  announcement  by  a  General 
Order  at  Raleigh.  These  were  military  proceedings  merely.  But  Congress  ap- 
proached slavery  with  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  Convention 
elected  by  order  of  the  President,  deemed  it  expedient  to  signalize  the  earnestness 
of  the  people  of  the  State  in  their  longing  for  quietude,  to  extinguish  it  by  an  or- 
dinance of  its  own.  The  inhibition  of  slavery,  however,  was  but  an  act  of  nega- 
tion. It  but  prescribed  what  shall  not  be,  in  the  future  existence  of  the  State;  but, 
by  the  acts  of  "reconstruction,"  Congress  reaches  its  arm  far  beyond  its  sphere  of 
jurisdiction,  into  the  very  vitals  of  the  commonwealth,  and  prescribes  what 
SHALL  BE  as  to  the  very  foundation  stone  of  the  internal  policy.  And  all  the  for- 
feitures and  penalties,  all  the  dreadful  chastisements  of  war,  already  suffered,  are 
to  avail  nothing;  impending  uncertainty,  impoverishment  and  ruin  are 
threatened  to  be  continued,   unless  this  shall  be  assented  to  by  the  people, 
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through  the  ceremony  of  an  election  on  the  basis  of  the  constituency  sought  to  be 
established. 

As  well,  nay  better,  for  our  domestic  peace,  safety  and  happiness,  might  it  as- 
sume to  control  the  relations  of  marriage  and  divorce,  parent  and  child,  guardian 
and  ward.  To  order  the  qualifications,  or  want  of  qualifications  of  the  electors  or  the 
authors  of  Constitutions,  and  framers  of  laws,  is  infinitely  more  important  than 
to  dictate  the  terms  of  the  law  on  any  particular  topic.  It  is  ascending  to  the 
fountains,  and  giving  composition  and  complexion  to  the  headsprings  from 
which,  pure  and  clear,  or  turbid  and  bitter,  waters  are  to  flow.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  in  express  terms,  declares  "the  electors  in  each  State,  [in  all 
elections  under  this  Constitution,]  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature," — a  clear  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  each  State  of  the  Union  had  prescribed,  and  had  a  right  to 
prescribe,  the  qualifications  of  its  own  electors.  It  might  have  been  otherwise,  but 
not  more  clearly,  expressed  thus:  "Whereas  the  States  of  the  Union  have  pre- 
scribed, and  have  the  right  to  prescribe,  the  qualifications  of  the  electors  for  both 
houses  of  their  State  Legislatures,  the  electors  in  Federal  elections,  in  each  State, 
shall  have  the  same  qualifications  that  the  State  requires  in  voters  for  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature."  And,  instead  of  Congress  under- 
taking to  prescribe,  or  to  require  a  Convention  to  prescribe,  who  shall  vote  in  a 
State  election,  the  State  has  the  right,  and  has  always  heretofore  enjoyed  it,  to  fix 
the  qualifications  of  electors  for  Congress,  and  for  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  requiring  her  regulation  on  this  subject  to  be 
adopted  and  followed. 

Having  occasion  to  comment  on  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  I  am  reminded 
of  the  claim  not  unfrequently  made  in  Congress,  and  by  the  press,  that  authority 
is  found  for  this  extraordinary  assumption  of  power,  in  that  provision,  declaring 
that  "The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  each  State  a  Republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, etc.,"  on  the  supposition,  that  this  clause  authorizes  Congress,  (which, 
for  this  purpose  is  the  United  States)  to  examine  the  Constitutions  of  the  several 
States,  from  time  to  time,  to  determine  whether  they  are  Republican  in  form, 
and,  if  found  in  its  judgment  not  to  be,  to  make,  or  require  them  to  be  made 
such.  As  well  might  it  be  maintained  that  a  corporation  chartered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insurance  of  buildings,  of  which  models  were  furnished,  should  become  a 
dictator  of  the  architecture  of  the  country.  Of  all  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, this  would  seem  to  have  been  the  most  insignificant  in  the  discussions  which 
preceded  its  adoption,  or  among  the  commentators  since.  The  most  extended 
treatise  on  it,  to  be  found  anywhere,  is  contained  in  about  half  a  page  of  the  53rd. 
number  of  the  Federalist,  written  by  Mr.  Madison,  in  which  he  says  it  was  in- 
tended "to  defend  the  system  (then  existing)  against  aristocratic  or  monarchical 
innovation.  "If  not  needed  for  this,"  he  says,  "it  will  be  a  harmless  superfluity;" 
and  to  another  objection,  which  he  states  for  the  sake  of  answering  it,  that  "it 
may  become  a  pretext  for  alterations  in  the  State  governments,  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  States  themselves,"  he  observes,  "the  authority  extends  no  further 
than  to  a  guaranty  (the  emphasis  is  his)  of  a  Republican  form  of  government, 
which  supposes  a  pre-existing  government  of  the  form,  which  is  guaranteed."  He 
goes  on  to  say,  the  forms  then  existing  would  be  guaranteed,  or  "any  other  Re- 
publican forms  the  States  may  substitute  for  them," — and  that  "the  only  restric- 
tion impressed  is,  that  the  States  shall  not  exchange  Republican  for  anti- 
Republican  Constitutions."  Gentlemen,  North  Carolina  does  not  propose  to 
make  an  "exchange"  at  all.  Congress,  at  most,  has  only  a  negative  on  exchanges; 
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and,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  no  dictation  nor  voice  in  interfering  with  her  Consti- 
tution. Suppose  that  Patrick  Henry,  in  his  almost  successful  efforts  to  defeat  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  Virginia,  and  Willie  Jones  and  his  adherents  in 
North  Carolina,  had  had  the  argument  now  furnished,  in  the  assertion  of  the 
power  claimed  under  this  clause,  would  it  not  have  been  rejected,  and  with  indig- 
nation, in  both  of  these  great  States  of  the  South? 

And  does  it  not  strike  you,  that  men  had  ceased  to  be  serious  on  so  grave  a 
topic,  and  had  become  jocose,  when  they  presume,  and  assert,  that  our  an- 
cestors, who  framed  the  Constitution  of  1776,  and  that  Macon,19  Gaston20  and 
their  associates,  who  amended  it  in  1835,  and  the  whole  people  of  the  State,  since 
it  became  a  State,  were  ignorant  of  what  constituted  a  Republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment— had,  in  fact,  always  heretofore  lived  under  one  not  Republican,  and 
that  Congress  was  performing  a  long  neglected  duty  in  ordering  it  to  be 
destroyed  and  another  to  be  adopted  in  its  stead?  Well  may  the  course  of 
Congress,  in  these  proceedings,  be  said,  by  their  chief  mover,  to  be  outside  of  the 
Constitution.  They  certainly  are  not  within  it,  and  ought  not  to  be.  If  such  requi- 
sitions can  be  made  upon  the  States  and  obedience  exacted  by  distraint  and 
duress;  if  their  old  and  established  organism  is  liable  to  change  and  overthrow, 
and  new  governments  to  be  instituted,  without  consulting  the  old  constituent 
body  of  the  State,  not  on  such  principles,  or,  "with  powers  organized  in  such 
form,  as  to  them  may  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness,"  but 
dictated  by  an  assembly  of  representatives  from  distant  States,  from  which  their 
own  were  first  excluded,  and  in  which  their  voice  was  not  heard,  "then  is  the 
pitcher  broken  at  the  fountain,"  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  formed  by  the 
Constitution  already  come;  then  is  another  illustration  added  to  the  sagacious  re- 
mark of  Charles  James  Fox,  that  "the  most  dangerous  of  all  revolutions  is  a  res- 
toration." If  this  vast  country,  stretching  from  Ocean  to  Ocean,  and  numbering 
its  inhabitants  from  thirty  to  forty  millions,  is  to  be  subjected  to,  and  ruled  by, 
one  central  government  only;  if  the  principle  of  municipality,  by  which  neighbor- 
hoods, districts,  and  States,  are  allowed  to  govern  themselves,  so  far  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  general  safety  and  convenience,  is  to  be,  as  in  those  acts  of 
Congress  it  is,  ignored  and  negatived,  it  will  be  of  little  consequence  what  form 
the  government  may  assume.  It  will  be  but  mockery  to  call  it  a  Republic,  with 
Constitutions  forced  on  the  States  against  the  will  of  their  own  people,  by  a 
Congress  in  which  they  had  no  representation. 

But  the  change  proposed,  of  investing  the  negro  with  the  right  of  suffrage, 
without  any  other  qualification  than  as  already  stated,  is  equally  mischievous 
and  dangerous  with  the  assumption  of  power,  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  effect 
it.  Republics  are  but  rare  exceptions  to  governments  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
If  we  look  back  through  time  and  over  space,  it  has  been  in  but  few  countries  and 
at  rare  intervals  in  the  six  thousand  years  of  which  we  have  any  account,  that 
they  have  even  been  attempted.  In  all  Asia  and  Africa  none  was  ever  known,  un- 
less the  little  colony  of  Liberia,  set  up  and  fostered  from  America  may  be  called 
an  exception.  In  Europe,  in  ten  centuries  out  of  sixty,  there  may  have  been  gov- 
ernments bearing  that  name;  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  of  them,  the  Roman, 
being  a  military  empire,  which  flourished  by  plundering  the  world  and  rioting  on 
the  spoils,  but  with  none  of  the  securities  for  personal  freedom  and  right  which 
have  been  known  in  this  country  and  under  the  British  monarchy.  The  enlight- 
ened and  refined  nation  of  France  has  made  three  or  four  attempts  to  establish 
and  maintain  republican  institutions  since  its  King  nobly  contributed  his  aid  in 
the  establishment  of  American  independence;  but  in  every  instance  has  relapsed 
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and  returned  to  monarchy;  and  that  by  the  votes,  perhaps  forced  votes,  of  the 
people.  What  is  the  lesson  we  derive  from  this  great  fact  in  human  experience?  It 
is,  that  few  nations  of  the  world  have  ever  had  a  population  sufficiently  virtuous 
and  intelligent  to  govern  themselves.  Republican  institutions,  which  divide  our 
power  into  departments,  which  define  not  only  rights  but  remedies,  and  base 
their  whole  machinery  upon  the  constituent  body  of  the  people,  are  too  compli- 
cated, and  too  easily  abused,  to  be  long  supported  by  an  ignorant  or  debased 
people.  And  in  those  countries,  where  they  have  been  maintained,  there  has  been 
always  an  exclusion  of  far  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  inhabitants  from  the  right 
of  suffrage.  The  entire  female  sex,  nearly  equal  to  the  males  in  all  countries,  for 
the  sake  of  the  decency  of  society,  and  the  delicacy  proper  to  be  observed  towards 
them,  and  all  males  under  the  age  of  majority  at  twenty-one  years,  have  been 
universally  excluded.  To  these  are  added  such  others,  as,  in  any  particular  State, 
its  wisdom  and  discretion  has  thought  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  political  power 
or  "to  have  a  portion  of  the  Republic  committed  to  their  charge."  In  the  Ameri- 
can States,  after  an  education  by  experience  to  government  by  elections  for  a 
hundred  years,  it  has  been  found  safe  to  commit  the  ballot  to  all  white  men 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  give  assurance  that  they  are  bona  fide21  members  of 
the  community  where  they  vote,  and,  in  most  instances,  where  they  have  con- 
tributed something  in  the  way  of  taxes  to  the  maintenance  of  government.  But,  if, 
for  this  period  of  time,  this  people  had  lived  under  a  grinding  despotism,  like  the 
Russian,  or  the  Chinese,  (the  latter  is  more  apposite  to  the  case  in  hand)  would 
they  have  been  qualified  to  carry  on  government  upon  any  such  rule?  The 
French,  with  all  their  science,  social  refinement  and  polish,  thought  the  establish- 
ment of  universal  suffrage  at  once,  upon  the  deposition  of  their  Kings,  the  very 
perfection  of  government.  They  shouted  "liberty,  equality,  fraternity,"  and  after 
a  short  experiment,  in  each  instance,  shouted  themselves  back  under  a  mon- 
archy, with  "vive  UEmpereur"22  making  the  welkin  ring,  quite  as  loudly  as  "vive  La 
Republique"2*  had  been  sounded,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  Does  any  one 
doubt  that,  with  ten  days  notice  to  the  loyal  leagues,  if  their  leaders  should  so 
direct,  the  bulk  of  the  colored  vote  could  be  carried  as  readily  for  an  Emperor,  if 
he  was  represented  to  intend  an  Agrarian  division  of  spoils,  as  they  are  expected 
to  be  for  "ratification,"  and  that  the  voters  would  not  have  a  far  more  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  government  they  were  establishing  in  the  former  case  than 
in  the  latter?  The  free  governments  we  have  heretofore  enjoyed  are  exceptional 
blessings  among  mankind,  for  which  we  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  God, 
in  that  he  permitted  them  to  grow  up  gradually,  like  the  oak,  first  in  England 
and  afterwards  in  America,  and  that,  by  the  gradual  process  of  training  the 
people  from  generation  to  generation  to  their  enjoyment  and  support,  they  ac- 
quired the  strength  of  the  oak.  But  make  a  sudden  infusion  of  black  voters  in 
your  elections,  to  the  number  of  70,000,  and  strike  down  by  proscription  the 
white  vote  by  25,000  to  30,000  of  the  citizens  best  adapted  to  advise  and  to  edu- 
cate the  popular  mind,  and  what  will  be  the  end  of  the  experiment?  The 
philosophers  tell  us,  that  experiments  should  be  made  upon  vile  bodies.  But  this 
is  an  experiment  upon  the  most  sacred  and  important  of  human  things,  the  civili- 
zation, the  order  and  existence  of  human  society.  Where  has  it  ever  before  been 
found  to  produce  good  results?  I  have  said  already  that  the  African,  on  his  own 
continent,  never  established  a  republic,  and  the  negro  race  is  there  no  further  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  than  it  was  twenty  centuries  ago.  His  highest,  his  only  ad- 
vancement, has  been  on  this  continent,  where  he  was  brought  and  sold  into 
slavery,  and  nearly  all  of  his  posterity  has  remained  in  that  condition,  until  three 
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years  back.  Is  not  this  rather  an  unpromising  constituency  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  republic,  a  complicated,  confederated  republic,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
most  enlightened  nation  on  the  continent  of  Europe  has  been  unable  to  maintain 
one,  after  repeated  and  fair  trials?  Is  there  any  more  encouragement  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  negro  in  Hayti  or  Jamaica?  In  the  latter  Island  you  will  remember 
they  were  liberated  by  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament  in  1832,  and  invested  with 
all  the  rights  of  white  men.  The  consequence  has  been  that  this  Island,  by  far  the 
most  productive  in  the  West  Indian  group,  except  Cuba,  which  formerly  rolled 
out  its  exports  by  ten,  if  not  twenties,  of  millions,  now  ships  scarcely  any 
products  at  all;  and  I  speak  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  re- 
putable officers  of  the  Navy,  who  sailed  a  steamer  from  New  York  to  Chagres  on 
the  California  line,  in  1857,  and  subsequently  lost  his  life  on  one  of  these  voyages, 
that  having  occasion  to  coal  his  ship  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  on  each  trip,  he  could 
employ  negro  women  to  carry  coal,  in  hods,  from  midnight  till  daylight,  but  the 
men  refused,  and  would  sit  at  the  corners  of  the  street,  selling  bad  cigars  or  in- 
ferior fruits,  having  abandoned  labor  and  left  it  to  their  women;  the  surest  indi- 
cation of  a  far-gone  relapse  into  barbarism.  Is  their  submission  to  the  control  of 
leagues  and  ridiculous  exhibitions  of  a  want  of  qualification  for  the  duties  of 
electors  in  our  own,  and  other  States,  especially  Alabama,  any  recommendation 
for  their  admission  to  a  share  in  the  government  here?  Is  the  fact,  that  the  great 
States  of  the  North,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  others,  where  the  pau- 
city in  numbers  of  the  negro  inhabitants  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  refuse  them 
such  a  right,  with  indignation  at  the  proposal  of  it,  not  to  be  weighed  by  us  in 
adopting  it  here,  where  their  number  would  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
State,  and,  with  the  proscriptions  existing,  and  in  prospect,  may  render  it  con- 
trolling? 

Gentlemen,  the  fact  before  our  eyes,  that  the  colored  men,  in  the  election 
ordered  by  Congress,  have,  with  the  minutest  exceptions,  been  formed  and  com- 
pacted into  a  party,  upon  a  supposed  diversity  of  interest  and  antagonism  to  the 
whites,  is  a  conclusive  reason  why  the  white  men  should  unite,  exhibit  their 
power,  and  assert  the  dignity  and  rights  of  the  race,  which  discovered  and  settled 
the  continent,  achieved  its  independence,  founded  its  institutions,  and  have  al- 
ways governed  it  heretofore.  Such  a  consideration  renders  union  on  our  part  a 
matter  of  self-defence,  and  appeals  to  the  pride  of  race  and  manhood,  as  well  as 
to  interest,  duty,  the  prosperity,  safety,  and  the  well  being  of  society.  Speaking 
for  myself,  I  have  no  scruple  in  declaring,  that  I  think  the  line  of  color  should  be 
the  line  of  division  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  I  am  therefore  opposed 
to  what  has  been  denominated  "impartial  suffrage,"  or  in  any  way  abridging  the 
rights  of  the  white  man.  Whatever  may  be  his  condition  as  to  education  or  other 
test  proposed,  his  associations  will  enable  him  to  vote  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
intelligence,  and  he  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  rights  of  the  race  to  which 
he  belongs,  and  which  experience  has  shown  that  he  may  exercise  without  detri- 
ment to  the  public  weal.  That  the  whites  have  the  power  of  defence  in  their  own 
hands  is  easily  demonstrated.  By  the  census  of  1860,  the  white  men  of  the  State 
above  twenty-one  years  of  age  were,  in  round  numbers,  138,000,  the  blacks, 
71,000 — the  majority  of  whites  being  nearly  two  to  one.  By  the  registration  of  1867 
the  whites  entitled  to  vote  are  102,000,  the  blacks  71,000— showing  that  all  the 
colored  men  were  registered,  and  that  some  35,000  whites  are  not  registered,  sup- 
posing the  numbers  to  remain  in  the  same  relative  proportion  as  in  1860.  Some 
few  thousand  white  men  entitled  under  the  rule  adopted,  have  probably  failed  to 
register,  but  after  deducting  these,  and  some  25,000  to  30,000  disfranchised,  there 
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still  remains,  according  to  registration,  a  white  majority  of  32,000  voters.  And  the 
very  proscription  of  the  rest,  known  as  it  is  in  many  instances  to  be  most  un- 
deserved and  unjust,  while  the  tell-tales  and  sycophants  of  power,  no  matter 
what  their  stain  of  the  guilt  of  secession  and  war,  are  all  relieved,  will  but  make 
their  advice  and  influence  in  favor  of  the  true  interest  of  the  country  the  greater; 
and  "will  plead  like  angels  trumpet  tongued"  against  the  overthrow  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  the  subversion  of  our  society. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Roman  Republic,  we  read  that  the  Plebeians,  for 
causes  which  they  deemed  sufficient,  in  the  conduct  of  their  rival  party,  the  Patri- 
cians, made  a  secession  (the  historian  uses  this  word)  from  the  city,  and  took  up 
and  fortified  a  camp  on  the  sacred  mountain.  M.  Agrippa,  with  ten  of  the  princi- 
pal senators,  was  sent  out  by  the  Patricians  to  remonstrate  with  them,  and  make 
peace.  He  told  them  that  they  were  all  one  people,  that  human  society  was  like 
the  human  body,  composed  only  of  different  parts,  and  their  withdrawal,  by  the 
conspiracy  they  had  formed,  reminded  him  of  a  fable  he  had  heard,  of  a  conspir- 
acy of  the  different  members  of  the  body  against  the  belly.  The  analogy  was  so 
apposite,  that  the  fable  "bent  their  minds,"  and  they  agreed  to  return  to  the  city 
upon  terms  stipulated.  In  our  secession,  most  unfortunately  for  us,  the  parties 
failed  to  come  to  terms  of  accommodation;  and  to  pursue  the  allegory  of 
Agrippa,  the  body  took  arms,  and  reduced  the  erring  limbs  to  return  to  their 
obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  laws.  But  this  was  not  enough,  it  examines 
them  with  a  view  to  reconstruction,  and  seeing  that  the  extremities,  the  toes, 
were  of  unequal  lengths,  it  determines  that  these  shall  all  be  brought  to  a  perfect 
equality;  and,  insomuch  as  the  shorter  cannot  be  lengthened,  the  longer  should 
be  shortened,  and  squared  off  to  equality;  a  simple  operation  of  surgery  which 
any  woodsman,  who  can  handle  an  axe,  may  perform.  In  vain  the  subdued 
limbs  promise  future  obedience  and  co-operation;  in  vain  they  plead  the  original 
constitution  which  united  and  made  them  useful  members  of  the  body,  and  that 
there  are  arteries,  veins  and  nerves,  extending  far  beyond  those  limbs  quite 
through  the  entire  corporation,  and  that  the  result  will  be  seriously  injurious,  if 
not  destructive  to  the  whole.  The  stern  reply  is,  that  equality  is  far  more  im- 
portant, to  the  future  welfare  of  the  system,  than  anything  in  the  construction 
and  order  of  those  parts,  or  their  dependencies  on,  and  connexion  with,  the 
others;  and  the  mandate  must  be  obeyed;  equality  must  be  established,  and  all 
its  consequences  ventured,  making  cripples  for  life,  or  death  itself  must  be  risked 
for  the  sake  of  equality. 

Gentlemen,  whether  we  will  perform  this  felo  de  se2<  this  act  of  destruction 
upon  ourselves,  is  the  question  to  be  decided  by  the  voter  at  our  next  election. 
Whether  the  free,  white  Caucasian  race,  which  has  subdued  all  the  elements  of 
nature  and  made  them  tributary  to  usefulness;  which  has  crossed  oceans,  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe,  planted  colonies,  founded  empires,  made  conquests,  ex- 
plored the  fields  of  science  in  every  department,  carried  the  religion  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Cross  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  given  to  human  history  all  its  eclat25 
and  reverence;  whether  this  favored  and  mighty  race,  such  portion  of  it,  at  least, 
as  dwells  in  the  vast  region  between  the  Potomac  and  Rio  Grande,  shall  be  des- 
tined in  the  future,  in  the  great  matters  of  policy  and  government,  which  inspire 
hope,  confidence  and  energy  in  a  people,  are  to  carry  the  dead  weight  of  the  bar- 
baric race  of  Africa,  whose  highest  pretension  to  civilization  and  culture  is,  that  it 
has  been,  until  a  most  recent  period,  the  slaves  of  those  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to 
force  them  in  as  partners  and  equals. 
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To  an  equality  before  the  law,  to  protection  in  all  civil  rights  pertaining  to  per- 
son or  property,  reputation  or  life,  the  blacks  have  been  admitted.  And  those  who 
really  desire  information,  and  deal  candidly  with  the  subject,  will  find  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  the  State  vs.  Manuel,  in  1838,  that  at 
that  time,  and  before,  the  free  negro  had,  in  a  Court  of  Justice  in  North  Carolina, 
all  the  rights  of  a  white  man,  (with  special  statutes  to  punish  with  death  those 
who  might  kidnap,  deport,  or  attempt  to  enslave  him)  except  the  privilege  of  tes- 
tifying in  a  case  affecting  white  men,  which  has  been  extended  since  their  general 
liberation,  and,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  made  universal. 

I  trust,  I  need  not  say  here,  that  I  have  no  animosities  or  unjust  prejudices 
against  the  black  people.  I  regard  it  as  better  for  them,  as  well  as  for  us,  that 
there  shall  be  regular  and  stable  government,  by  which  all  shall  be  protected  in 
the  pursuit  of  steady  labor,  in  honest  employment,  in  the  acquisition  of  comforts 
and  of  wealth;  and  that  each  race,  in  the  sphere  of  its  own  complexion,  shall  have 
all  the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  society  and  social  intercourse.  Those  of  them 
who  shall  be  content  to  act  on  this  principle,  and  to  rely  upon  honesty,  industry, 
and  good  behavior,  will  in  the  end  find  themselves  far  better  off  than  will  be  such 
as,  intoxicated  with  the  new  enjoyment  of  freedom,  aspire  to  become  politicians, 
and  rely  upon  dispensions  of  government  or  party  charities,  or  the  distribution  of 
confiscated  estates  in  expectancy,  or  other  good  fortune  in  the  whirlpool  of  revo- 
lution. Party  spirit  has  been  described  by  a  great  man  as  "the  madness  of  many 
for  the  gain  of  a  few."  To  them  the  gain  of  honest  labor  will  be  far  greater  than 
will  ever  accrue  from  attendance  on  leagues,  harangues,  and  the  agitations  of 
these  disjointed  times. 

The  means,  gentlemen,  of  averting  this  radical  change  in  our  institutions,  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  free  white  men  of  North  Carolina.  Congress  has  not  undertaken 
to  impose  it  upon  us  by  an  immediate  fiat26  of  its  own,  but  by  means  of  an  elec- 
tion, with  a  majority  of  more  than  32,000  white  voters  registered  already,  after  the 
exclusion  of  30,000  more,  who  are  entitled  under  our  State  Constitution  to  the 
elective  franchise.  And  if  election  still  means  choice,  there  is  no  doubt  that  these 
voters  with  an  approach  to  unanimity  would  give  a  negative  voice.  But  threats 
are  made  to  deter  freemen  from  voting  their  own  sentiments,  to  induce  them  to 
sustain  a  wrong  policy,  under  an  apprehension  that  if  they  do  not  comply,  Con- 
gress will  visit  them  with  a  harsher  penalty  than  the  destructive  measure  pro- 
posed. It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  can  be  more  injurious  than  either  negro 
domination,  or  their  investure  with  so  much  of  the  power  of  the  State.  But  a  base 
fear,  inspired  by  those  who  assume  to  be  the  prophets  of  Congress,  is  no  motive 
to  shape  the  conduct  of  white  freemen  at  the  polls.  By  rejecting  this  measure,  our 
old  institutions  remain,  subject  for  the  present  to  interruptions  by  military  orders 
from  the  commanding  general  of  the  district;  and  I  have  no  apprehension  that 
the  distinguished  officer  who  is  now  in  command,  or  any  other  who  will  succeed 
him,  will  indulge  in  wanton  cruelty,  or  visit  citizens  with  any  marks  of  dis- 
pleasure for  exercising  their  own  judgment  in  casting  their  suffrages  in  an  elec- 
tion in  which  they  are  required  to  vote.  But  it  is  a  subject  of  such  infinite  im- 
portance that  we  must  do  our  duty,  and  leave  consequences  to  that  Deity  which 
controls  all  human  events. 

It  may  be  asked  where  are  these  things  to  end,  and  what  hope  is  there  of  deliv- 
erance? It  requires  a  wisdom  "to  look  into  the  seeds  of  time,  and  tell  which 
grains  will  grow,  and  which  will  not,"  to  which  I  do  not  lay  claim,  but  to  such  an 
inquiry  I  reply,  we  are  not  without  grounds  of  hope,  if  we  but  exhibit,  modestly 
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and  without  arrogance  or  defiance,  the  manliness  of  freemen,  and  refuse  to  sign 
the  death-warrant  of  our  institutions.  The  Executive  department  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  weakened  in  power,  it  is  true,  but  with  a  force  of  argu- 
ment in  his  public  utterances  which  commands  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and 
which  cannot  be  without  its  effect  on  the  sentiments  of  our  fellow-citizens,  who 
now  alone  monopolize  the  representation  in  Congress.  With  a  cause  so  just,  so 
sanctified  by  the  Constitution,  as  it  is  now  our  lot  to  present,  I  am  not  without 
great  hope  that  the  judiciary,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  cases 
which  are  in  progress  or  may  yet  occur,  will  declare  the  policy  of  Congress  to  be 
at  variance  with  the  Constitution.  The  successors  and  disciples  of  Marshall  now 
upon  that  bench  will  in  future  history  rival  his  fame,  if  they  but  maintain  the  dig- 
nity of  the  court  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  against  the  nets  and 
snares,  the  annoyances  and  threatenings,  with  which  they  are  encompassed 
about. 

Beyond  these  two  great  departments  of  Government  is  the  still  greater  tribunal 
of  the  people  at  the  ballot  box.  And  here  let  me  say,  that  a  Whig  of  the  Whigs,  as 
I  am  and  have  uniformly  been,  never  in  connexion  with  any  other  political  asso- 
ciation, I  am  gratified  that  the  Democratic  party,  my  old  adversaries,  have,  with 
whatever  motives,  kept  up  an  organization  which  will  serve  as  a  nucleus  on 
which  to  unite  all,  who  are  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
assault  now  made  upon  it,  and  of  justice  to  that  people  of  whom  we  form  a  part. 
It  is  no  party  question. 

This  is  no  common  party  race, 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place; 
but  a  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  national  freedom,  as  understood  by  us  be- 
fore the  dark  days  of  civil  war.  In  all  the  contests  of  parties  in  this  country,  be- 
tween Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  Madison  and  Rufus  King,  Clay  and  Jackson, 
never  was  a  question  agitated  which  approached,  in  its  momentous  importance, 
that  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  American  people.  Those  great  men 
travelled  a  long  way  together  before  they  reached  the  forks  of  the  road  at  which 
they  separated.  They  agreed  in  elementary  principles,  at  least.  They  all  admitted 
that  these  were  States  of  the  Union,  and  that  they  had  Republican  forms  of  gov- 
ernment at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  (even  Rhode  Island, 
with  her  charter  of  Charles  II);  that  each  of  these,  under  the  constitution,  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  regulate  the  elective  franchise  within  its  limits,  and  that  the 
African  race  was,  in  the  farthest  possible  degree,  removed  from  the  standard  of 
qualification  required  of  an  elector.  But  now  these  first  rudiments  of  our  system 
are  assailed,  and  the  entire  fabric  of  the  State  governments  is  menaced  with 
being  turned  upside  down.  In  co-operating  with  ancient  political  opponents  in 
opposing  such  a  course,  it  is  as  if  we  were  entering  the  ranks  of  the  army  against 
an  enemy  in  a  foreign  war,  which  threatened  our  destruction;  and  if  they  are  to 
be  successful  in  rallying  the  people  of  the  country  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  of  the 
crisis,  and  restoring  the  government  to  its  old  and  proper  functions,  and  estab- 
lishing a  real  peace,  it  will  not  be  as  democrats,  but  as  the  survivors  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  deliverers  of  the  country,  and  then  would  ensue  a  sense  of  joy 
such  as  has  not  been  witnessed  on  earth  since  the  Prince  of  Peace  appeared,  and 
the  morning  stars  sang  together. 

Gentlemen,  the  passion  of  revenge  is  not  an  enduring  motive  of  human  actions. 
The  "eclipse  of  the  understanding,"  which  it  occasions,  will  pass  away;  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  white  people  of  the  country  can  not  long  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  alienation.  The  Northern  people  cannot  forget  that  it  was  Washington 
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and  his  Virginians  that  drove  the  British  to  raise  the  siege  of  Boston,  that  it  was 
men  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  in  conjunction,  it  is  true,  with  those  of 
Northern  and  middle  States,  under  the  same  august  and  immortal  chief,  who 
fought  the  battles  of  American  Independence  from  New  York,  along  up  the 
shores  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  hills  of  Jersey,  and  across  into  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  over  and  above  what  they  achieved  in  the  bloody  fields  of  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Georgia,  and  at  the  final  triumph  in  Virginia;  and  though  they  have 
had  recently  a  dreadful  intestine  conflict,  deeply  to  be  deplored,  yet  it  developed 
the  soldierly  qualities  and  heroic  virtues  of  our  generation,  on  either  side,  as  not 
unworthy  of  the  renown  of  a  glorious  ancestry.  And  with  all  its  lamentable  re- 
sults, it  has  given  to  the  American  name  and  character  an  eclat  throughout  the 
world,  which  future  ages  will  admire.  In  the  valley  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  in 
Missouri  and  Ohio,  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  inhabitants  who  trace, 
with  pride,  their  descent  from  these  officinae  gentium,21  the  old  States  of  the 
Southern  Atlantic  frontier,  who  are  satisfied  with  the  triumph  of  their  arms;  who 
cherish  no  odium  jacens  in  longum;28  who  rejoice  that  a  family  feud  has  been  ended; 
who  believe  that  there  has  been  chastisement  and  forfeiture,  and  suffering 
enough,  and  that  it  is  not  just,  expedient,  or  humane  to  subject  their  kindred, 
over  whom  they  have  been  victorious,  to  humiliation  and  ruin,  in  a  fearful  experi- 
ment to  convert  negroes  into  white  men,  or  to  reduce  the  whites  below  the  level 
of  negroes. 

It  was  one  thing  to  rally  a  party  in  favor  of  the  emancipation  of  the  African 
race  here,  and  a  forfeiture  for  the  supposed  pertinacity  with  which  the  contest 
was  prolonged  to  decide  it.  But  it  is  another  and  wholly  different  proposition  to 
admit  the  negro  to  political  and  social  equality  with  the  white  population.  The 
white  men  of  the  North  revolt  against  this  in  their  own  States,  where  the  number 
of  blacks  would  hardly  be  felt  in  practical  results,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced 
of  the  injustice,  as  well  as  impolicy  of  enforcing  it  upon  us.  The  promptings  of  in- 
terest will  plead  for  us  less  powerfully  than  those  of  justice.  The  work  of  impov- 
erishment which  is  going  steadily  on,  under  the  uncertainty,  confusion  and  agita- 
tion produced  by  the  action  of  Congress,  must  seriously  affect  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  South;  and  the  decline  in  our  great  staples  of  corn,  tobacco,  sugar 
and  rice,  contributing  annually  in  former  times,  hundreds  of  millions  of  exports, 
in  future  to  be  substituted  in  great  part  by  gold,  will  bring  embarrassment,  if  not 
ruin,  upon  commerce  and  the  currency. 

If  we  do  not  lose  our  self-possession,  and  are  true  to  the  instincts  of  nature, 
and  a  sense  of  our  interests  and  duties,  the  day  of  deliverance  will  come,  without 
sacrifice  of  the  sovereign  power  and  best  interests  of  the  States,  and  of  the  self- 
respect  and  manhood  of  its  citizens. 

I  have  detained  you  thus  long,  gentlemen,  but  to  brief  and  state  our  case,  as  it 
is,  against  the  thousand  misrepresentations  with  which  the  ear  of  authority  is 
vexed,  for  the  consideration  of  yourselves,  of  our  own  people,  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  States  of  the  North  and  West,  and  the  calm  judgment  of  the  world 
at  large. 

I  repeat  my  obligations  for  the  distinction  you  have  been  pleased  to  confer,  and 
assume  the  duties  imposed. 


xThis  transcription  is  from  a  copy  published  by  the  Conservative  state  committee,  1868. 
The  address  was  also  carried  by  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  Asterisks  and  brackets  appear 
in  the  original. 
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2  Among  the  convention  members  were  many  men,  erstwhile  Whigs  and  Democrats,  who 
had  been  prominent  in  the  state  before  the  Civil  War,  including,  in  addition  to  Graham, 
former  governors  Manly,  Bragg,  and  Vance;  Judges  Manly,  Merrimon,  and  Fowle;  and 
such  men  as  Weldon  N.  Edwards,  W.  L.  Steele,  A.  T.  Davidson,  and  W.  N.  H.  Smith. 
They  joined  heartily  in  the  convention's  invitation  to  the  people  to  cooperate  with  the 
Democratic  party  in  spite  of  all  former  party  feeling  and  prejudices. 

Holden  and  the  Standard  had  warned  the  Conservatives  that  every  person  who  took  part 
in  the  meeting  would  be  kept  forever  under  disabilities,  but  Zeb  Vance  voiced  the  conven- 
tion's sentiment  when  he  said,  in  urging  relentless  opposition  to  the  Radicals,  "When  free 
speech,  a  free  press,  and  a  free  ballot  are  restored,  the  wrath  and  indignation  of  an  out- 
raged people  will  damn  them  forever.  It  will  be  better  for  them  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  their  necks  and  that  they  were  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea."  Hamilton, 
Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  278-279;  Sentinel  (Raleigh),  February  20,  1868. 

3Edward  Hyde,  First  Earl  of  Clarendon  (1609-1674),  who  had  worked  to  reconcile  Parlia- 
ment and  Charles  II.  See  the  DNB  for  a  full  sketch. 

4 James  Iredell  (1751-1799),  a  native  of  England  who  came  to  prominence  in  North  Caro- 
lina, was  active  in  the  revolutionary  cause  and  served  as  state  attorney  general,  1779-1781.  A 
staunch  advocate  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  he  was  the  Federalist  floor  leader  in 
the  North  Carolina  ratifying  convention.  But  Iredell's  forte  was  as  a  lawyer  and  jurist.  He 
collected  and  codified  state  laws,  with  the  revised  edition  being  issued  in  1791.  From  1790  to 
1799  he  was  an  associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  He  had  no  superior 
on  that  bench  and  issued  landmark  opinions  in  Calder  v.  Bull  and  Chisholm  v.  Georgia.  In  the 
former  case  he  upheld  strict  construction  by  ruling  that  a  legislative  act  not  authorized  by 
or  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  was  void;  while  in  the  latter  case  Iredell  enunciated, 
either  directly  or  by  implication,  all  the  leading  principles  of  the  states'  rights  philosophy. 
CDAB,  477-478. 

5William  Richardson  Davie. 

8Samuel  Johnson  was  the  English  lexicographer,  critic,  and  conversationalist  who 
founded  the  famous  Literary  Club.  See  the  DNB  for  a  complete  sketch. 

7Thomas  Addis  Emmet  (1764-1827)  was  the  Irish  lawyer,  patriot,  and  political  activist 
who  was  hanged  in  1803  because  of  his  leadership  in  a  political  uprising.  Webster's  Biographi- 
cal Dictionary,  481. 

8  Wolfe  Tone  (1763-1798),  pamphleteer,  was  a  founder  of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen, 
organized  in  an  effort  to  unite  dissenters  with  Roman  Catholics  against  the  British  govern- 
ment. Sympathetic  to  the  ideas  of  Tone  were  Thomas  Russell  and  Napper  Tandy,  co- 
founders  of  the  society.  The  British  were  incensed  by  Tone's  political  activities  but  per- 
mitted him  to  emigrate  to  America  in  1795.  Tone's  return  to  Europe  and  his  efforts  to  em- 
broil the  French  in  an  invasion  of  Ireland  led  to  his  capture  by  the  British  in  1798  and  to  his 
subsequent  suicide  after  being  denied  a  soldier's  death.  Webster's  Biographical  Dictionary, 
1477. 

9 The  Fenian  movement  designed  to  overthrow  British  rule  in  Ireland  by  force  and  to  es- 
tablish an  Irish  republic.  Adherents  of  the  revolutionary  society  in  the  United  States  num- 
bered some  250,000  and  were  active  from  1865  until  1877.  CD  AH,  355. 

10"High  treason." 

"Literally  translated,  "Body  of  the  crime,"  or  the  substantial  and  fundamental  facts 
necessary  to  the  commission  of  a  crime. 

12Samuel  Nelson. 

18Winfield  Scott  (1786-1866),  of  Virginia,  was  a  career  army  officer  who  served  the  United 
States  for  over  fifty  years,  1808  to  1861.  In  1832  President  Andrew  Jackson  commissioned 
him  to  watch  the  nullifiers;  and,  by  his  tact,  Scott  did  much  to  preserve  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  South  Carolina.  At  the  time  of  his  retirement,  he  was  lieutenant  general 
and  commander  of  the  army.  Scott  and  Graham  were  old  friends,  dating  from  the  years 
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(1850-1852)  when  the  North  Carolinian  was  secretary  of  the  navy.  In  1852  Scott  was  the  un- 
successful presidential  candidate  of  the  Whig  party,  with  Graham  as  his  running  mate. 
William  A.  Ganoe,  "Winfield  Scott,"  DAB,  XVI,  505-511. 

14Jesse  Duncan  Elliott  (1782-1845)  was  a  career  naval  officer  who  had  many  commands; 
he  was  commandant  of  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard  at  the  time  of  his  death.  CDAB,  269. 

15Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

16"Anew." 

17"One-sided." 

18John  W.  Forney,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  secretary  of  the  Senate  in  the  Thirty-ninth 
Congress.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  182. 

19Nathaniel  Macon. 

20William  Gaston. 

""In  good  faith." 

22"Long  live  the  Emperor." 

23"Long  live  the  Republic." 

""Suicide." 

""Splendor." 

26  "Decree." 

""Political  family  clans." 

28"Casting  into  long-lasting  disrepute." 


Fordyce  M.  Hubbard  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill, 
February  6th.,  1868. 

An  election  is  to  be  held  on  the  2nd.  of  March,  to  fill  the  vacant 
Latin  Professorship  in  Columbia  College,  New  York  City.  Our 
gloomy  prospects  here  have,  I  may  say,  enforced  my  offering  myself 
among  the  candidates,  and  Gov.  Swain,  in  addition  to  his  kind  offer 
of  his  own  commendation,  has  suggested  that  such  testimonials  as 
you  may  be  disposed  to  make  in  my  behalf  would  have  much  weight 
with  President  Barnard  &  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  thinks  also,  that 
Gov.  Fish  is  a  member  of  that  Board,  &  that  your  favourable  opinion 
of  my  claims  might  well  decide  his  judgment  in  this  affair.  I  trust  you 
will  not  think  me  intrusive  or  arrogant  in  thus  presenting  this  case  to 
you,  &  asking  you  to  bear  for  me  such  witness  as  you  honestly  may, 
in  the  premises. 
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I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  further,  that  my  hope  has  been  for  many 
years  to  live  &  die  in  my  present  service,  &  that,  could  I  have  any  fit 
assurance  that  we  shall  be  no  worse  off  here  in  the  future  than  we 
have  been,  I  should  not  have  entertained  this  scheme  of  change.  But 
you  are  well  aware  how  very  uncertain  our  chances  are,  if  we  remain, 
&  will  not,  I  think,  be  inclined  to  censure  me  for  trying  to  secure 
something  that  will  prove  ample  as  well  as  sure.  I  know  that  my 
chances  of  success  in  this  competition  are  very  slight, — certainly 
without  your  aid, — Sc  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that,  if  I  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  it,  I  shall  very  much  regret  the  failure.  At  any  rate,  I  have 
entered  upon  it  with  much  reluctance,  Sc  because  I  have  felt  con- 
strained to  it.  Such  a  change  to  one  in  my  circumstances  is  to  be 
accepted  only  as  a  sad  alternative,  &  a  security  against  something  that 
is  even  worse. 

The  President's  address  is  "Rev.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  D.D.,  President 
of  Columbia  College,  New  York  City,  49th.  St.,  near  4th.  Avenue." 

In  saying  how  highly  I  shall  value  your  aid  in  this  business,  let  me 
add,  that  perhaps  my  movement  should  be  not  much  spoken  of,  at 
least  'till  the  issue  of  it  is  ascertained. 


B.  R.  Dashiell,  A.  C.  Heaton,  and  J.  O.  Barton1  to 

William  A.  Graham  unc 

Somerset  County, 
Princess  Anne, 
Maryland, 
February  6th.,  1868. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  learn  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  your  section,  with  a  view  of  sending  to  that  section,  if  you 
think  the  suffering  demands  it,  some  funds  lately  raised  in  this 
County  for  the  benefit  of  the  destitute  of  the  South.  Please  inform  me 
what  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  communities  around  you  are! 
Whether  or  not  you  will  take  the  responsibility  of  distributing  a  few 
hundred  dollars?  If  not,  recommend  some  one  in  whom  you  have 
confidence,  that  will  undertake  to  dispose  of  the  money  in  question?  I 
am  now  in  communication  with  several  prominent  gentlemen  in 
other  States,  in  regard  to  the  suffering  in  their  sections.  We  have  the 
money  on  hand,  and  wish  to  send  it  on  its  errand  of  relief  to  those 
where  we  think,  or  can  learn,  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
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I  knew  your  son  at  Princeton.2  Is  he  at  home?  Or  what  has  become 
of  him? 

By  immediately  responding  to  this,  with  your  views  of  where  the 
greatest  destitution  exists,  you  will  greatly  oblige. 


1Dashiell,  Heaton,  and  Barton  have  not  been  identified. 
2William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  was  graduated  by  Princeton  in  1860. 


James  A.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  UNC 

Graham  N.C. 
Feb  7th  1868 

Your  very  welcome  letter  of  Jan  31st  reached  me  last  Saturday. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  for  the  advice.  I  thought  McAden's  price 
entirely  too  high,  but  knew  that  you  could  tell  me  better  about  the 
price  of  property  than  I  could  find  out  myself. 

Mr.  Cosby  did  not  come  last  Saturday  as  McAden  told  me,  and  I 
thought  all  along  that  he  only  told  me  so  in  order  to  try  to  make  me 
buy  at  his  price. 

When  I  told  him  I  would  not  buy,  he  seemed  very  willing  to  rent 
and  wanted  to  rent  it  to  me  for  this  year,  but  I  told  him  I  did  not  want 
it,  but  would  talk  more  with  him  about  it  next  year  if  I  wanted  to  rent 
then. 

Heretofore  he  has  always  said  he  would  not  rent. 

I  am  glad  to  see  by  the  papers  that  there  is  so  large  a  number  of 
conservatives  in  attendance  at  the  Convention.  The  Standard  which  1 
saw  this  morning  is  quite  abusive  and  I  suppose  this  is  only  the 
beginning  of  what  he  will  have  on  the  subject. 

I  have  been  suffering  a  good  deal  this  week  with  a  frost  bitten  heel. 
With  this  exception  I  have  been  very  well  since  I  left  home. 

I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  let  me  have  $20. 

I  have  had  three  or  four  clients  lately,  but  none  of  them  brought 
any  money  with  them  and  I  have  to  pay  a  month's  board  the  first  part 
of  next  week. 

I  have  been  unable  to  hire  a  horse  to  ride  down  to  see  Mr.  Foust  and 
the  roads  have  been  in  such  a  condition  that  I  could  hardly  have  gone 
if  I  had  gotten  one. 

I  will  hardly  be  able  to  get  the  money  from  him  before  County 
Court,  which  comes  in  about  three  weeks. 
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I  have  finished  reading  Williams  on  Executors  and  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  past  have  been  reading  the  Revised  Code,  Battle's  Digest  and 
the  late  Act  of  the  Legislature. 

The  Conservatives  in  this  County  seem  to  be  waking  up  a  little  and 
I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  keep  the  next  election  from  going  as  the  last 
one  did. 

There  is  no  news.  Love  to  all. 


William  A.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham,  Jr.         a&h 

Hillsboro' 
Feb.  10th  1868 

Dear  Wm 

I  received  by  express  your  note,  with  $185,  on  Saturday  last, — 
proceeds  of  a  part  of  my  cotton  from  Amazonia,  sold  in  Dec^  last.  I 
would  be  glad  to  learn  how  much  cotton  still  remains  there.  I  do  not 
much  fear  any  fall  in  the  price,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  roads 
would  not  attempt  to  haul  it  to  market,  but  w4  like  to  ascertain  the 
no.  of  bales  8c  probable  weight,  so  as  to  realize  when  I  may  direct  it.  I 
will  remit  John  $26.  as  you  request,  to  pay  to  Genl  Cox.1  I  am  paying 
the  most  urgent  demands  against  me,  but  to  get  means  have  been 
obliged  to  part  with  a  5.20  U.S.  Bond  of  $1,000. 

The  papers  will  have  informed  you  that  the  Convention  of  last 
week  was  a  large  body,  comprizing  a  great  part  of  the  character  of  the 
State;  and  if  the  conservative  people  will  make  proper  exertions,  they 
can  defeat  any  constitution  the  negro  party  may  put  forth.  Any  such, 
will  be  the  work  of  Rodman2  who  as  military  judge,  caused  to  be  shot 
or  otherwise  punished,  more  of  the  young  men,  whom  Holden 
induced  to  desert  from  the  army  than  any  other  man  probably  in  the 
State.  It  therefore  will  come  well  recommended  to  the  Kings,  Hagers3 
8c  other  radicals.  The  leagues  8c  the  party  are  easy  to  get  into,  when 
such  men  can  enter  and  lead  in  them.  Dr.  Hayes4  has  bro*  his  son 
John,  8c  placed  him  in  Mr.  Hughes'5  school.  I  found  him  here  on  my 
return  [from]  Raleigh  [manuscript  torn]. 

I  stayed  at  Mr.  Mordecai's  during  the  convention].  John  8c  Rebecca 
are  there,  8c  quite  well.  Bishop  Atkinson6  stayed  with  them  also  the 
first  day  after  my  arrival.  Mr.  Rob^  Donaldson7  of  N.Y.  8c  Judges 
Manly8  8c  Shipp9  dined  there  also.  Your  neighbor  Ballinger10  8c  J.  F. 
Hoke11  attended  as  delegates  from  Lincoln.  I  have  Mike12  for  out 
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work,  Ann  for  cook,  a  white  girl,  Mary  Campbell  (cousin  of  the  sol- 
dier of  James  Co.  who  was  killed),  and  Estes  negro,  in  the  house,  and 
Dave  during  the  day,  (but  losing  a  good  deal  of  time)  in  our 
employment — have  made  no  contract  for  Estes.  Ben  declined  my 
offer,  but  having  tried  every  where  else  is  now  desirous  to  stay.  Jim 
has  gone  to  Mr.  Rogers's  in  New  Hope.  I  still  think  I  shall  work  the 
place.  Wages  are  not  above  $5  or  6  per  month.  No  letter  from  the  boys 
at  Chapel  Hill  in  past  week.  One  from  James  on  Saturday.  McAden  is 
very  desirous  to  sell  him  his  house  in  Graham;  but  they  are  far  apart 
in  the  price  yet. 

When  your  subscription  expires  to  the  National  Intelligencer,  I 
would  take  the  N.  York  Express  instead;  the  weekly  paper  is  $2.  per 
year,  and  it  contains  much  more  news — edited  by  J.  Sc  E.  Brooks.13 

Miss  Sarah  Kollock  has  returned,  brought  a  letter  from  Sissy  and 
reports  many  flattering  things  of  her.  Md'^  Rostan14  says  she  will 
give  her  a  premium  for  as  many  such  scholars  as  she  will  send.  Mrs. 
Gov.  Fish  &  daughter  had  called  to  see  her — also  your  Aunt  Anna.15 

I  am  disposed  to  try  a  cotton  crop  again  on  the  Catawba,  over  Sc 
above  corn  on  the  creek  &  river  bottoms — will  order  some  clover  seed 
by  the  last  of  this  month  to  be  sown  with  the  wheat.  I  fear  Rob^  is 
keeping  too  many  horses,  and  will  advise  him  to  sell  some  of  them. 

No  one  but  your  mother  &  myself  at  home — dull  rain  &  sleet 
weather 

Love  to  all 

Affectionately  yours, 

[P.S.]  I  can't  tell  when  I  can  visit  you  on  the  plantation.  My  court 
will  recommence  in  2  or  3  weeks,  and  promise  better  pay  than  the 
farms,  tho'  not  very  flattering. 


1  William  Ruffin  Cox  (1832-1919),  a  native  of  Halifax  County,  moved  to  Tennessee,  where 
he  graduated  from  Franklin  College  and  the  Lebanon  College  Law  School.  After  practicing 
for  a  time  in  Nashville,  he  returned  to  North  Carolina  to  farm  and  practice  law.  He  entered 
the  Confederate  army-as  major  of  the  Second  North  Carolina  Regiment  and  rose  to  briga- 
dier general,  commanding  his  brigade  in  the  last  charge  made  at  Appomattox.  He  was 
wounded  eleven  times  during  the  war.  After  the  war  he  was  state  solicitor,  1868-1874;  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  state  committee,  1874-1877;  superior  court  judge,  1877-1880;  Demo- 
cratic member  of  Congress,  1881-1887;  secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate,  1893-1900;  and 
president  of  the  state  agricultural  society,  1900-1901.  His  last  years  were  spent  farming  in 
Edgecombe  County.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  746;  Powell,  Dictionary  of  North  Carolina 
Biography,  I,  450-451;  Boatner,  Civil  War  Dictionary,  206. 

2William  Blount  Rodman,  Sr.  (1817-1893)  was  born  in  Washington,  North  Carolina,  and 
reared  from  age  eight  by  his  maternal  grandfather,  John  Gray  Blount.  He  graduated  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1837  with  first  distinction.  After  reading  law  in  the  New 
Bern  office  of  William  Gaston,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1838.  A  thorough  and  learned 
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attorney,  he  established  a  highly  successful  practice  in  his  native  city.  He  also  was  a  planter 
with  substantial  holdings.  In  1854  he  joined  B.  F.  Moore  and  Asa  Biggs  in  revising  the 
North  Carolina  code.  In  politics  Rodman  was  a  states'  rights  Democrat  and  a  secessionist. 
He  was  a  Breckinridge  elector  in  1860,  and  he  raised  a  company  of  heavy  artillery  after 
North  Carolina  seceded.  He  served  in  Virginia  as  captain  and  major  before  being  promoted 
colonel  and  appointed  judge  of  a  military  court  attached  to  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
Rodman  was  disappointed  by  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy  but,  with  characteristic  forti- 
tude, sought  to  rebuild  his  personal  fortunes.  He  was  a  Republican  delegate  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1868,  where  he  exerted  a  conservative  influence.  From  1868  to  1878 
he  sat  on  the  state  supreme  court  as  an  associate  justice.  He  proved  to  be  an  able  and 
conscientious  jurist.  Following  his  tenure  as  judge,  Rodman  resumed  his  private  practice  in 
Washington.  Ashe,  Biographical  History,  III,  344-354. 

3 These  men  have  not  been  definitively  identified;  however,  they  were  probably  Joseph  H. 
King  and  R.  N.  Hager  of  Lincoln  County,  both  of  whom  were  Republicans  and  county 
commissioners.  King,  a  prominent  merchant  of  the  Beattie's  Ford  section,  represented  his 
county  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1868  and  was  sheriff,  1868-1872.  Sherrill,  Annals 
of  Lincoln  County,  197,  254. 

4This  was  probably  William  James  Hayes. 

5  Samuel  W.  Hughes,  a  graduate  of  Hampden-Sydney  College,  operated  the  Cedar  Grove 
Academy  from  1845  until  1884.  It  was  located  eight  miles  north  of  Hillsborough.  Among 
those  educated  by  Hughes  was  George  T.  Winston,  later  a  University  of  North  Carolina 
president.  Blackwelder,  Age  of  Orange,  124-125. 

"Thomas  Atkinson  (1807-1881),  a  native  of  Virginia,  was  one  of  four  brothers,  of  a  family 
of  eleven,  who  became  clergymen.  He  attended  Yale  and  was  graduated  by  Hampden- 
Sydney  in  1825.  After  studying  law  under  the  direction  of  Judge  Henry  St.  George  Tucker, 
he  was  a  successful  attorney  until  1836,  when  he  abandoned  the  legal  profession  to  become 
a  clergyman.  Ordained  an  Episcopal  priest  in  1837,  he  served  parishes  in  Virginia  and  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  before  becoming  the  third  Episcopal  bishop  of  North  Carolina  in 
1853,  a  position  he  held  until  his  death.  A  southern  moderate  on  the  questions  of  slavery 
and  race,  he  opposed  the  idea  that  the  Bible  established  the  inequality  of  blacks.  He  op- 
posed secession  until  Lincoln's  call  for  troops  but  then  became  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
the  Confederacy.  After  the  Civil  War  he  promoted  education  and  fair  treatment  for  the 
freedmen.  He  favored  reunion  of  the  northern  and  southern  Episcopal  churches.  Powell, 
Dictionary  of  North  Carolina  Biography,  I,  62-63. 

7  Robert  Donaldson  II  was  a  native  of  Fayetteville,  attended  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  became  a  wealthy  benefactor  of  religious  and  educational  institutions.  Al- 
though he  moved  to  Hyde  Park,  New  York,  in  the  1830s,  his  legacy  to  Fayetteville  was  the 
Donaldson  Academy,  which  resulted  from  a  gift  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Long  a 
friend  of  David  L.  Swain  and  the  university,  he  willed  that  institution  the  bulk  of  his  estate, 
having  disinherited  his  offspring  when  they  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism.  However,  his 
will  was  faulty  and  his  benefaction  was  lost.  Battle,  History  of  the  University,  II,  42-43,  789; 
Oates,  Story  of  Fayetteville,  451,  828. 

"Matthias  Manly. 

9  William  Marcus  Shipp  (1819-1890),  a  native  of  Lincoln  County  and  son  of  Bartlett  and 
Susan  Forney  Shipp,  was  graduated  with  honors  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1840.  He  read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842,  practicing  in  Rutherfordton  and 
Hendersonville  in  the  years  before  1861.  In  the  1854  session  of  the  legislature  he  represented 
Rutherford  County  in  the  Commons.  He  represented  Henderson  County  in  the  convention 
of  1861  and  signed  the  secession  ordinance.  He  was  a  Confederate  captain,  1861-1862;  a 
state  senator,  1862-1863;  a  superior  court  judge,  1863-1868;  attorney  general,  1871-1873;  and 
again  a  judge,  1881-1890.  He  has  been  characterized  as  a  "learned  lawyer"  and  a  "great 
judge."  Sherrill,  Annals  of  Lincoln  County,  254-255;  McCormick,  Convention  Personnel,  74-15; 
Spencer  Alumni  Project. 

10Ballinger  has  not  been  identified. 
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uJohn  Franklin  Hoke  (1820-1888),  of  Lincoln  County,  a  brother  of  Michael  Hoke, 
graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  read  law  with  David  L.  Swain  and 
Richmond  M.  Pearson.  He  served  as  a  regular  army  officer  in  Mexico  with  Winfield  Scott. 
A  lifelong  Democrat,  he  was  a  state  senator,  1850-1852,  1854-1855,  and  1863-1864;  and  a 
commoner,  1860-1861  and  1865-1866.  After  brief  service  as  North  Carolina's  adjutant  gen- 
eral, Hoke  was  made  colonel  of  the  Twenty-third  North  Carolina  Regiment  (Thirteenth 
Regiment  North  Carolina  Volunteers)  in  1861.  He  resigned  in  the  spring  of  1862;  he  later 
served  as  a  colonel  of  senior  reserves.  Late  in  the  war  Hoke  had  charge  of  the  Salisbury 
prison,  a  thankless  task.  Van  Noppen  Papers;  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  318, 
321-322,  328-329,  333,  355-356. 

12This  individual  and  several  mentioned  below  have  not  been  identified. 

13James  Brooks  (1810-1873)  and  his  brother  Erastus  Brooks  (1815-1886),  natives  of  Maine, 
were  at  this  time  publisher  and  editor  respectively  of  the  New  York  Express.  CDAB,  1109. 

14Susan  Washington  Graham  ("Sudie"  or  "Sissy")  was  enrolled  in  Mademoiselle  Ros- 
tan's  New  York  school.  She  had  previously  attended  the  Nash-Kollock  School  for  Girls  in 
Hillsborough. 

15  Anna  Morrison  Jackson. 


James  A.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 


Graham, 

February  10th.,  1868. 


My  dear  Father, 


Yours  of  8th.  inst.,  enclosing  $50.,  for  which  I  am  very  much 
obliged,  reached  me  yesterday  morning. 

I  see  by  the  Sentinel  of  Saturday  that  I  have  been  appointed,  with 
others,  to  canvass  this  County.  Is  it  expected  that  we  should  open  the 
campaign  soon,  or  wait  'till  the  Constitution  is  put  before  the  people? 
I  think  it  would  be  very  well,  in  this  County  at  least,  to  try  to  stir  the 
people  up  somewhat,  before  that  time,  for  there  is  a  very  great  apathy 
existing  among  them,  and  of  those  who  seem  willing  to  do  anything, 
hardly  any  two  work  together.  A  good  many  of  them  talk  about  what 
ought  to  be  done,  but  no  one  will  take  the  lead.  As  I  have  not  been 
here  very  long,  I  do  not  like  to  take  too  forward  a  part,  but  I  don't 
believe  they  would  have  had  a  meeting  to  send  delegates  to  the  Con- 
servative Convention  if  I  had  not  kept  after  them  about  it. 

Please  tell  me  how  to  proceed,  and  give  me  any  points  that  you 
think  would  be  of  use  to  me  in  such  a  canvass.  I  am  not  very  well 
posted  on  the  doings  of  Congress,  or  the  political  questions  of  the 
present  day,  as  I  did  not  expect  to  take  any  part  in  politics  for  two  or 
three  years  yet,  and  I  know  very  little  of  the  history  of  times  that 
might  be  compared  with  the  present,  in  order  to  show  whither  we 
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were  drifting,  and  what  might  be  expected  in  case  we  let  this  tide  of 
Radicalism  flow  on  without  stopping  it. 

Would  it  be  worth  while,  or  would  it  do  any  good,  to  denounce 
Holden,  and  show  up  his  record  as  a  secessionist  before  and  during, 
the  earlier  part  of  the  war;  he  being  the  head  of  the  radical  party  in 
this  State,  or  to  notice  the  course  of  Col.  Rodman,  who  is  another  of 
their  leading  men,  and  who  was,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  bitter  war 
man,1  and  was  noted,  while  a  Judge  of  one  of  the  Confederate  Mil- 
itary Courts,  for  having  men  shot.  Holden  charges  that  the  present 
leaders  of  the  conservative  party  are  the  men  who  brought  on  the  war, 
and  had  conscripts  and  deserters  shot.  His  paper  has  quite  a  large 
number  of  subscribers  here,  and  is  taken  by  a  good  many  who  call 
themselves  conservative. 

I  don't  know  who  we  will  run  for  the  Legislature.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  the  radicals  will  run  Wm.  Hardin,2  a  brother  of  the  one  with 
whom  I  board.  He  wanted  to  run  for  the  Convention,  but  his  brother, 
who  is  a  conservative,  would  not  let  him  run  on  the  negro  ticket.  I 
don't  think  he  will  be  near  as  hard  to  handle  as  Ray,3  who  is  in  the 
Convention,  he  cannot  talk  near  as  much,  though  he  is  a  man  of  more 
sense. 

I  want  to  be  well  posted  before  I  attempt  to  canvass,  and  will  be 
very  much  obliged  for  any  suggestions  you  can  give  me. 

There  is  no  news.  Love  to  all, 

Affectionately  Your  Son, 


^his  is  a  mistaken  characterization  of  Rodman,  who  was  a  secessionist  but  never  "a  bit- 
ter war  man." 

2  Probably  this  was  L.  W.  Hardin,  of  Alamance  County,  who  was  associated  with  the 
Radicals  in  his  area.  He  was  appointed  in  1870  by  Governor  Holden  to  the  military  com- 
mission which  was  to  try  prisoners  arrested  in  the  Kirk-Holden  war.  Hamilton,  Reconstruc- 
tion in  North  Carolina,  505. 

3  Henry  Milton  Ray,  of  Alamance  County,  was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1868.  Holden  appointed  him  to  the  military  commission  in  1870  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  845;  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina, 
505. 


L.  Q.  Washington1  to  William  A.  Graham  UNC 

Washington, 
Feb.  15th.  1868. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  you  an  article  prepared  by  me  for  the 
Nat'l  Intelligencer  showing  the  registration  and  disfranchisement  in 
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the  Southern  States,  its  figures  are  taken  from  original  sources,  and 
very  carefully  compiled. 

I  think  you  made  a  memorandum  of  something  to  send  me  in 
respect  to  your  affairs,  but  I  have  received  nothing. 

Have  you  considered  the  question  whether  it  is  most  expedient  for 
our  people  to  vote  against  the  Conn^  or  to  stay  at  home  and  endeavor 
in  that  way  to  defeat  ratification?  At  present,  I  fear  Congress  will 
admit  Alabama,  and  attempt  to  legalize  her  Constitution  just  rejected. 

Impeachment  is  dead  for  the  present,  certainly,  and  I  am  glad  of  it 
as  I  believe  they  have  full  power  to  seize  and  hold  the  government. 


Littleton  Quinter  Washington  (d.  1902),  scion  of  a  distinguished  Virginia  family,  was  a 
widely  known  journalist.  He  lived  in  Washington,  D.C.,  all  his  life  except  for  the  Civil  War 
years,  when  he  served  the  Confederacy  as  chief  clerk  in  the  Department  of  State.  At  one 
time  on  the  staff  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  he  was  after  1865  a  foreign  correspondent  of  the 

London  Telegram.  New  York  Times,  November  5,  1902. 


Robert  D.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
Feb.  17th  1868 

Dear  Father, 

Gus  has  just  arrived.  I  have  only  time  to  write  a  few  lines  in  return- 
ing the  bond.  It  is  dated  Oct  30tn  1868,  which  I  think  is  meant  for 
1867.  Ought  not  the  note  with  interest  to  date  from  the  day  of  resale 
ordered  by  the  court,  instead  of  that  of  original  sale?  As  I  am  expect- 
ing to  hear  from  Sinclair  shortly,  I  had  rather  not  send  the  order  yet. 
But  if  you  think  it  better  for  me  please  keep  the  bond  for  a  short  time, 
and  if  I  do  not  hear  from  him,  I  will  send  you  the  order  to  be 
enclosed;  though  it  could  afterwards  be  sent  to  Alexander  to  present  to 
Sinclair.1 

The  note  for  $1098  was  due  on  the  16tn  January,  and  I  hope  to  get 
better  interest  on  the  money  than  6  per  cent  per  an.  when  I  can  bring 
him  to  a  payment,  and  could  easily  loan  the  money  at  any  of  the 
banks  in  C.  at  10  p.c.  per  annum.  So  that  I  had  rather  Sinclair  should 
pay  me  and  let  Alexander  remain  until  the  end  of  the  term.  I  am 
vexed  somewhat  that  I  have  heard  nothing  from  him  since  leaving  the 
West.  He  was  to  have  made  a  trip  north  the  first  of  the  year  and  to 
have  written  me  also  about  the  price  of  watches  in  PhiH  and  N.Y.,  as 
I  was  inquiring  the  price  of  repeaters,  (watches  that  can  be  made  to 
strike  when  the  face  is  not  visible),  I  will  try  and  write  more  at  length 
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another  time,  as  I  wish  to  go  to  Dr.  Robertson  with  a  bad  tooth  this 
evening. 

With  much  love  to  Mother 

Yr.  aff.  Son 

[P.S.]  I  wrote  Syd.  Alexander2  requesting  that  he  would  withdraw  my 
bid  of  1760,  and  let  the  property  start  anew.  I  have  n't  heard  how  the 
sale  was  conducted. 


Alexander  and  Sinclair  have  not  been  identified. 

2Sydenham  Benoni  Alexander  (1840-1921),  of  Mecklenburg  County,  was  Graham's 
nephew,  the  son  of  Dr.  Moses  Winslow  and  Violet  Graham  Alexander.  He  was  an  1860 
graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  who  rose  from  private  to  captain  in  the  Forty- 
second  North  Carolina  Regiment.  A  farmer  after  the  war,  he  was  influential  in  the  found- 
ing of  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  He  was  a  state  senator, 
1879-1881,  1883-1889,  1897-1899,  and  1901-1903;  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad; 
and  a  Democratic  congressman,  1891-1895.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  467;  Clark, 
"Graham  Descendants";  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  458,  463-464,  466,  475,  478,  704. 


Augustus  S.  Merrimon  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Raleigh, 

Feb.  20th.,  1868 

The  Ex.  Com.  will  meet  on  the  28th.  inst.,  to  nominate  candidates 
to  be  voted  for  at  the  approaching  election  for  Governor,  and  for  sev- 
eral other  officers.  Your  name  will  be  brought  prominently  forward 
in  connection  with  the  nomination  for  Governor. 

I  beg  to  say  to  you  that  I  am  sure  you  have  more  weight  of  character 
with  all  classes  of  our  people,  than  any  other  citizen  of  the  State,  and 
a  ticket  with  you  at  its  head,  will  have  tremendous  weight,  and  with 
the  active  effort  that  will  certainly  be  made  in  that  behalf,  I  feel  a 
strong  hope  that  it  may  be  elected.  This  is  my  opinion,  and  I  find 
other  gentlemen  think  like  myself.  It  is  important  to  put  a  strong 
ticket  before  the  people,  one  eminent  for  talent  and  real  worth. 

It  will  be  well  for  the  Com.  or  some  member  of  it,  to  be  advised  of 
your  willingness  to  accept  a  nomination,  and  I  beg  that,  if  you  are  not 
averse  to  doing  so,  you  will  let  me  know  your  feelings  and  sentiments 
on  this  subject. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  prominence  in  the  West,  in 
which  he  suggests  that  you  go  to  the  mountains  to  address  the  people 
there;  he  thinks  your  presence  and  opinions  expressed  in  person,  will 
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do  incalculable  good.  Could  you  possibly  go  to  the  mountains,  say  to 
Buncombe,  Haywood  and  Macon,  and  speak  at  such  intermediate 
points  as  might  be  deemed  proper?  Pray  advise  me  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

I  salute  you  with  the  kindest  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness. 


Zebulon  B.  Vance  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Charlotte 
Feb.  20  [1868] 

Private 

At  Raleigh  I  was  given  to  understand  from  various  sources  that  I 
would  probably  [be]  called  on  to  make  the  race  for  Governor.1  Under 
all  the  circumstances  I  dislike  very  much  to  undertake  it,  and  will 
only  do  so  if  assured  that  it  is  the  universal  wish  of  the  conservative 
people  of  the  state,  and  meets  the  judgment  of  our  most  discreet  men. 
I  confess  I  think  Jo  Turner  could  do  as  well  as  myself,  and  in  some 
sections  better. 

Please  write  me  frankly. 


1When  the  Democratic  executive  committee  met  in  late  February,  it  nominated  Vance 
for  governor.  He  declined,  and  Thomas  S.  Ashe  headed  the  ticket  in  a  bitter  contest  with 
the  Republican  candidate,  W.  W.  Holden.  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  279-287 
passim. 


James  Headen1  to  William  A.  Graham  UNC 

Talladega,  Ala 
Feb  24th  1868 

I  was  gratified  to  Learned  [sic]  through  the  papers,  that  there  was  a 
Conservative  Convention  in  Session  in  N.C.  &  that  you  were 
presiding. 

You  will  please  excuse  me  for  forwarding  you  a  copy  of  the  late 
Peach  [Speech]  of  Gov.  Parsons,  at  Mobile. 

I  presume  that  Gov.  A.  Rencher2  is  President  of  the  Radical  Con- 
vention, which  I  Regret.  Nevertheless,  I  Sent  him  a  copy  of  Parson's 
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Peach  [Speech].  Thinking  the  tendency  might  be  to  open  his  eyes  & 
enable  him  to  come  to  himself. 

Should  you  have  a  leasure  Moment  it  would  afford  me  much  plea- 
sure to  receive  a  Line  from  you,  Giving  me  your  views  in  Relation  to 
the  present  Sc  future  Political  Condition  Sc  Prospects  of  [a]  once  happy 
but  now  distracted  Country. 

Yours  with  very  great  Respect 


1  Probably  the  writer  was  James  Hunter  Headen  (d.  1894),  of  Chatham  County,  who 
practiced  law  after  graduating  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1839.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Commons  in  the  1848,  1854,  and  1864  sessions.  Additionally,  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1861-1862.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  270;  Cheney, 
North  Carolina  Government,  317,  322,  331,  824. 

2Abraham  Rencher  (1798-1883)  was  born  in  Wake  County,  attended  Pittsboro  Academy 
in  Chatham  County,  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1822,  and  estab- 
lished a  Pittsboro  legal  practice  in  1825.  A  Democrat  in  politics,  he  was  a  congressman 
(1829-1839,  1841-1843),  minister  to  Portugal  (1843-1847),  and  territorial  governor  of  New 
Mexico  (1857-1861).  Subsequently,  he  was  a  capitalist  and  agriculturalist  who  took  no 
active  role  in  reconstruction.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  519;  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress, 
1510. 


Hampden  Haynie  Dashiell1  to  William  A.  Graham     unc 

Princess  Anne,  Maryland. 
February  25th.,  1868. 

Having  heard  of  the  wants  of  your  people  in  your  part  of  N.C. 
through  your  letter  to  Benj.  R.  Dashiell,  as  Treas.  of  a  fund  raised  by 
the  people  of  Somerset  Co.,  for  the  relief  of  the  South,  I  herewith  send 
you  a  check  for  Two  Hundred  Dollars,  to  be  distributed  by  you 
amongst  the  most  destitute  of  your  white  population. 

Please  acknowledge  receipt  of  check,  and  oblige. 


1  Hampden  Haynie  Dashiell  has  not  been  identified. 


Jonathan  Worth  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Raleigh 
Feb.  27,  1868 

North  Carolina,  as  you  know,  looks  to  you  as  her  leader,  in  the 
present  exigency  of  political  affairs. 
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Your  speech  at  the  late  Conservative  convention  has  not  been  pub- 
lished, and  many  are  ignorant  of  your  plans  to  carry  out  your  views. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  you  accept  the  issue  forced  on  us 
whether  the  negro  or  the  white  man  is  to  be  dominant,  and  that  you 
accept  no  middle  ground. 

I  had  entertained  the  view,  that  upon  some  qualified  basis  of  prop- 
erty or  intelligence,  negroes  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  a  limited 
political  power.  I  had  inclined  to  this  position,  but  with  doubts 
whether  we  should  not  place  ourselves  on  the  broad  ground  that  this 
is  a  white  man's  government,  and  that  white  men  only  must  be  its 
political  managers.  I  understand  you  as  having  taken  the  latter  posi- 
tion. Although  not  perfectly  satisfied  that  this  course  is  exactly  right 
per  se,  or  the  most  politic,  I  yield  my  doubts  8c  shall  heartily  co- 
operate in  your  views,  being  satisfied  that  co-operation  is  indispens- 
able to  enable  us  to  preserve  any  semblance  of  civil  liberty. 

Assenting  then  to  the  position  I  understand  you  as  taking  that  the 
negro  is  to  have  no  part  in  the  civil  government  I  have  not  under- 
stood and  do  not  understand  your  plans,  in  our  State  elections,  look- 
ing to  the  carrying  out  of  these  principles. 

I  know  that  it  is  contemplated  to  make  Vance  our  candidate  for 
Gov1-  in  the  coming  election  under  the  reconstruction  Congressional 
plan. 

I  concur  in  the  soundness  of  his  political  views,  and  know  his  effi- 
ciency as  a  canvasser,  and  if  the  object  be  simply  to  put  him  in  posi- 
tion to  canvass  the  State  and  thus  defeat  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  will  be  proposed  to  us,  it  may  possibly  be  a  judicious 
plan,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  yield  my  entire  concurrences  in  it. 
The  grand  main  object  is  to  defeat  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
It  seems  to  me,  if  we  succeed  in  this,  we  must  carry  with  us  a  large 
portion  of  our  people  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  Alamance,  Guilford, 
&  elsewhere  who  will  not  vote  for  him,  &  may  thus  be  induced  to  vote 
for  ratification.  If  we  are  to  have  a  candidate  for  Governor,  members 
of  Congress,  etc.  and  bring  forward  as  our  candidates  men  whom  the 
great  body  of  our  people  will  support  with  enthusiasm,  but  whose 
war  record  will  drive  Goodloe,  Helper,1  the  Quakers  etc.  into  the 
support  of  the  Radicals,  I  fear  we  will  fail  in  our  main  object.  No 
good  man  can  desire  to  be  elected  Gov',  under  the  Constitution  about 
to  be  proposed  to  us.  I  would  myself  detest  such  a  position,  but  to 
accomplish  our  object — the  rejection  of  the  proposed  Constitution — 
our  candidates  should  be  most  unequivocally  opposed  to  it,  but  not 
odious  to  moderate,  or  rather  equivocal  radicals.  If  Goodloe,  &  his 
followers  be  entirely  driven  from  us,  we  shall  be  beaten. 

The  drift  of  this  letter  may  lead  you  to  think  I  am  seeking  the 
nomination.  I  desire  nothing  so  much  as  repose.  There  is  no  office  I 
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want,  and  I  sincerely  hope  a  more  suitable  man  can  be  nominated; 
but  I  am  firmly  convinced,  if  we  succeed,  our  nominee  must  be  some- 
body whose  antecedents  are  of  the  character  of  my  own.  And  I  have 
been  unable  to  think  of  any  body,  if  we  are  to  have  a  candidate  for 
GovT,  whose  name  will  suit  so  well  as  my  own.  But  you  must  not  let 
this  frank  avowal  (immodest  or  presumptuous,  you  may  deem  it)  mis- 
lead you.  I  shall  co-operate  with  you  in  the  nomination  you  may 
make,  with  all  my  might,  and  while  I  would  not  refuse  the  use  of  my 
name,  if  I  know  myself,  I  would  yield  to  its  use  from  no  other  than 
the  most  unselfish  patriotism. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  defer  any  consideration  on  our 
candidate  for  the  present,  until  we  see  the  final  action  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  the  directions  of  the  late  action  of  Congress. 

These  views  are  presented  for  your  personal  considerations,  with- 
out any  wish  or  expectation  of  an  answer,  with,  perhaps,  imprudent 
frankness. 

Your  Friend 


bardie  H.  Helper,  a  brother  of  Hinton  Rowan  Helper,  was  a  liberal  Republican  and  an 
associate  of  Daniel  R.  Goodloe.  In  1868  he  opposed  the  election  of  W.  W.  Holden  and  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  drafted  in  that  year.  He  edited  the  Holden  Record,  an  1868  cam- 
paign sheet  dedicated  to  demonstrating  Holden's  inconsistencies  by  placing  his  Standard 
editorials  in  juxtaposition.  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  90,  283,  418,  582. 


Susan  Washington  Graham  to  Julia  Lane  and 

William  A.  Graham,  Jr.  a&h 


Hillsboro' 
Feb.  27th/68 


My  dear  Willie  Sc  Julia, 


I  arose  this  morning  with  the  resolve  to  write,  if  possible,  to  each  of 
my  children.  I  am  owing  them  all  a  letter  or  more;  but  altho'  my 
family  is  so  small,  I  still  have  so  much  to  do  and  so  many  interrup- 
tions that  I  find  but  little  leisure  for  letter  writing  and  fear  I  shall  be 
able  only  to  make  a  beginning  by  dating  my  letters  with  a  few  lines  to 
finish  tomorrow  or  the  next  day  as  I  may  be  permitted. 

This  is  the  52nc*  anniversary  of  my  birth  day  and  communion  with 
my  children  is  a  pleasant  way  of  beginning  a  new  year.  There  is  not  a 
day  but  your  faces  each  Sc  all  are  before  me  and  I  would  gladly 
exchange  thoughts  with  you,  but  I  do  not  often  succeed  in  the  use  of 
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pen  &  paper,  the  only  means  of  communication  at  present.  A  chronic 
affliction  of  the  joint  of  my  right  thumb  has  for  two  years  interfered 
with  my  writing,  and  when  several  of  the  children  were  at  home  to 
write  for  me,  I  rarely  wrote  a  letter,  except  on  business — but  now  I  am 
so  much  alone  I  must  try  to  write  more  frequently.  I  manage  to  send 
Sudie  a  letter  [every]  week  as  she  complained  so  much  of  homesick- 
ness 8c  loneliness  at  first — but  I  am  glad  to  find  she  is  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  her  surroundings.  She  has  met  with  so  much  kindness  that 
she  "must  confess  that  she  is  better  pleased  than  she  expected  to  be", 
and  "can't  help  liking  some  of  the  Yankees  altho  they  are  Radicals." 
She  was  very  much  opposed  to  go  to  N  York,  and  wished  to  go  to 
Baltimore  with  some  other  N  Carolina  girls — but  I  wished  to  send  her 
farther  from  home  that  she  might  have  more  enlarged  views,  and  lose 
the  contracted  secession  way  of  condemning  all  that  were  called  Yan- 
kees, whatever  might  be  their  virtues  and  good  qualities.  There  is  so 
much  to  be  seen  in  New  York  that  will  not  be  found  in  a  smaller 
place. 

Mrs  Gov.  Fish  whom  we  knew  in  Washington  City,  and  whom 
your  father  met  in  Richmond  with  her  husband  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  has  been  very  kind.  She  called  8c  took 
her  sleigh  riding  to  the  Central  Park  where  she  [manuscript  torn] 
amongst  other  things  new  to  her,  and  a  large  number  of  ladies 
engaged  [in]  skating.  Mr  Dickey's  family  are  spending  the  winter  in 
the  city,  and  her  cousin  Mary  8c  Lilly  her  daughter  have  been  very 
kind  8c  attentive.  She  sees  them  nearly  every  Saturday.  She  went  with 
them  to  the  Academy  of  Design,  and  once  to  the  N.  York  Circus,  to 
see  the  fine  horsemanship — Has  been  once  to  the  new  Opera  House 
which  of  course  surpassed  in  elegance  any  thing  she  had  ever  seen. 
She  expresses  herself  very  highly  gratified  with  everything  she  has 
seen — except  the  jostling  on  Broadway — Says  the  Yankee  men  have 
no  more  regard  for  ladies  than  so  many  little  negroes  and  she  felt 
sometimes  as  she  would  have  liked  to  have  had  Bill  Arp's1  "cussing 
man"  to  express  her  feelings.  But  that  was  in  her  first  letter — now  she 
is  "learning  to  take  care  of  No  1  as  as  [sic]  others  do." 

Henry  Knox  has  scarlet  fever  in  his  family  and  she  has  not  seen 
them.  Had  a  note  from  Henry  saying  they  would  call  to  see  her,  and 
be  glad  to  have  her  with  them  as  soon  as  it  was  safe. 

I  have  been  so  closely  confined  to  the  house  this  winter,  with  the 
family  all  absent  that  I  know  but  little  of  what  is  going  on  in  Hills- 
boro.  You  8c  Julia  must  write  to  Sudie.  Her  address  is  Care  of  Mile. 
Rostan  No  1 1 1  East  36tn  St.  New  York.  Kiss  Florie  for  Grand  ma,  and 
tell  her  I  want  to  come  to  see  her  soon.  Mr  Graham  speaks  of  going 
up  the  country  about  the  20tn  of  March,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
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accompany  him  &  spend  the  month  of  April  with  you  8c  Joseph's 
family,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  I  shall  be  able  to  go. 

James  came  down  Monday  to  attend  court  and  leaves  this  evening. 
He  has  had  John's  business  to  attend  to  as  well  as  his  own  and  has 
been  kept  so  busy  that  I  have  seen  very  little  of  him. 

I  hope  your  white  girl  is  doing  well,  for  when  they  will  do  well 
they  are  preferable  to  negroes,  and  have  not  as  many  temptations  to 
steal  for  other  servants.  I  shall  expect  a  letter  very  soon  from  you  & 
Julia. 

God  bless  you,  my  children. 
Your  affectionate  mother, 

Feb.  28  Friday  morning 

Lilly  Dickey  goes  soon  to  Mobile  to  spend  several  months.  Thomas 
Goldthwaite  has  been  all  the  while  in  St.  Pauls  Minnesota  where  the 
snow  is  very  deep  all  winter.  His  health  is  much  improved  by  the 
uniformity  of  the  temperature. 


1  Bill  Arp  was  the  pseudonym  for  Charles  Henry  Smith  (1826-1903),  Georgia  journalist, 
humorist,  and  Confederate  soldier.  His  Bill  Arp's  Letters  is  characterized  by  rustic  humor 
and  satire.  CDAB,  968. 


William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  to  William  A.  Graham       duke 

Forest  Home 
Feb.  29,  1868 

Reel  was  here  on  Sunday.  He  wants  some  money.  Please  let  me 
know  in  your  next  if  you  can  do  anything  for  him  soon.  He  Sc  Bolin- 
ger  are  gold  mining  near  B's  barn  with  pretty  good  results.  I  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  come  to  some  terms  with  Brevard  when  you  come  up. 

Please  say  to  mother  with  our  love  that  we  wish  her  many  happy 
returns  of  her  birthday. 

No  news  of  interest.  Julia  joins  me  in  best  love  to  Mother  & 
yourself. 
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Augustus  S.  Merrimon  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Raleigh, 

February  29th.,  1868. 

Gov.  Bragg  has  just  handed  me  your  letter  of  yesterday,  addressed  to 
him  or  me.1  It  reached  us,  I  regret  to  say,  too  late  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose intended.  I  suggested  that  we  postpone  action,  and  reassemble 
the  Convention,  Sc  the  proposition  to  do  so  was  elaborately  discussed, 
but  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  most  of  the  Comm.  to  act  at  once  Sc 
nominate  candidates.  The  nominations  were  made  yesterday  Sc  last 
night.  There  were  grave  objections  raised  to  some  of  the  nominees,  Sc 
in  some  of  them  I  concurred,  but  it  was  thought,  upon  the  whole,  the 
ticket  put  forward  was  the  best  we  could  do  under  the  circumstances, 
and  especially,  as  the  main  object  is  to  defeat  the  Constitution  to  be 
submitted  for  popular  ratification.  I  trust  we  may  be  able  to  do  so,  at 
all  events,  let  us  make  a  determined  effort  to  accomplish  that  end. 

The  Session  of  the  Comm.  was  pleasant  Sc  cordial,  Sc  good  feeling 
prevailed.  There  was  much  objection  to  candidates  nominated  by  the 
Radicals;  but  it  was  thought  politic  to  retain  the  old  officers. 

We  have  not  had  time  to  examine  the  manuscript  of  your  speech; 
indeed,  it  will  at  once  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Printer,  Sc  I  will 
suggest  to  Messrs.  Pell  and  Gales  to  send  you  proof  sheets. 

I  trust  you  will,  under  the  circumstances,  concur  in  what  has  been 
done.  I  thought  we  were  acting  too  hastily,  but  yielded  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Comm.  as  a  whole. 


The  letter  has  not  been  found. 


Zebulon  B.  Vance  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Charlotte 
March  2nd  [1868] 

The  general  opinion  of  our  friends  in  this  section  is  that  my  nomi- 
nation was  unfortunate,  and  from  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  rec4  I 
have  been  induced  to  write  to  Gov  Bragg  declining  to  run.  I  regret 
that  I  did  not  meet  you  in  Raleigh  as  I  greatly  desired  a  conference 
with  you.  Without  the  cordial  support  of  Boyden,  Turner,  the 
Leaches,1  Caldwell,2  Lash3  Sc  the  men  of  that  class  of  opinion,  I 
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Zebulon  Baird  Vance 

would  incur  almost  certain  defeat.  I  have  recommended  Fowle,  Mer- 
rimon,  Shober,4  or  Ashe.  I  regret  to  do  this,  especially  at  so  late  an 
hour;  but  I  am  very  firmly  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  Turner's 
opinion.  If  you  concur,  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  write  or 
visit  Raleigh,  and  insist  upon  them  dropping  me  Sc  putting  out 
another  man  promptly.  I  shall  abate  nothing  of  my  zeal,  but  intend 
to  canvass  earnestly  until  election  day. 


xJames  Madison  Leach  has  been  identified  earlier  in  this  volume.  James  Thomas  Leach 
(1805-1883),  of  Johnston  County,  was  a  practicing  physician  much  interested  in  public  af- 
fairs, representing  his  county  in  the  state  Senate  in  1858.  A  Union  Whig,  he  favored  ad 
valorem  taxation,  opposed  secession,  and  joined  the  peace  movement  of  1863-1864.  By 
September,  1863,  when  he  announced  as  a  candidate  for  the  Confederate  Congress,  Leach 
advocated  peace  negotiations,  noting  that  North  Carolinians  "have  tried  peaceable  seces- 
sion, Yankee  cowardice,  King  Cotton,  and  foreign  intervention,  and  they  have  all  signally 
failed.  ..."  He  defeated  Duncan  K.  McRae  for  the  third  congressional  seat  in  a  bitterly 
contested  1864  election.  As  a  Confederate  congressman,  he  continued  to  oppose  the  war 
policies  of  the  Davis  administration.  For  his  efforts  he  was  characterized  by  the  Weekly 
Confederate  (Raleigh),  the  organ  of  the  Vance  administration,  as  a  "notorious  ignoramus 
and  traitor.  ..."  Although  he  supported  the  gubernatorial  candidacy  of  Holden  in  1864, 
Leach  opposed  radical  reconstruction  and  denounced  his  erstwhile  political  ally  at  the  time 
of  the  Kirk-Holden  war.  In  addition  to  his  other  activities,  Leach  was  an  active  pro- 
hibitionist. Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  389,  391;  Circular  Letter  of  J.  T.  Leach  on  Equal 
Taxation  to  the  Voters  of  Johnston  County  (1859),  James  T.  Leach  Papers,  Southern  Historical 
Collection,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  hereinafter  cited  as  Leach  Papers; 
Circular  to  Fellow  Citizens  of  the  Third  Congressional  District  of  North  Carolina  (September  17, 
1863),  Leach  Papers;  Weekly  Confederate  (Raleigh),  March  23,  1864;  undated  clippings  and 
broadsides,  Leach  Papers;  Warner  and  Yearns,  Biographical  Register  of  the  Confederate 
Congress,  148-149. 
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2Tod  Robinson  Caldwell  (1818-1874),  of  Burke  County,  was  the  son  of  John  Caldwell, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  and  farmers  in  the  area.  Young  Caldwell  was  prepared  by 
William  J.  Bingham's  famous  school,  was  graduated  with  honors  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1840,  and  read  law  with  David  L.  Swain.  He  soon  gained  a  reputation  as 
one  of  the  best  criminal  lawyers  in  western  North  Carolina.  In  politics  Caldwell  was  a 
Henry  Clay  Whig  and  a  Unionist,  serving  four  terms  in  the  state  legislature.  He  supported 
his  state  after  secession  but  was  deeply  hurt  by  the  loss  of  a  son  at  Gettysburg.  After  the 
Civil  War  Caldwell  was  a  Republican.  He  succeeded  William  W.  Holden  as  governor  when 
Holden  was  impeached,  and  he  was  reelected  in  1872.  He  died  in  office.  Van  Noppen 
Papers. 

3Israel  George  Lash  (1810-1878),  a  Moravian  born  in  Bethania,  was  educated  in  the  local 
schools  and  academy.  He  was  a  banker,  businessman,  and  manufacturer  in  Salem.  A 
Union  Whig  in  politics,  Lash  opposed  secession  and  warned  that  war  would  result  in  dev- 
astation and  ruin  for  the  South.  He  did  nothing  to  hide  his  views  during  the  Civil  War  and 
supported  the  peace  movement.  A  cooperationist  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1865-1866,  he  advocated  early  restoration  of  the  Union  and  became  a  Republican.  He 
served  in  the  Fortieth  and  Forty-first  congresses,  without  distinction  but  honorably. 
Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  1195;  Union  Republican  (Salem),  April  18,  25,  1878;  Israel 
George  Lash  "Memoir,"  Moravian  Archives,  Winston-Salem. 

4Francis  Edwin  Shober  (1831-1896)  was  born  in  Salem  and  attended  the  local  schools  and 
the  Moravian  School,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  before  graduating  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1851.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1853  and  opened  a  Salisbury  prac- 
tice. A  commoner,  1862-1865,  he  was  a  state  senator,  1865-1866,  and  again  in  the  1887  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  He  was  a  Democratic  congressman  (1869-1873),  a  delegate  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1875,  and  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  nominating  conventions  of  1880 
and  1884.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  1596;  Grant,  Alumni  History,  561. 


Braxton  Craven1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Trinity  College 
March  3,  1868 

I  believe  our  Literary  Societies  have  written  to  you  to  deliver  the 
address  at  our  approaching  Commencement.2  It  is  the  earnest  desire 
of  myself,  the  Trustees  and  a  multitude  of  true  patriots,  that  you 
should  accept.  Not  a  few  of  your  best  and  most  influential  friends 
think  it  of  no  small  importance. 

I  hope  we  may  receive  a  favorable  answer. 


lrThe  Reverend  Braxton  Craven  (1822-1882),  of  Randolph  County,  was  the  first  president 
of  Trinity  College  (now  Duke  University),  having  begun  his  career  when  the  university's 
forerunner  was  known  as  Union  Institute.  According  to  the  Reverend  D.  V.  York,  Craven 
was  the  son  of  Ann  Craven  and  Braxton  York.  From  age  seven  until  he  was  sixteen,  Craven 
lived  with  the  family  of  Nathan  Cox.  Determined  to  be  a  teacher,  Craven  attended  New 
Garden  School  (now  Guilford  College)  and,  through  his  own  effort,  mastered  the  course  of 
study  prescribed  for  a  bachelor's  degree  at  Randolph-Macon  and  was  awarded  an  honor- 
ary degree.  He  used  his  facile  mind  and  versatile  talents  in  many  facets  of  a  life  devoted  to 
education  and  to  the  Methodist  church.  Powell,  Dictionary  of  North  Carolina  Biography,  I, 
455-456. 
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2  An  invitation  to  address  the  two  societies  on  June  10  was  written  by  A.  H.  Stokes,  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Hesperian  Literary  Society.  The  letter  may  be  found  in  the 
Southern  Historical  Collection,  University  of  North  Carolina  Library,  Chapel  Hill. 


William  A.  Graham  to  Paul  C.  Cameron      unc  Cameron 

March  5th.,  1868. 

Do  me  the  favor  to  come  8c  dine  with  Dr.  Sears  &  Mr.  Hill,  at  my 
house,  at  3V2  to  4  o'clock  today. 


BurwellB.  Wilkes1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Charlie  Hope, 
Brunswick,  Virginia, 
March  5th.,  1868. 

It  is  probable  that  you  have  no  recollection  of  me,  but  I  have  a 
distinct  remembrance  of  you  and  your  features,  as  I  last  saw  you  in 
1824,  at  the  annual  commencement  at  Chapel  Hill  for  that  year.  I  on 
that  day  entered  upon  my  senior  year,  and  completed  my  collegiate 
education  in  June,  1825,  with  Marshall  T.  Polk,2  Wm.  A.  Bingham, 
Jas.  C.  Bruce,3  Wm.  H.  Hodge,4  &  others. 

I  have  been  rejoiced  since  at  the  high  positions  to  which  you  have 
attained,  both  in  your  State,  and  under  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  cast  my  vote  once,  most  cheerfully,  for  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  feel  still  a  great  attachment  for  the  old  North  State,  and  am  anx- 
ious to  know  how  she  stands  affected  on  the  political  questions  of  the 
present  day.  Will  North  Carolina,  with  a  large  majority  of  white 
voters,  adopt  the  constitution  of  the  convention,  now  in  session  at 
Raleigh,  Sc  thereby  subject  the  people  to  negro  domination? 

I  have  feared  such  a  result  from  seeing  the  names  of  so  many  of  her 
prominent  men  mentioned  in  connection  with  offices  to  be  bestowed 
by  the  Radical  party.  I  write  to  you  now  for  information,  on  that 
head,  and  hope  you  will  respond,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  will  be 
the  result. 

I  am  certain  that  Virginia  will  do  her  duty,  and  vote  down  the 
negro  constitution  by  a  handsome  majority.  The  white  Radicals  are 
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not  numerous  in  this  State,  and  the  conservatives  are  now  being  thor- 
oughly organized  for  the  contest. 

I  am  the  superintendant  of  the  conservative  party  for  this  County, 
and  know  how  the  work  is  going  on,  not  only  here,  but  elsewhere  in 
the  State. 


^urwell  Bassett  Wilkes,  of  Lawrenceville,  Virginia,  was  graduated  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1825.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  670. 

2Marshall  Tate  Polk,  of  Columbia,  Tennessee,  an  1825  graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  was  a  planter.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  498. 

3James  Coles  Bruce  (1806-1865),  of  Halifax  County,  Virginia,  was  educated  at  Hampden- 
Sydney  College,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  (A.B.,  1825),  and  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. From  1831  to  1834  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  assembly  and  participated  in  the 
debates  over  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  that  state.  Bruce,  one  of  the  largest  slaveholders  in 
the  South,  voted  against  emancipation  in  1832  but  later  came  to  favor  gradual  emancipa- 
tion. A  member  of  the  secession  convention  of  1861,  he  voted  against  secession  on  April  4 
but  supported  it  after  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  and  Lincoln's  call  for  troops.  He  con- 
tributed generously  in  financial  assistance  to  the  Confederacy.  William  H.  Gaines,  Jr., 
Biographical  Register  of  Members,  Virginia  State  Convention  of  1861,  First  Session  (Richmond:  Vir- 
ginia State  Library,  1969),  21. 

4  William  Henry  Hodge,  a  Tarboro  physician,  was  an  1825  classmate  of  Wilkes.  Grant, 
Alumni  History,  286. 


William  E.  Pell  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Raleigh,  N.C., 
March  5th.,  [1868.] 

My  Dear  Gov: 

We  are  in  a  difficulty,  Sc  Gov.  Bragg  wants  me  to  write  to  you,  as  he 
has  to  write  to  Gov.  Vance.  He  sends  herein,  also,  Gov.  Vance's  letter. 

Gov.  Vance,  before  his  nomination,  wrote  to  Judge  Merrimon, 
begging  that  he  should  not  be  nominated.  When  he  was  forced  to 
stop  here  on  his  return  from  Warrenton,  by  the  failure  of  the  trains  to 
connect,  his  friends  got  round  him,  &  he  could  not  say  he  would  not 
run,  but  told  some  of  the  Committee  that  he  did  not  wish  the  nomi- 
nation, thought  it  best  to  nominate  some  one  else,  but  if  the  Commit- 
tee unanimously  thought  he  should  run,  he  would.  Since  his  nomi- 
nation, a  letter  from  Mr.  Turner  &  others  perhaps,  Sc  the  talk  of  some 
who  think  the  Union  men  will  not  vote  for  him,  etc.,  have  discour- 
aged him,  and  he  concludes  to  decline.  At  Alamance  a  meeting  was 
held  on  Monday  last,  when  Mr.  McAden1  told  the  people  that  Gov. 
Vance  had  declined,  &  they  nominated  Mr.  Boyden.2  A  blunder! 
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I  believe  Mr.  Turner  is  honest  in  his  opinion  but  he  is  mistaken,  he 
thinks  the  Conservatives  will  vote  for  any  body  for  Governor.  He  is 
very  much  mistaken.  The  nomination  of  such  men  as  Boyden,  Lash, 
etc.,  whom  Mr.  Turner  suggests,  will  prostrate  the  cause.  The  Con- 
servative masses  will  not  vote  for  any  man  he  names  for  Governor. 
They  have  got  as  much  as  they  will  stand  now,  with  Pearson,3 
Reade,4  Barnes,5  Warren6  and  Buxton7  on  the  ticket. 

You  are  the  only  man  in  the  State  that  can  really  take  Vance's  place 
on  the  ticket.  Merrimon  might  do,  but  he  is  not  here,  and  his  nomi- 
nation would  not  suit  the  Democrats. 

The  resident  Committee  here  have  met.  All  who  were  here  this 
morning,  entertain  the  views  I  have  expressed.  Mr.  Turner  went 
before  the  Committee  when  it  made  the  nomination,  and  expressed 
his  views  fully,  and  the  Committee  was  nearly  unanimous  against 
him,  so  I  learn.  The  members  of  the  Committee  here  believe  that  they 
cannot  get  the  Committee  together  in  any  short  time.  They  think  if 
they  were  to  meet,  the  Committee  would  not  nominate  any  one  but 
Vance,  unless  you  would  consent  to  run,  which  all  understand  you 
would  not.  Now  they  want  your  counsel.  If  you  cannot  come  down  in 
the  mornings  train,  be  sure  to  write  them  a  letter  tonight,  giving  your 
views  as  to  what  they  ought  to  do.  They  wish,  if  you  think  with 
them,  that  it  is  too  late  for  Gov.  Vance  to  back  out,  that  you  will 
telegraph  him  so  at  once,  (for  there  is  no  time  to  loose)  and  also  write 
him  a  letter. 

We  shall  send  out  about  3000  copies  of  your  speech  in  our  paper, 
also  about  2000  extra  copies  of  the  weekly  Sentinel.  Besides  that,  we 
will  print  2000  copies  in  pamphlet  form.  The  whole  cost  will  only  be 
about  $100.,  but  the  Committee  have  no  money  yet. 

I  read  it  all  last  night,  and  am  delighted  with  it. 

So  far  as  I  learn,  our  ticket  will  rouse  the  people,  &  if  our  friends 
who  want  to  conciliate  the  old  Union  men,  deserters,  etc.,  would  go 
to  work  and  sustain  it,  we  could  have  no  difficulty. 

Let  us  hear  from  you,  and  please  return  Vance's  letter. 


[P.S.]  Some  believe  that  J.  M.  Leech8  will  do  well,  if  Gov.  Vance  can't 
run.  But  he  is  poor,  and  thinks  he  can't  run — How  would  McAden 
do? 


'Rufus  Yancey  McAden. 

2Nathaniel  Boyden. 

3Chief  Justice  Richmond  M.  Pearson  was  the  nominee  of  both  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican parties.  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  279n,  280n. 
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4  Edwin  G.  Reade,  a  candidate  for  associate  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court,  also  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  in  the  election  of 
1868.  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  279n,  280n. 

6 David  Alexander  Barnes  (1819-1892),  of  Northampton  County,  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  read  law  with  William  Gaston,  and  enjoyed  a  successful 
practice.  A  Whig  in  politics,  Barnes  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1844,  1846, 
and  1850,  and  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1861.  He  was  an  aide  to  Gov- 
ernor Vance  during  the  Civil  War.  Afterward  he  was  a  superior  court  judge,  1865-1868.  He 
was  elector  on  the  Scott-Graham  ticket  in  1852,  and  Graham  was  probably  a  significant 
factor  in  his  securing  the  appointment  as  Vance's  aide.  Spencer  Alumni  Project; 
McCormick,  Convention  Personnel,  16. 

6Edward  Jenner  Warren  (1826-1876)  was  a  native  of  Vermont  and  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth College.  In  1846  he  settled  in  Washington,  North  Carolina,  where  he  taught  school 
and  studied  law.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848,  he  soon  established  a  successful  practice  in 
competiton  with  a  distinguished  group  of  attorneys  including  David  M.  Carter  (later  his 
partner),  Thomas  Sparrow,  Fenner  Bryan  Satterthwaite,  and  Richard  Spaight  Donnell.  In 
his  youth  Warren  had  been  influenced  by  Daniel  Webster  and  turned  naturally  to  the 
Whig  party.  A  Union  Whig,  he  opposed  secession  as  a  delegate  to  the  convention  of  1861. 
As  a  senator  from  Beaufort  County,  1862-1865,  he  consistently  sought  to  point  up  the  im- 
portance of  eastern  North  Carolina  and  sought  state  and  Confederate  action  to  rid  the  area 
of  Yankees.  An  intimate  of  Graham  and  Vance,  Warren  was  a  member  of  Governor 
Vance's  council  and  spokesman  for  the  administration  in  the  legislature.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1865.  After  the  war  he  considered  himself  a  Conserva- 
tive and  was  reluctant  to  affiliate  with  either  the  Democratic  or  Republican  factions.  He 
was  again  in  the  state  Senate  in  1870,  when  he  voted  to  impeach  Holden.  He  died  on 
December  10,  1876,  after  supporting  Vance  for  the  United  States  Senate.  Lindsay  C.  War- 
ren, Beaufort  County's  Contribution  to  a  Notable  Era  of  North  Carolina  History  (Washington:  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1930),  1-32  passim. 

7Ralph  P.  Buxton,  candidate  for  a  superior  court  judgeship,  had  the  endorsement  of  both 
political  parties.  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  279n,  280n. 

8  Leach. 


Willis  L.  Miller1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Statesville, 

March  6th.,  '65  [1868.] 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Johnson,  I  was  led  to  the 
consideration  of  the  best  means  for  elevating  and  evangelizing  the 
emancipated  slaves.  I  judged  that  they  would  insist  upon  separate 
Church  organizations,  and  would  prefer  teachers  and  preachers  of 
their  own  color.  If  these  were  ignorant  and  fanatical  I  saw  nothing  in 
the  future  for  the  negro  save  poverty  suffering  and  extinction.  In  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  South  I  thought  the  burden  of  such  a  people 
too  great  for  the  white  race,  and  calculated  to  involve  them  in  the 
ruin  of  the  blacks.  The  only  remedy  was  to  be  found  in  their  educa- 
tion and  evangelization.  I  believed  the  Presbyterian  Ch.  peculiarly 
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adapted  by  her  doctrines,  government,  and  conservatism  to  this  work. 
The  first  thing  to  be  aimed  at,  was  the  education  of  those  who  might 
educate  their  own  race.  I  attempted  a  College  to  train  Teachers  and 
Preachers  of  the  colored  race.  My  plan  proposed  the  union  of  Presby- 
terians North  &  South  in  the  government  of  the  College.  I  visited  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  laid  my  plan  before  the  ministers  of  both 
branches  of  the  Pres'n  Church,  and  received  great  encouragement.  I 
accordingly  applied  to  the  Legislature  of  N.C.  for  a  Charter  and  hav- 
ing secured  this  again  visited  the  North.  The  A.C.  on  Freedmen  of  the 
D.S.  Presbyterian  Church  formally  approved  the  plan,  and  asked  a 
hearing  for  me  before  the  Assembly.  Every  thing  promised  success, 
when  the  action  of  Concord  Presbytery  requiring  Rev.  Messrs.  Alex- 
ander2 and  Murkland,3  who  had  accepted  commissions  from  the 
Com.  on  Freedmen,  to  resign  their  commissions  or  withdraw  from 
the  Presbytery.  This  satisfied  both  the  A.C.  on  F.  and  myself  that 
union  between  the  Northern  &  Southern  Presbyterians  was  impracti- 
cable. The  two  ministers  mentioned  above  and  I  withdrew  from  the 
Southern  Church  and  organized  the  Presbytery  of  Catawba  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Northern  Church,  that  we  might  labor  among  the 
freedmen.  God  has  greatly  prospered  us.  We  organized  in  October 
1866  with  three  ministers.  We  now  number  7  ministers,  5  Licentiates, 
some  12  Catechists,  have  31  Churches  organized,  or  ready  to  be  orga- 
nized, with  some  20  schools.  Our  prospects  are  very  bright,  and  wher- 
ever we  plant  our  missions  the  freedmen  rally  around  us  as  the 
Church  best  fitted  to  elevate  them.  We  feel  that  a  College  is  indispens- 
ible.  We  must  at  once  commence  the  training  of  the  future  leaders  of 
the  people.  We  have  determined  to  locate  the  College  in  Charlotte, 
N.C,  have  purchased  four  lots,  and  have  ordered  the  erection  of  two 
buildings,  one  for  the  students,  and  one  for  a  Professor's  house.  These 
are  plain  wooden  structures,  and  are  the  gift  of  one  lady  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  house  for  students  has  eight  rooms,  and  is  designed  for 
those  who  aspire  to  be  the  religious  teachers  of  their  race. 

The  foundations  of  what  is  to  be  the  real  College  are  not  yet  laid.  A 
few  words  will  explain  to  you  the  necessity  of  accommodation  for 
theological  students.  You  know  those  who  are  the  real  leaders  in 
every  community  of  freedmen  are  religious  exhorters.  They  have  won 
their  influence  by  their  religious  zeal  and  intelligence.  Now  as  com- 
petent preachers  cannot  be  furnished,  and  their  present  leaders  are 
often  men  of  fine  natural  parts,  we  propose  to  select  the  best  and 
teach  them  more  perfectly  in  the  way  of  the  Lord.  We  propose  to  give 
these  sufficient  education  to  enable  them  to  read  intelligibly,  write, 
work  out  the  elementary  parts  of  arithmetic,  and  give  them  a  short 
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theological  training.  This  is  all  that  we  can  do  for  these,  but  even  this 
little  will  materially  affect  the  destiny  of  those  who  come  under  their 
influence.  They  are,  and  will  continue,  the  leaders  of  their  people  for 
a  time,  and  their  usefulness  will  be  greatly  increased  by  one  or  two 
years  training. 

I  write  to  you  as  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  munificent  donation  of 
Mr.  Peabody.  The  Sec'y  of  the  A.C.  on  Freedmen  will  lay  our  infant 
enterprise  before  the  Board,  and  seek  assistance.  Will  you  not  exam- 
ine our  plan,  and,  if  you  approve  of  it,  aid  us  in  obtaining  such  help 
as  will  enable  us  to  erect  another  building,  or  found  scholarships  to 
train  teachers  &  preachers? 

Permit  me  to  say  that  the  recollection  of  your  intimacy  with  my 
Uncle  and  guardian,  Maj.  C.  L.  Hinton,  of  Wake,  emboldens  me  to 
make  this  request  of  you.  For  his  sake,  let  me  ask  you  to  give  a  favor- 
able consideration  to  the  matter  and  such  aid  as  you  can  conscien- 
tiously give. 

Any  information  additional  to  what  I  now  lay  before  you  will  be 
readily  furnished. 


1  Willis  Lewis  Miller,  a  native  of  Raleigh,  attended  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
(1846-1850)  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia.  After  1859 
he  had  served  as  stated.  As  this  letter  explains,  Miller  worked  actively  to  educate  the  freed- 
men. He  was  joined  in  this  endeavor  by  Sidney  Smith  Murkland  and  Samuel  Carothers 
Alexander.  Finding  their  presbyteries  unreceptive  to  their  work,  the  three  ministers  with- 
drew from  the  North  Carolina  Synod  and  established  the  Catawba  Presbytery,  attached  to 
the  U.S.A.  Synod  of  Baltimore. 

In  1867  Miller  and  Alexander,  with  a  gift  from  Mary  A.  Biddle  of  Philadelphia,  began  a 
Charlotte  school  to  give  theological  instruction  to  Negroes.  The  institution,  named  the 
Henry  J.  Biddle  Memorial  Institute  and,  after  1877,  Biddle  University,  was  renamed  John- 
son C.  Smith  University  in  1923.  The  latter  name  change  resulted  from  the  generous  bene- 
factions of  Mrs.  Jane  Berry  Smith  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  given  in  memory  of  her  hus- 
band. In  1931  the  Johnson  C.  Smith  Theological  Seminary  was  established.  Ernest  Trice 
Thompson,  Presbyterians  in  the  South  (Richmond:  John  Knox  Press,  3  volumes,  1973),  II, 
146-147,  hereinafter  cited  as  Thompson,  Presbyterians  in  the  South;  William  S.  Powell,  Higher 
Education  in  North  Carolina  (Raleigh:  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  1964),  25. 

2Pennsylvanian  Samuel  Carothers  Alexander  was  graduated  by  the  Columbia  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  1861.  He  was  subsequently  pastor  of  the  Steele  Creek  Church,  the  second 
largest  congregation  in  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  instrumental  in 
founding  the  institution  from  which  Johnson  C.  Smith  University  grew.  Thompson,  Presby- 
terians in  the  South,  II,  147. 

3  Sidney  Smith  Murkland,  a  Scot  who  had  served  as  a  Presbyterian  missionary  in  South 
America,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1851.  Thereafter  he  held  successive  pastorships  in 
Parksburg  (now  West  Virginia),  Petersburg,  and  Richmond,  Virginia.  From  1861  until  he 
became  involved  in  work  among  the  freedmen  of  North  Carolina,  he  had  served  as  Presby- 
terian pastor  in  Bethany,  South  Carolina.  Thompson,  Presbyterians  in  the  South,  II,  146-147. 
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C.  J.  Fox1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Charlotte  NC 
March  7th  1868 

Dr.  Sir 

When  the  nomination  of  Gov.  Vance  was  announced  here  as  the 
candidate  for  the  approaching  Election  I  heard  many  persons  and 
among  them  some  of  his  warmest  friends  Express  their  regrets  that 
Such  Should  have  been  the  decision  of  the  party.  These  regrets  were 
founded  upon  no  objection  to  him  personally  but  upon  the  fact  of  his 
having  held  prominent  positions  (civil  &  military)  during  the  war. 
Some  even  went  So  far  as  to  declair  [sic]  that  they  would  not  Support 
him. 

Gov.  Vance  having  declined  to  accept  the  nomination  would  it  not 
be  policy  at  least  to  Select  Some  one  whose  Antecedents  would  not  be 
Subject  to  the  Same  objections?  Superior  wisdom  and  tho't  of  those 
who  are  acting  with  you  in  endeavoring  to  lead  us  through  this 
unfortunate  crisis — As  a  citizen,  however,  with  common  interests  at 
Stake  I  have  thought  proper  to  State  what  I  believe  to  be  the  popular 
Sentiment  that  you  may  be  better  enabled  to  act  with  Satisfaction  in 
the  premise. 


1C  J.  Fox  was  a  Charlotte  physician.  Tompkins,  History  of  Mecklenburg,  I,  122. 


William  A.  Graham  to  Jonathan  Worth      a&H:  worth 

Hillsboro' 
March  9th,  1868 

Your  letter  was  received  when  I  was  about  to  set  off  for  Granville 
Court;  and  I  have  been  so  much  engaged  since  that  I  have  not  found 
an  earlier  opportunity  to  reply.  I  am  not  since  the  Convention  a 
member  of  the  Ex.  Com'tee  of  the  state,  and  therefore  have  no  voice  in 
the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  Governor. 

I  found  such  an  inclination  to  nominate  Vance  while  the  Conven- 
tion sat  that  I  thought  it  useless  to  interfere.  When  the  Committee  was 
about  to  make  its  nominations,  I  wrote  them  that  I  thought  they 
should  pursue  the  old  state  of  things  as  nearly  as  possible;  the  old 
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constitution  and  the  old  officers,  making  exception,  if  they  please,  in 
the  nomination  for  Governor  as  you  had  been  twice  elected  by  the 
people.  What  they  will  do  now  that  Vance  has  declined  I  know  not.  I 
think  Judge  Merriman  will  be  the  strongest  candidate  for  the  moun- 
tains, Sc  perhaps  in  the  State.   I  mentioned  in  my  letter  that  your 
record  was  the  true  one  for  the  crisis,  that  you  were  living  in  Raleigh 
&  could  take  the  office  with  less  trouble  than  any  one  else  etc:  and  in 
the  difficulty  of  getting  any  one  to  accept,  it  would  be  well  to  nomi- 
nate you  at  once.  From  what  I  have  heard  from  Turner,  I  think  the 
committee  is  not  very  well  constituted  for  efficient  action.  Still  I  hope 
for  the  best  and  if  you  are  nominated,  I  hope  you  will  accept  at  once.  I 
look  upon  the  revolution  pending  as  to  negro  suffrage  as  by  far  the 
greatest  ever  proposed  on  this  continent.  I  would  not  object  as  a  mat- 
ter of  compromise,  when  the  public  temper  becomes  pacified,  to  allow 
a  qualified  suffrage;  but  when  they  are  all  arrayed  in  solid  column 
against  the  whites  Sc  will  hear  to  nothing  but  universal  suffrage  of 
blacks  Sc  disfranchisement  of  whites,  we  should  insist  on  the  line  of 
color.  It  is  politic  also,  as  it  assures  the  whites  there  will  be  no  dis- 
franchisement among  them. 

All  must  admit  that  your  course  has  been  patriotic  and  wise;  and 
that,  I  think,  is  the  opinion  of  our  citizens  of  any  intelligence.  That 
you  should  be  willing  to  lend  your  name  in  the  pending  contest,  to 
give  success  to  our  cause,  increases  the  obligation  the  public  should 
entertain  towards  you.  And  I  feel  assured  that  if  the  nomination  be 
not  tendered  you  now,  it  will  be  from  no  feeling  of  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Comtee,  but  because  they  may  hope  to  find  greater  availa- 
bility in  a  new  man. 

You  have  probably  read  my  Convention  speech  by  this  time.  It  is 
quite  too  long;  but  I  thought  it  well  to  review  the  whole  ground,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  become  candidates  and  have  occasion  to 
address  the  people.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  think  the  line 
of  discussion  will  be  useful.  I  confess  I  had  in  view  some  effect  on 
other  states,  and  designed  to  give  it  some  circulation  at  the  North  Sc 
West.  Among  our  own  people  the  danger  that  the  negroes  Sc  low 
whites  may  first  open  them  a  monarchy,  or  tear  away  or  confiscate  all 
property  is  the  most  cogent  argument,  for  the  defeat  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. From  the  numbers  of  emissaries  black  Sc  white  appearing  among 
us,  and  the  abandonment  of  work  by  negroes  Sc  devotion  to  politics,  I 
apprehend  that  money  is  out  freely  into  the  South,  for  [illegible]  & 
bribes. 

I  remain  very  faithfully  yours, 
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/.  F.  Cowan1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Ebbett  House 
Washington,  D.C. 
9  March,  1868 

My  dear  Sir, 

We  are  in  much  political  trouble  at  this  time;  but  have  great  hopes, 
that  all  will  come  right  yet.  When  you  were  here,  you  spoke  of  some 
properties  for  sale  in  your  neighborhood;  if  you  will  send  me  a  de- 
scription Sc  prices,  I  may  be  able  to  send  you  parties  to  purchase. 


\J.  F.  Cowan  has  not  been  identified. 


David  L.  Swain  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Chapel  Hill, 
March  10th.,  1868. 

I  wrote  you  some  time  since,  calling  your  attention  to  remarkable 
differences  in  the  constitution  and  action  of  the  Convention  of  1835 
and  1868.  Of  the  120  members,  (two  from  each  County)  who  com- 
posed the  former  body,  I  suppose  that  about  one  fourth  (30)  are  liv- 
ing, and  that  no  one  of  them  was  entitled  either  to  a  seat  or  a  vote  of 
delegates  to  the  present  body.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  if  the  orig- 
inal 120  [members]  were  living,  all  would  be  disfranchised.  I  suspect 
that  the  number  of  African  minors,  on  the  rolls  of  Registration,  will 
be  quite  equal  to  that  of  men  of  mature  minds  and  eminent  services 
who  have  been  rejected.  The  gold  ejected  from  the  crucible,  is  sup- 
plied by  an  equal  volume  of  dross.  As  there  is  to  be  a  re-registration, 
ought  not  arrangements  to  be  made  through  this,  or  some  other 
agency,  to  ascertain  the  names  and  number  of  the  disfranchised?  The 
time  may  come,  and  perhaps  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  array  of  such 
names,  with  the  contrasts  presented,  may  produce  a  moral  effect 
abroad,  as  well  as  at  home. 

I  received  a  day  or  two  ago,  from  Dr.  Sears,  a  note  dated  New 
Berne,  2941ult.,  but  postmarked  3rfMnst.,  requesting  me  to  meet  or 
write  to  him  at  one  of  several  points  proposed.  I  suppose  it  is  too  late 
to  do  either.  Where  will  a  letter  find  him  at  the  close  of  his 
peregrination? 
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My  engagements,  owing  to  the  absence  of  Prof.  Kerr,  and  attempt 
to  supply  the  lack  of  Prof.  Hepburn,1  not  merely  confine  me  at  home, 
but  afford  quite  as  much  employment  as  I  covet. 

Mrs.  Spencer  is  notified  by  her  publishers  that  they  are  about  to  put 
a  second  edition  of  her  'Ninety  Days'  to  press.  I  believe  there  are  some 
chronological  errors  in  the  notice  both  of  Judge  Ruffin  and  yourself. 
Will  you  oblige  her  by  communicating  to  me,  at  your  earliest  conven- 
ience, the  necessary  data  for  correction. 


Reference  is  made  here  to  Washington  C.  Kerr,  state  geologist  who  also  taught  at  the 
university,  and  Andrew  D.  Hepburn,  who  had  joined  the  faculty  as  a  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  logic.  During  the  critical  time  when  teachers  had  to  depend  on  student  receipts  for 
their  pay — and  students  were  few — Professors  Martin,  Hepburn,  and  Kimberly  had  left  to 
seek  other  jobs.  Presumably  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer  was  the  author  of  a  letter  published 
in  the  Sentinel  of  December  1,  1868,  which  reported  that  "Professor  Martin  is  in  Tennessee, 
Professor  Hepburn  is  in  Ohio,  Dr.  Hubbard  is  in  New  York.  ..."  Battle,  History  of  the  Uni- 
versity, II,  2,  30. 


Jonathan  Worth  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Raleigh, 

March  10th.,  1868. 

I  regard  your  speech  before  our  late  Conservative  Convention,  as 
placing  us  before  the  Nation  and  the  world,  in  not  only  a  defensible, 
but  in  a  proud  attitude.  I  concur  fully  in  all  its  views.  If  we  were  left 
free  to  form  a  Constitution,  and  the  negroes  were  not  banded  against 
the  whites,  I  would  grant  to  those  of  them  holding  a  given  amount  of 
property,  the  right  to  vote.  This,  I  think,  would  be  right  per  se — and 
consequently  politic. 

If  I  am  nominated  for  Gov'r,  I  shall  accept,  but  from  a  pure  sense 
of  duty.  I  prefer  that  it  fall  on  Merrimon,  or  any  other  man  equally 
available.  I  am  afraid  my  candor  may  subject  me  to  the  suspicion  that 
I  seek  the  nomination.  Very  far  from  it  is  the  truth.  I  shall  feel 
relieved  if  another  equally  available  can  be  found,  who  will  accept. 

I  go  to  Randolph  to-day,  and  shall  not  return  for  a  week.  If  I 
should  be  nominated,  I  would  not  be  present.  I  have  written  a  note  to 
Merrimon  that  I  prefer  that  he  be  nominated,  rather  than  myself.  The 
real  object  is  to  defeat  the  ratification  of  the  Radical  Constitution.  If 
Lash1  will  say  he  opposes  its  ratification,  as  he  is  eligible  under  the 
Howard  amendment,  I  think  his  nomination  would  be  more  avail- 
able than  Merrimon's, — or  mine — and  on  this  condition,  I  favor  it. 
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March  22nd.,  1868. 

I  thought  this  letter  was  mailed  the  day  it  bears  date,  but  find  it  this 
morning. 

I  feel  relieved  that  the  nomination  for  Gov'r  was  not  tendered  to 
me,  and  hope  it  has  fallen  on  a  more  available  man.2  There  is  no  one 
who  would  make  a  better  Gov'r — but  I  fear  it  will  not  command  a 
full  vote  in  the  Counties  where  Christian3  beat  him — but  I  hope  for 
the  best.  The  floating  vote  is  in  the  West.  I  think  Mr.  Ashe  less  avail- 
able than  Vance,  but  Holden  is  so  unpopular  and  the  new  Constitu- 
tion so  abominable  that  I  have  strong  hopes  we  can  defeat  them. 


Israel  George  Lash. 

2  Thomas  S.  Ashe. 

3  Samuel  H.  Christian  had  served  as  a  member  of  the  Secession  Convention.  In  1863  he 
was  elected  a  representative  from  the  Seventh  District  in  the  Confederate  Congress.  He 
died  in  1864.  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  386,  389,  393,  403. 


William  E.  Pell  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Raleigh 

March  11th.,  [1868] 

Dear  Gov. 

The  question  is  mooted  among  our  Conservative  friends,  that  while 
the  disfranchised  cannot  vote  on  the  question  of  the  Constitution, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Reconstruction  Acts,  or  the  orders  of  the 
Military  to  prevent  every  white  man  in  the  State  who  has  a  vote  under 
the  existing  State  Constitution,  voting  for  candidates  in  the  approach- 
ing election.  Badger1  and  others  take  this  view.  My  own  opinion  is, 
that  a  liberal  construction  of  the  Reconstruction  Acts  would  bar  the 
disfranchised  in  both  cases. 

What  do  you  think  of  it?  If  you  think  with  Badger  &  others,  what 
plan  should  we  adopt  to  have  the  matter  fixed? 

The  news  we  get  is  quite  encouraging  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 
The  suffrage  article  has  passed  with  no  disfranchisement.  Various 
Rail  Road  bills  have  passed  to  get  votes. 

Merrimon  is  generally  spoken  of  for  the  ticket.  I  think  if  you  will 
urge  him,  he  will  consent.  He  says  the  sacrifice  will  be  great  for  him 
to  make,  but  if  the  Conservatives  think  that  it  is  necessary  under  the 
circumstances,  for  him  to  run,  he  will  do  so,  if  they  cannot  get  a  better 
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man.  Suppose  the  Constitution  is  adopted,  and  we  elect  our  ticket, 
and  they  cannot  serve  because  of  the  Howard  Amendment — what 
then? 


1  Richard  Cogdell  Badger  (1839-1882),  of  Raleigh,  son  of  George  E.  Badger,  was  an  1859 
graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and,  shortly  thereafter,  a  major  in  Con- 
federate service.  He  was  a  Conservative  immediately  after  the  war  but  became  a  Republi- 
can in  1869  and  was  Holden's  counsel  in  1870-1871.  He  tried  to  dissuade  Holden  from  fol- 
lowing John  Pool's  advice  to  carry  the  1870  election  by  force.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state 
House  of  Representatives  (1872-1873),  federal  district  attorney  (1873-1877),  and  a  delegate 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1875.  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  362, 
497-498;  Spencer  Alumni  Project. 


William  Eaton,  Jr.,  Joseph  J.  Davis,1  John  A.  Young,2 

and  M.  A.  Bledsoe*  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Louisburg,  N.C., 
March  12th.,  1868. 

The  deep  interest  which  we  feel  in  the  success  of  the  Conservative 
cause,  and  the  conviction  that  your  mature  judgment  can  materially 
aid  the  Executive  Committee  in  making  a  wise  selection,  Constitute 
our  apology  for  earnestly  requesting  you  to  meet  the  Committee  in 
Raleigh  on  Saturday  next.  We  know  that  it  is  the  wish  of  good  people 
in  this  part  of  the  State,  (and  we  doubt  not,  in  every  section  of  the 
State)  that  you  shall  be  present  to  aid  the  Committee  by  your  wise 
Counsel,  and,  if  not  wholly  incompatible  with  other  and  imperative 
engagements,  we  entreat  you  to  be  with  them. 

We  had  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  here  on  yesterday,  and  the 
best  feeling,  and  the  most  determined  spirit  of  success  prevailed.  The 
people  are  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the  Crisis,  and  all 
that  is  necessary  to  insure  success  is  a  wise  disposition  of  our  forces. 


We  are,  with  great  regard, 
Very  truly  your  friends, 


1  Joseph  Jonathan  Davis  (1828-1892),  of  Franklin  County,  attended  Wake  Forest  and  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  colleges  and  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1850,  hav- 
ing studied  law  under  Judge  William  Horn  Battle.  He  practiced  in  Oxford  before  settling 
permanently  at  Louisburg.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  captain  in  the  Forty-seventh 
North  Carolina  Regiment.  Captured  at  Gettysburg,  he  was  imprisoned  at  Fort  Delaware 
and  Johnson's  Island.  At  the  latter  place  he  established  a  law  school  among  the  prisoners 
so  that  their  time  might  pass  profitably.  He  was  a  state  legislator,  1868-1870;  a  Democratic 
congressman,  1875-1881;  and  a  respected  associate  justice  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme 
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Court,  1887-1892.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  786;  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,  VII, 
484-485. 

2John  A.  Young  has  not  been  identified. 

3 Moses  Andrew  Bledsoe  (1822-1905),  state  legislator,  was  a  native  of  Franklin  County 
who  read  law  and  settled  in  Raleigh,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  and  engaged  in 
agricultural  and  mercantile  pursuits.  A  Democrat  in  the  1850s,  he  was  best  known  for  his 
advocacy  of  the  ad  valorem  tax,  which  proposed  that  all  property,  including  slaves,  be 
taxed  at  its  real  value.  Heretofore  slaveholders  had  merely  paid  a  poll  tax  on  their  slaves. 
When  the  Democracy  opposed  the  ad  valorem  principle  in  the  election  of  1860,  Bledsoe, 
true  to  his  principles,  ran  as  an  independent  candidate  for  the  state  Senate,  winning  in  a 
close  poll.  During  the  Civil  War  Bledsoe  served  as  quartermaster  and  then  assistant  adju- 
tant general  for  North  Carolina  troops.  He  was  a  Conservative  candidate  for  the  state  Sen- 
ate in  1868  but  was  defeated.  Powell,  Dictionary  of  North  Carolina  Biography,  I,  177. 


Calvin  H.  Wiley  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Greensboro',  N.C., 
March  12th.,  1868. 

Dr.  Sears,  agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  has  applied  to  me  for  a  plan 
of  distribution,  for  educational  purposes,  of  some  $22,000.  now  avail- 
able for  this  State.  This  sum  will  accomplish  very  little,  if  divided 
among  all  the  School  districts  of  the  State,  over  3500  in  number;  but  it 
may  be  made  to  do  much  good  if  given  on  proper  conditions,  to  the 
larger  towns.  I  drew  a  Bill,  and  had  it  introduced  into  the  last  legisla- 
ture, authorizing  incorporated  towns  to  tax  themselves  for  the  benefit 
of  public  Schools;  but  no  machinery  will  work  itself.  Our  town 
authorities  will  need  constant  attention  and  advice,  and  unless  Dr. 
Sears  holds  himself  ready  to  visit  them  repeatedly,  and  to  correspond 
with  them  during  all  the  year,  he  will  accomplish  very  little.  Our 
people  are  wanting  in  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  management  of 
public  Schools;  &  just  at  this  time  there  is  not  much  spirit  for  enter- 
prize  of  any  kind.  Dr.  S.  proposes  to  pay  two  fifths  of  the  expense  of 
the  Schools,  the  towns  to  raise  the  balance.  Now  it  will  require  con- 
siderable effort  to  induce  the  people  to  tax  themselves,  and  then  there 
will  be  a  want  of  information  as  to  the  management  of  the  Schools. 

The  Dr.  cannot  undertake  such  a  supervision  of  this  matter  as  is 
needed;  and  I  am  honestly  of  opinion  that  a  portion  of  his  Fund 
would  be  well  spent  in  employing  an  agent,  to  operate  under  him. 
There  is  a  wide  field  for  usefulness,  &  one  I  would  be  pleased  to  enter 
on,  if  deemed  competent. 

Our  State  system  of  Schools  is  destined  to  be  compromised  by  its 
association  with  party  movements,  &  I  never  expect  to  be  in  any  way 
connected  with  its  management,  indeed,  no  pecuniary  consideration 
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Calvin  Henderson  Wiley 


could  tempt  me  to  such  a  position.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  cause  of  popular  instruction — and  the  Peabody  Schools,  I 
hope,  will  not  become  entangled  in  political  schemes  of  any  kind. 

I  appear  to  you  to  be  asking  for  the  creation  of  a  place  for  myself, 
but  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  my  suggestion  is  right  in  all  respects, 
except  so  far  as  relates  to  my  own  appointment. 

There  will  be  a  failure  without  a  judicious  agency  of  the  kind  I 
refer  to,  with  it,  much  might  be  accomplished.  I  write  to  Dr.  S.,  offer- 
ing my  views,  except  as  to  a  State  agency,  of  this  I  do  not  speak  to 
him.  He  desired  me  to  confer  with  you,  if  possible,  &  to  write  to  him 
at  Charleston,  care  of  Gov.  Aiken.  A  copy  of  my  letter  is  enclosed  for 
your  examination,  Sc  I  would  be  pleased  if  you  would  add  such  sug- 
gestions as  you  deem  proper,  &  send  to  Dr.  S. 


P.S.  I  have  inducements  to  go  to  Kentucky,  $c  could  there  realize  a 
much  larger  income  that  I  can  hope  for  here;  but  I  am  extremely 
anxious  to  remain  in  my  native  State. 

Besides,  I  am  under  a  sacred  obligation  to  remain  at  my  present 
home,  if  I  can  live  here,  &  do  not  like  to  leave,  long  at  a  time,  my 
Mother,  who  is  old  and  infirm,  and  who  will  never  be  happy  in  any 
other  place.  This  consideration  has  kept  me  in  Guilford. 
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I  feel  almost  confident  that  Dr.  Sears  will  effect  very  little  in  N.C. 
for  the  cause  of  public  schools  without  the  agency  of  someone  famil- 
iar with  our  people,  and  who  will  give  personal  attention  to  the 
whole  machinery. 


L.  Q.  Washington  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Washington,  D.C., 
March  16th.,  1868. 

I  duly  received  your  letter  of  the  9th.  inst.,  but  I  have  not  so  far 
received  the  copy  of  your  speech,  which  I  should  much  like  to  read.  It 
would  of  course,  give  me  much  pleasure  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Managing  Editor,  &  suggest  its  republication,  though  I  do  not 
have  the  control  of  selection,  my  suggestions  are  frequently  adopted. 
The  principal  part  of  my  work  lies  in  writing  sketches,  &  a  running 
commentary  on  the  debates  of  Congress.  Anything  for  me  should  be 
directed  to  P.O.  Box  #23,  of  this  City. 

I  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  send  me  one  or  two  copies  of  the  new 
Constitution,  thus  addressed,  as  soon  as  they  shall  be  ready,  &  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  favored  with  any  comments  that  may  occur  to 
you. 

It  is  almost  too  soon  to  speculate  upon  the  final  vote  upon 
impeachment.1  Our  friends  are  four  of  them  sanguine,  &  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  the  Republicans  expect  a  conviction.  Indeed,  I  regard  the 
case  as  prejudged  by  the  Senate  resolution  on  the  removal  of  Stanton. 
Pride  of  opinion,  party  necessity,  &  secret  sessions  are  fearful  difficul- 
ties, &  impediments  to  an  impartial  decision. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  be  convicted,  he  will  submit,  and  so  will  the 
Democrats. 

And  what  then?  Here,  at  this  point,  my  gift  of  prophecy  utterly 
fails  me.  I  see  no  further,  with  anything  like  a  satisfactory  or  certain 
view.  I  should  much  like  to  have  the  speculations  of  one  so  calm, 
thoughtful,  and  observant  as  yourself,  as  to  the  future  after  the  instal- 
lation of  Wade.2  Will  we  be  allowed  in  the  adhering  States,  a  free 
election?  There  are  other  points  of  speculation  &  doubt. 

The  President  has  four  very  strong  men,  Mr.  Stanbury,3  Mr.  Ben  R. 
Curtis  (once  on  U.S.  Sup.  Court)  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Evarts,4  of  N.Y.,  and 
Judge  Black.5  These  are  immensely  superior  to  the  opposing  counsel. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  impeachment  be  once  carried  through,  the 
people  will  have  opened  a  new  chapter  in  their  political  history.  At 
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present,  however,  there  is  a  singular  apathy  in  the  public  mind.  It 
looks  as  if  nothing  could  rouse  them.  I  have  an  idea  that  there  is 
nothing  the  Radicals  can  do  that  will  arouse  them  to  resistance. 
Their  only  weapon  is  the  ballot,  to  be  used  if  permitted,  subject  to 
fraud  and  violence. 


xOn  February  21,  1868,  President  Johnson  issued  an  order  removing  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
from  office,  and  another  appointing  Gen.  Lorenzo  Thomas  secretary  of  war  ad  interim. 
Thomas  presented  the  order  to  Stanton,  who,  instead  of  offering  expected  resistance,  only 
asked  for  a  day  to  remove  his  personal  effects.  Foolishly,  Thomas  agreed,  whereupon  Stan- 
ton had  him  arrested  and  barricaded  himself  in  the  secretary's  office,  notifying  congress- 
ional leaders  of  what  had  happened.  On  February  24  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
a  resolution  impeaching  Andrew  Johnson  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Randall  and 
Donald,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  604-605. 

2Had  President  Johnson  been  removed  from  office,  Benjamin  Franklin  Wade  (1800-1878), 
of  Ohio,  president  pro  tempore  of  the  United  States  Senate,  would  have  become  president. 
Wade,  senator  from  1851  to  1869,  had  been  a  Whig  but  became  a  Republican  in  1856. 
Coarse  in  manner  and  speech,  the  patriotic  Wade  was  fiercely  antislavery  and  a  de- 
termined enemy  of  the  South.  He  was  a  harsh  critic  of  George  B.  McClellan  and  an  erst- 
while enemy  of  Lincoln.  A  violent  opponent  of  presidential  reconstruction  policies,  he 
sponsored  the  Wade-Davis  Manifesto  (1864),  which  stated  blatantly  the  right  of  Congress 
to  reconstruct.  When  it  became  apparent  that  Johnson  could  not  be  used  or  intimidated, 
Wade  helped  move  the  Radicals,  a  faction  in  which  he  was  a  leader,  to  attempt  the  im- 
peachment and  removal  of  Johnson — even  though  he  stood  to  gain  personally  should  the 
impeachment  process  succeed.  CDAB,  1121. 

3  Henry  Stanbery. 

4 William  Maxwell  Evarts  (1818-1901),  of  New  York,  lawyer  and  statesman,  was  a 
graduate  of  Yale  who  commenced  a  distinguished  legal  practice  in  1841.  His  first  public 
service  was  as  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York  (1849-1853).  He  chaired 
New  York's  delegation  to  the  1860  Republican  nominating  convention,  was  secretary  of  the 
Union  Defense  League,  and  used  his  powers  of  persuasion  to  convince  Great  Britain  that 
her  shipbuilders  should  not  construct  ships  for  the  Confederacy.  In  1867  he  was  a  member 
of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  New  York  constitutional  convention.  A  member  of  the 
Johnson  defense  in  the  1868  impeachment  proceedings,  Evart's  eloquence  is  sometimes 
credited  with  preventing  conviction.  From  July,  1868,  to  March,  1869,  he  was  Johnson's  at- 
torney general.  Later  he  was  President  Hayes's  secretary  of  state  (1877-1881)  and  a  U.S. 
senator  from  New  York  (1885-1889).  CDAB,  278-279. 

"Jeremiah  Sullivan  Black  (1810-1883),  lawyer,  jurist,  and  statesman,  was  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  became  a  lawyer  in  1820  and  gained  valuable  experience  as  deputy  at- 
torney general  of  his  county.  From  1842  to  1851  he  was  judge  of  common  pleas  and  from 
1851  to  1857  a  justice  of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court.  Appointed  attorney  general  by 
President  James  Buchanan,  Black  served  in  that  capacity  until  December,  1860,  when  he 
became  secretary  of  state.  A  Jacksonian  Democrat  in  politics,  he  defended  Buchanan's  poli- 
cies, denouncing  Douglas's  "squatter  sovereignty"  and  upholding  Kansas's  Lecompton 
Constitution.  When  the  administration  was  confronted  by  the  secession  crisis,  Black  ad- 
vised Buchanan  that,  while  the  executive  might  not  coerce  a  state,  it  was  his  duty  to  enforce 
the  laws  and  protect  U.S.  property.  The  president  followed  Black's  advice.  Black  opposed 
secession  and  tacitly  approved  prosecution  of  the  war,  but  he  denounced  the  government's 
arbitrary  actions  and  encroachments  upon  civil  rights.  Later  he  counseled  Andrew  Johnson 
and  represented  Samuel  J.  Tilden  before  the  commission  constituted  to  resolve  the  dispute 
surrounding  the  election  of  1876.  CDAB,  78. 
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Rutherford  County  Committee  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Rutherfordton,  N.C., 
March  20,  1868. 

We  have  been  assigned  the  pleasant  task  of  addressing  you  this 
note.  On  Tuesday,  the  17th  inst.  Gov.  Vance  addressed  not  less  than 
(2,000)  two  thousand  of  the  citizens  of  this  County,  in  a  speech, 
regarded  by  those  who  have  often  heard  him,  as  the  greatest  effort  of 
his  life.  [Vance's  effort]  has  had  a  telling  effect. 

There  is  a  universal  desire  that  you  should  visit  our  County,  at  such 
time  between  now  $c  the  election,  as  shall  suit  your  convenience,  and 
address  our  people. 

The  Conservatives  feel  very  greatly  encouraged  by  the  great  number 
of  changes  that  have  been  made  by  the  efforts  already  put  forth  in  this 
County. 

Be  pleased  to  inform  us,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  when  it  will 
suit  you  to  visit  our  County  &  address  our  people.  Give  us  10  days 
notice,  the  weather  favorable,  &  we  will  insure  you  a  crowd  of  (3,000) 
three  thousand.  There  is  a  feverish  desire  to  hear  you. 

The  people  here  are  wonderfully  stirred  up.  We  are  very  hopeful. 

Hoping  you  will  respond  favorably  to  our  request,  we  are  very 
respectfully, 

Your  old  friends,  etc. 
Jos.  L.  Carson,1  L.  L.  Deck,2 
L.  P.  Erwin,3  W.  L.  Twitty,4 
A.  G.  Logan,5  R.  A.  Shotwell,6 
T.  B.  Twitty,7  John  A.  Fagg,8 
.  John  Gilkey,9  Joseph  Baxter.10 


P.S.  We  were  appointed  a  Com.  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  and 
unanimously  directed  to  address  you  this  note  &  request  you  to 
address  our  people  as  above  indicated. 

Jos.  L.  Carson. 


\Joseph  L.  Carson  (1832-1875),  of  Rutherford  County,  was  an  attorney  and  public- 
minded  citizen.  He  was  district  solicitor  for  a  few  months  in  1874  and  served  his  county  in 
the  state  legislature.  Griffin,  History  of  Old  Tryon  and  Rutherford  Counties,  254. 

2L.  L.  Deck,  a  Democrat,  was  a  Rutherford  County  commissioner  in  the  1880s.  Griffin, 
History  of  Old  Tryon  and  Rutherford  Counties,  352. 
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3Lawson  Pinkney  Erwin  (1835-1901),  a  native  of  Lincoln  County  who  settled  in  Ruther- 
ford at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  a  journalist  and  frequent  local  officeholder.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  was  a  captain  in  the  Sixteenth  North  Carolina  Regiment.  Wounds  suffered  at  Fred- 
ericksburg forced  Erwin  to  withdraw  from  active  service  for  several  months,  but  he  became 
major  of  the  junior  reserves  and  organized  Erwin's  Brigade  late  in  the  war.  He  was  mayor 
of  Rutherfordton  (1866-1867)  and  register  of  deeds  (1878-1882  and  1886-1890).  In  1872  he 
bought  the  Rutherfordton  Vindicator  from  Captain  Randolph  Shot  well.  Griffin,  History  of  Old 
Tryon  and  Rutherford  Counties,  296. 

4  William  Lewis  Twitty  (1834-1898),  perhaps  the  first  graduate  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  from  Rutherfordton,  was  a  farmer,  surveyor,  and  teacher.  During  the  Civil  War 
he  was  an  officer  in  Avery's  Battalion,  earning  a  reputation  for  efficiency  and  courage.  He 
served  on  the  county  school  board  for  several  years.  Griffin,  History  of  Old  Tryon  and  Ruther- 
ford Counties,  304. 

5Albert  G.  Logan  (1811-1893)  was  a  progressive  farmer  and  master  cabinetmaker.  For 
several  years  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace.  He  represented  Rutherford  in  the  1848  General 
Assembly.  A  Democrat,  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1875.  Griffin,  History  of  Old  Tryon  and  Rutherford  Counties,  229;  Cheney,  North  Carolina 
Government,  317. 

6 Randolph  Abbott  Shotwell  (1844-1885),  a  native  of  Virginia,  became  associated  with 
North  Carolina  when  his  father,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  accepted  a  call  to  Rutherfordton 
in  1858.  At  the  time  young  Shotwell  was  in  school  in  Pennsylvania;  he  was  never  actually  a 
resident  of  North  Carolina  until  after  the  Civil  War.  As  soon  as  hostilities  began,  he  joined 
the  Eighth  Virginia  Regiment.  He  fought  in  several  battles  with  vigor  and  courage.  For  his 
gallant  actions  at  Gettysburg,  Shotwell  was  elevated  to  a  lieutenancy.  Captured  on  the  eve 
of  Cold  Harbor,  he  was  a  prisoner  first  at  Point  Lookout  and  later  at  Fort  Delaware.  Al- 
though he  read  law  at  various  times  after  the  war,  his  real  interests  lay  in  writing  and  in 
public  affairs.  For  about  two  years  he  was  associated  with  Stephen  D.  Pool  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  (New  Bern)  before  settling  in  Rutherfordton.  An  unsuccess- 
ful Conservative  candidate  for  membership  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1868,  he 
edited  the  Rutherfordton  Vindicator  and  established  the  Asheville  Citizen  in  the  last  years  of  the 
1860s.  After  returning  to  Rutherfordton  in  July,  1870,  he  became  cognizant,  as  were  many 
Conservatives,  of  the  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  the  area.  For  many,  the  Klan  had 
become  a  guise  to  justify  lawlessness.  In  May,  1871,  Shotwell  was  approached  by  Plato 
Durham  and  Lee  M.  McAfee  with  the  suggestion  that  he  become  head  of  the  Klan  in 
Rutherford  and  Polk  counties  so  that  the  "unjustified"  raids  of  the  Klan  might  be  curbed. 
Shotwell  reluctantly  agreed;  but,  upon  meeting  with  the  Klansmen  he  was  to  lead,  he 
found  that  he  was  viewed  as  a  spoilsport.  He  attended  one  Klan  meeting  and  was  never  ini- 
tiated; however,  because  of  his  extreme  Conservative  statements,  he  was  marked  for  pun- 
ishment by  the  Radical  element  in  North  Carolina.  On  July  5,  1871,  he  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned  without  any  concern  for  due  process.  Tried  in  Raleigh  before  a  U.S.  district 
judge  and  a  carefully  selected  jury,  Shotwell  was  convicted  for  his  alleged  role  in  the  "Klan 
conspiracy"  and  sentenced  to  six  years  in  prison  and  a  $5,000  fine.  He  was  promised 
freedom  if  he  implicated  highly  placed  Democrats,  especially  Zeb  Vance,  in  Klan  activities. 
Shotwell  rejected  this  offer  with  scorn  and  was  incarcerated  in  the  federal  penitentiary  in 
Albany,  N.Y.  He  received  an  unconditional  pardon  from  President  U.  S.  Grant  in  late  1872. 
The  source  of  his  pardon  was  significant,  since  Grant  could  hardly  be  called  the  friend  of 
Conservatives.  Shotwell  emerged  from  this  ordeal  of  political  persecution  unbowed.  For 
several  years  he  was  associated  with  D.  H.  Hill  in  the  publication  of  the  Southern  Home 
(Charlotte);  and,  during  this  period,  he  represented  Mecklenburg  County  in  the  1876  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  In  the  same  year  he  settled  in  Raleigh,  where  he  became  owner  and  editor 
of  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic.  He  was  appointed  state  librarian  shortly  before  his  death.  A 
passionate,  emotional  man  of  intense  prejudices,  he  typified  many  people,  flawed  by 
human  frailties,  who  lived  through  the  traumatic  years  of  Reconstruction.  Griffin,  History  of 
Old  Tryon  and  Rutherford  Counties,  343-344;  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  457. 
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7Theodoric  Birchett  Twitty  (1842-1909)  was  a  physician,  Confederate  hospital  steward, 
and  state  senator.  He  represented  Rutherford  County  in  the  General  Assemblies  of  1885, 
1889,  1891,  and  1893.  Griffin,  History  of  Old  Tryon  and  Rutherford  Counties,  295. 

8John  A.  Fagg  represented  Buncombe  County  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  1852  ses- 
sion and  Madison  County  in  the  1858  and  1860  sessions.  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government, 
321,  326,  328. 

9John  Gilkey,  of  Rutherford  County,  was  commissioner  to  run  the  county  lines  between 
Rutherford  and  McDowell  and  Rutherford  and  Polk  counties.  He  was  also  a  county  super- 
intendent of  common  schools  in  the  1840s.  Griffin,  History  of  Old  Tryon  and  Rutherford  Counties, 
221,  233. 

10Joseph  Baxter  has  not  been  identified. 


Guilford  County  Committee  to  William  A.  Graham     unc 

Greensboro  N.C. 
March  21st  1868 

In  behalf  of  the  great  mass  of  Conservative  people  of  Guilford 
County  we  most  respectfully  invite  you  to  attend  and  address 
meetings 

At  High  Point  April  9th 

Greensboro  April  10tn 

Gibsonville  April  11th 

We  expect  large  crowds  at  all  three  places  and  we  know  and  feel 
that  you  have  as  much  or  more  influence  in  directing  them  aright 
than  any  other  citizen  of  the  state. 

Please  answer  this  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Peter  Adams  Sr.1 
D.  F.  Caldwell 
Nereus  Mendenhall 
Samuel  Rankin  Jr.2 


1  Peter  Adams,  Greensboro  businessman  and  stagecoach  magnate,  served  Guilford  County 
in  the  General  Assemblies  of  1836,  1846,  1850,  1860,  and  1866.  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Govern- 
ment, 307,  315,  318,  327,  329,  334;  Arnett,  Greensboro,  143,  145. 

2Samuel  Rankin,  Jr.,  has  not  been  identified. 
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William  A.  Graham  to  Susan  Washington  Graham      a&h 

Charlotte 
March  23rd,  1868 

My  Dear  Wife 

I  telegraphed  you  today  of  the  death  of  my  sister.1  She  was  attacked 
on  Thursday,  up  to  which  time,  she  had  been  in  usual  health,  with 
violent  pain  in  the  stomach,  chest  &  arms.  The  paroxisms  being  very 
severe  for  12  hours.  After  relief  of  this  by  purgatives,  she  was  very 
prostrate,  and  suffered  from  great  nausea  till  she  expired  at  8  o'clock 
this  morning.  A  letter  from  Sophy2  met  me  at  Joseph's  on  Saturday 
informing  of  her  illness.  I  arrived  here  on  Sunday  about  1  o'clock.  She 
was  entirely  rational  Sc  so  continued  till  she  died;  answered  when 
spoken  to,  made  known  her  wants,  suffering  much  from  thirst,  but 
was  too  sick  to  converse  much.  Many  persons  came  to  the  house  to 
inquire  for  her;  few  went  into  the  room.  Ann  Jackson  &  myself  spent 
the  night  here,  but  her  little  Julia3  was  too  sick  with  croup  to  allow 
her  to  be  present  at  her  death,  which  was  witnessed  only  by  myself  & 
her  children  who  are  here.  Poor  things,  how  devoted  they  were  to 
her.  .  .  .  This  sad  &  painful  event  leaves  me  the  sole  survivor  of  twelve 
children,  no  one  of  whom  bore  towards  me  a  more  affectionate  heart 
than  she  whose  earthly  remains  are  now  before  me.  I  visited  Joseph's 
and  Wm's  families,  found  all  well  and  went  also  to  the  plantation  Sc 
made  arrangements  tolerably  satisfactory.  I  cant  write  more  now. 

Ever  Affectionately, 

[P.S.]  Dr.  Ives4  says  sister's  disease  was  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the 
heart  &  arterial  system. 


Violet  Winslow  Wilson  Graham  Alexander  (1799-1868),  of  Mecklenburg  County,  was 
the  widow  of  Dr.  Moses  Winslow  Alexander.  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants." 

2Mary  Sophia  Alexander  (1831-1916)  was  the  unmarried  daughter  of  the  deceased.  Clark, 
' '  Graham  Descendants . ' ' 

3Julia  Jackson  (1862-1889)  was  the  only  living  child  of  Anna  Morrison  Jackson  and 
Thomas  J.  ("Stonewall")  Jackson.  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants." 

4 Dr.  Ives  has  not  been  further  identified. 
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Margaret  L.  Long1  to  William  A.  Graham  UNC 

Concord, 
March  23rd,  1868 

Hearing  that  you  were  agent  for  the  Peabody  fund  in  N.C.,  I  write 
to  make  some  inquiries  about  it,  hoping  you  will  excuse  my  trespass- 
ing on  your  valuable  time. 

In  the  notices  I  have  seen  of  the  sums  assigned  to  certain  places, 
there  has  been  first  raised  some  large  sum  by  the  people  of  the  place 
for  the  education  of  the  poor.  If  such  is  always  required,  I  fear 
nothing  can  be  done  here.  But  there  are  a  large  number  of  children 
here,  at  least  one  hundred,  who  ought  to  be  taught,  some  orphans  and 
others  whose  parents  are  utterly  unable  to  educate  them,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  crops  and  pressure  of  the  times.  What  I  want  to  inquire  is 
this — is  there  any  provission  made  by  which  any  of  these  children 
could  be  educated  in  the  schools  here.  If  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  part 
of  that  fund  being  thus  appropriated,  I  would  consider  it  a  great 
kindness  if  you  would  let  me  know  what  steps  to  take,  for  our  school 
is  now  exceedingly  small,  and  I  could  command  the  services  of 
teachers  for  a  large  number  of  pupils. 

In  your  numerous  acquaintance  my  name  may  not  be  remembered, 
but  you  doubtless  remember  as  among  your  warmest  friends  that  of 
my  father,  Dr  C.  L.  Long.1 

Hoping  to  hear  when  convenient,  I  remain, 


xThe  Longs  have  not  been  further  identified. 


William  H.  Bailey  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Salisbury, 

March  24th.,  1868. 

My  Dear  Sir 

I  write  to  make  a  suggestion  to  you  concerning  the  testing  of  the 
Constitutionality  of  the  Reconstruction  Acts  in  view  of  the  probabil- 
ity that  the  decision  in  the  McArdle  case1  may  never  be  delivered. 
Indeed  I  doubt  whether  a  decision  in  that  case  would  necessarily  reach 
the  main  point. 
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But  the  late  so-called  Convention  it  seems  to  me,  has  paved  the  way 
for  a  case  which  must  necessarily  bring  into  decision  the  the  [sic]  con- 
stitutionality of  those  Acts,  for  they  have  passed  or  professed  to  pass  a 
tax  ordinance.  Now,  I  take  it,  that  taxes  cannot  be  levied  except  by  a 
de  facto2  legislature  of  a  belligerent  or  a  de  jure3  legislature  in  time  of 
peace — as  therefore  there  is  no  belligerency  existing,  the  tax  ordinance 
can  only  be  supported  upon  the  idea  that  the  Legislature  which 
imposed  it  is  a  constitutional  de  jure  body. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  if  you  should  concur  in  that  idea  that  per- 
haps you  could  induce  some  gentleman  whose  interests  in  that  regard 
are  sufficient  to  support  a  suit  say  Mr.  Cameron4  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  test. 

I  would  thank  you  for  your  view  touching  this  matter  of  such  vital 
importance  to  our  people. 


1  Ex  parte  McCardle  (1867)  involved  the  arrest  of  a  Mississippi  editor  by  military  authori- 
ties who  declined  to  surrender  him  upon  the  order  of  a  civilian  federal  judge.  Because  of 
rising  concern  among  the  justices  about  congressional  encroachment,  the  Supreme  Court 
delayed  rendering  a  decision.  On  March  27,  1868,  the  Congress  deprived  the  Court  of  juris- 
diction in  this  and  similar  cases.  At  stake  was  the  entire  congressional  scheme  for  recon- 
struction, which  required  that  military  jurisdiction  supercede  civilian  jurisdiction  in  cases 
arising  from  the  Reconstruction  Acts.  Randall  and  Donald,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  645. 

2"Actually  existing,  whether  with  or  without  right." 

3"By  right,  according  to  law." 

4  Paul  C.  Cameron. 


George  W.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Chapel  Hill  No  Car 
March  27th  1868 

My  dear  father, 

Your  letter  to  Robert  containing  the  sad  news  of  aunt  Violets  death 
was  received  yesterday.  It  took  us  all  by  surprise  as  we  had  not  even 
heard  of  her  illness.  It  is  quite  a  blow  to  her  family.  I  spoke  to  you  of 
having  our  clothes  made  by  Devlin  $c  Co.  Richmond  Va  when  I  was  at 
home  but  since  my  return  I  find  that  they  do  not  intend  to  send  an 
agent  out  here  this  spring  as  has  been  costomary  [sic]  heretofore.  I 
therefore  wrote  to  Andrews  8c  Co,  Raleigh,  to  ascertain  their  price  and 
I  find  that  I  can  purchase  them  cheaper  from  there  than  from  Rich- 
mond, and  judging  from  some  of  the  suits  that  I  have  seen  from  them 
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I  think  they  will  be  equel  [sic]  to  Devlins  both  in  material  and  fit.  If 
you  have  no  objection  Gus  Sc  myself  would  like  to  go  to  Raleigh  on 
Saturday  4th  April  so  he  can  take  our  measures. 

If  it  is  convenient  I  would  like  for  the  buggy  to  be  sent  for  us  on  the 
3rd  and  then  we  can  go  down  from  Hillsboro.  It  will  be  better  for  us 
to  go  down  then  than  any  other  time  during  the  session  for  we  will 
have  to  prepare  for  our  examinations  soon  after  that,  which  take  place 
the  latter  part  of  next  month.  We  can  leave  the  Hill  any  time  after  10 
o'clock  Friday  as  we  are  through  our  morning  recitations  by  that 
hour.  Please  say  to  mother  that  Robert  Sc  myself  will  be  glad  if  she 
will  send  down  the  things  he  wrote  for  last  week.  Robert  Sc  Gus  join 
me  in  love  to  the  family. 

Your  affectionate  son 


P.  F.  Pescud1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Raleigh 
March  30,  1868 

I  find  upon  further  Examination,  that  for  a  person  your  age  say  63 
no  rate  is  fixed,  but  from  a  calculation  I  have  made  I  think  your  full 
Premium  for  $10,000  Life  Policy  will  not  exceed  $800.  So  that  one 
half  being  loaned  you  @  6%  interest,  $400.  would  be  the  Cash  pay- 
ment. If  you  have  other  use  now  for  your  money,  I  can  give  you 
indulgence,  until  the  1st  May,  and  if  not  conveniant  then  to  pay  all, 
you  can  have  30  days  longer  on  any  balance,  and  I  will  protect  the 
policy  during  the  interim.  I  mention  this  as  a  majority  of  our  people 
have  immediate  use  for  their  funds  for  other  purposes,  and  I  wish  to 
be  accommodating. 

Now  the  Simple  question  for  you  to  solve  is — when  can  you  invest 
$400.  pr.  year  and  interest  on  that  sum,  which  seems  so  large  an 
amount  in  Cash  for  your  family  when  God  in  his  Providence  shall 
remove  you  by  death,  as  their  protector  and  supporter.  Should  you 
live  out  your  Expectancy  of  life,  say  12  years,  according  to  "Carlisle" 
you  will  have  paid  but  about  one  half  the  amt  of  the  Principal  Sc 
interest,  and  when  the  dividends  exceed  50%  there  is  no  interest 
required. 

By  this  evenings  mail  I  reed  copies  of  the  22nd  Annual  Statement 
of  the  Conn.  Mutual,  One  of  which  I  enclose. 
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My  applications  since  the  1st  of  January  exceed  $275,000,  and  a 
large  number  of  persons  are  now  trying  to  secure  policies. 

If  you  should  decline  to  apply,  I  should  like  to  secure  an  applica- 
tion from  other  children  of  yours. 


XP.  F.  Pescud  (d.  1884),  of  Raleigh,  was  a  leading  druggist.  As  this  letter  indicates,  he 
also  tried  selling  insurance  for  a  time.  Amis,  Historical  Raleigh,  195. 


Montraville  Patton1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Asheville,  N.C., 
March  30th.,  1868. 

Dear  Sir. 

I  have  just  heard,  that  you  spoke  of  coming  to  Buncombe,  when 
Gov.  Vance  came  to  aid  us  in  our  efforts  to  defeat  the  bastard  consti- 
tution formed  by  the  Mongrel  convention.  I  write  for  the  purpose  of 
urging  you  to  come.  I  have  conversed  with  many  of  your  old  friends 
and  supporters  and  they  all  express  a  great  desire  to  hear  you  on  the 
issues  of  the  day.  Let  me  urge  you  to  come.  Vance  has  an  appoint- 
ment on  the  9th.  of  April — and  I  think  there  will  be  a  large  crowd  out 
on  that  day.  The  Radicals  are  alarmed — and  we  are  anxious  to 
increase  the  alarm  and  to  show  them  the  ruin  that  will  flow  from  the 
ratification  of  the  so  called  convention.  Information  is  what  our  peo- 
ple need,  and  I  know  that  you  &  Vance  can  open  the  eyes  of  many — 
who  have  been  led  astray. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  get  the  people  to  understand — what  it  is  best 
for  them  to  do — as  we  have  so  many  dirty  white  negroes  going  about 
the  country  misrepresenting  every  thing.  The  agents  of  the  Military 
authorities  and  the  Freedman's  Bureau  are  laboring  earnestly  to 
strengthen  the  radical  party — because  their  support  depends  on  the 
success  of  the  Radicals.  Members  of  Congress  are  sending  out  docu- 
ments continually  to  mislead  the  ignorant — making  them  believe  that 
the  only  [way]  to  get  back  into  the  Union  is  to  sustain  Radicals  and 
radical  notions.  Our  people  do  not  read  as  much  as  they  did  before 
the  war — because  they  have  not  the  means  to  procure  the  news  and  of 
course  they  do  not  understand  what  is  doing  in  Congress  and  else 
where  to  take  away  their  liberties. 

Let  me  again  urge  you  to  come. 
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1Montraville  Patton,  of  Asheville,  was  a  prominent  merchant  who  represented  Bun- 
combe County  in  the  state  legislature  in  the  following  sessions:  1836,  1838,  1840,  1862,  1864, 
and  1874.  For  a  time  he  was  clerk  of  inferior  court,  Buncombe  County.  Cheney,  North  Caro- 
lina Government,  307-308,  310,  329,  331,  334,  455;  Foster  A.  Sondley,  A  History  of  Buncombe 
County,  North  Carolina  (Asheville:  Advocate  Printing  Company,  2  volumes,  1930),  II,  757. 


W.  Hamilton  Young,1  W.  W.  Young,2  R.  M.  Furman,3 

W.  L.  Cheatham*  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Henderson,  N.C. 
March  31st,  1868 

Dr.  Sir: 

The  Conservative  citizens  of  this  vicinity  propose  holding  a  mass 
meeting  on  the  17th  of  June  for  consultation  upon  the  grave  8c  vital 
issues  now  pending  before  the  country,  8c  for  the  purpose  of  Securing 
unanimity  of  feeling  8c  concert  of  action  at  the  approaching  election. 
As  a  committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  Securing  the  co-operation  8c 
counsel  of  those  fitted  by  experience,  wisdom,  8c  Sagacity  in  public 
affairs  to  advise  in  So  grave  a  juncture,  we  earnestly  invite  you  to 
attend  on  the  day  named,  &  beg  that  if  Compatible  with  your  duties 
elsewhere,  you  will  Signify  your  acceptance  of  this  invitation.  There 
will  be  a  barbecue. 

We  are  with  profound  respect, 

Yr.  Obt.  Servts. 


'William  Hamilton  Young  (1839-1885),  a  native  of  Henderson  County,  was  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  (1858),  a  lieutenant  in  the  Twenty-third  North  Carolina 
Regiment,  and  a  practicing  attorney.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  704;  Clark,  North  Carolina  Regi- 
ments, III,  288. 

2W.  W.  Young  has  not  been  identified. 

'Robert  McKnight  Furman  (1846-1904),  a  native  of  Louisburg,  attended  a  local 
academy  and  the  Norfolk  Military  Academy.  He  served  as  a  Confederate  officer,  1862-1865, 
as  his  health  permitted.  After  the  war  he  was  a  journalist  in  Henderson,  Asheville,  and 
Raleigh.  He  was  clerk  of  the  state  Senate,  1867-1893,  and  was  appointed  state  auditor  in 
1893— a  post  he  held  for  some  three  years.  John  Preston  Arthur,  Western  North  Carolina:  A 
History  from  1730  to  1913  (Raleigh:  Edwards  &  Broughton,  1914),  454;  Cheney,  North  Carolina 
Government,  435;  Biography  of  the  State  Officers  and  Members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 1893  (Raleigh:  Edwards  and  Broughton,  1893),  12. 

4W.  L.  Cheatham  has  not  been  identified. 
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Plato  Durham1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Shelby,  N.C., 
April  1st.,  1868. 

Governor, 

There  will  be  a  massmeeting  at  Lincolnton  on  13th.  inst.,  at 
Rutherfordton  on  15th.,  at  this  place  on  17th.,  &  at  Dallas,  Gaston 
Co.,  on  18.  As  one  of  the  Executive  Committee,  I  have  been  requested 
to  look  out  for  Speakers  for  these  occasions,  and  I  write  to  request  & 
to  urge  you  to  be  present.  It  has  already  been  announced  that  you  will 
be  here,  the  people  expect  you,  and  allow  me  to  say,  that  no  one  else 
can  have  half  so  much  influence  for  good  in  these  four  Counties. 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  Conveyance  from  Lincolnton 
to  the  other  points.  All  arrangements  will  be  made. 

Allow  me  again  to  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  for  your  presence 
here  on  these  occasions.  I  think  hundreds  &  perhaps  thousands  of 
votes  depend  upon  it. 

Please  answer  at  your  earliest  convenience. 


1  Plato  Durham  (1840-1875),  of  Cleveland  County,  had  served  the  Confederacy  as  a 
courier  and  then  captain  in  the  Twelfth  North  Carolina  Regiment.  After  the  war  Durham 
practiced  law  in  Shelby  and  represented  Cleveland  County  in  the  state  legislature  (1866, 
1868,  and  1869)  and  in  the  constitutional  conventions  of  1868  (where  he  led  a  small  group  of 
Conservatives  in  contesting  the  majority  Radicals  at  every  juncture)  and  1875.  He  was 
Grand  Chief  of  the  Cleveland  County  Klan  but  sought  to  disband  the  secret  organization 
when  rowdy  elements  began  to  use  it  for  lawless  purposes.  Among  those  in  Rutherford  and 
Cleveland  counties  arrested  for  Klan  activities,  Durham  was  cleared  and  subsequently 
worked  to  free  other  Klansmen  who  had  been  imprisoned.  Our  Heritage:  A  History  of  Cleve- 
land County  (Shelby:  Shelby  Daily  Star,  1976),  129-130;  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government, 
334,  448-449,  845,  874. 


William  A.  Graham  to  Rutherford  Committee1 


Hillsborough, 
April  1st.,  1868. 


Gentlemen 


Your  letter  of  the  20th.  ult.,  inviting  me  to  visit  Rutherford  and 
address  the  people  on  the  issues  pending  in  the  approaching  election, 
arrived  here  during  my  absence  from  home;  and,  since  my  return, 
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with  an  anxious  desire  to  accept,  I  have  delayed  an  answer  until  this 
time,  hoping  that  it  might  be  in  my  power  to  do  so,  and  to  appoint  a 
day. 

But  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  appointments  have  already  been 
made  for  me,  which,  with  a  few  engagements  of  business,  will  con- 
sume the  time  till  the  days  of  election. 

I  beg  the  people  of  Rutherford  and  the  adjacent  counties  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  part  of  the  population  of  the  State,  with  whom  I 
should  take  greater  interest  in  conferring  on  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  than  themselves;  and  if  time  permitted,  I  should  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  decline  a  compliance  with  their  wishes. 

The  Convention,  called  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  and 
which  has  sent  out  a  proposed  Constitution  for  the  consideration  of 
the  people,  has  been  very  sparing  in  its  allowance  of  time.  With  an 
injunction  in  the  Act,  that  not  less  than  thirty  days  should  be  given, 
the  Convention,  by  its  action,  would  appear  to  have  understood  this 
as  an  intimation,  that  no  more  than  thirty  days  should  be  permitted 
for  the  deliberations  of  the  people,  on  an  instrument  which  this  body 
was  more  than  sixty  days  in  framing,  and  which,  if  carried  into  effect, 
will  make  a  revolution  in  almost  every  essential  feature  of  the  State 
government.  The  Convention  of  1835,  called  by  the  people  of  the 
State  under  an  act  of  their  legislature,  and  which  proposed  a  few 
amendments  of  the  old  Constitution,  allowed  four  months  (from  July 
to  November)  for  the  examination  of  these  amendments  by  the  peo- 
ple, before  they  were  required  to  vote  on  their  ratification  or  rejec- 
tion. Such  was  the  example  of  Macon,  Gaston  and  their  great  com- 
peers; such  was  their  care  and  anxiety,  that  the  Constitution,  the 
fundamental  law,  in  all  its  parts,  should  have  the  approval  of  the 
sober  sense  of  the  people,  and,  if  not  approved,  that  their  work 
should  be  rejected.  And  had  the  recent  Convention  sprung  from  the 
people,  as  did  that;  had  the  majority  of  its  members  been  in  sympathy 
with,  and  dependent  on,  the  communities  they  professed  to  represent; 
had  they  expected  to  be  governed  by  the  regulations  and  to  bear  the 
burthens  they  were  making  provision  to  impose  on  others,  a  like 
extension  of  time,  and  regard  for  the  deliberate  sense  of  the  people, 
might  have  been  expected  from  them.  But,  instead  of  being  the  ser- 
vants of  the  people,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  popular  representatives 
of  the  whites,  who  have  always  exercised  the  powers  of  government 
heretofore,  they  were  far  more  the  servants  of  that  majority  in  Con- 
gress which  called  the  Convention  into  being,  upon  a  basis  of  consti- 
tuency never  authorized  by  the  governing  authority  of  the  State,  and 
more  solicitous  of  approbation  in  that  quarter,  than  among  the  free 
white  people  at  home.  But  as  if  to  complicate  affairs  and  confuse  the 
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popular  mind,  each  elector,  in  addition  to  voting  for  or  against  the 
Constitution,  is  required,  at  the  same  time,  to  vote  for  some  forty  or 
more  officers  under  the  State  government,  and  for  members  of  the 
Legislature,  and  Representatives  in  Congress.  A  negative  vote  in  this 
condition  of  the  matter  is  prompted,  not  only  as  a  rebuke  for  the 
denial  of  time  necessary  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  changes 
proposed,  as  well  as  to  cut  off  the  many  new,  unnecessary  and  expen- 
sive offices  it  is  sought  to  establish. 

On  looking  into  the  Constitution  offered  for  adoption,  the  objec- 
tions are  so  numerous  and  decisive,  that  it  is  impossible  to  particular- 
ize them  all  in  the  brief  space  of  a  letter.  I  am  gratified  to  see  that  this 
task  is  being  well  performed  in  the  discussions  of  the  public  press  and 
orally.  I  beg  leave  to  bring  to  your  attention  one  of  these  objections 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been  publicly  commented  on. 

Article  VI,  section  2,  reads  as  follows: 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  provide  from  time 
to  time  for  the  registration  of  all  electors,  and  no  person  shall  be 
allowed  to  vote  without  registration,  or  to  register  without  first  taking 
an  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  North  Carolina,  not 
inconsistent  therewith." 

Here  is  a  provision  which  deprives  every  citizen  of  the  State  of  his 
birthright  as  an  elector,  until  he  shall  reestablish  his  title  to  it  by  an 
oath,  and  that  an  oath  which  no  conscientious  man  can  take.  No  per- 
son shall  be  allowed  to  vote  without  registration,  nor  be  registered 
without  first  taking  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
North  Carolina  not  inconsistent  therewith. 

When  was  an  oath  of  any  kind  ever  before  required  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  voting?  Men  who  were  appointed  to  office  and  were  required 
to  take  part  in  administering  the  Government  in  any  of  its  depart- 
ments were  very  properly  required  to  take  an  oath  of  office,  as  well  as 
the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
State;  but  no  oath  was  ever  required  of  an  elector  as  a  condition  of  his 
right  to  vote.  As  the  natives  of  the  State  arrived  at  years  of  majority, 
they  acquired  the  right  to  vote  on  paying  a  trifling  tax,  as  they 
became  competent  to  make  a  contract,  by  mere  age  and  residence;  and 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  them  have  lived  and  died  without  ever 
taking  any  oath,  unless  called  to  testify  in  a  Court  of  Justice.  It  was  in 
this  sense  that  our  people  rejoiced  in  the  idea,  so  opportunely 
expressed  by  St.  Paul  on  a  memorable  occasion,  that  they  were  "free 
born."   This   Constitution   proposes   that  hereafter   they   shall   only 
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acquire  this  privilege  by  being  sworn.  If  the  oath  were  merely  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States,  while  it 
would  be  an  innovation,  and  a  useless  multiplication  of  oaths,  to  the 
detriment  of  religion  and  morality,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  it, 
in  point  of  conscience.  But  is  it  not  the  most  ridiculous  of  all  absurdi- 
ties to  require  a  man  to  be  sworn  to  support  all  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State?  Laws  are  public  or  private,  criminal  or  civil, 
and,  in  this  country,  constitutional  or  unconstitutional.  The  statutes 
of  the  United  States,  independently  of  the  laws  of  nations,  admiralty, 
common  law,  and  equity,  as  adopted  by  the  Constitution  or  by  acts  of 
Congress,  fill  more  than  a  dozen  heavy  volumes;  and  the  laws  of  the 
State,  embracing  the  common  law  of  England  in  law  and  equity,  are 
far  more  voluminous.  Either  is  the  study  of  a  learned  profession  for  a 
life  time.  Yet  every  man,  as  a  condition  of  being  restored  to  his  birth- 
right in  the  elective  franchise,  is  to  take  wholesale  oath  to  support  all 
the  laws  of  both  these  Governments.  Who  will  swear  that  he  will 
never  break  the  peace,  no  matter  on  what  provocation,  that  he  will 
always  keep  his  fence  five  feet  high  in  crop  season,  that  he  will  never 
break  a  contract,  or  trespass  on  the  lands  of  his  neighbor,  even  by 
cutting  a  riding  switch?  Who  ought  to  be  required  to  swear  to  any 
such  nonsense?  In  what  respect  will  oaths,  "being  most  solemn 
appeals  to  Almighty  God  as  the  Omniscient  Witness  of  truth,  and  the 
just  and  Omnipotent  Avenger  of  falsehood," — in  what  respect  will 
oaths  be  held  among  a  people  who  will  bring  them  into  ridicule  and 
contempt,  by  swearing  as  this  Constitution  requires?  Will  it  not  be 
true,  as  affirmed  in  one  of  the  veto  messages  of  the  President,  that  we 
have  been  humiliated  to  degradation  and  then  laughed  at  for  the 
quietude  of  the  submission? 

I  have  not  leisure  to  pursue  this  topic,  nor  to  notice  the  numerous 
other  objections  to  the  document  sent  forth  for  the  consideration  of 
the  people;  its  extravagance  of  expenditure,  its  heavy  exactions  in  the 
way  of  taxation,  its  changes  in  our  judicial  system,  multiplication  of 
offices,  etc.,  etc. 

My  most  earnest  recommendation  is  to  reject  it. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  with  great  respect, 

Your  O'bt  Serv't, 

(To  Messrs.  J.  L.  Carson,  L.  L.  Deck,  L.  P.  Erwin,  W.  H.  Miller,2  etc., 
Committee) 


xFrom  the  Hillsborough  Recorder,  April  15,  1868. 

2William  H.  Miller  (1810-1886),  of  Rutherford  County,  served  as  quartermaster  on  the 
staff  of  the  Third  Regiment  in  the  Cherokee  Indian  Removal.  In  1861  he  was  elected  a  lieu- 
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tenant  in  Company  G,  Sixteenth  North  Carolina  Regiment,  but  he  did  not  serve  actively 
because  of  age.  Griffin,  History  of  Old  Tryon  and  Rutherford  Counties,  226. 


M.  W.  Leach1  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

High  Point, 
April  2nd.,  1868. 

Since  I  came  here  to-day,  I  have  heard  many  of  the  First  Class  Citi- 
zens of  the  place  express  great  anxiety  for  you  to  be  here  at  the  great 
Mass  meeting  the  9  Inst,  to  honor  us  with  a  speech. 

I  write  this  at  the  request  of  several  gentlemen.  They  all  say  you  are 
the  man  for  the  place. 

I  never  was  a  candidate  for  public  favor,  but  feel  more  anxiety 
about  the  next  Election  than  all  heretofore.  It  seems  to  me  we  are 
ruined  if  the  Constitution  is  Ratified — do  come. 

Very  respectfully, 


Colonel  Martin  Washington  Leach  (1806-1869)  was  an  older  brother  of  James  Madison 
Leach.  In  1851  Leach  married  Sallie  Alston  Mangum,  daughter  of  Willie  Person  Mangum. 
Leach  had  extensive  property  and  business  interests  in  Randolph  County.  Ashe,  Biographi- 
cal History,  V,  256-257. 


Joseph  G.  Morrison1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 


Charlotte  N.C. 
April  3rd  68 


My  dear  Uncle, 


I  will  leave  for  California  about  the  18th  of  this  month,  and  will 
thank  you  to  send  letters  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Stanley,2  and  any 
others  you  may  think  of,  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

I  wish  I  could  visit  you  before  leaving,  but  will  be  too  busily 
engaged  to  do  so. 

Present  my  kindest  regards  to  Aunt  Susan  &  each  of  the  family. 


Graham's  nephew  Joseph  Graham  Morrison  (1842-1904),  adjutant  of  the  Fifty-seventh 
North  Carolina  Regiment,  was  aide  to  General  Jackson  and  later  to  Robert  F.  Hoke.  He 
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lost  a  foot  at  Petersburg.  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants";  Clark,  North  Carolina  Regiments, 
III,  427. 

2  Edward  Stanly. 


Gabriel  Johnston1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Williamston  N.C. 
April  3rd  1868 

Since  I  last  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you  I  have  been  residing  in 
Williamston  supporting  myself  principally  by  instructing  in  the 
Classics. 

The  condition  of  my  mother's  family  required  that  I  should  do 
more,  beside,  my  father's  affairs  were  not  settled  before  he  died;  urged 
on  by  these  incentives,  I  feel  as  one  who  while  he  smarts  under  the 
galling  spur  is  yet  unable  to  put  forth  his  strength. 

Your  friendship  for  my  father  emboldens  me  to  seek  your  counsel.  I 
would  prefer  such  a  position  as  would  enable  me  to  continue  the 
study  of  law,  such  a  one  as  the  remodeled  University  may  afford. 

My  mother  in  her  letters  has  repeatedly  alluded  to  Your  kindness  in 
writing  to  her  Sc  the  feeling  interest  evinced  in  your  letters  is  cheering 
to  her  and  will  always  be  greatfully  remembered  by  his  children. 

We  are  confident,  sir,  that  our  interest  in  the  Will  Case  will  be 
judiciously  looked  after  while  in  Your  hands.  Col.  Moore2  advised  me 
to  persuade  me  to  appear  on  the  opposite  side  in  Ecquity  which  I 
have  not  done  nor  do  I  intend  to  do  unless  you  counsel  me  to  do  the 
same. 


Gabriel  Johnston  (1842-1893),  a  native  of  Edenton,  was  a  student  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  1859-1861.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  823. 

2  Presumably  John  Wheeler  Moore. 
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G.  M.  Whiteside,1  R.  A.  Shotwell,  and  L.  P.  Erwin  to 

William  A.  Graham  UNC 

[with  enclosure] 

Rutherfordton,  N.C., 
April  3rd.,  1868. 

Dear  Sir 

We  the  committee  of  correspondence  for  the  conservative  committee 
of  Rutherford  County  have  been  directed  to  invite  you  to  be  present 
and  address  our  people  at  a  grand  conservative  Mass  meeting  to  be 
held  at  Rutherfordton  on  the  15th.  inst.  We  hope  you  will  find  it 
convenient  to  be  present.  Please  inform  us  of  your  acceptance  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 

Yours  truly 


George  Martin  Whiteside  (1839-1880),  of  Rutherfordton,  was  an  attorney  and  a  firm 
Democrat.  A  Confederate  veteran  of  limited  service,  he  was  a  state  senator,  winning  a  spe- 
cial election  in  January,  1870,  and  the  regular  election  later  in  the  year.  Griffin,  History  of 
Old  Tryon  and  Rutherford  Counties,  320. 


[Enclosure] 
GRAND  MASS  MEETING  AND  BARBECUE! 


To  be  held  in  Rutherfordton,  N.C. 
April  15th.,  1868. 


The  Conservative  Party  of  Rutherford  County  will  hold  a  Mass 
Meeting  and  Barbecue,  in  Rutherfordton  on  the  15th.  of  April,  1868. 
The  following  distinguished  gentlemen  are  engaged  to  be  present  on 
the  occasion,  and  address  the  people: 

Hon.  Thomas  S.  Ashe,  the  Conservative  Candidate  for  Governor; 
Ex-Govs.  Wm.  A.  Graham,  Thos.  Bragg,  Z.  B.  Vance;  Hons.  Josiah 
Turner,  J.  M.  Leach;  Judge  Osborne,1  Col.  E.  D.  Hall;2  besides 
other  speakers. 

Speaking  to  commence  at  half  past  9  o'clock.  The  Ladies  are  espe- 
cially invited  to  attend. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conservative  Party, 
held  in  Rutherfordton  on  the  1st.  day  of  April,  1868,  the  following 
proceedings  were  had: 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  gentlemen  be  appointed  a 
Committee  to  procure,  by  contribution,  in  their  respective  neighbor- 
hoods, cooked  provisions  for  a  Mass  Meeting  and  Barbecue,  to  be 
held  in  Rutherfordton,  on  the  15th.  instant:3 

L.  F.  Melton,  James  Andrews,  J.  A.  Forney,  Nathan  Young,  M.  H. 

Kilpatrick,  E.  L.  Taylor,  Lewis  Lollar,  E.  M.  Gray,  W.  L.  Jones,  J.  H. 

McKinney,  Thos.   McKinney,  J.   L.   McDowell,  Jos.   Harris,  Moses 

Simmons,  Thos.  Wilkins,  James  Goode,  Clayton  Goforth,  Amos  Har- 

rill,  Robt.  Taylor,  W.  C.  Depriest,  W.  P.  Carson,  Jos.  Baxter.  R.  O. 

Ledbetter.  J.  B.  Morris,  E.  M.  Lynch,  James  Hunt,  Pink  Fortune,  J.  O. 

Waters,  Wm.  Packard,  Jason  Withrow,  Elijah  Sweezy,  J.  W.  Davis, 

Thos.  Withrow,  Capt.  J.  Wood,  W.  A.  Tanner,  L.  P.  Erwin,  J.  A. 

Fagg,  Wm.  Rucker,  T.  W.  Whiteside,  Wm.  Davenport,  Mat.  Koone, 

Geo.  Flack. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  Committee  be  requested  to  meet  in 
Rutherfordton  on  Friday,  the  10th.  instant,  for  consultation,  and 
other  arrangements. 

On  motion,  the  following  named  gentlemen  were  appointed  a 
Committee  on  Correspondence:  G.  M.  Whiteside,  R.  A.  Shotwell,  L.  P. 
Erwin. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  gentlemen  be  appointed  a 
Committee  of  Arrangement:  Dr.  J.  L.  Rucker,  J.  W.  Clarke,  G.  W. 
Sutte,  J.  A.  Hague,  Dr.  J.  W.  Harris,  Jas.  Carrier,  E.  Albright,  Jas. 
Davis,  W.  A.  Tanner,  W.  L.  Jones,  Wm.  Rucker,  J.  A.  Miller,  K.  B. 
Miller,  Jos.  Hampton,  Dr.  J.  Jones,  Moses  Simmons,  J.  U.  Whitesides. 

On  motion,  the  following  named  gentlemen  were  appointed  a 
Finance  Committee:  J.  A.  Fagg,  Daniel  May,  L.  F.  Melton,  J.  C. 
Draughn. 

On  motion,  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  our  friends  in  the  adjoining  Counties  of  Polk, 
Henderson,  McDowell  and  Cleveland,  be  respectfully  invited  to  join 
us  on  the  occasion. 

On  motion,  the  Committee  adjourned. 

By  order  of  the  Committee. 

J.  L.  Carson, 


Sees. 


L.  P.  Erwin 
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^James  Walker  Osborne. 

2Edward  Dudley  Hall  (1823-1896),  of  Wilmington,  was  a  member  of  the  Commons  in 
1846  and  the  state  Senate  from  1864  to  1867.  Hall  served  in  the  forces  of  the  Confederacy 
and  prior  to  receiving  a  disabling  wound  in  1864  had  acquired  a  reputation  as  an  excellent 
officer — colonel  of  the  Forty-sixth  North  Carolina  Regiment.  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Govern- 
ment, 315,  330,  332,  334;  Clark,  North  Carolina  Regiments,  III,  72-73;  James  Sprunt,  Chronicles 
of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  1660-1916  (Raleigh:  Edwards  and  Broughton,  Second  Edition,  1916), 
305-306. 

3No  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify  all  the  men  listed  on  committees  in  this  docu- 
ment; nevertheless,  a  listing  of  Conservatives  from  Rutherfordton  and  surrounding  areas 
has  obvious  historic  value.  Of  the  many  such  invitations  that  Graham  received,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  include  only  selected  typical  ones. 


Rufus  King  Garland1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Washington,  Ark., 
April  4th.,  1868. 

A  short  time  since  a  copy  of  your  Address,  delivered  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  of  your  State  came  directed  to  my  brother  at  this 
place.  My  Brother's2  home  is  Little  Rock.  I  opened  the  envelope 
enclosing  the  Address,  and  upon  examining  it,  I  was  so  much  pleased 
with  it  that  I  have  concluded  to  keep  it,  for  another  reading  and  a 
future  reference.  Would  you  do  me  the  kindness  to  forward  another  to 
my  brother  at  Little  Rock,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  please  him,  and  I  feel 
that  I  have  transgressed  unless  I  can  make  amends  in  this  way. 

Our  election  is  just  over  here  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Radical 
Constitution.  We  defeated  the  Constitution  by  a  clear  majority  of  4  or 
5  thousand  under  very  adverse  circumstances,  but  the  Radicals  by 
their  counting  claimed  to  have  carried  it,  and  as  we  are  entirely  help- 
less we  expect  to  have  to  give  it  up  to  them,  after  making  out  the 
correct  vote  and  submitting  it  to  the  General  of  the  Dep.  for  his 
inspection.  They  have  perpetrated  frauds  upon  us  too  numerous  and 
gross  to  bear  recital. 

Our  only  hope  now  (we  feel)  for  the  overthrow  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion plans  of  Congress,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Government  under 
the  Constitution,  with  a  full  admission  in  the  Union  of  the  Southern 
States,  must  consist  in  a  complete  reaction  in  the  Northern  mind  in 
their  next  popular  election. 

We  here  have  acted  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty  in  trying  to 
encourage  that  movement,  and  if  we  can  only  show  that  fraud  has 
been  used  by  our  opponents  to  secure  their  ends,  I  suppose  it  will 
tend  to  aggravate  the  popular  indignation  against  them. 

With  a  steady  hope  (against  great  odds)  of  our  ultimate  triumph. 
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^ufus  King  Garland,  Jr.  (1830-1886),  a  native  of  Tennessee  who  settled  in  Arkansas,  was 
a  farmer,  lawyer,  and  itinerant  Methodist  preacher.  He  was  a  Whig  until  1860,  when  he  be- 
came a  Democrat.  A  colonel  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  he  fought  in  the  Arkansas  cam- 
paigns of  1863.  He  was  elected  to  the  Confederate  Congress  by  a  military  vote  since  most  of 
Arkansas  was  under  Federal  control.  In  his  congressional  service  (1864-1865)  Garland  con- 
sistently opposed  the  policies  of  the  Davis  administration.  In  1882  he  ran  for  governor  as  a 
Greenbacker  but  was  defeated.  Wakelyn,  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Confederacy,  198. 

2Augustus  Hill  Garland. 


Samuel  Lander1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Davenport  Female  College, 
Apr.  17,  1868 
Lenoir,  N.C. 

I  am  in  correspondence  with  Rev.  Dr.  B.  Sears,  in  the  hope  of  securing 
an  appropriation  from  the  Peabody  Fund  in  behalf  of  the  institution 
over  which  I  have  the  honor  to  preside.  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  I  have 
never  been  favored  with  a  personal  acquaintance  with  you;  and,  in  lieu 
thereof,  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  either  of  my  friends,  Rev.  C.  H.  Wiley, 
Col.  W.  Bingham,  Prof.  H.  H.  Smith,  or  Mr.  W.  J.  Palmer,2  for  informa- 
tion of  my  character  as  a  teacher  or  as  a  man.  My  late  brother,  William 
Lander,3  though  formerly  opposed  to  your  political  views,  always,  of 
course,  had  the  highest  opinion  of  your  personal  worth  and  sagacious 
statesmanship.  But  I  digress. 

I  have  proposed  to  Dr.  Sears  that,  if  he  will  make  a  donation  of  a 
respectable  amount  (say)  one  thousand  dollars,  I  will  donate  an  equal 
amount  by  furnishing  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  fund  their  board  and 
tuition  at  half  rates;  provided  he  will  give  me  the  selection  of  the 
beneficiaries.  If  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Fund  to  expend 
any  part  of  it  in  Western  North  Carolina,  I  conceive  that  our  Institution 
presents  several  unusual  reasons  for  its  selection  as  the  instrument  of 
distributing  the  benefit.  I  will  mention  some  of  our  advantages:  — 
Mountain  air  and  water,  giving  health  and  vigor;  Mountain  scenery, 
contributing  to  elevate  the  thoughts  and  feelings;  Comparative  seclu- 
sion, securing  freedom  from  distracting  occurrences;  Distance  from 
market,  ensuring  cheapness  in  board  and  tuition;  Unusually  close  hab- 
its of  study  on  the  part  of  our  present  pupils;  and  a  system  of  grading 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  secure  the  continuance  of  these  habits.  Besides 
these  peculiar  advantages,  we  claim  the  possession  of  all  the  essential 
features,  in  the  way  of  excellent  buildings,  capacious  and  beautiful 
grounds,  a  fine  young  orchard  and  vineyard,  sufficient  apparatus, 
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library,   reading-room   &c,  all   of  which  are   in  course  of  constant 
improvement,  as  occasion  demands  and  our  ability  permits. 

But  I  am  interfering  with  my  object  by  wearying  you  with  my  details. 
Any  influence  you  may  feel  to  exert  in  behalf  of  my  proposition  will  be 
highly  appreciated,  thankfully  acknowledged,  and,  as  I  humbly  trust, 
not  entirely  misdirected. 


xDr.  Samuel  Lander  (1833-1904)  was  the  son  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Lander  (1793-1864), 
an  Irish  immigrant  who  came  to  America  in  1818,  settling  first  in  Boston  and  then  moving 
to  North  Carolina  about  1824.  Dr.  Lander  was  graduated  from  Randolph-Macon  College 
in  1853  and  taught  at  Catawba  College,  Olin  Academy,  Randolph-Macon,  and  Greensboro 
College.  He  became  president  of  High  Point  Normal  School  in  1859.  In  1867  Lander,  an  or- 
dained and  active  pastor  in  the  Methodist  church,  was  elected  president  of  Davenport  Col- 
lege. Later,  he  was  president  of  Williamston  Female  College  (1873-1904).  During  the  Civil 
War  (1863)  he  established  and  operated  the  Lincolnton  Seminary.  When  Gen.  John  C. 
Palmer's  Federal  troops  marched  into  Lincolnton,  it  was  said  that  Palmer  restrained  his 
men  from  inflicting  severe  damage  on  the  town  because  both  Palmer  and  Lander  were 
members  of  the  Masonic  Order.  Sherrill,  Annals  of  Lincoln  County,  174,  178,  182,  196,  294-298. 

2W.  J.  Palmer  has  not  been  identified. 

3 William  Lander  (1817-1868)  was  born  in  County  Tipperary,  Ireland.  Son  of  the  Rev- 
erend Samuel  and  Eliza  Ann  Lander,  William  Lander  was  educated  at  the  Lincolnton 
Academy  and  at  Cokesbury  College,  S.C.  He  studied  law  with  Col.  James  R.  Dodge  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839.  He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1852  and 
elected  state  solicitor  in  1853,  a  post  he  resigned  in  1862  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
federate Congress.  In  1860  he  debated  with  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  Vance  supporting  the  Bell- 
Everett  ticket  and  Lander  supporting  the  Democratic  ticket.  Lander  was  reputed  to  be  a 
brilliant  lawyer  and  an  eloquent  orator.  Sherrill,  Annals  of  Lincoln  County,  197-200. 


William  N.  H.  Smith  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Murfreesboro,  N.C., 
April  18th.  1868. 

Your  letter  of  the  13th.  inst.  is  this  moment  received,  and  I  am 
exceedingly  gratified  by  the  information  it  contains. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  Counties  of  Washington  and  Martin, 
in  each  of  which  with  others  I  have  addressed  the  people.  The  people 
are  very  much  united,  both  in  their  determination  to  vote  against  the 
Constitution,  and  for  the  nominees  on  the  Conservative  ticket,  and 
their  spirits  are  buoyant  and  hopeful.  I  wish  I  could  have  had  your 
letter  and  cheered  our  friends  with  the  opinion  you  express  as  to  the 
issue.  They  have  full  confidence  in  your  calm  and  considerate  judg- 
ment. Littlefield,1  French,2  Sc  Co.,  have  used  menace  more  freely  than 
argument,  but  they  mistake  the  character  of  the  people  of  the  State  in 
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believing  them  capable  of  being  coerced  into  action  in  opposition  to 
their  honest  convictions.  Holden  and  Rodman,  as  politicians,  and  the 
exceeding  small  material  of  the  Judicial  nominations  are  doing  much 
to  defeat  the  whole  business. 


1  Milton  Smith  Littlefield  (1830-1899),  Union  general  and  "Prince  of  Carpetbaggers,"  was 
a  native  of  New  York  who  lived  in  Michigan  and  Illinois  before  the  Civil  War.  He  rose  from 
captain  to  brevet  brigadier  general,  gaining  citations  for  his  actions  at  Pittsburg  Landing 
and  Shiloh.  A  business  promoter  with  close  ties  to  leading  Republicans  and  northern  finan- 
ciers, Littlefield  moved  to  North  Carolina  in  1867,  where  he  became  state  chairman  of  the 
Union  League  and  Republican  lobbyist  for  all  party  projects  during  the  administration  of 
W.  W.  Holden,  1868-1870.  Allegedly  he  paid  $240,000  in  bribes  to  state  legislators  and  re- 
ceived a  five  percent  fee  for  securing  a  multimillion-dollar  state  bond  issue  for  several  North 
Carolina  railroads.  In  1869  he  and  George  Swepson,  a  leading  Democratic  banker  and  rail- 
road promoter,  joined  in  a  scheme  to  gain  control  of  three  Florida  railroads,  using  the 
bonds  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad  as  security.  Neither  man  was  convicted  of 
fraud,  but  their  actions  reveal  much  about  the  reconstruction  process  in  the  South.  Roller 
and  Twyman,  Encyclopedia  of  Southern  History,  728-729. 

2John  Robert  French  (1819-1890),  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  was  a  journalist  for  most 
of  his  life.  He  edited  papers  in  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Ohio,  and  Idaho.  A  member  of  the 
Ohio  legislature  (1858  and  1859  sessions),  he  was  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  Treasury 
Department  by  Salmon  P.  Chase.  In  1864  Lincoln  appointed  French  to  a  board  of  direct- 
tax  commissioners  for  North  Carolina,  with  offices  in  Edenton.  He  soon  became  involved  in 
politics  and  was  a  leading  Republican.  He  served  in  the  convention  of  1868  and  was  elected 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  a  position  he  held  from  July  6,  1868,  to  March  3, 
1869.  From  1869  to  1879  he  was  sergeant  at  arms  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Biographical  Directory  of 
Congress,  916;  Congressional  Globe,  Fortieth  Congress,  Third  Session,  1868-1869,  Appendix,  3, 
146-149;  Daily  Sentinel  (Raleigh),  January  8,  1868;  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina, 
281,  367,  375. 


C.  B.  Riddick1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Kittrell's  Springs  Female  College  Kittrell's  Springs,  N.C. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Riddick,  President  Apr  23  1868 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Graduating  Class  of  this  Institution,  that  you 
shall  confer  their  Diplomas.  I  do  hope,  most  sincerely,  that  you  will 
be  able  to  be  present  on  the  occasion.  There  would  be  required  but 
few  remarks,  as  we  are  hoping  to  have  Gov.  Wise  deliver  the  Annual 
Address.  We  are  struggling  hard  to  build  up  a  great  school  at  this 
place,  &  thus  far  our  success  has  been  wonderful. 

We  want  your  presence.  It  will  help  us.  Do  come,  if  you  can. 


1  Except  for  the  internal  evidence  that  the  Reverend  C.  B.  Riddick  was  president  of  the 
Kittrell  Springs  Female  College,  no  information  about  him  has  been  found. 
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Robert  D.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Chapel  Hill 
April  28th  1868 

Dear  Father 

I  write  to  ask  your  advice  as  to  taking  some  stock  in  the  "Western 
Rail  Road  Company"  (from  Fayetteville  to  Egypt).  Dr.  Emery1  of  this 
place  has  Fifteen  Shares,  (a  copy  of  draft  of  which  I  enclose),  which 
he  offers  for  my  3  yr  old  horse,  Morgan,  and  bridle  and  saddle  and  his 
(E's)  expenses  to  Brother  Joe's  and  back,  say  about  $15.  or  $20.00. 
You  will  see  from  the  date  that  it  was  bought  during  the  war.  I  pre- 
ferred to  let  the  sorrel  mare  go  that  William  has,  but  he  will  not  take 
a  blind  animal.  I  will  mail  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kemp  P.  Battle  this  evening 
asking  if  the  Shares  of  that  Road  bring  anything  at  all  at  the  Brokers' 
in  Raleigh.  George,  I  believe,  has  written  you  that  we  will  be  ready  to 
leave  here  on  Saturday  next.  We  stand  the  last  examination  tomorrow 
morning  on  the  last  of  Kent's  Commentaries.  The  Radicals  seem  to 
have  full  sway  in  North  Carolina  for  the  present.  Sol.  Pool2  is  under- 
stood to  aspire  to  the  office  of  President  of  U.N9C?  George  and  Gus 
join  me  in  love  to  you  and  Mother. 

Your  Aff  Son 


Probably  this  was  Thomas  R.  Emery,  a  native  of  New  Bern  who  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  1855-1856,  and  later  became  a  physician.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  185. 

2  Solomon  Pool  (1832-1901 ),  of  Pasquotank  County,  a  brother  of  John  Pool,  was  a  product 
of  the  planter  class.  In  1853  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  In  the 
same  year  he  began  two  decades  of  service  to  his  alma  mater.  He  was  tutor,  1853-1860;  ad- 
junct professor,  1860-1867;  and  president,  1869-1874,  although  the  university  was  closed  sev- 
eral years  during  that  time.  Cyclopedia  of  Eminent  and  Representative  Men  of  the  Carolinas  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  (Madison,  Wis.:  Brant  &  Fuller,  2  volumes,  1892;  Reprint  Edition,  Spar- 
tanburg: Reprint  Company,  1973),  II,  401-402;  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina, 
625-628. 


James  Graham  Ramsay1  to  William  A.  Graham        unc 

Palermo, 

Rowan  County,  N.C., 

April  30th.,  1868. 

Not  having  been  able,  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  my  profes- 
sional engagements,  to  hear  you  speak,  at  any  of  your  appointments 
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during  your  recent  Canvass  of  the  State,  I  write  to  express  my  regret 
for  the  same;  as  well  as  to  explain  to  one  whose  friendship  and  esteem 
I  so  much  regard,  the  reasons  for  not  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
recent  election. 

Owing  to  the  fact  of  having  given  so  much  of  my  time  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  the  past,  and  also  to  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  my  property  by 
the  war,  I  am  compelled,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  look  closely  to  my 
private  interests,  now  almost  entirely  identified  with  the  practice  of 
my  profession.  This  I  have  found  incompatible  with  that  absence 
from  home,  even  to  go  to  my  County  town — seventeen  miles 
distant — which  engageing  in  political  discussions  requires. 

Our  recent  contest  of  arms  was,  in  my  opinion,  begun  in  rebellion. 
Failing  of  success,  it  failed  of  being  considered  revolution.  Our  sur- 
render, being  compulsory,  involved  the  consequences  of  defeat. 
Indeed  I  know  of  no  issue,  however  suddenly  or  unexpectedly  sprung 
upon  us,  since  the  surrender,  that  was  not  really  involved  in  that 
event.  Having  appealed  to  arms,  under  far  more  favorable  circum- 
stances than  can  be  hoped  for  again,  and  having  been  overcome,  I 
have  considered  it  my  duty  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror, 
however  expressed,  believing  that  the  responsibility  lies  with  him, 
rather  than  with  those  whose  volition  can  have  no  force  and  effect 
unless  by  his  permission.  Actuated  by  these  views,  and  feeling  obe- 
dience to  be  a  duty,  where  authority  has  been  constitutionally  exer- 
cised, and  a  necessity  where  it  has  been  otherwise  exacted,  I  have  felt 
free  to  submit,  not  only  to  the  requirements  of  the  Executive  of  the 
nation,  but  to  those  of  the  Congress  also — always  advising  the  exer- 
cise of  manly  firmness,  wherever  the  liberty  of  choice  has  been 
accorded  to  our  people.  Hence,  prompted — as  I  feel  myself  to  have 
been — by  a  most  earnest  desire  to  restore  the  State  to  its  place  in  the 
Union,  and  admonished  also,  by  the  fact  that  every  rejection  by  our 
people,  of  propositions  by  Congress,  of  whatever  nature,  have  been 
perverted  into  pretexts,  for  imposing  upon  us  additional  burdens  and 
disabilities,  I  thought  it  best  to  advise  my  friends  to  vote  for  the  call- 
ing of  the  recent  Convention;  and,  although  I  entertained  but  the 
feeblest  hope  that  a  Constitution  would  be  submitted  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  our  people,  I  thought  it  better  to  await  its  presentation, 
rather  than  incur  the  imputation  of  prejudging  it,  and  condemning  it 
unseen,  and  its  authors  unheard. 

I  found  the  Constitution  exceedingly  objectionable,  but  the  conse- 
quences of  its  rejection — and  it  is  certainly  proper  to  consider  these, 
in  arriving  at  our  conclusions — appeared  so  formidable  that  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  I  finally  obtained  my  own  consent,  to  advise 
its  rejection.  I  desire  to  state,  however,  that  I  am  by  no  means  san- 
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guine  that  an  appeal  to  the  Northern  people,  at  the  fall  elections,  will 
reverse  the  action  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  negro  suffrage.  Upon 
that  point  I  have  deferred  to  the  wishes  of  our  Conservative  friends,  so 
far  as  to  throw  no  impediment  in  their  way.  If  the  Convention  had 
done  only  those  things  required  by  the  Reconstruction  acts — 
objectionable  as  these  are — I  should  have  felt  constrained  to  be 
entirely  silent;  but  it  seems  to  have  upturned  the  very  foundation  of 
our  civil  government.  History  admonishes  that  it  is  hazardous  sud- 
denly and  recklessly  to  shock  the  habits,  the  reason,  and  even  the 
prejudices,  of  any  people;  and  a  community  so  reasonable  and  time- 
honored  as  that  of  our  good  old  State,  will,  I  fear,  not  be  found  to  be 
an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Thus  you  perceive,  I  arrived  reluctantly  at  the  conclusion,  that  the 
Constitution  should  be  rejected.  For  this  I  will  find  but  little  favor,  in 
these  exciting  times,  but  I  have  the  approbation  of  my  own  con- 
science, without  which  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude  would  be  a 
reproach.  As  for  yourself,  whose  great  experience  and  apt  apprecia- 
tion of  public  affairs  enables  you  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions,  with 
but  little  hesitation,  I  feel  that  my  course  will  meet  with  your  respect, 
although  it  may  not  secure  your  approbation. 

I  cannot  resist  the  desire  to  trouble  you  with  a  word  or  two  more.  I 
am  not  without  fearful  apprehensions  as  to  the  future.  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  so  far  from  having  anything  to  gain,  we  have  everything  to 
lose,  from  sectional  feelings  and  animosities,  and  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  these  are  intensely  prevalent.  This  great  and  goodly  Coun- 
try has  been  the  victim  of  extremes,  in  both  its  sections,  and  its  liber- 
ties must  succumb  to  the  pressure,  unless  it  can  be  removed.  But 
prudence  is  regarded  as  cowardice — rashness  as  heroism — sectionalism 
as  patriotism — in  the  words  of  Mr.  Corwin2  "treason  is  patriotism, 
and  anarchy  is  progress."  These  imputations  do  not  apply  to  the  Rad- 
icals alone,  and  it  is  with  pain  and  sorrow  that  I  witness  their  exhibi- 
tions at  home.  Too  many  of  our  orators  and  presses  are  appealing  to 
the  sectional  passions  and  feelings  of  our  people,  fanning  the  fires  of 
hatred  and  strife,  engendered  by  the  war,  and  preparing  the  public 
mind  by  marshalling  the  forces  for  another  sanguinary  contest.  The 
moderation  of  experienced  men  is  needed.  No  one  has  this  quality  so 
well  developed  [as]  yourself,  and  no  one  will  be  more  respectfully 
regarded,  in  any  appeal  to  the  people.  I  shall  but  be  too  happy  if  all 
my  apprehensions,  both  as  to  the  Constitution,  which  it  appears  has 
been  sanctioned,  and  as  to  our  national  affairs,  shall  prove  to  be 
unfounded. 

Please  excuse  the  length  of  this  rather  formal  letter,  and  believe  me 
to  be,  as  ever. 
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'James  Graham  Ramsay  (1823-1903),  of  Rowan  County,  a  native  of  Iredell,  graduated 
from  Davidson  College  in  1841  and  from  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1848.  An  ardent 
Henry  Clay  Whig,  he  opposed  secession  and  supported  the  Bell-Everett  ticket  in  1860.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  state  Senate  from  1856  to  1862  and  again  in  1883.  He  supported  the 
Vance  administration  until  1863  but  eventually  joined  the  peace  movement  because  of  his 
concern  for  civil  liberties.  He  was  a  successful  candidate  for  the  Confederate  Congress, 
serving  in  1864-1865.  After  the  war  he  became  a  Republican  and  was  an  intimate  of  Holden. 
Van  Noppen  Papers;  Thomas  Wilson  Lingle  and  others  (eds.),  Alumni  Catalogue  of  Davidson 
College,  Davidson,  JV.C,  1837-1924  (Charlotte:  Presbyterian  Standard  Publishing  Company, 
1924),  45;  Salisbury  Herald,  January  10,  1903. 

2  Thomas  Corwin. 


Augustus  H.  Garland  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
May  4th.  1868. 

I  received  some  three  days  since  "The  Sentinel"  containing  your 
speech  at  Raleigh  on  being  called  upon  to  preside  over  the  Conserva- 
tive convention.  I  suppose  you  sent  it,  and  I  am  deeply  indebted  to 
you  for  such  a  favor.  I  read  it,  word  by  word,  with  great  interest,  with 
instruction  too.  While  I  believe  we  have  reached  the  point  at  which 
there  is  no  hope  for  us,  yet  I  love  to  read  the  "good,  true  and  beauti- 
ful,["] — our  times. 

It  occurs  to  me  so  often  that  I  would  like  to  see  you  for  a  while  & 
talk  over  all  these  matters.  But  a  poor  laboring  lawyer  in  this  wild 
and  impoverished  country  can  hope  only  to  live  at  best.  My  hopes  for 
our  future  are  all  gone;  after  a  most  terrible  struggle  I  have  surren- 
dered them,  but  one  by  one. 

If  convenient,  write  me  a  good  long  letter.  It  will  be  most  cordially 
received,  and  properly  appreciated. 
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John  D.  Whitford1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 


OFFICE  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  AND 
NORTH  CAROLINA  RAIL  ROAD  COMPANY 


New  York,  N.Y. 
May  15th,  1868 


My  dear  Sir, 


But  for  my  absence,  from  home,  your  letter  would  have  had  earlier 
attention.  I  have  been  using  any  effort  to  raise  the  means  to  pay  all 
the  debts  of  the  company,  before  the  end  of  our  fiscal  Year,  or  to 
arrange  to  settle  them,  before  we  go  out,  which  I  presume,  now,  will 
not  be  until  our  annual  meeting,  251*1  of  June  next  8c  yours  shall  be 
included.  But  in  the  event  of  not  being  able  to  get  the  money  had  you 
better  not  take  out  of  our  Is*  mortgage  bonds  with  which  I  have 
settled  with  [illegible]  8c  expect  to  pay  most  of  our  debts.  I  do  not 
think  you,  with  some  others  of  us  need  expect  any  favors  or  even 
justice  from  those  who  will  supercede  us  in  office,  hence  the  proposi- 
tion. I  expect  to  go  north  in  a  day  or  two  8c  will  stop  at  the  St.  Nicho- 
las Hotel  where  any  communication  would  reach  me,  or  where  you 
could  see  me,  as  I  shall  probably  be  there  two  weeks. 

Like  yourself,  I  was  much  disappointed  by  our  western  people, 
though  to  tell  the  truth  I  believe  if  we  voted  the  Radicals  down  they 
would  seize,  through  the  military,  the  State  Government,  County  of- 
fices, Rail  Roads,  Sec.  8cc.  upon  the  slightest  pretext  of  disloyalty, 
However,  as  the  return  clearly  show,  they,  the  radicals,  had  the  matter 
in  their  own  8c  could  make  out  any  majority  they  chose.  Of  course  it 
will  be  above  twenty  thousand  to  win  the  bets  on  it.  In  the  name  of 
humanity — yes,  in  the  name  of  God  will  the  northern  people,  forever, 
sit  still  and  see  us  beset  8c  themselves  overrun  by  negroes  8c  white  men 
below  them,  without  a  single  effort  to  avert  it.  If  there  is  not  a  speedy 
turn  all  must  see  at  the  North  that  it  will  in  one  short  year  be  with 
them  as  it  is  now  with  us,  a  crime  for  any  man  to  hold  office  that  will 
not  swear  a  negro  is  better  than  a  white  man  8c  prove  it  by  his  vote. 
But  enough,  when  I  look  at  my  children,  my  heart  breaks  within  me. 


^ohn  Dalton  Whitford  (1825-1910),  of  New  Bern,  was  a  delegate  to  the  conventions  of 
1861  and  1865.  During  part  of  the  war  he  was  Confederate  major  of  ordnance  and  transpor- 
tation. In  1854  he  became  president  of  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  Railroad.  After  the 
war  he  was  removed  by  military  authority  but  resumed  the  presidency  after  restoration  of 
home  rule.  Always  deeply  interested  in  internal  improvements,  Whitford  was  assistant  en- 
gineer in  charge  of  government  work  on  the  Tar  River  from  1885  to  1888.  From  1867  to  1871 
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he  was  finance  agent  for  the  Raleigh  and  Augusta  Airline  Railroad.  He  held  few  political 
offices,  although  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  Senate  in  1865.  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Gov- 
ernment, 332,  386,  824;  McCormick,  Convention  Personnel,  87-88. 


William  A.  Graham  to  Susan  Washington  Graham     a&h 


Hillsboro 
May  22nd,  1868 


My  dear  Wife 


I  wrote  you  to  Woodlawn,  enclosing  a  letter  from  your  sister  some 
ten  days  since,  but  learn  that  you  went  first  to  Wm/s  &  may  not  have 
received  it  till  this  week.  Supposing  you  may  need  more  money  than 
you  had  when  you  left,  I  enclose  $20— shall  direct  this  to  Woodlawn, 
hoping  you  may  receive  it  tomorrow. 

We  are  all  well.  I  went  last  week  to  Person,  &  this,  to  Alamance, 
whence  I  returned  yesterday.  Augustus  has  been  twice  to  Raleigh  to 
see  the  tailor,  who  is  now  under  promise  to  make  him  a  new  coat,  out 
&  out.  Aug.  went  yesterday  to  Chapel  Hill  &  has  not  yet  returned. 
John  went  with  me  to  Person  &  Alamance.  James  has  his  office  fitted 
up  very  neatly  and  is  receiving  some  business.  He  expects  to  be  here 
tomorrow.  Robt.  is  very  busy  with  his  studies.  Rebecca1  keeps  the 
house  very  well,  and  seems  in  tolerable  health.  There  has  been  so 
much  rain,  that  the  fields  &  forests  are  everywhere  green,  and  our 
garden  tolerably  well  advanced.  .  .  . 

My  Courts  have  been  but  tolerable.  There  is  a  greater  complaint  of 
the  scarcity  of  money,  than  at  any  time  since  the  war.  The  papers  will 
have  informed  you  of  the  acquittal  of  the  President  on  the  1 1th  article 
of  the  impeachment  &  the  chagrin  &  disgraceful  proceedings  of  radi- 
calism; no  account  yet  of  the  conventions  at  Chicago.  Judge  Cilley2 
went  through  the  circuit  very  creditably.  It  is  not  known  when  the 
new  system  of  courts  will  go  into  operation.  My  friend  Mr.  Gilmer3 
died  on  Thursday  the  14th.  Poor  fellow;  he  has  left  behind  him  few  as 
sincere  or  generous  hearts. 

I  hope  George  will  go  to  the  Leper  place  from  Josephs  &  see  & 
inquire  into  every  thing  there.  With  proper  attention  the  plantation 
should  afford  us  a  better  income  than  it  does.  My  love  to  Joseph, 
Bettie  8c  the  children.  I  hope  you  will  be  at  home  next  week.  I  am 
staying  in  the  office  and  the  house  is  quite  solitary. 

John  Kirkland4  &  family  left  yesterday  evening  to  reside  in  Charles- 
ton. Your  Brother  writes  me  that  the  Judge  declined  to  set  aside  the 
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irregular  judgements  taken  against  him,  Sc  Mr.  Bond,5  as  I  had  hoped. 
Your  sister  mentions  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  you  of  the  date  15th 
inst.  says  the  girls  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  visit,  and  go  to 
commencement,  but  decline  to  come.  ...  I  have  a  newspaper  from 
Mr.  Peyton6  from  the  island  of  Jersey,  containing  notice  of  a  new 
work  of  his  "adventures  of  my  grand  Father" — J.  R.  Peyton7  in 
Colonial  &  Revolutionary  times.  The  Strand  Hotel  has  been  bought 
by  Latimer  Brown  &  Co  and  is  to  be  kept  by  Strayhorn.8 

A  new  Bureau  officer  has  arrived,  &  is  said  to  be  a  very  obnoxious 
person.  The  one  at  Graham9  (a  German)  had  a  crowd  about  his  door 
all  the  week,  and  a  turbulent  spirit  seems  to  be  encouraged  by  him. 
All  send  love  to  you. 

Ever  Affectionately  yours, 

P.S.  Your  letter  to  Rob.  &  also  Wms  received  this  morning.  You  do 
not  say  when  you  may  be  expected  at  home.  John  Hays10  came  to 
breakfast  with  us  this  morning  &  goes  to  Charlotte  with  this  letter. 
Adieu.  Come  home  soon. 


Rebecca  Cameron  Graham  (1840-1883),  the  daughter  of  the  Paul  C.  Camerons  and  the 
widow  of  Walker  Anderson,  married  John  W.  Graham  in  1867.  Clark,  "Graham  Descend- 
ants"; Sanders,  Cameron  Plantation,  8. 

2 Colonel  Clinton  A.  Cilley,  a  Democrat  and  Freedmen's  Bureau  superintendent  of  the 
western  district,  was  appointed  superior  court  judge  by  Governor  Worth  in  1868.  He  served 
for  only  a  few  months.  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  362;  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in 
North  Carolina,  238,  322. 

3John  A.  Gilmer. 

4John  Kirkland  has  not  been  further  identified. 

5 Mr.  Bond  has  not  been  identified. 

6John  Lewis  Peyton  (1824-1896),  of  Virginia,  graduated  from  the  University  of  Virginia 
law  school.  He  practiced  law  in  Chicago  before  returning  to  his  home  state.  He  married 
Henrietta  Elizabeth  Clark  Washington  (1834-1907),  Mrs.  Graham's  niece.  He  was  a  Union- 
ist who  likened  his  position  to  that  of  William  A.  Graham.  Peyton  represented  North  Caro- 
lina in  a  business  way  in  Europe  until  1876.  A  prolific  writer,  he  was,  for  a  while,  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Great  Britain.  See  his  The  American  Crisis;  or,  Pages 
from  the  Note-Book  of  a  State  Agent  During  the  Civil  War  (London:  Saunders,  Otley  and  Com- 
pany, 2  volumes,  1867). 

7John  Randolph  Peyton. 

8  Possibly  William  F.  Strayhorn. 

9 Probably  Lieutenant  F.  W.  Liedtke.  Trelease,  White  Terror,  193,  473. 

10 John  Hays  has  not  been  identified. 
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James  W.  Osborne  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Charlotte, 
May  23rd,  1868. 

I  observe  that  the  test  oath  of  1862  is  to  be  applied  to  members  of 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  departments,  so  ordered  by  Gen'l 
Canby.  Holden  avows  that  all  offices  are  to  be  filled  by  Republicans, 
as  none  others  are  to  be  trusted.  A  conspiracy — originating  with  him, 
&  I  doubt  not,  concurred  in  by  the  reconstruction  committee  at 
Washington,  [which]  has  no  doubt  obtained  this  order  from  Gen'l 
Canby,  which  so  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  is  no  less  opposed  to  the 
reconstruction  bills  than  to  the  State  Constitution.  How  can  the  ques- 
tion be  made,  is  the  only  one  which  now  suggests  itself  and  what 
redress  have  we  against  the  usurpation  of  the  commandant.  South 
Carolina  by  a  committee  of  her  citizens  has  presented  a  petition  to 
Congress  (the  Senate)  exhibiting  the  oppressive  taxation  to  which  the 
state  will  be  subjected  by  the  new  Constitution.  Whether  any  thing  of 
the  kind  from  North  Carolina  would  be  of  any  value  is  a  subject  of 
some  consequence.  No  moral  effect  outside  of  the  Senate,  in  exhibit- 
ing the  Tyranny  to  which  we  have  been  subjected  and  the  oppressive 
burthens  we  must  bear  in  the  future  would  be  useful  in  the  Canvass 
for  the  Presidency.  If  any  action  is  taken  on  the  subject,  it  should  be 
taken  promptly — as  it  is  probable  that  the  Senate  will  adjourn  early 
to  devote  itself  to  the  work  of  the  political  contest. 

In  regard  to  the  Howard  Amendment,  a  suggestion  has  occurred  to 
me,  which  our  Statesmen  North  and  South  should  consider.  Has  not 
that  amendment  to  the  Constitution  been  rejected?  It  was  submitted 
to  the  Legislatures  of  all  the  States,  and  every  Legislature  acting,  did 
it  not  fail  for  the  want  of  the  Constitutional  majority.  If  it  has  so 
failed,  must  it  not  receive  a  new  proposal  from  Congress,  be  submit- 
ted to  all  the  States  for  united  action.  Is  it  competent  to  galvanize  into 
life  a  measure  which  has  been  already  defeated — by  a  fragmentary 
vote  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  Southern  States.  I  know  it  is  answered 
that  these  Legislatures  were  formed  under  the  reconstruction  policy 
of  the  President,  and  were  therefore  without  legal  authority.  But  if 
this  be  so,  why  was  the  amendment  submitted  to  those  legislative 
bodies  in  the  first  instance,  and,  as  it  is  of  supreme  importance  that 
every  article  in  the  constitution  should  of  itself  be  clearly  obligatory, 
is  it  possible  that  the  action  of  these  Legislatures  should  be  held  valid 
in  placing  the  Antislavery  Amendment  in  the  Constitution — and  yet 
invalid  in  rejecting  the  disfranchising  amendment  referred  to.  Will 
not  rational  politicians  be  disposed  to  hesitate  before  they  adopt  a 
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course  so  inconsistent,  and  which  places  not  the  construction,  but  the 
validity  itself  of  a  part  of  the  constitution  in  question.  Is  not  this  view 
worth  presenting  in  an  imposing  form  before  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress. Let  me  beg  you  to  give  it  your  consideration — if  there  be  any- 
thing in  it  deserving  notice  write  me.  The  defeat  of  the  Howard 
amendment  will  go  far  to  give  us  North  Carolina.  Should  it  be  held 
that  future  Legislatures  of  the  States — especially  in  the  North — must 
pass  upon  the  amendment,  it  may  yet  be  defeated.  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  California,  are  now  hostile, — and  does  any  one  doubt 
that  new  Legislatures  may,  some  of  them,  be  found  equally 
unfriendly. 


Braxton  Craven  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Trinity  College 
May  27  1868 

I  Specially  invite  you  attend  our  Commencement  June  10  &  11.  To 
be  frank,  the  presence  of  men  of  reputation  adds  much  to  the  standing 
of  a  College,  and  we  expect  several  gentlemen  whom  we  have  invited 
(and  with  whom  we  wish  to  consult  on  matters  pertaining  to  Colle- 
giate education.  I  hope  you  will  give  us  at  least  one  day.  If  you  will 
come  say  Wednesday  evening  June  10,  my  Carriage  will  meet  you  at 
High  Point.  This  is  not  only  my  invitation  but  others  whose  opinions 
you  respect  have  Suggested  the  Same  thing.  I  hope  I  may  hear  you 
will  come. 


Joseph  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 


Ingleside 
June  lst/68 


My  dear  Father, 


I  received  your  favor  of  25th  ult.,  containing  the  interest  on  my 
N.C.  RR  bonds,  day  before  yesterday,  and  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
attending  to  it  for  me. 

I'm  sorry  you  did  not  retain  the  money  for  the  fruit  trees  out  of  the 
amount.  The  trees  came  safe  and  are  all  growing;  but  you  were  away 
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from  home  when  I  got  them,  and  I  wrote  Mother,  and  requested  her 
to  inform  you  upon  your  return.  We  are  having  some  nice  weather  for 
the  crops  at  last.  Corn  is  generally  small,  but  a  good  stand;  tho'  I  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  to  plant  entirely  about  half  of  my  crop. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  hogs,  and  the  Squirrels  and  birds  took  it  nearly 
all  up. 

The  wheat  is  looking  pretty  well  but  will  be  injured  some  by  rust, 
but  not  to  that  extent,  I  think,  which  many  farmers  around  here  antic- 
ipate. Mine  is  damaged  but  little  in  that  way,  but  is  very  thin — much 
of  it  was  killed  by  fly  last  fall.  The  rye  is  so  thick  among  it,  I  cant 
have  it  all  pulled  out  without  great  injury  to  the  wheat. 

Did  you  mean  that  I  would  have  to  petition  the  Legislature  for 
payment  of  the  State  Bonds  I  hold?  If  so,  please  inform  me  when  the 
proper  time  arrives. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  be  at  Chapel  Hill  this  week,  but  find  it 
impossible  to  leave  home. 

Bettie  has  been  quite  unwell  since  Mother  and  George  left  us,  but  is 
better  now.  She  had  a  slight  chill  every  morning  and  fever  at  night. 

A  few  days  since  I  received  a  letter  dated  April  3rd,  written  by  me  to 
Sudie.  I  suppose  I  must  have  had  the  wrong  address.  I  had  directed  to 
"Care  of  Mile  Rostan  No  1 1 1  East  Front  St  N.Y."  This  letter  was 
returned  to  me  stamped  on  back  "Cannot  be  found". 

Please  ask  Mother  to  tell  Sudie  when  she  writes.  I  am  becoming 
tired  of  Gaston  Co.,  and  if  I  knew  of  a  good  location  in  an  enterpris- 
ing town,  and  could  dispose  of  my  property  here  without  a  sacrifice  I 
believe  I  would  move.  This  a  very  poor  community  in  which  to  raise 
a  family,  and  my  children  will  have  to  be  away  from  home  nearly  all 
the  time  when  they  get  large  enough  to  go  to  school.  But  then,  when 
one  has  a  place  where  he  can  make  a  support,  I  doubt,  however,  the 
propriety  of  changing  in  these  times  unless  he  could  be  certain  of 
doing  better  elsewhere.  All  join  in  love. 

Your  affect.  Son 


Susan  ("Sudie")  W.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham     unc 


New  York 
June  2nd  1868 


My  dear  Father, 


I  received  your  letter  yesterday  afternoon,  containing  the  check  for 
$75.00  and  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  it.  You  were  very  kind  to 
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/ 


Susan  Washington  Graham 


send  it  so  promptly.  I  spoke  to  Miss  Rostan  about  it  and  she  very 
kindly  gave  me  the  money  herself  and  took  the  check  to  present  it  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Bank  (First  National  I  think  it  is)  where  she  draws 
her  money.  I  and  indeed  all  of  us,  have  been  very  busy  for  the  last  two 
or  three  weeks  preparing  for  the  closing  exercises,  but  now  my  com- 
position is  finished  and  most  of  the  other  things  finished,  so  that 
dressmakers  are  about  the  only  things  to  trouble  me  for  the  next  three 
weeks.  For  some  time  past  we  have  had  lectures  in  chemistry  and  nat- 
ural philosophy  twice  a  week  which  are  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, with  the  experiments.  I  believe  we  are  also  to  have  some  on  phy- 
siology before  the  close  of  the  term.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have 
concluded  not  to  send  me  back  another  session  for  though,  if  I  had  to 
go  off  I  would  rather  come  here,  yet  it  is  too  far  from  home  to  stay  so 
long  and  it  costs  more  money  than  I  think  I  as  one  member  of  the 
family  am  entitled  to.  Last  Sunday  I  went  over  to  Brooklyn  to  hear 
Henry  Ward  Beecher1 — some  parts  of  his  sermon  were  very  eloquent, 
but  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  I  could  not  hear  a  good  deal  of  it. 
They  say  he  is  much  more  moderate  than  he  was  formerly  but  he 
certainly  must  have  been  very  fiery  then,  for  he  was  not  at  all  lacking 
in  Radical  sentiments  and  expressions;  but  as  I  went  merely  from 
curiosity  and  of  my  own  inclination,  I  listened  to  him  as  I  would  to 
any  other  unusual  thing  that  I  would  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  at  home. 
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I  will  write  to  Mother  soon.  I  am  sorry  she  has  not  since  improved 
by  her  trip  to  Charlotte. 

As  Miss  Cobb  finds  it  more  convenient  to  invite  me  to  spend  two  or 
three  days  with  her  before  school  closes  instead  of  afterwards,  we 
expect  to  [go]  home  with  her  next  Friday  and  remain  until  Monday  or 
after  school  closes  if  Cousin  Mary  does  not  invite  me,  I  shall  remain 
here  with  Miss  Rostan.  I  had  much  rather  do  it  than  to  go  to  Schenec- 
tady alone,  without  you.  As  my  time  is  limited,  I  must  close.  Best  love 
to  Mother  and  all. 

Your  affectionate  daughter 


*Henry  Ward  Beecher  (1813-1887),  a  native  of  Connecticut,  was  pastor  of  Plymouth 
Church,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  a  Congregationalist  church  he  served  from  1847  until  his 
death.  An  enormously  popular  preacher  and  publicist,  Beecher  sought  to  alter  the  moral 
character  of  his  listeners  by  evoking  emotional  responses.  He  was  energetic  and  enthusias- 
tic in  all  his  endeavors;  and,  while  not  a  brilliant  original  thinker,  he  synthesized  the  ideas 
of  others  quite  effectively.  He  sometimes  made  bold  and  wise  pronouncements  on  the  pub- 
lic issues  of  the  day.  Staunchly  opposed  to  slavery,  he  believed  that  the  institution  was  pro- 
tected by  the  constitution  where  it  already  existed  but  was  adamantly  against  its  spread. 
Beecher  voted  Republican  in  1856  and  1860.  Later  he  supported  the  Johnson  reconstruction 
plan. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Susan  Washington  Graham  should  have  attended  a  Beecher 
service,  given  his  reputation  as  an  unconventional  but  compelling  pastor.  In  1872  his  moral 
character  was  brought  into  question  when  a  member  of  his  flock  accused  Beecher  of  sexual 
misconduct.  A  sensational  trial  ended  in  acquittal,  and  he  was  exonerated  by  his  denomi- 
nation; nevertheless,  his  reputation  was  tarnished  by  evidence  of  poor  judgment  at  the  very 
least.  Harris  Elwood  Starr,  "Henry  Ward  Beecher,"  DAB,  I,  129-135. 


David  L.  Swain  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Chapel  Hill, 
June  10th.,  1868. 

A  note  [from  Dr.  Sears]  addressed  to  me  from  New  Berne,  on  the 
25th.  Feb.,  postmarked  3  March,  and  subjected  to  provoking  detention 
on  the  way,  reached  me  at  too  late  a  day  either  to  meet,  or  write  to 
him,  on  the  days  indicated.  I  was  subsequently  informed  that  he 
designed  to  visit  us,  on  his  return  Northward  in  May,  and  hoped  for 
an  opportunity  by  oral  communication,  of  presenting  views  that 
would  require  more  time  than  I  can  command  at  present  to  express  in 
writing.  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  make  this  explanation  and  apol- 
ogy for  what  otherwise  might  be  regarded  as  culpable  neglect  of  a 
gentleman  personally,  and  officially  entitled  to  prompt  and  favorable 
attention  and  consideration.  If  I  could  meet  with  Dr.  Sears,  and  espe- 
cially meet  him  here,  I  would  endeavor  to  satisfy  him  that  no  single 
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object  in  the  State,  perhaps  in  the  South,  is  of  greater  importance 
than  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  in  connection  with  this 
University. 

My  position  at  present  renders  an  expression  of  my  views  a  matter 
of  delicacy  to  those  who  do  not  know  me,  and  I  therefore,  instead  of 
writing  to  Dr.  Sears  will  merely  intimate  them  to  you. 

I  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  new  constitution,  fairly  construed, 
and  faithfully  executed,  lays  the  foundation  of  a  great  educational 
institution  on  a  broader  and  more  permanent  foundation  than  any 
other  in  the  country.  Every  thing  depends  on  the  magnanimity  and 
ability  of  those  who  are  now  to  control  its  destinies.  If  the  executive 
Chief  shall  be  able  to  rise  to  the  height  of  the  great  argument,  he  may 
yet  commend  himself  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  posterity. 
Whatever  he  may  be  inclined- to  do,  I  have  very  little  idea  that  any 
plan  of  organization  will  be  adopted,  even  if  the  opportunity  should 
be  afforded,  that  would  induce  me  to  connect  myself  with  it  in  any 
way.  My  opinions,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  suspected  of  being 
affected  by  sinister  motives. 

Without  a  University  of  commanding  influence,  neither  academies 
nor  common  schools  can  attain  reputation  or  usefulness.  If  we  cannot 
plan  upon  a  proper  foundation,  little  hope  can  be  entertained  of  suc- 
cess in  relation  to  the  others. 

I  regret  that  the  multifarious  character  and  pressing  nature  of  my 
engagements  during  the  little  time  you  were  with  us  at  Commence- 
ment, afforded  no  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  these  subjects.  I 
console  myself,  however,  with  the  reflection  that,  familiar  as  you  are 
with  the  condition  of  the  people,  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  the 
state  of  institutions  of  learning,  it  is  only  necessary  to  intimate  the 
general  idea  I  entertain,  and  leave  you  without  argument  to  judge  of 
its  correctness. 

Very  truly  and  sincerely, 
Your  Friend, 


William  Eaton,  Jr.,  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Warren  ton 
June  16  68 

You  were  so  kind  when  we  recently  met  in  Raleigh  as  to  speak  in 
favorable  terms  of  the  2nd  edition  of  my  Book  of  Forms,  and  to  men- 
tion your  purpose  of  writing  me  a  letter  expressing  your  views  as  to 
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merits  and  usefulness.  I  also  understood  you  to  say  that  in  your  opin- 
ion, its  value  will  not  be  seriously  impaired  by  recent  changes  of  the 
constitutions,  and  that  the  book  will  still  be  a  necessity  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession.  A  letter  from  you  containing  your  opin- 
ion, on  the  subject  would  be  entitled  to,  and  would  receive  great 
weight  with  members  of  the  bar  and  the  clerks  of  the  Courts,  and 
would  be  of  much  service  to  me.  My  immediate  object  in  writing  this 
letter  is  to  elicit  your  views  for  publication,  and  especially  those  as  to 
the  notion  entertained  by  some,  that  the  new  constitution  will  render 
my  work  useless. 

This  notion  has  certainly  affected,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the 
sales  of  the  book,  and  has  damaged  me  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  I 
am  sensible  that  the  late  innovations  will  in  some  degree  impair  the 
value  of  my  work,  and  I  have  therefore  reduced  the  price,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  its  usefulness  will,  by  any  means,  be  destroyed,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  the  opinion  of  the  learned  of  our  profession  is  to  that 
effect. 


Jonathan  Worth  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Raleigh 

June  16th,  1868 

What  remedy  is  there  for  the  villianous  Government  imposed  on 
us?  There  is  no  ground  to  hope  that  the  new  Constitution  can  be 
amended  excluding  universal  negro  suffrage,  at  any  early  day,  if  at 
all,  under  the  provisions  of  the  13th  Art.  of  said  Constitution.  Once 
the  new  State  Government  is  put  in  operation,  even  if  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U.S.  should  in  some  case  decide  the  reconstruction  acts 
unconstitutional,  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  get  the  benefit  of  such 
decision,  all  the  offices  of  the  State  being  filled  by  men  elected  under 
the  new  Constitution.  So  far  as  I  know  or  have  heard,  no  further 
effort  is  contemplated  to  obstruct  the  new  order  of  things  and  I  do  not 
know  any  sufficient  reason  of  despairing  of  relief  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U.S. 

Personally,  I  prefer  to  retire,  but  I  shrink  from  no  responsibility 
which  duty  imposes. 

When  Holden  shall  demand  of  me  to  vacate  would  you  advise  that 
I  yield  to  the  demands  with  or  without  protest,  or  that  I  refuse  to 
yield  to  it  with  the  view  to  raising  the  question  as  to  the  Constitu- 
tionality of  the  laws  under  which  he  claims  to  be  elected?  Could  I  get 
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up  the  question  by  such  refusal?  If  put  under  arrest,  I  have  no  idea 
that  any  of  our  Judiciary  would  relieve  me  on  Habeas  Corpus.  I  think 
Brooks1  would  probably  find  way  to  avoid  action.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  could  ask  Judge  Chase2  for  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  he 
not  being  in  the  State  at  the  time,  but  suppose  I  could  not.  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  your  views  touching  these  matters. 


*In  1865  George  Washington  Brooks  had  been  appointed  federal  district  court  judge  for 
the  District  of  North  Carolina  by  President  Johnson.  This  appointment  was  confirmed  by 
Congress  in  1866.  Powell,  Dictionary  of  North  Carolina  Biography,  I,  237. 

2  Salmon  Portland  Chase,  chief  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 


William  A.  Graham  to  Susan  Washington  Graham     a&h 

Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 
New  York 
June  17th,  1868 
My  Dear  Wife, 

We  arrived  here  at  5V2  oclock  yesterday  afternoon,  having  stopped 
no  where,  except  some  two  hours  in  Baltimore — dressed,  took  tea, 
went  to  Mile.  Rostan's — found  Sissy  very  well  but  thinner  than  when 
she  left  home.  She  was  of  course  delighted  to  see  us.  Mile  was  also 
very  pleasant.  The  closing  exercises  will  take  place  on  Friday  night 
next.  We  are  invited  to  be  present.  I  returned  to  the  Hotel,  inquired 
after  the  Board  of  Trustees  [and]  found  them  together  at  the  close  of  a 
dinner,  and  sat  over  an  hour  with  them.  All  [are]  here  except  two  or 
three.  Gov.  Aiken  has  brought  Mrs.  Aiken  with  him.  They  all  express 
much  regret  that  you  did  not  come. 

The  Board  had  is  [its]  meeting  yesterday  [and]  disposed  of  most  of 
the  business,  and  will  meet  again  today.  I  have  made  no  arrange- 
ments yet  of  any  thing — think  we  will  leave  on  Saturday  Sc  go  up  the 
river.  Passed  Mr.  Bynum  at  Weldon  on  the  Washington  route,  com- 
ing on  for  his  daughter,  said  he  should  go  to  Niagara  also.  Mr. 
Cameron's  party  and  Mr.  Gildersleeve  left  us  at  Weldon— to  [go  to] 
Richmond  and  Lex'gtn  I  hope  the  boys  are  taking  care  of  the  harvest 
&  meadows. 

Affectionately  yours, 


Except  for  Paul  C.  Cameron,  the  others  mentioned  above  have  not  been  definitively 
identified. 
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John  M.  Graves1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Locust  Hill  N.  Carolina 
June  25th  1868 

My  expectation  is  soon  to  leave  my  native  state,  with  a  view  to  a 
permanent  settlement  in  the  North  West.  From  the  present  lights  I 
think  it  most  probably  that  I  shall  locate  in  California.  My  acquaint- 
ance with  you  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  your  national  character  has 
induced  me  to  solicit  letters  of  introduction  from  you  to  a  few  distin- 
guished men  of  that  great  North  West  Section. 

The  name  of  your  former  acquaintance  and  my  father's  old  friend 
the  Hon  Edward  Stanley  [sic]  suggests  itself  as  one  well  worthy  of 
consideration  in  this  connection. 

Any  others  whom  you  may  know  most  prominently  figuring  at  the 
bar  or  in  the  political  horizon. 

My  separation  from  the  old  North  State  is  an  unpleasant  step  in 
life.  But  Alas!  The  misfortunes  of  War  have  left  the  young  men  of  the 
South  but  little  to  hope  for.  I  shall  enter  the  practice  of  the  Law  as 
early  as  I  can  select  a  location.  Since  my  term  of  Service  in  the  army,  I 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  farming  operations.  From  no  taste 
however  for  "the  agricultural"  pursuit;  but  a  desire  to  repair  the  shat- 
tered remains  of  a  once  comfortable  fortune. 

By  an  early  attention  to  this  request  you  will  greatly  oblige  you 
friend  and  Obt  Servt. 


xJohn  M.  Graves,  of  Caswell  County,  was  twenty-six  years  old  when  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  Twenty-second  North  Carolina  Regiment.  He  was  successively  second  lieu- 
tenant, Company  G;  quartermaster  sergeant,  regimental  staff;  and  captain,  Company  G. 
Defeated  for  reelection  as  captain  in  May,  1862,  he  resigned  from  Confederate  service. 
Manarin  and  Jordan,  North  Carolina  Troops,  VII,  12,  57. 


Memorial  of  William  A.  Graham  A&H 

[Summer  1868] 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 

The  Memorial  of  William  A.  Graham  of  North  Carolina, 

Respectfully  represents,   that  on  the  4r"  of  December   1865,  your 
Memorialist  was  duly  elected  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  the 
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State  of  North  Carolina  by  her  Legislature,  according  to  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  that  behalf,  for  the 
term,  then  vacant,  commencing  on  the  4tn  of  March  1865,  and  ending 
on  the  4th  of  March  1871. 

That  his  commission  for  this  term  in  due  form  of  law,  under  the 
hand  of  His  Excellency  Jonathan  Worth,  Governor,  and  attested  by 
the  Great  Seal  of  North  Carolina,  was  on  the  17tn  of  January  1866,  at 
the  request  of  your  Memorialist,  laid  before  the  Senate  by  the  Honor- 
able Mr.  Foster1  of  Connecticut,  at  that  time  President  of  the  body, 
and  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  With  this  commission  your  Me- 
morialist forwarded  a  communication,  which  he  presumes  may  be 
found  accompanying  the  same,  declaring  his  readiness  to  assume  the 
duties  of  the  station,  whenever  the  Senate  might  permit.  From  that 
time  to  the  present,  the  subject  has  not  been  recurred  to,  and  North 
Carolina  has  been  without  any  representative  in  the  Senate. 

Learning  that  his  claim  to  representation  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress is  now  conceded,  your  Memorialist  respectfully  asks  to  be 
admitted  to  his  seat  as  a  Senator  according  his  election  and  Commis- 
sion aforesaid.  He  is  not  ignorant  that  a  subsequent  Legislature  has 
made  an  election  of  a  Senator  to  fill  the  seat  claimed  by  your  Memor- 
ialist; but  he  respectfully  insists  that  his,  your  Memorialist's  title  to 
the  seat  in  question,  is  the  only  legitimate  and  constitutional  one; 
and  he  appeals  to  the  Senate  as  a  branch  of  the  Government,  which 
from  the  age  and  qualification  of  its  members,  is  next  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  most  relied  on  for  well  considered  and  authoritative  interpre- 
tations of  the  Constitution,  for  a  calm  consideration,  and  if  necessary 
reconsideration,  of  the  grave  questions  involved  in  this  matter  of  tittle 
[sic]  to  membership  in  the  body — a  matter  in  which  the  Senate  is  the 
sole  Judge. 

Without  going  into  a  full  statement  and  argument  of  his  case  at 
present,  your  Memorialist  deems  it  proper  to  remark  here,  as  to  the 
Legislature  by  which  he  was  chosen  as  aforesaid;  that  it  sat,  under  the 
ancient  Constitution  of  the  State,  which  had  undergone  no  material 
change  in  twenty  five  years,  except  in  an  enlargement  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  as  to  State  Senators  in  1856,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  by 
an  ordinance  of  a  Convention  in  October  1865,  a  short  time  before  the 
session  of  said  Legislature  when  the  said  election  took  place — an 
ordinance  which  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  has  ever 
since  been  respected  as  being  in  full  operation  and  effect;  that  it 
passed  many  statutes  pertaining  to  matters  criminal  &  civil,  affecting 
life,  property,  contracts,  revenue,  finance  &  currency,  which  have 
been  recognized  by  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Government,  as  being 
in  full  force  to  this  day;  and  it  ratified  the  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  known  as  Article  13,  of  the  amendments, 
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by  which  slavery  was  forever  prohibited  throughout  the  American 
Union;  which  said  amendment  had  been  communicated  to  the  Legis- 
lature as  a  proposition  to  amend  by  the  proper  authority  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  ratification  thus  given  was  received  by  the  said 
authority  as  sufficient;  and  by  virtue  of  it,  North  Carolina  was 
counted  in  that  majority  of  three  fourths  of  the  states  necessary  to 
give  validity  to  the  said  Amendments — your  Memorialist  submits  that 
a  Legislature  which  was  competent  to  exercise  all  the  important  func- 
tions exercised,  not  only  without  question,  but  with  approbation,  by 
this,  was  clothed  with  full  power  to  elect  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States;  and  as  from  this  Legislature  the  United  States  is  assured  of  the 
ratification  by  North  Carolina  of  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
referred  to,  and  rests  on  that  assurance;  so  your  memorialist  insists,  is 
the  election  of  a  Senator  made  by  that  Legislature  to  be  in  like 
manner  respected. 

Your  Memorialist  is  conscious  of  no  feeling  in  his  own  breast 
which  unfits  him  to  perform  his  duties  as  a  Senator,  with  with  [sic] 
fidelity  to  the  Government  and  justice  to  every  section  and  interest  of 
the  country;  nor  is  he  aware  of  any  disability  applicable  to  himself, 
by  reason  of  the  events  of  the  late  civil  war,  which2 


Lafayette  Sabine  Foster  (1806-1880),  of  Connecticut,  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity and  a  student  and  practitioner  of  the  law.  During  his  long  public  career  he  was  a  law- 
yer, newspaper  editor,  teacher,  and  politician.  A  Whig  and  later  a  Democrat,  he  served  as 
a  state  legislator  (four  terms),  as  mayor  of  Norwich,  as  United  States  senator  (1860-1867), 
and  as  associate  justice  of  the  Connecticut  Supreme  Court.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress, 
908;  CDAB,  307. 

2This  document  ends  abruptly  at  this  point.  There  is  no  definitive  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  ever  submitted  to  the  United  States  Senate;  however,  it  does  reflect  Graham's  posi- 
tion in  this  period. 


William  A.  Graham  to  Jonathan  Worth     A&H:  worth 

Hillsboro' 
July  1st,  1868 

On  my  return  from  the  North  a  day  or  so  since  I  received  your  letter 
of  the  16tn  ult.  I  have  given  little  thought  to  the  topics  therein 
referred  to  for  a  month  past.  I  take  it  that  no  effectual  resistance  can 
be  made  to  the  inauguration  of  the  authorities  provided  for  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  last  convention;  and  when  or  how  the  country 
shall  obtain  deliverance  must  be  left  to  the  future. 

I  have  not  the  various  acts  of  Congress,  ordinances  of  the  conven- 
tion etc.  before  me.  It  would  require  a  critical  investigation  of  them 
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to  determine  when  or  how  you  are  to  be  superseded.  I  think,  since  the 
whole  proceeding  is  military,  that  you  should  require  a  military  order 
to  leave  the  office  as  a  justification  to  your  constituency  for  quitting  a 
trust  to  which  they  had  appointed  you. 

The  people  have  never  realized  the  grievance  that  will  be  infused  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Howard  amendment  to  the  Constitution;  and  the 
matter  should  be  fully  discussed  now  before  it  is  forced  upon  us. 
Independently  of  the  disfranchisement  which  will  never  be  removed 
except  from  men  of  no  account.  The  mortgage  in  favor  of  the  public 
creditor  on  the  hopes  &  expectations  of  the  country  to  the  amount  of 
three  thousand  millions  of  dollars  is  most  unprecedented  8c 
abominable. 


Garret  Davis1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Washington  City, 
July  7th,  1868. 

Dr  Sir 

Yours  of  the  3d  is  received. 

No  one  from  the  South,  elected  as  you  have  been,  has  ever  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  and  asked  to  be  admitted  to  his 
seat.  I  have  always  thought  that  this  would  have  been  the  best  course 
for  all  the  gentlemen  so  returned,  but  in  no  case  has  this  course  been 
taken.  No  doubt  all  would  have  been  rejected  as  you  would  were  you 
to  come  to  this  city  for  the  object.  But  still  my  opinion  is  that  you 
ought  to  do  so.  A  personal  presentation,  and  a  direct  rejection  would 
present  the  case  more  strikingly  to  the  country,  and  would  make  a 
better  record  when  these  negro  governments,  8c  Senators  chosen  by 
them,  are  to  be  ignored. 

If  not  too  repugnant  to  your  feelings,  I  would  suggest  to  come  8c 
have  your  credentials  and  claims  duly  presented  to  the  Senate. 

Faithfully 
Yrs 


Garret  Davis  (1801-1872),  a  Kentuckian,  Whig,  and  great  friend  of  Henry  Clay,  was  a 
lawyer,  state  legislator,  congressman,  1839-1847,  and  United  States  senator,  1861-1872.  He 
declined  the  presidential  nomination  of  the  American  party  in  1856,  supported  the  Bell- 
Everett  ticket  in  1860,  and  was  influential  in  keeping  Kentucky  in  the  Union.  By  1864  and 
subsequently,  he  was  astonishingly  critical  of  the  Lincoln  administration  and  the  Radical 
Republicans.  E.  Merton  Coulter,  "Garret  Davis,"  DAB,  V,  113-114;  Biographical  Directory  of 
Congress,  782. 
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Mrs.  C.  T.  C louse1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Lexington  N.C. 
July  14th  1868 

I  learn  you  are  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Peabody  fund,  part  of  which 
I  learn  also  is  for  the  Destitute  and  Orphans  of  North  Carolina.  This 
is  now  my  condition,  the  war  that  we  have  just  passed  through  leaves 
me  a  widow  with  one  child  a  daughter  about  half-grown  and  we  are 
without  means,  now  if  any  aid  can  be  had  from  that  fund  to  assist  me 
I  will  be  under  many  obligations  to  you  for  such  information. 


Mrs.  Clouse  has  not  been  identified. 


Edward  J.  Hale  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

July  20,  1868 
Dear  Sir: 

Yours  of  the  17tn  is  at  hand. 

We  forward  by  Express  to-day,  not  only  the  Pleading  8c  Practice 
which  you  order,  but  another  smaller  book,  "The  Law  as  it  is," 
which  has  been  ordered  along  with  it  by  several  of  the  profession  in 
N.C.  who  have  to  begin  in  their  maturity  the  study  of  the  Law, 
"so-called." 

Here  is  a  Voorhies'  Annotated  Code,  price  $8.;  but  we  do  not  know 
that  you  will  need  that. 

[P.S.]: 

Abbott's  book  was  originally  published  at  $11,  but  its  Publishers 
have  raised  the  price  to  $12. 

I  trust  that  you  like  the  nomination  of  Seymour,  8c  that  under  it 
you  can  redeem  the  State?  I  have  not  much  fancy  for  the  nominee  for 
the  Vice  Presidency,  8c  would  have  none  but  for  his  bold  letter  which 
preceded  his  nomination.  That  covers  (Sc  was  needed  to  cover)  a  mul- 
titude of  sins. 


James  W.  Osborne  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Raleigh, 

July  22nd.,  1868. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter.   I  had  no  knowledge  that  Mr. 
Boyden  was  making  an  effort  to  remove  my  disabilities.  I  desired  no 
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fortune  different  from  my  associates  in  political  opinion — had  indeed 
resisted  all  the  inducements  offered  to  apply  by  petition  for  that 
object  determined  to  abide  the  fate  of  the  less  guilty  and  more  deserv- 
ing of  our  political  friends  throughout  the  State.  It  was  Boydens  own 
work.  I[t]  placed  me  in  the  senate — but  at  the  same  time  made  me 
powerless  for  good.  I  thought  a  conciliatory  course  and  a  determina- 
tion to  aid  in  such  proper  legislation  as  the  condition  of  the  state 
might  require  would  give  me  some  influence — with  the  moderate 
portion  of  the  Radicals.  But  yesterday  more  pressure — a  bill  from  the 
house  of  commons  was  taken  up  in  the  senate — to  disfranchise  every 
city  and  town  in  the  state  and  give  the  appointment  of  their  commis- 
sioners to  the  Executive.  Having  attempted  to  remove  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  City  of  Raleigh — and  having  failed  in  that  object — this 
Bill  was  designed  to  confer  on  the  Executive  authority  for  this  object. 
In  looking  into  the  constitution  the  power  of  the  legislature  on  the 
subject  is  at  least  doubtful.  Sec.  12 — Article  7,  perpetuates  and  pre- 
serves all  charters  until  legally  changed.  Article  XIV  provides,  in  a 
most  unfortunate  phraseology,  for  the  continuance  of  all  elective 
officers  by  election.  On  the  spur  of  the  occasion  —  the  bill  was  taken 
up  unexpectedly.  I  made  such  an  argument  as  I  could — on  both 
aspects — its  constitutionality  and  expediency, — but  the  effort  was 
hopeless.  Only  10  Senators  voted  against  the  monstrous  iniquity — 
Lassiter1  8c  Winstead2 — voting  with  the  ignorant  and  besotted 
crowd — whom  I  believe — they  could  influence  for  good  if  they  were 
not  themselves  as  cowardly  as  any  men  I  have  ever  seen.  Thank  you 
for  your  argument  on  the  Military  Bill.  It  is  the  order  of  the  day  for 
friday  in  the  house  of  commons.  If  adopted  there  resistance  will  be 
hopeless  in  the  senate.  Winstead  intimated  to  me  his  purpose  to  op- 
pose it — very  doubtful.  He  can  defeat  it — I  feel  assured.  But  I  have  no 
confidence  in  his  persistence.  The  uncontrollable  impulse  will  be  to 
voluntary  associations  to  resist  it. 
Write  on  all  matters,  if  convenient. 

Very  truly, 


Robert  W.  Lassiter,  of  Granville  County,  was  relatively  unknown  before  the  1860s,  but 
he  became  a  rather  prominent  Republican  during  Reconstruction.  He  was  a  state  senator 
in  five  legislatures  between  1862  and  1870.  He  was  also  secretary-treasurer  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  trustees,  1868-1872,  and  proved  himself  completely  inefficient.  Cheney, 
North  Carolina  Government,  329,  331,  447,  449,  451;  Battle,  History  of  the  University,  II,  56,  61. 

2Charles  S.  Winstead,  of  Person  County,  was  a  member  of  the  Commons  (1850-1852),  a 
state  senator  (1860-1861,  1864-1866,  1868-1870),  and  a  member  of  the  state  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (1881-1883).  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  319,  327,  331-332,  447,  449,  461. 
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James  A.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Graham  N.C. 
July  23rd  1868 

My  dear  Father 

Your  very  welcome  letter  of  22"  inst  reached  me  yesterday.  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  the  money,  but  am  at  a  loss  as  to  the  best  way 
in  which  to  invest  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  land  to  be  sold  under 
execution  in  this  county  soon  (about  800  acres  or  more  on  the  3"  of 
August  and  1200  or  more  on  the  31st  of  Aug)  but  I  am  afraid  from  the 
way  in  [sic]  our  legislature  has  started,  that  it  will  soon  make  all 
property  worthless  and  even  the  life  of  a  decent  man  insecure.  Most  of 
this  land  is  some  distance  from  town,  farther  than  I  would  care  to  buy 
except  as  a  speculation.  I  had  thought  of  trying  to  speculate  a  little 
but  our  crops  are  so  poor  that  a  great  many  will  have  to  buy  instead 
of  selling. 

I  know  but  little  about  these  National  Banks.  Most  persons  consider 
them  a  safe  and  profitable  investment. 

I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  advise  me  as  to  the  investment  you 
consider  best  and  most  likely  to  be  profitable.  I  think  land  decidedly 
the  best  if  the  country  were  settled  or  likely  to  be  soon.  It  would  yield 
almost  nothing  for  four  or  five  years,  but  ought  at  that  time,  I  think, 
to  be  worth  five  or  six  times  as  much  as  now  or  even  more.  If  I  could 
find  a  desirable  lot,  on  which  to  build,  in  this  town,  that  could  be 
gotten  at  a  reasonable  price  I  believe  I  would  buy  that,  but  I  know  of 
no  such. 

We  had  a  fine  rain  Monday  afternoon  and  night,  but  we  are  need- 
ing more  now.  I  hope  you  had  a  fine  rain  last  night.  There  was  a  very 
heavy  cloud  in  the  direction  of  Hillsboro. 

Mr.  Jas.  T.  Barber1  wishes  to  engage  you  with  Johnny  &  myself  in  a 
suit  which  we  brought  for  him  at  last  Court  against  H.  H.  Morton  & 
others  on  a  note  for  $1000  given  in  1863  payable  in  currency  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  It  is  the  same  note  that  he  wished  to  refer  to  you  for 
arbitration  a  year  or  so  ago.  The  agreement  I  made  with  him  as  to  fee 
is  $10.  certain  and  Vs  of  the  amount  we  gain.  I  can  give  you  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  case  some  time  when  I  am  in  Hillsboro.  Johnny,  I 
believe,  knows  all  the  facts. 

The  shops  are  crowded  every  day  with  applicants  for  office  and 
some  of  them  I  understand  are  very  much  incensed  that  they  do  not 
get  one. 

There  is  no  news.  Love  to  all 

Affectionately  Your  Son 
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'James  T.  Barber  and  H.  H.  Morton  could  not  be  identified. 


Edward  S.  Parker1  to  William  A.  Graham  UNC 

Graham,  N.C., 
July  24th.,  1868. 

There  will  be  a  conveyance  at  the  depot  for  you  on  friday  night. 
There  will  be  a  tremendous  crowd  at  Geo.  Pattersons2  on  Saturday. 
They  are  coming  from  Randolph,  Chatham  and  the  lower  part  of 
Guilford.  We  are  now  erecting  Seats  etc.  We  are  glad  that  you  could 
accept  our  invitation  to  be  with  us.  I  just  saw  Mr.  Dixon3  who  says 
that  his  whole  Country  will  be  out.  He  is  a  Radical  now.  From  other 
sources  I  learn  that  those  old  fellows  who  used  to  be  such  ardent  sup- 
porters of  yours,  and  many  of  whom  are  now  radicals,  are  coming  out 
in  mass.  Our  Mr.  McPherson  down  there  says  that  he  has  heard  no 
political  speech  since  the  war  but  is  coming  out  on  Saturday.  We 
doubt  not  great  good  will  result  from  your  speech  on  next  Saturday. 
Every  preparation  shall  be  made  that  will  insure  you  comfort  in  get- 
ting to  and  from. 

Yours,  etc., 
Chm.  Ex.  Com 


'Edward  S.  Parker,  of  Alamance  County,  a  native  of  Cumberland,  had  been  captain  and 
commissary  of  the  Fiftieth  North  Carolina  Regiment  and  was  now  an  attorney  in  Graham. 
In  1875  he  established  the  Alamance  Gleaner.  He  was  a  state  senator,  1897-1899.  Parker  was 
something  of  a  local  folk  hero.  Captured  during  the  Civil  War,  he  assisted  in  the  take-over 
of  a  vessel  carrying  prisoners  north  and  escaped.  Clark,  North  Carolina  Regiments,  III,  161, 
202;  Whitaker,  Centennial  History  of  Alamance,  237;  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  475. 

2  George  Patterson,  a  Democrat  before  and  after  the  Civil  War,  represented  Orange 
County  in  the  1850  legislature  and  Alamance,  after  creation  of  that  county,  in  the  1856  leg- 
islature. Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  319,  324;  Lefler  and  Wager,  Orange  County,  88. 

3 Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  McPherson  have  not  been  identified. 
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Charles  Phillips 


Charles  Phillips  to  William  A.  Graham 


UNC 


Chapel  Hill,  N.C., 
Friday,  July  24th.,  1868. 


Of  course  I  have  been  casting  about  for  a  new  field  to  work  in,  and 
I  was  thinking  of  Hillsborough  when  a  letter  from  Gen'l  Colston, 
written  after  consultation  with  Mr.  P.  Cameron,  came  to  me  offering 
me  a  place  in  the  Institution  under  his  care.  I  thank  my  friends  for 
their  care  of  me  and  for  the  compliments  implied  in  their  suggestions. 
Hillsborough  will  be  to  me  one  of  the  most  attractive  places  in  N.C. 
for  I  can  work  there  under  circumstances  that  are  present  no  where 
else.  Before  I  choose  a  place  for  my  future  residence  I  wish  to  consult 
again  with  Prof.  Kerr  the  Geologist  for  N.C.  who  has  some  notions 
about  the  kind  of  a  school  needed  in  N.C.  which  may  be  useful  to  me. 
When  I  obtain  this  information  and  if  I  deem  it  important  and  Hills- 
borough seems  proper  for  the  carrying  out  the  scheme  I  shall  take 
pleasure  in  accepting  your  invitation  to  visit  you  and  consult  at  large 
concerning  the  proposal  you  make  me. 

I  have  also  to  thank  you  for  the  jetter  of  introduction  to  friends  at 
the  North  which  met  me  at  Raleigh  on  my  return  from  Virginia.  I 
hope  to  find  a  home  in  N.C.  and  to  show  that  the  confidence  of  my 
friends  is  not  misplaced. 
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Gov'r  Swain  is  in  Raleigh,  having  received  from  Mr.  Ashley1  a 
notice  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  as  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity.2 I  am  curious  to  see  the  terms  on  which  the  school-teachers  in 
N.C.  may  cooperate  with  the  new  guardians  of  what  was  so  long  the 
object  of  your  own  anxious  care.  Sometimes  I  think  it  will  be  best  for 
me  to  leave  this  scene  of  strife  and  seek  a  home  outside  of  our  State. 

I  am,  with  high  regard, 


Samuel  Stanford  Ashley  (1819-1887),  a  New  England  carpetbagger,  was  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  and,  under  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  1868,  secretary  of  the 
newly  created  board  of  education,  whose  members  were  ex  officio  members  of  the  university 
board  of  trustees. 

Ashley  was  a  controversial  figure  whose  extraordinary  career  warrants  closer  examina- 
tion. Writing  in  1914,  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton  characterized  Ashley  as  "corrupt"  and 
with  apparent  reluctance  concluded: 

He  was  not  lacking  in  ability,  but  only  in  character  and  in  a  suitable  temperament 
for  his  position.  He  was  full  of  prejudices  which  made  him  narrow  and  regardless  of 
the  wishes  of  the  people  among  whom  he  elected  to  live.  This  was  clearly  apparent 
from  his  course  in  the  convention.  He  favored  mixed  schools,  and,  like  all  of  his 
kind,  was  far  more  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  negroes  than  in  anything  else  ex- 
cept himself.  If  the  charge  that  he  was  of  negro  descent  be  true,  this  feeling  was  not 
at  all  unnatural.  There  is  no  convincing  evidence  of  his  having  been  as  corrupt  as 
some  of  his  colleagues,  but  he  was  hand  in  glove  with  them,  supporting  their  every 
act,  and  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  carpetbaggers  in  the  State. 
(Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  611.) 
Professor  Hamilton's  description  of  Ashley  reflected  the  view  of  the  Dunning  school  of 
Reconstruction  historiography  in  branding  all  carpetbaggers  self-serving  and  corrupt.  With 
the  advantage  of  a  longer  perspective,  historians  have  in  recent  years  granted  that  humani- 
tarian motives,  especially  concern  for  the  freedmen,  were  of  primary  importance  to  many 
northern  men  who  came  to  the  South  after  the  Civil  War.  One  suspects  that  Ashley  was 
among  their  number. 

S.  S.  Ashley  was  a  minister,  educator,  and  missionary.  He  was  reared  in  Ashford,  Con- 
necticut, and  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  He  was  educated  at  Oberlin  College,  graduating 
from  the  theological  department.  A  Congregational  minister  in  Ohio  and  Massachusetts, 
he  demonstrated  his  strong  antislavery  sentiments  through  his  support  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association.  In  September,  1864,  he  gained  dismissal  from  his  Massachusetts 
pastorate  to  perform  evangelical  service  with  the  United  States  Christian  Commission  in 
eastern  Virginia.  Concerned  about  the  welfare  of  freedmen,  Ashley  was  employed  by  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  to  assist  in  educating  freedmen.  In  September,  1865,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  American  Missionary  Association  to  evangelize  and  educate  freedmen  in  the  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina,  area.  At  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  by  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  to  be  assistant  superintendent  of  education  in  the  Wilmington  District.  Working 
aggressively,  he  established  ten  schools  which  provided  education  for  some  eighteen 
hundred  freedmen.  He  became  convinced  that  the  freedmen  must  have  political  equality  so 
as  to  secure  their  rights  in  the  face  of  native  white  hostility.  He  entered  politics  by  joining 
the  Republican  Association  of  Wilmington.  To  promote  congressional  reconstruction, 
which  he  regarded  as  a  righteous  cause,  he  helped  establish  the  Wilmington  Post  and  con- 
tinued his  propagandizing  efforts  by  speaking  at  political  rallies.  In  1868  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  constitutional  convention,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education.  He 
spoke  infrequently  but  caused  a  furor  among  North  Carolina  Conservatives  by  submitting  a 
written  report  proposing  the  reopening  of  public  schools  without  providing  that  the  races 
be  segregated.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  Ashley  had  no  real  plan  for  integration  of 
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North  Carolina  schools.  From  1868  to  1871  he  was  superintendent  of  public  schools  and 
resuscitated  the  state  system.  When  Conservatives  gained  control  of  the  1870  legislature  and 
began  to  reduce  expenditures  for  education,  Ashley  resigned  lest  his  presence  be  a  detri- 
ment to  the  education  process.  He  served  the  A.M. A.  in  New  Orleans  (1871-1873)  and  in 
Atlanta  (1874-1878)  before  retiring  to  Northborough,  Massachusetts.  Powell,  Dictionary  of 
North  Carolina  Biography,  I,  58-59. 

A  review  of  Ashley's  career  in  the  South,  which  spanned  over  twenty  years,  would  sug- 
gest that  his  intentions  were  to  benefit  blacks  and,  in  his  view,  all  Southerners.  There  is  lit- 
tle indication  that  his  purpose  was  to  capitalize  on  the  socioeconomic  distress  of  post-1865 
Southerners. 

2The  correspondence  of  the  previous  months  has  suggested  the  postwar  trauma  ex- 
perienced by  President  David  L.  Swain  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Many 
factors,  some  involving  Swain  and  some  attributable  to  socioeconomic  conditions,  com- 
bined to  produce  declining  enrollments.  Even  among  the  university's  friends  there  were 
calls  for  a  revised  curriculum  and  new  leadership.  Swain  became  central  to  the  controversy 
surrounding  the  university.  Many  North  Carolinians  misconstrued  the  role  Graham  and 
Swain  had  played  in  the  surrender  of  Raleigh.  Even  more  damaging  to  Swain's  reputation 
was  the  apparent  ease  with  which  he  accommodated  to  the  presence  of  Federal  troops  in 
the  spring  of  1865.  He  accepted  a  fine  carriage  horse  as  a  gift  from  Gen.  William  T. 
Sherman,  a  horse  rumored  to  have  been  confiscated  during  Sherman's  march  through 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  When  his  daughter  Ellie  married  a  dashing  Federal  cavalry- 
man, Gen.  Smith  D.  Atkins,  in  August,  1865,  the  resentment  against  Swain  reached  its 
height.  The  ceremony  was  slightly  attended — only  the  Grahams,  Betty  Scott,  and  a  few 
faculty  families  were  present.  Because  of  his  long  connection  with  the  university,  hostility 
toward  Swain  damaged  that  venerable  institution. 

In  the  summer  of  1867,  when  it  looked  as  though  the  university  would  fail,  Governor 
Worth  called  a  crucial  meeting  of  the  trustees  for  August  22,  1867.  He  noted  that  there  were 
three  professorships  vacant,  that  the  endowment  had  been  lost,  and  that  the  university 
could  not  meet  its  financial  obligations.  Subsequently,  a  complete  reorganization  of  the 
university  was  undertaken  by  Kemp  P.  Battle,  acting  for  the  trustees,  and  Charles  Phillips, 
professor  of  mathematics.  In  anticipation  of  a  new  curriculum,  Phillips  obtained  the  resig- 
nations of  Swain  and  the  remaining  faculty,  holding  them  in  abeyance  until  the  trustees 
could  determine  their  course  of  action.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  in  December, 
1867,  the  trustees  voted  eighteen  to  three,  with  Graham  dissenting,  to  abandon  the  system 
of  instruction  previously  employed  in  favor  of  the  university  or  elective  system.  The  faculty 
was  to  be  organized  into  academic  departments,  and  the  students  were  to  be  given  more 
latitude  as  to  their  studies.  Greater  emphasis  was  to  be  given  to  the  sciences,  modern  lan- 
guages, and  modern  history.  The  election  of  professors  was  postponed  until  a  later  meet- 
ing; meanwhile,  the  faculty  members  were  requested  to  retain  their  chairs.  The  new  educa- 
tional scheme  was  to  be  implemented  in  the  fall  of  1868. 

All  these  plans  were  negated  by  the  constitution  of  1868.  The  educational  section  of  that 
document  completely  altered  the  governance  of  the  university.  Heretofore  the  university 
trustees  had  been  elected  by  the  General  Assembly;  now  the  old  board  was  to  give  way  to 
one  elected  by  a  newly  created  board  of  education.  This  state  board  consisted  of  the  gov- 
ernor, lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  auditor,  superintendent  of  public 
works,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  attorney  general — all  of  whom,  with  the 
university  president,  were  members  ex  officio  of  the  university  trustees.  In  addition  to  the  ex 
officio  members,  the  new  board  of  trustees  consisted  of  one  person  from  each  county,  with 
only  ten  of  over  seventy  members  constituting  a  quorum.  The  real  operation  of  the  univer- 
sity was  vested  in  an  executive  committee  of  three  trustees  and  the  members  of  the  board  of 
education.  These  changes  were  monumental  in  scope  and  clearly  placed  the  university  in 
the  hands  of  Holden's  Republican  administration.  The  commencement  of  1868  was  the  last 
under  the  old  regime;  and,  given  the  impending  changes  in  governance,  the  old  trustees 
rescinded  the  resolution  instituting  the  university  system  and  reappointed  President  Swain 
and  all  the  faculty. 

President  Swain  was  invited  to  attend  the  July  22,  1868,  Raleigh  meeting  of  the  newly 
elected  board  of  trustees.  He  was  confident  that  the  clause  making  the  president  of  the 
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university  an  ex  officio  member,  coupled  with  his  invitation,  was  constitutional  recognition 
of  him  as  president.  No  one  contradicted  his  view  on  July  22;  however,  the  next  day,  in  his 
absence,  the  trustees  declared  his  resignation  and  the  resignations  of  the  faculty,  offered 
under  very  different  circumstances,  to  be  final.  The  fact  that  the  old  trustees  had,  on  June 
4,  reelected  all  concerned  was  ignored.  Kemp  P.  Battle  conveyed  Swain's  reaction  in  mov- 
ing terms,  writing  as  follows: 

The  ex-President  was  profoundly  astonished  and  shocked.  It  was  a  pathetic  sight — 
this  venerable  man,  full  of  years  and  honors,  who  had  held  high  places  in  the  execu- 
tive, legislative  and  judicial  departments  of  the  State,  who  for  over  one-third  of  a 
century  had  charge  of  its  chief  institution  of  learning,  who  had  influenced  for  good 
thousands  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  in  public  and  private  life,  so  saturated  with 
love  of  the  University  that  he  sought  to  control  her  even  in  her  desolation,  under 
new  and  untried  guardians,  but  by  them  coldly  and  without  explanation  turned 
away.  (Battle,  History  of  the  University,  I,  777.) 
Ironically,  on  August  11,  1868,  Swain  was  injured  in  a  carriage  accident  when  the  spir- 
ited horse  given  him  by  Sherman  bolted.  His  physical  wounds  healed,  but  he  did  not  regain 
his  strength.  He  professed  his  Christian  faith  and  his  spirits  rose;  however,  on  August  29, 
after  complaining  of  physical  pain,  David  L.  Swain  died.  The  next  year  his  beloved  univer- 
sity closed  its  doors  for  lack  of  patrons.  Not  until  1875  did  a  reorganized  and  revitalized 
University  of  North  Carolina  reopen  to  serve  the  people  of  the  state.  Henderson,  Campus  of 
the  First  State  University,  181-188  passim;  Battle,  History  of  the  University,  I,  763-767,  780;  Cham- 
berlain, Old  Days  in  Chapel  Hill,  94-100.  See  also  Robin  Brabham,  "Defining  the  American 
University:  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  1865-1875,"  North  Carolina  Historical  Review, 
LVII  (October,  1980),  426-455. 


John  G.  Young1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Rock  Island  Manufacturing  Co. 
Charlotte,  N.C. 
July  24th  1868 

Uncle  William 

I  write  to  find  out  whether  you  think  it  advisable,  to  take  any  steps 
in  regard  to  the  books  and  furniture  belonging  to  our  Library — at 
"Chapel  Hill."  Being  an  old  "Student"  and  feeling  a  deep  interest  in 
the  "University"  and  its  interest,  its  is  certainly  a  deep  mortification 
to  see  it  destroyed,  as  I  believe  it  will  inevitably  be  under  the  present 
management.  Such  things  as  Books,  Portraits,  Archives  Department, 
Badges,  Gems  etc  I  am  not  the  only  one — who  feels  an  interest  in 
these  affairs.  I  have  rec'd  letters  and  conversed  with  "Students."  Some 
Young  men  arrived  here  a  few  days  ago  from  Ala,  but  returned  home, 
on  hearing  of  the  condition  of  the  College.  We  are  all  quite  well. 
Remember  us  kindly  to  all  the  family. 

I  am  with  great  respect 
Your  Nephew 
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'John  Graham  Young  (1845-1918),  of  Charlotte,  was  graduated  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1867.  He  had  been  sergeant  major  of  the  Fourth  North  Carolina  Regi- 
ment and  major  of  the  Home  Guards.  He  was  at  some  time  a  merchant,  freight  agent,  in- 
surance agent,  and  civil  engineer.  Born  in  Iredell  County  to  Malvina  Sophia  Graham 
Young  (1821-1894)  and  John  Augustus  Young  (1815-1889),  he  was  the  great-nephew  of  Wil- 
liam A.  Graham.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  703;  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants." 


E.  J .  Hale  and  Sons  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

16  Murray  Street, 
New  York, 
July  27th.,  1868. 

Your  favor  of  the  23rd.  is  at  hand,  &  we  enclose  receipt  in  full,  with 
thanks. 

We  can  hardly  say  when  we  have  been  more  relieved  than  by  the 
failure  of  the  bill  before  Congress  to  arm  the  Southern  negroes  Sc 
"scallawags."  It  seemed  to  us  the  crowning  evil  of  the  day,  &  Holden 
&  his  Legislature  were  preparing  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  We  trust 
that  the  failure  disposes  of  the  "armed  police."  We  hope  you  will 
carry  N.C.  Blair1  would  have  been  a  nauseous  dose  to  us  but  for  his 
late  letters.2  With  these  we  shall  go  it  right  cheerfully. 

Yours  truly, 


'Francis  Preston  Blair,  Jr.  (1821-1875),  scion  of  a  politically  influential  family,  was  born 
in  Kentucky  and,  after  graduating  from  Princeton  (1841),  established  a  legal  practice  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  War  and  as  a  major  general  in  the  Civil  War. 
An  uncompromising  opponent  of  slavery,  he  organized  the  Free-Soil  party  in  Missouri  and 
represented  the  state  in  Congress,  1856-1862,  as  a  Republican.  He  helped  save  Missouri  for 
the  Union.  Later  he  joined  moderate  Republicans  in  opposing  the  Radicals  in  the  state.  A 
supporter  of  presidential  reconstruction  plans,  Blair  reverted  to  the  Democratic  party  and 
was  Seymour's  running  mate  in  1868.  Although  his  sympathy  for  the  South  was  acknowl- 
edged, his  antislavery  career  made  him  suspect  in  some  quarters.  Later  he  cooperated  with 
the  Liberal  Republicans  and  was  a  U.S.  senator,  1871-1873.  CDAB,  80;  Randall  and 
Donald,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  639. 

2This  illusion  was  to  the  letter  of  June  30,  1868,  written  by  Frank  P.  Blair  to  Colonel 
James  O.  Broadhead,  of  Missouri,  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  nominating  convention. 
Subsequently  Broadhead  nominated  Blair  for  the  vice-presidency,  a  candidacy  he  attained. 
Blair's  letter  was  inopportune  and  probably  damaged  Democratic  election  hopes  irrep- 
arably. He  declared  that  any  successful  Democratic  presidential  candidate  should  abolish 
the  reconstructed  state  governments  and  the  entire  fabric  of  congressional  reconstruction. 
Blair  explained  his  views  thusly: 

There  is  but  one  way  to  restore  the  Government  and  the  Constitution,  and  that  is 
for  the  President  elect  to  declare  these  acts  null  and  void,  compel  the  army  to  undo 
its  usurpations  at  the  South,  disperse  the  carpetbag  State  governments,  allow  the 
white  people  to  reorganize  their  own  governments  and  elect  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. The  House  of  Representatives  will  contain  a  majority  of  Democrats  from 
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the  North,  and  they  will  admit  the  Representatives  elected  by  the  white  people  of 
the  South,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  President  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  com- 
pel the  Senate  to  submit  once  more  to  the  obligations  of  the  Constitution.  It  will  not 
be  able  to  withstand  the  public  judgment,  if  distinctly  invoked  and  clearly  ex- 
pressed, on  this  fundamental  issue,  and  it  is  the  sure  way  to  avoid  all  future  strife  to 
put  this  issue  plainly  to  the  country. 
William  Earnest  Smith,  The  Francis  Preston  Blair  Family  in  Politics  (New  York:  Macmillan 
Company,  2  volumes,  1933),  II,  406;  Stewart  Mitchell,  Horatio  Seymour  of  New  York  (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard  University  Press,  1938),  418,  428. 


James  A.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 


Graham  N.C. 
Aug  3d  1868 


My  dear  Father 


I  received  last  Monday  evening  your  very  welcome  letter  sent  by  Col 
James  Ruffin1  and  am  very  much  obliged  for  the  check  for  $500. 
which  it  contained. 

Our  merchants,  or  at  least  those  of  them  with  whom  I  have  talked 
do  not  seem  to  wish  to  borrow.  All  of  them  speak  of  the  dullness  of 
everything  in  which  they  could  speculate  with  any  hope  of  an  early 
profit.  I  think  I  shall  try  to  invest  it  in  N.C.  R.R.  bonds  as  you  sug- 
gested, but  shall  put  it  out  at  interest  till  I  can  find  some  one  wanting 
to  sell  their  scrip.  I  offered  Bennett  Hazell2  today  $50.  for  his  dividend 
on  14  shares  ($84.)  He  said  he  thought  he  would  take  it,  but  could  not 
say  yet,  would  let  me  know.  This  is  about  60  cents  in  the  $1.  and  I 
think  it  quite  as  much  as  they  will  bring  just  now. 

We  had  quite  a  large  conservative  meeting  here  on  Saturday.  Mr. 
Robbins3  from  Rowan  gave  us  a  very  fine  speech.  McAden  and  Dr. 
Moore4  also  spoke.  .  .  . 

Our  new  county  officers  qualified  to-day.  Murray,  the  sheriff,  being 
disqualified  by  the  Howard  Amendment  refused  to  qualify  and  the 
Commissioners  elected  his  brother  Albert  Murray5  to  fill  his  place. 
The  Radicals  were  anxious  to  elect  Joe  Thompson6  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  have  Holden  to  appoint  a  man  in  Col  Gant's7  place  as 
Commissioner,  before  they  had  even  allowed  him  the  chance  to  qual- 
ify or  had  been  able  to  determine  officially  whether  he  was  disquali- 
fied or  not.  Badham8  was  very  active  in  trying  to  have  McMurray9 
made  Sheriff. 

Badham  is  one  of  our  town  commissioners  along  with  Wyatt 
Outlaw10 — a  negro.  My  landlord  is  one  of  the  Magistrates.  Only  two 
negroes  among  the  number,  one  named  Corn  who  was  on  our  grand 
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jury  some  time  ago  and  one  named  Chas.  Moore  who  formerly 
belonged  to  Mr.  Giles  Mebane. 

We  have  had  a  fine  rain  this  afternoon  and  it  looks  now  as  though 
it  would  continue  all  night. 

Please  remind  Gus  to  send  me  that  wardrobe  and  bureau,  I  wrote 
him  about,  when  he  brings  them  up  from  Chapel  Hill. 

There  is  no  news.  Love  to  all 

Affectionately  Your  Son 


Unless  James  A.  Graham  was  mistakenly  referring  to  Thomas  Ruffin,  Jr.,  who  was  a 
Confederate  colonel,  he  may  have  mentioned  James  Sterling  Ruffin.  The  latter  Ruffin  was 
a  nephew  of  the  illustrious  Judge  Thomas  Ruffin.  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton  (ed.),  The 
Papers  of  Thomas  Ruffin  (Raleigh:  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  4  volumes, 
1918-1920),  I,  213,  II,  409. 

2 Bennett  Hazell  could  not  be  identified. 

3William  McKendree  Robbins  (1828-1905),  a  native  of  Randolph  County,  attended  Old 
Trinity  College  and  was  graduated  by  Randolph-Macon  College  about  1850.  He  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Alabama  bar  in  1854.  During  the  Civil  War,  he  served  as 
major  in  the  Fourth  Alabama  Regiment.  After  returning  to  Rowan  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, he  was  a  Conservative  member  of  the  state  legislature  in  1868,  1869,  1870,  and  1872. 
Elected  as  a  Democrat,  he  served  three  terms  as  a  United  States  congressman,  1873-1879. 
He  was  appointed  by  President  Grover  Cleveland  to  the  Gettysburg  Battle  Field  Commis- 
sion. Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  1526;  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  447,  449,  451, 
697-698. 

4  Dr.  John  A.  Moore. 

5  Albert  Murray  was  a  Democrat  and  a  member  of  the  White  Brotherhood,  one  of  the 
secret  societies  operating  in  Alamance  County.  All  his  deputies  were  members  as  well.  Tre- 
lease,   White  Terror,  199. 

8 Nothing  could  be  learned  about  Joe  Thompson  except  that  he  resided  in  Alamance 
County  and  was  a  Radical  in  his  political  philosophy. 

7Jesse  Gant,  of  Alamance  County,  was  a  county  commissioner  and  served  in  the  state 
House  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1872-1874.  A  survey  of  Clark's  North  Carolina  Regiments 
suggests  that  he  did  not  earn  the  title  in  Confederate  service,  so  it  may  be  assumed  that  he 
was  a  militia  leader  or  that  the  "Colonel"  by  which  he  was  addressed  was  strictly  honor- 
ary. Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  454;  Whitaker,  Centennial  History  of  Alamance,  90. 

8  Henry  A.  Badham. 

"Nothing  could  be  learned  about  McMurray  except  that  he  was  the  Radical  candidate 
for  sheriff  in  1868. 

10Wyatt  Outlaw  was  a  Graham  town  councilman  and  founder-president  of  the  local 
Union  League.  The  most  prominent  black  in  Alamance  County,  he  was  hanged  by  about 
seventy-five  Klansmen  on  the  night  of  February  26,  1870.  No  one  dared  to  interfere  and 
Outlaw's  body  was  not  taken  down  until  11  a.m.  the  next  day.  Trelease,  White  Terror,  205. 
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Giles  Mebane  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Aug  3  1868 

I  often  feel  the  loss  of  the  many  opportunities  I  enjoyed  in  former 
times  of  meeting  you  &  hearing  your  views  upon  matters  of  public 
interest.  Would  be  much  pleased  to  meet  you  now.  You  have  seen  the 
act  of  the  legislature  making  it  indictable  with  heavy  penalties  to 
violate  the  14  articles  in  Howard  amendment  I  have  been  elected  a 
county  commissioner.  Is  that  such  a  State  office  as  the  14th  article 
means?  or  in  radical  phraseology  am  I  banned!  and  indictable  if  I 
accept.  Your  views  on  this  subject  will  much  oblige  me  Sc  many  of 
your  friends  in  the  county.  To  keep  out  one  of  Holdens  appointees  I 
have  agreed  to  accept  the  place  until  the  next  election — provided  I  do 
not  subject  myself  to  the  penalties  of  this  new  law. 

We  have  had  spring  rains  corn  looks  well.  The  river  was  out  in 
the  low  grounds  in  many  places,  injured  the  crop  considerably  but 
still  there  is  a  good  crop  on  the  River.  The  wheat  crop  short  oats 
fine  Sc  tobacco  not  very  promising — farmers  are  not  hopeful — but 
some  still  look  for  better  times  very  few  have  made  any  money 
under  the  new  labour  system  some  have  lost  I  keep  about  even 
neither  making  or  losing  much — We  have  some  cases  of  sickness  in 
the  family  have  not  had  as  good  health  as  we  enjoyed  in  Hawfields. 
My  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Graham   I  hope  you  are  all  well. 


John  D.  Whitford  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

New  Bern, 
Aug  t  4th.,  1868. 

It  is  with  much  regret  I  have  to  inform  you  that  I  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  Presidency  of  the  Railroad  before  I  could  collect  the  means 
to  settle  the  claims  of  yourself  Sc  Judge  Ruffin.  After  receiving  your 
note  on  the  subject,  I  expected  to  meet  you  in  N.Y.,  Sc  had  determined 
if  so,  to  borrow  the  am't  8c  pay  you,  but  I  made  a  mistake,  or  was 
misinformed,  about  the  time  you  were  to  be  there,  hence  did  not  see 
you.  I  was  under  the  impression  you  were  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  Sc  did  not  learn  otherwise  until  I  met 
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Gov.  Vance,  on  the  way.  However,  I  do  not  think  the  payment  will  be 
long  postponed.  Mr  John  L.  Morehead's  brother  in  law,  Mr.  Gray,1  is 
on  the  Board  of  Directors,  &  no  doubt  the  new  President,  Mr.  E.  R. 
Stanly,2  will  feel  under  peculiar  obligations  to  them  for  their  aid,  in 
defeating  the  Democrats,  &  White  Peoples  &  Stockholders  ticket,  &  as 
they  are  exceedingly  solicitous  in  reference  to  the  payment  of  Judge 
Ruffin's  claim,  if  not  your  own,  their  influence  with  him,  the  Presi- 
dent, will,  I  think,  pretty  soon  cause  them  paid.  I  would  have  paid 
them  several  weeks  ago,  if  Mr.  Swepson3  had  not  disappointed  me  in 
the  purchase  of  bonds,  from  which  he  backed  out  when  it  was  too  late 
for  me  to  find  other  buyers,  before  our  Annual  meeting.  The  new 
Board  have  the  Bonds  or  $80,000.,  which  should  &  will,  I  believe,  sell 
for  at  least  80,  &  $64,000  will  pay  all  the  debts  the  Company  owes, 
except  a  few  thousand  to  the  Government,  interest  on  a  debt  I  paid. 

Fearing  the  interest  I  manifested  in  behalf  of  our  Company,  as  it 
was  my  duty,  in  the  settlement  of  his  father's  claims,  would,  or  had, 
prejudiced  him — Mr.  J.  L.  Morehead — against  me,  I  would  not  per- 
mit my  name  used  in  connection  with  the  Director's  place,  which  I 
have  held  by  the  election  of  the  Stockholders,  since  the  organization 
of  the  Company,  8c  we  would  have  cheerfully,  for  political  reasons 
alone,  given  him  all  four  of  the  Directors,  provided  he  had  selected 
white  men.  In  N.Y.  I  told  him  his  vote  would  decide  the  matter,  even 
if  all  the  Counties  got  in  the  hands  of  the  Radicals.  We  had  Carteret 
County's  vote,  that  County  having  gone  Conservative  in  the  last  elec- 
tion, 8c  the  Legislature  gave  Holden  the  appointment  of  the  Magis- 
trate to  head  us  off,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  Conservative  vote  on 
other  Railroads  in  the  same  situtation,  being  cast.  Four  white  men,  in 
our  Company's  Directory,  would  have  been  a  tower  of  strength  for  us 
8c  saved  us  for  a  while  longer,  at  least,  the  degradation  which  awaits 
us,  in  this  locality.  Now  it  will  be  Negroes  8c  white  people  mixed  up 
in  the  brothel,  offices,  on  the  Cars  8c  every  where  else,  8c  the  Road  will 
be  used  for  political  purposes,  as  Butler4  recommended,  &  no  one 
there  to  enter  a  protest,  or  to  inform  the  public  of  what  is  going  on. 
Hundreds  of  negroes  are  applicants  for  office,  the  Conductor's  place 
seems  to  be  preferred  over  all  others.  This  day  is  appointed  for  their 
election,  whether  the  negroes  will  get  in  is  somewhat  doubtful,  as 
well  as  the  Northern  Radicals,  who  begin  to  cavil  loud  8c  long, 
already,  at  the  dull  prospect.  I  hope  the  Scalawag  bill  keeps  them  out, 
which  will  compel  them  to  leave  us,  8c  go  where  they  belong.  If  Mr. 
Morehead  imagines  that  he  will  make  pecuniarily  in  the  end,  I  think 
he  errs.  He  has  aroused  against  him  such  prejudice  that  his  lifetime 
will  not  eradicate.  His  vote  was  cast  even  against  his  particular 
friend,  Mr.  Bridges  Arrendell,5  for  one  of  the  Finance  Committee,  etc., 
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etc.,  who  is  a  good  white  man,  &  for  his  brother,  Dr.  Mike  Arrendell.6 
The  truth  is,  I  was  not  disappointed  at  Mr.  Morehead's  course,  & 
every  thing  turned  out  just  as  I  predicted  some  months  ago. 

Gov'r,  pardon,  if  you  please,  this  long  letter.  I  thought  you  might 
feel  some  interest  in  our  political  matters  at  this  time,  down  this  way. 
I  expect  to  go  to  the  Convention  next  week,  in  Raleigh,  &  hope  to  see 
you  there.  We  intend  to  try  &  get,  as  they  have  in  other  States,  some  of 
the  Negroes  to  go  with  us,  in  this  County.  In  haste 

With  high  regard, 


\Julius  A.  Gray  (1833-1891),  a  native  of  Randolph  County,  was  initially  educated  in 
Greensboro,  where  he  settled,  and  at  Davidson  College,  where  he  received  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  1853.  He  was  at  various  times  a  banker,  textile  manufacturer,  and  railroad  builder. 
He  served  in  the  Confederate  Treasury  Department  during  the  Civil  War.  A  director  of  the 
Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  Railroad,  he  was  after  1879  president  of  the  Cape  Fear  and 
Yadkin  Valley  Railroad  Company.  Gray  spent  his  last  years  supervising  the  building  of 
that  line.  Ashe,  Biographical  History,  V,  110-117. 

2  Edward  R.  Stanly,  of  New  Bern,  was  a  large  stockholder  and  director  of  the  Atlantic 
and  North  Carolina  Railroad.  He  was,  for  a  time,  its  president.  Brown,  State  Movement  in 
Railroad  Development,  109,  115-116,  235,  241. 

3 George  W.  Swepson. 

4Benjamin  F.  Butler. 

5  Bridges  Arendell,  of  Carteret  County,  enlisted  at  age  thirty  in  the  First  Company  I, 
Thirty-sixth  North  Carolina  Regiment,  in  October,  1861.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant  and 
served  until  November,  1862.  His  one-year  enlistment  up,  his  resignation  coincided  with  the 
disappointment  of  not  being  elected  an  officer  in  the  fall  of  1862.  Manarin  and  Jordan, 
North  Carolina  Troops,  I,  301. 

6 Michael  F.  Arendell,  a  physician  of  Carteret  County,  was  a  Whig  state  senator, 
1850-1854  and  1860-1866.  By  1867  he  was  a  Republican.  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government, 
318-319,  327,  329-330,  332. 


James  A.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 


Graham  N.C. 
Aug  6th  1868 


My  dear  Father 


I  am  very  much  obliged  for  your  letter  containing  the  check  for 
$250.  which  reached  me  yesterday  afternoon.  I  will  try  to  invest  it  in 
the  most  profitable  way,  but  can  see  but  little  opportunity  for  any 
paying  investment  just  now. 

I  have  been  studying  very  hard;  from  5  to  7  hours  per  day,  since  I 
came  up  from  Hillsboro;  am  now  on  the  2d  Volume  of  Coke,  which  I 
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hope  to  finish  in  about  two  weeks.  Hope  to  finish  the  whole  of  it 
before  the  middle  of  September. 

I  see  that,  by  the  new  order  of  things,  Orange  Court  does  not  come 
before  the  1st  of  November,  and  Alamance  Court  the  week  before 
Christmas.  The  circuit  commences  with  Guilford  on  the  1st  Monday 
in  September. 

It  seems  that  our  Sheriff's  election  is  not  yet  settled.  I  understand 
that  Badham  is  to  tender  Mc Murray's  bond  to  the  Commissioners  on 
Saturday  and  will  make  a  grand  argument  in  his  favor.  I  expect  to 
reply  to  him  in  favor  of  Murray — His  positions  are  foolish  and 
utterly  untenable,  but  he  has  brass  enough  to  argue  anything. 

I  expect  Col  Gant1  will  be  in  town  on  Saturday  and  I  will  then 
deliver  your  message  to  him. 

I  suppose  there  will  be  a  very  large  crowd  in  Raleigh  at  the  Conserva- 
tive Convention.  I  thought  of  going  down,  but  believe  I  will  not  as  the 
Rail  Road  charges  full  fare  and  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  make  by  it  just 
now. 

We  have  had  a  rain  every  day  this  week  until  to-day. 

I  heard  some  time  ago  that  Lewis  Jenkins2  was  to  be  Mayor  of 
Hillsboro,  but  he  was  up  here  four  or  five  days  ago  and  when  asked 
about  it  said  it  was  a  mistake,  that  Mr.  Turrentine3  would  be  the  Mayor. 

Gen.  Joe  Holt's4  wife  was  buried  here  to-day.  She  is  the  second  white 
person  buried  here  in  some  time,  but  there  were  three  negro  funerals  last 
week. 

Love  to  all. 


Probably  Jesse  Gant. 

2  Lewis  Jenkins  has  not  been  identified. 

3Jenkins's  prediction  regarding  Turrentine  was  also  incorrect.  E.  C.  Parrish  and  A.  C. 
Murdock  were  Hillsborough  mayors  in  this  period.  Lefier  and  Wager,  Orange  County,  368. 

4  Probably  Joseph  S.  Holt,  of  Alamance  County,  a  son  of  Michael  and  Jane  Lockhart 
Holt.  He  lived  near  Graham  and  was  at  one  time  county  sheriff.  Whitaker,  Centennial  History 
of  Alamance,  92;  Sallie  Walker  Stockard,  The  History  of  Alamance  (Raleigh:  Capital  Printing 
Company,  1900),  124. 


James  W.  Osborne  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Raleigh, 
Aug.  7th,  1868. 

I  enclose  to  you  the  substitute  introduced  and  yesterday  passed  the 
House  of  Reps  instead  of  the  Police  bill  originally  proposed.   It 
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retains  in  aggravated  form  every  offensive  feature  of  the  original. 
There  is  great  probability  of  its  passing  the  Senate  at  an  early  day.  It 
will  meet  with  opposition  from  some  Rep's  members  of  the  body.  But 
four  or  five  caucuses  with  the  importunities  of  Holden  Pool  and 
Abbot1  have  I  suppose  secured  for  it  a  majority. 

I  should  care  little  for  the  bill — except  that  it  is  in  effect  a  proposal 
to  arm  the  negroes  especially  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  state  and  will 
entail  a  necessary  and  indefinite  expense.  It  may  induce  the  white 
population  to  make  voluntary  organizations  in  self  defence — and  if  so 
collision  and  bloodshed  will  be  unavoidable.  The  probability  of  such 
occurences  in  the  present  temper  of  the  races,  ought  to  make  every 
one  shrink  from  a  measure  which  in  any  event  might  cause  them. 

I  have  been  reflecting  lately  on  a  general  arbitration  bill  in  regard 
to  debts  contracted  before  '65 — which  might  equalize  between  Credi- 
tor and  debtor  if  such  a  measure  could  be  construed.  It  would  at  least 
be  as  fully  within  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  as  the  numerous 
stay  laws — which  have  been  enacted  by  the  conventions  and  legisla- 
tures in  past  years.  Any  arbitration  law  must  of  course  be  coersive,  as 
creditors  will  relinquish  no  part  of  their  demands  so  long  as  debtors 
have  any  property  at  all.  Yet  there  is  great  hardship  that  only  the 
owners  of  real  estate  and  slaves  shall  suffer  the  consequences  of  the 
war — and  the  creditor  class  be  exempt  from  loss  only  so  far  as  the 
property  of  debtors  is  unsufficient  to  pay  them.  I  send  you  the  code  of 
civil  procedure — it  has  passed  the  senate  very  much  as  it  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Court.  It  is  copied  from  the  New  York  Code.  In  many 
of  its  provisions  inapplicable  to  a  country  like  ours.  It  passed  with 
the  hope  that  emendations  of  it  would  be  more  readily  suggested. 


Joseph  Carter  Abbott  (1825-1881),  a  native  of  New  Hampshire — lawyer,  editor,  Union 
general,  manufacturer,  political  lobbyist,  and  United  States  senator — took  part  in  the  final 
attack  on  Fort  Fisher;  and,  seeing  the  promise  of  economic  and  political  preferment  in 
southeastern  North  Carolina,  he  settled  in  Wilmington.  An  influential  delegate  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1868,  he  was  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  United  States  Senate 
(1868-1871).  He  worked  diligently  to  promote  the  completion  of  the  Wilmington,  Charlotte, 
and  Rutherfordton  Railroad  and  to  secure  federal  aid  to  improve  the  harbor  at  Wilming- 
ton. After  the  political  reversal  occasioned  by  his  unsuccessful  bid  for  another  term  in  the 
Senate,  Abbott  also  encountered  economic  problems  which  ended  in  his  bankruptcy.  It 
would  be  easy  to  brand  Abbott  as  an  opportunistic  carpetbagger,  as  contemporary  editors 
and  later  historians  have  done,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  he  joined  his  fortunes  with  those 
of  the  Cape  Fear  region.  There  were  few  complaints  from  Democrats  or  Republicans, 
whether  native-born  or  not,  so  long  as  Abbott  was  successful  in  contributing  to  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  southeastern  North  Carolina.  Powell,  Dictionary  of  North  Carolina  Biography, 
I,  2-3. 
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Francis  W.  Bond1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Edenton,  N.C., 
August  12th.,  1868. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  pleasure  that  I  extend  to  you  an 
invitation  to  visit  us  on  the  occasion  of  a  Seymour2  and  Blair  Pole 
raising  on  Thursday  the  27th.  inst. 

We  desire  your  immediate  co-operation  in  the  great  work  in  which 
we  are  engaged  to  beat  down  fanaticism  and  bear  aloft  freedom's 
bright  (S  8c  B)  banner.  We  must  repair  this  once  glorious  and  much 
beloved  Country  of  ours  and  we  can  do  it  by  a  determination  to  ele- 
vate to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  this  Country  the  gentlemen  elected  by 
the  largest  and  most  intelligent  Convention  of  delegates  ever  met  in 
the  United  States. 

We  must  transmit  to  posterity  a  beautiful  land  filled  with  little 
birds  carolling  their  notes  of  freedom  in  fields  of  the  sky.  And  this  by 
God's  help  we  will  do.  And  my  great  hope  is,  that  the  last  gun  of 
radicalism  will  be  fired  as  their  Ship  goes  down  at  twilight's  close,  on 
the  third  day  of  November  next. 

Hoping  my  dear  Sir  to  see  you  here  I  remain,  with  much  respect, 

Your  Ob't  Servant, 

Corresponding  Sec'y  Seymour  and  Blair  Club. 


Francis  Wayland  Bond,  of  Chowan  County,  entered  Confederate  service  in  May,  1861, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  He  rose  from  corporal  to  captain  between  his  enlistment  date 
and  November,  1862.  Wounded  at  Malvern  Hill  in  the  Peninsula  Company  (1862),  he  re- 
signed because  of  disabilities  in  February,  1864.  Manarin  and  Jordan,  North  Carolina  Troops, 
III,  144. 

2Horatio  Seymour  (1810-1886),  of  New  York,  was  an  attorney  most  noted  for  a  long  and 
influential  political  career.  He  was  a  New  York  assemblyman  (1842,  1844-1845;  Speaker, 
1845)  and  governor  (1853-1855  and  1863-1865).  After  1845  he  was  an  advocate  of  free  soil 
but  consistently  opposed  tampering  with  slavery  where  it  existed.  He  openly  denounced 
abolitionists  and  southern  extremists  alike.  Seymour  supported  Douglas  in  1860;  but,  upon 
the  election  of  Lincoln,  he  urged  acceptance  of  this  constitutional  fact  while  promoting  the 
Crittenden  Compromise.  As  war  governor  of  New  York  he  opposed  the  presidential  war 
power.  Horace  Greeley  and  others  characterized  Seymour  as  a  "temporizing  Copperhead" 
during  the  1863  New  York  draft  riots.  In  1868  he  was  the  Democratic  presidential  candi- 
date. Grant  defeated  him,  although  he  waged  a  vigorous  campaign.  As  an  elder  statesman 
in  the  New  York  Democracy,  he  helped  drive  Boss  Tweed  from  power  and  lived  to  see  his 
disciple,  Grover  Cleveland,  become  president.  CDAB,  941. 
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Andrew  C.  Cowles1  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Hamptonville,  N.C., 
Yadkin  County, 
August  18th.,  1868. 

Very  many  of  your  old  political  friends  and  followers  would  be 
delighted  to  have  you  address  them  and  the  people  of  this  County,  at 
our  Court  House  (Yadkinville)  some  time  during  the  early  days  in 
Sept.  next,  most  convenient  to  you.  Yadkin,  mainly  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  proper  Canvass  previous  to  the  last  election,  gave  a  small 
radical  majority.  She  has,  since  the  surrender,  been  drifting  into  the 
ranks  of  radicalism,  but  we  hope  she  is  not  irredeemably  lost  to 
Conservatism. 

The  recent  radical  Legislature  has  had  the  effect  to  melt  a  portion 
of  the  wax  out  the  peoples  ears,  and  we  believe  that,  if  we  could  pro- 
cure the  aid  of  yourself  and  a  few  others  from  abroad,  in  a  grand  rally, 
we  will  be  able  to  give  to  the  Constitutional  Union  ticket  a  handsome 
majority.  I  am  disfranchised,  and  have  been  so  engrossed  with  my 
private  affairs  that  I  have  not  given  that  attention  to  the  correction  of 
political  heresies,  which  I  should  have  done,  but  we  now  propose  to 
do  our  best,  and  would  be  much  benefitted  in  our  efforts  could  we 
secure  your  presence  here. 

Should  your  engagements  permit  your  acceptance  of  this  invitation, 
please  write  me,  indicating  what  day  in  Sept.  would  be  most  conven- 
ient to  you. 


Andrew  C.  Cowles,  of  Yadkin  County,  was  a  member  of  the  Commons,  1860-1865,  and 
state  senator,  1866-1,867  and  1870-1874.  He  was  the  half  brother  of  Calvin  Josiah  Cowles. 
Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  328,  330,  332,  337,  451,  454. 


William  A.  Graham  to  A.  A.  Harbin1 

August  18,  18682 


Dear  Sir: 


I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
citizens  of  Mocksville,  transmitted  in  your  favor  of  the  15th.  inst.,  to 
participate  with  them  in  a  public  meeting  and  Barbecue  in  that  town, 
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on  the  22nd.  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  the  nominations  of 
Seymour  and  Blair  as  candidates  for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

But  I  beg  you  to  assure  them  of  my  hearty  co-operation  in  the  sup- 
port of  these  nominations,  and  in  earnest  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
ticket.  The  principles  it  represents  are  dear  to  the  friends  of  Constitu- 
tional liberty,  and  were  never  subjects  of  dispute  in  our  contests  in 
former  years,  when  Whig  and  Democrat  were  the  proud  names  under 
which  our  people  divided.  It  was  reserved  for  the  party  which  now 
through  Congress,  (and  Congress  alone),  sways  the  destiny  of  this 
country,  to  assail  the  Constitution  in  its  plainest  and  most  essential 
provisions,  and  to  call  for  a  union  of  all  patriots  to  correct  their 
misrule. 

And  the  candidates  are  worthy  of  the  cause.  Of  all  the  eminent  men, 
whose  claims  were  canvassed  in  reference  to  the  candidacy,  I  regard 
Mr.  Seymour,  from  his  public  discussions  of  the  topics  of  the  times,  as 
best  qualified  for  the  Presidential  office,  not  merely  in  ability,  but  in 
temper,  character,  self-reliance,  and  the  elevated  motives  which  char- 
acterize his  actions.  Mr.  Blair  is  less  known  to  our  section  of  the  coun- 
try, his  public  course,  both  civil  and  military,  being  passed,  in  a 
greater  part,  during  the  war,  when  communication  with  the  opposite 
section  was  cut  off.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  know,  that  although  he  was 
a  gallant  and  determined  enemy  while  the  war  raged,  he  is  a  generous 
and  magnanimous  friend  in  peace,  and  his  nomination  by  the  Con- 
vention called  for  the  selection  of  candidates  upon  the  principles  pro- 
claimed by  it,  is  all  sufficient  to  secure  our  suffrage. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  GRAHAM. 


1A.  A.  Harbin,  of  Davie  County,  was  major  of  a  militia  company  named  the  Mocksville 
Rifles  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  During  the  conflict  he  was  a  major  of  the  Third  Battalion  of 
Home  Guards.  Clark,  North  Carolina  Regiments,  IV,  650;  James  W.  Wall,  History  of  Davie 
County  in  the  Forks  of  the  Yadkin  (Mocksville,  N.C.:  Davie  County  Historical  Publishing 
Association,  1969),  161,  177. 

2This  transcription  is  from  the  Daily  Sentinel  (Raleigh),  September  2,  1868. 
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David  F.  Caldwell1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Greensboro', 
Aug.  25th,  1868. 

I  ask  you  to  get  the  Standard  of  yesterday  and  read  an  editorial 
headed  Retaliation,2  wherein  the  Editor  advises  the  negroes  to  steal 
corn,  wheat  and  cattle,  &  robb  smokhouses.  In  another  article  in  the 
same  paper  we  are  told  that  Gen'l  Littlefield  has  posted  the  books  & 
the  Loyal  Leagues  have  72000  enrolled.  Now  Littlefield  is  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  Standard — &  is  a  Carpet  Bager  &  head  of  the  Loyal 
Leagues.  Now  this  advice  in  the  Standard  is  given  to  the  Leagues  in 
the  same  No.  that  tells  the  world  how  strong  they  are.  Now  when  we 
call  to  mind  that  these  are  the  men  that  are  to  be  armed  can  any  one 
fail  to  see  that  the  arms  are  to  be  used  by  the  Leagues  in  carrying  out 
the  advice  given  to  them  by  these  Carpet  Bagers — President  and 
owners  of  the  Standard? 

I  look  upon  this  publication  as  the  [most]  impudent  and  infamous 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  put  forth  at  this  time  and  in  the  manner  it  has 
been,  cannot  help  believing,  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  that 
we,  as  a  party,  can  make  great  capital  out  of  it  if  we  will  raise  a  storm 
of  indignation  at  once  throughout  the  State,  &  keep  it  up.  It  is 
beyond  all  question  the  weakest  point  in  their  democratic  oath  bound 
organization.  Do  aid  us  all  you  can  to  have  a  united  assault  made 
upon  them  at  this  one  point.  I  am  sure  if  this  is  done  in  all  our 
Clubs,  papers,  &  speakers,  Sc  we  keep  up  the  assault  upon  the  Loyal 
Leagues  as  an  organized  band  of  theaves  under  the  direction  of  the 
most  unscruplous  Carpet  Bager  in  the  State.  He  succeeds  Holden  as 
President  of  the  Loyal  Leagues,  &  Editor  of  the  Standard,  and  advises 
in  his  paper  the  Negroes  to  steal,  plunder,  etc.,  while  they  call  for 
arms  to  enable  these  72,000  Loyalists  to  carry  out  their  advice,  under 
the  pretense  that  they  needed  to  protect  themselves. 

I  earnestly  invoke  your  aid  to  enable  us  to  get  up  the  hugh  &  cry  on 
this  measure  at  once  all  over  the  State. 


*David  F.  Caldwell  (1814-1898),  of  Guilford  County,  was  active  as  a  merchant,  lawyer, 
and  financier  at  various  times  in  his  career.  An  ardent  Union  Whig,  he  served  five  terms  in 
the  House  of  Commons  (1848-1858)  in  the  antebellum  period  and  again  in  1864.  Caldwell 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1865  and  to  the  state  Senate  in  1879.  He 
was  particularly  interested  in  railroad  building  and  was  a  prime  mover  in  the  North 
Carolina  Railroad,  the  Greensboro  and  Cheraw,  and  the  Cape  Fear  and  Yadkin  Valley. 
Connor,  North  Carolina  Manual,   1913,  634-635,  882;  Greensboro  Patriot,  January  4,  1899. 

2 On  August  24,  1868,  the  North  Carolina  Standard  (Raleigh),  bought  earlier  in  the  summer 
by  Littlefield  and  Swepson,  published  an  editorial  entitled  "Retaliation."  It  stated,  among 
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other  things,  that  "Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  men,  women,  and  children  will 
starve  to  death  while  corn  is  still  standing  in  the  fields,  and  while  hogs  and  cattle  are  not 
kept  under  lock  and  key."  The  editorial  charged  that  there  was  a  wholesale  crusade  of  op- 
pression against  the  colored  race  "to  starve  him  into  voting  against  his  choice"  and  urged 
that  villages  be  built  by  colored  workmen  for  colored  paupers.  The  money  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  scheme,  including  provision  of  food  and  clothing,  would  be  supplied 
by  a  confiscatory  tax  levied  against  large  landowners.  See  Stem,  Tar  Heel  Press,  52,  for  details 
on  the  transfer  of  the  Standard  to  Littlefield  et  al. 


James  A.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 


Graham,  N.C., 
Aug.  27th,  1868. 


My  dear  Father 


The  political  contest  in  our  County  promises  to  be  a  very  warm 
one,  and  while  I  do  not  expect  to  take  an  active  part  in  it,  yet  I  wish  to 
be  able  and  ready  to  answer  the  Radicals  if  called  upon  to  do  so; 
especially  as  I  understand  that  Badham  intends  speaking  at  Newlin's 
in  about  a  week  or  more,  and  will  challenge  me  to  meet  him  on  the 
stump  at  that  place.  I  therefore  write  to  ask  you  to  give  me  some 
information  concerning  some  of  the  points  on  which  the  Radicals 
rely.  They  all  seem  to  have  Judge  Pearson's  letter1  by  heart  and  make 
their  argument  almost  entirely  from  that,  especially  that  part  of  it 
which  pronounces  the  Reconstruction  Acts  ^x^rfl-Constitutional.  He 
refers  there  to  Hughes  case  which,  according  to  my  understanding  of 
it,  makes  the  President's  proclamation  appointing  provisional  Gov- 
ernors, the  first  Convention,  &c,  ^x^ra-Constitutional  and  admits  that 
we  were  States  restored  to  all  our  rights  by  the  recognition  of  Con- 
gress after  that,  and  that  would  certainly  make  the  reconstruction  Acts 
unconstitutional  as  applied  to  a  State  already  recognized  as  restored  to 
the  Union. 

They  also  lay  great  stress  on  Gen.  Blair's  letter  written  a  few  days 
before  the  Convention  and  published  in  the  Sentinel  of  July  17.  in 
which  he  says  "There  is  but  one  way  to  restore  the  Government  and 
the  Constitution  and  that  is  for  the  President  to  declare  these  Acts 
null  Sc  void,  compel  the  army  to  undo  its  usurpations  at  the  South, 
disperse  the  Carpet-bag  State  Governments,  allow  the  white  people  to 
reorganize  their  own  Governments  and  elect  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives." 

Also  upon  the  part  of  the  Conservative  platform  which  says  "we 
regard  the  reconstruction  Acts  (so-called)  of  Congress  as  usurpations, 
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and  unconstitutional,  revolutionary  and  void."  They  denounce  this  as 
nothing  but  Nullification  and  say  that  peacable  nullification  is  as 
great  a  humbug  as  peacable  secession.  I  have  always  replied  that 
Blair's  letter  was  not  the  platform  of  the  party;  but  that  these  acts 
were,  as  admitted  by  Thad  Stevens,  their  Author,  outside  the  Consti- 
tution and  therefore  void,  as  the  Supreme  Court  would  hold  if  Con- 
gress would  ever  allow  the  question  to  come  before  them.  Is  it  best  to 
take  the  ground  that  President  Johnson's  acts  appointing  Prov. 
Governments  and  all  done  under  them  were  only  extra-Constitutional 
and  all  after  that  unconstitutional  or  that  the  whole  thing,  from  the 
beginning,  was  im-Constitutional? 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Conservative  Platform  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  oppose  these  acts  as  null  Sc  void  before  they  have  been  so 
declared  by  the  Supreme  Court,  —  is  it? 

I  find  that  their  argument  of  nullification  and  war  has  a  good  deal 
of  weight  with  the  uneducated  when  not  opposed. 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  Judge  Pearson's  letter.  I  have  not  seen  it  pub- 
lished in  any  paper.  The  radicals  are  busily  circulating  it  as  an  elec- 
tioneering document. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  of  the  Act  of  Congress  muzzling  the 
Supreme  Court,2  passed  some  time  last  Spring,  or  early  Summer?  The 
Sentinel,  I  believe,  has  never  given  anything  of  it  except  a  little  tele- 
gram stating  its  passage. 

Please  give  me  your  views  in  full  on  these  subjects  I  have  men- 
tioned and  any  others  you  may  think  necessary.  The  subjects  are 
deeper  than  those  I  have  been  accustomed  to  handle  theretofore  and  I 
am  rather  afraid  to  trust  to  my  own  opinions  in  the  matter. 

The  extravagance  Sc  abuses  of  the  party  in  power  would  afford  mat- 
ter for  a  long  speech,  but  I  want  to  be  able  to  answer  the  arguments  of 
the  Radicals  against  the  Conservatives  and  these  I  have  mentioned  are 
all  of  any  importance  that  I  have  heard  them  advance.  They  lay  great 
stress  on  supporting  Congress. 

They  [sic]  Radicals  had  a  grand  barbecue  at  Loy's  Shop  in  the 
Southern  part  of  this  County  last  Saturday  at  which  Smith,3  (Presi- 
dent of  the  R.R.)  made  a  very  bitter  and  abusive  speech,  encouraging 
the  negroes  to  steal  from  the  cornfields  if  they  were  turned  off  by  they 
[sic]  employers,  Sec.  I  hear  it  reported  that  he  told  the  negroes  that 
"they,  together  with  the  white  men  who  were  on  their  side,  were  able 
to  whip  the  other  side.  ..." 

It  is  reported  here  that  Mr.  Boyden  and  Gen.  Leach  have  both  gone 
over  to  the  Radicals.  There  is  but  little  business  doing  in  the  way  of 
law  just  now.  The  farmers  are  busy  fixing  for  sowing  wheat  and  very 
few  come  to  town. 
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lrThe  Standard  of  August  11,  1868,  carried  a  letter  by  Chief  Justice  Richmond  M.  Pearson, 
dated  July  20,  1868,  addressed  to  "My  Conservative  Friends."  He  declared  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Conservative  party  and  a  nominee  of  that  party.  (He  failed  to  mention  that  he  was 
also  the  nominee  of  the  Republican  party.)  He  then  expressed  his  alarm  at  the  condition  of 
the  country  and  his  fears  that  it  was  drifting  into  another  civil  war.  While  declaring  that  he 
did  not  wish  "to  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  politics,"  Judge  Pearson  said  that  he  felt  it  was 
his  duty  to  speak  out.  Everyone  who  wished  to  have  peace  and  avoid  bloodshed  should,  ac- 
cording to  Pearson,  vote  for  Grant  and  Colfax.  He  further  stated  that  opposition  to  con- 
gressional reconstruction  was  nullification,  that  four  million  people  could  not  be  deprived 
any  longer  of  their  natural  rights,  and  that  law-abiding  citizens  should  accept  all  that  had 
been  done — including  Negro  suffrage — without  opposition.  Fifty  thousand  copies  of  this 
Pearson  letter  were  printed  on  November  2,  1868,  and  distributed  as  Republican  campaign 
literature. 

2 This  reference  was  to  the  act  prohibiting  the  Supreme  Court  from  hearing  cases  arising 
under  the  Military  Reconstruction  Acts  of  1867. 

3William  Alexander  Smith  (1828-1888),  a  native  of  Warren  County,  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1865,  a  state  senator  in  1870,  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  (1868) 
and  the  Yadkin  River  Railroad,  and  a  Republican  congressman  (1873-1875).  Biographical 
Directory  of  Congress,  1625. 


P.  F.  Duffy1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Greensboro', 
Aug.  28th,  1868. 

The  interest  I  take  in  the  success  of  our  cause  must  be  my  apology 
for  addressing  you  this  brief  note,  and  for  presuming  to  make  the 
suggestion  I  do  make. 

To-day  I  read  what  the  republicans  of  our  Legislature  (so-called) 
are  pleased  to  call  their  Address  to  the  people  of  this  State.2  It  is,  as 
every  candid  and  sensible  man  knows,  but  a  tissue  of  falsehood,  calcu- 
lated to  deceive  the  timid  and  ignorant,  and,  through  fright,  secure 
their  votes  for  the  party  which  this  majority  of  solicitous  representa- 
tives pleed  for.  It  will  undoubtedly  influence  some;  how  many  it  is 
difficult  to  tell.  But  many  well-meaning  but  credulous  persons  will 
believe  and  act  accordingly  unless  something  can  be  done  by  the  men 
of  this  State  in  whom  the  people  repose  confidence,  to  undeceive 
them. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  some  one  of  name  and  high  standing  like 
yourself,  and  others  that  you  might  select,  to  issue  a  counter-address, 
and  circulate  so  that  the  masses  may  see  both  sides,  hear  what  leading 
conservatives  have  to  say,  and  be  assured  that  our  success  in  the  com- 
ing election  does  not  mean  War;  which  those  very  veracious  radical 
legislators  would  have  them  believe? 

I  think  it  would  result  in  good. 
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XP.  F.  Duffy  was  editor  of  the  Greensboro  Patriot  late  in  the  Reconstruction  era.  He  was  a 
vice-president  of  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association,  1874-1875.  Stem,  Tar  Heel  Press,  298; 
Arnett,  Greensboro,  248. 

2  For  a  discussion  of  this  inflammatory  address  see  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North 
Carolina,  364-365. 


Charles  M.  Conrad1  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

White  Sulphur  Springs, 
August  29th.,  1868. 

By  the  time  this  reaches  you,  or  shortly  thereafter,  you  will  see  pub- 
lished throughout  the  country,  a  letter  addressed  by  Gen'l  Lee  to 
Gen'l  Rosecranz,2  in  reply  to  one  from  the  latter  to  the  former.  Gen'l 
Lee's  letter  purports  to  embody  the  present  sentiments  and  feelings  of 
the  mass  of  the  Southern  people  in  relation  to  present  and  late  public 
issues.  It  is  endorsed  and  approved  by  a  number  of  prominent  men, 
who  were  recently  accidentally  assembled  here,  and  is  designed  to  cor- 
rect, as  far  as  possible,  misrepresentations  prevailing  in  the  North  and 
West.  Gen'l  Rosecranz  expressed  the  wish  to  have  the  views  stated  in 
Gen'l  Lee's  letter  approved  by  as  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
South  as  concur  therein.  With  this  view  I  write  to  you,  desiring  to 
have  your  own  approval  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  that  letter, 
together  with  that  of  so  many  of  the  leading  men  of  your  State,  as  will 
unite  with  you,  both  civilians  and  officers  of  the  late  C.S.A. 

It  is  desirable  that  this  should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  possible, — 
address  the  paper  when  sufficiently  signed  to  Maj.  Gen'l  Rosecranz, 
Care  of  Hegeman  Sc  Co.,  203  Broadway,  N.Y. 


xCharles  Magill  Conrad  (1804-1878),  a  native  of  Virginia  who  moved  with  his  family  to 
Louisiana  as  a  boy,  was  an  attorney  and  public  servant.  Originally  a  Jacksonian  Democrat, 
he  broke  with  Old  Hickory  on  the  bank  issue  and  became  a  Whig.  He  was  briefly  a  United 
States  senator  in  the  early  1840s  and  a  representative  (March  4,  1849,  to  August  17,  1850). 
He  became  Fillmore's  secretary  of  war  in  1850  and  served  until  1853.  Graham  was  at  the 
same  time  secretary  of  the  navy.  From  1861  to  1865  Conrad  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Confederate  Congress;  generally  he  was  a  supporter  of  the  Davis  administration.  When  he 
returned  to  Louisiana  after  the  Civil  War,  Conrad  found  his  estate  confiscated  and  himself 
proscribed.  In  time  he  was  able  to  recover  his  fortunes  and  resume  his  place  before  the 
Louisiana  bar.  Warner  and  Yearns,  Biographical  Register  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  60-61; 
CDAB,  184;  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  731. 

9William  Starke  Rosecrans  (1819-1898),  a  native  of  Ohio,  graduated  from  West  Point  in 
1842  and  served  as  an  army  engineer  until  1854.  As  a  civilian,  1854-1861,  he  was  a  civil 
engineer,  architect,  and  coal  and  oil  refiner.  He  was  made  brigadier  general  of  United  States 
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volunteers  in  1861  and  promoted  to  major  general  in  1862.  His  work  in  Tennessee  was  dis- 
tinguished, but  he  was  defeated  at  Chickamauga  while  commanding  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland; thereafter  Grant  gave  him  few  opportunities  to  command.  He  was  minister  to  Mex- 
ico, 1868-1869;  Democratic  congressman  from  California,  1881-1885;  and  register  of  the 
treasury,  1889-1893.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  1542;  Boatner,  Civil  War  Dictionary, 
708. 


George  W.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 


Woodlawn,  No.  C. 
Sept  1st  1868 


My  dear  father, 


Jim,  from  the  So  Ca  place,  was  up  here  the  first  of  last  week,  and  he 
says  that  nearly  all  of  the  corn  in  the  bottoms  was  destroyed  by  the 
rising  of  the  river  a  few  days  before  he  came  up.  The  water  stood  on 
some  of  the  corn  forty-eight  hours.  I  understood  that  great  damage 
was  done  to  nearly  all  of  the  plantations  along  the  river.  There  was  a 
very  hard  rain  on  my  way  up  here  as  far  as  Salisbury  this  side  of 
there  we  had  no  rain  at  all  and  up  here  it  was  too  dry  to  plough  until 
yesterday  when  we  had  quite  a  hard  shower  for  about  three  hours. 
The  people  up  here  are  becoming  stirred  up  and  are  having  mass 
meetings  all  over  the  county.  Gov.  Vance  is  to  reply  to  Bynum1  in 
Lincolnton  next  Thursday.  Brother  Joe  and  sister  send  love     all  well 


'William  Preston  Bynum. 


James  A.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 


Graham,  N.C., 
September  2nd.,  1868. 


My  dear  Father, 


Holden  has  appointed  Leidtke,1  the  bureau  officer  in  this  County, 
a  magistrate.  The  Constitution  provides  that  a  man  shall  have  been  a 
resident  of  the  State  12  months  before  he  can  hold  office,  and  this 
fellow  came  here  from  South  Carolina  during  the  Summer  just 
passed.  He  is  a  Pennsylvanian,  and  an  officer  in  the  United  States 
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Army.  His  first  act  was  to  commit  a  negro  to  jail  for  30  days  for 
cursing  Rowe,2  another  one  of  Holden's  magistrates. 

I  was  applied  to,  and  would  have  sued  out  a  Habeas  Corpus  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  not  hold  office,  and  besides,  had  not  qualified 
as  the  Constitution  provides,  but  the  negro  had  not  money  enough, 
and  besides  I  did  not  think  it  would  do  much  good  to  carry  such  a 
case  before  Judge  Tourgee.  Both  sides  are  working  very  hard  about 
here.  The  radical  Club  has  the  Clerk  Albright3  for  Pres.,  &  a  negro  for 
Vice  Pres. 

Badham  &  three  or  four  negroes  compose  the  Executive  Committee, 
I  understand. 


Frederick  William  Liedtke,  a  native  of  Prussia,  served  as  a  Pennsylvania  volunteer  during 
the  Civil  War.  He  entered  as  a  private  and  rose  to  captain.  In  July,  1866,  he  entered  the 
regular  army  as  a  second  lieutenant.  He  left  the  army  under  honorable  circumstances  in 
1871.  Heitman,  Historical  Register  and  Dictionary  of  the  Army,  632. 

2 Rowe  has  not  been  further  identified. 

3This  was  probably  William  R.  Albright  of  Graham.  On  January  8,  1866,  Jonathan 
Worth  had  written  to  advise  Albright  that  he  had  no  official  authority  to  issue  marriage 
licenses  or  "do  other  official  acts."  (Hamilton,  Worth  Correspondence,  I,  461.)  Albright,  at  one 
time  mayor  of  Graham,  was  a  Republican  and  opposed  the  Klan  but  had  several  brothers 
who  were  Democrats  and  were  involved  in  Klan  activity.  Trelease,   White  Terror,  199. 


William  A.  Graham's  Comments  on  Judge  Pearson's  Letter1 

[Open  Letter] 


We  laid  aside  this  letter  which  appeared  while  we  were  engrossed 
by  the  assembling  of  the  great  Convention  of  Conservatives  and 
Democrats,  for  a  more  careful  notice  than  we  could  then  give  to  so 
extraordinary  a  production.  We  now  avail  ourselves  of  the  aid  of  a 
professional  friend  in  its  review. 

The  author  assumes  that  he  possesses  the  public  confidence,  as 
manifested  in  his  late  election  to  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
State,  after  a  nomination  by  both  parties  in  that  election;  and,  there- 
fore, he  infers  that  his  opinions  and  advice  ought  to  weigh  with  the 
people  in  the  choice  of  a  President.  We  do  not  admit  the  correctness 
of  this  conclusion.  Our  Judges  have  never  heretofore  been  looked  to 
for  counsel  in  such  affairs;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  thought  to 
be  set  apart  for  a  different  class  of  duties  from  those  which  pertain  to 
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the  Executive  office  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  State,  and  it  has 
been  the  common  opinion  that  men  might  be  eminent  in  the  judicial 
department  of  the  government,  without  any  especial  fitness  to  guide 
the  public  judgment,  on  the  diversified  and  grave  questions  which 
enter  into  our  Presidential  elections.  Of  Judge  Pearson's  ability, 
learning,  and  eminence  in  the  law,  as  it  comes  into  administration  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  occurrences  in  the  State,  we  make  no  question. 
To  this  extent  he  is  right  in  supposing  that  he  has  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  Let  him  be  content  with  this,  and  beware  how  he  shall 
lose  it,  by  exhibiting,  as  he  does  in  this  letter,  a  forgetfulness  of  pub- 
lic and  notorious  facts  in  our  recent  history,  and  a  misconception  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

As  an  instance  of  his  facts,  take  the  following  statement:  "At  the 
Fortress  Monroe  conference  it  was  in  our  power  to  be  restored  to  all 
the  rights  of  the  States,  provided  we  would  submit  to  gradual  eman- 
cipation; that  is,  every  negro,  born  after  a  day  to  be  fixed,  should  be 
free  at  the  age  of  21."  Where  is  the  authority  for  this  assertion?  None 
whatever.  The  conference  took  place  in  February,  1865.  All  the 
accounts  of  it  concur,  that  President  Lincoln,  along  with  the  prelimi- 
nary on  which  he  firmly  insisted,  that  before  he  would  agree  to  any 
thing,  there  should  first  be  a  recognition  of,  and  submission  to,  the 
national  authority,  declared  that  slavery  must  be  abolished,  without 
referring  to  any  qualifications  as  to  time.  And  he  and  Mr.  Seward  had 
carried  with  them  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  known  now  as  Art.  13,  from  which  slavery  is  instantly  from  its 
ratification  and  forever  [thereafter]  abolished,  which  had  then  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress  by  the  necessary  majorities,  and  received  the 
ratification  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland;  copies  of  all  which  they 
produced  before  the  Southern  Commissioners.  How  long  before  the 
passage  of  this  proposed  amendment  the  utter  and  immediate  extinc- 
tion of  slavery  had  been  determined  on  by  the  public  mind  of  the 
North,  we  are  not  informed.  The  President  had  declared  it  abolished 
in  the  States  in  "rebellion"  by  proclamation  as  early  as  Jan.  1,  1863, 
and  we  are  not  aware  of  a  single  proposal  for  its  gradual  abolish- 
ment, by  any  authority  of  the  Federal  government,  or  by  any  motion 
in  Congress,  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  believe  that  peace  was  attainable  with  this  as  a 
condition,  at  any  time,  after  the  date  of  the  Proclamation  aforesaid,  if 
it  was  after  the  breaking  out  of  war.  As  is  usual  in  civil  wars,  the  most 
violent  party,  that  which  professes  most  hatred  to  the  enemy, 
obtained  the  ascendancy.  This,  in  the  North,  was  the  original  anti- 
slavery  party,  whose  cherished  principles  demanded  its  extinguish- 
ment; and  the  annihilation  of  the  institution,  instead  of  being  an 
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incident  of  the  war,  became  an  end  for  its  prosecution,  long  before 
the  conference  at  Fortress  Monroe.  We  regret  that  the  conference 
failed  of  any  result,  because  of  the  instructions  not  to  abandon  the 
principle  of  independence.  But  it  is  closing  our  eyes  to  public  history 
to  suppose,  that  slavery  could  at  that  time  have  been  saved,  except  as 
to  those  "born  after  a  day  to  be  then  fixed."  And  here  let  us  remark, 
that  upon  the  subject  of  the  protraction  of  the  war,  after  the  event, 
when  every  one's  mistakes  are  seen,  the  Judge  should  speak  charita- 
bly. We  saw  a  letter  published  by  him  while  the  war  was  raging,  we 
think  in  1863  or  '64,  in  which,  after  repelling  the  insinuation  that  he 
was  lukewarm  in  the  Southern  cause,  he  stated  that  the  idea  of  peace 
was  not  then  to  be  entertained,  but  that  the  contest  must  go  on,  till 
one  or  the  other  party  was  well  whipped,  or  "whipped  good;" 
expressing  perseverence  in  the  most  decided  manner.  We  have  not  a 
copy  before  us,  but  believe  we  state  its  substance  in  the  particulars  to 
which  we  refer.  We  are  aware  of  no  public  announcement  from  the 
same  source,  that  the  decisive  event,  on  which  peace  was  thus  stated 
to  depend,  had  ever  arrived,  before  the  surrender  of  our  armies. 

Again,  the  Judge  states,  "At  that  time,  (some  period  since  the  war), 
we  had  it  in  our  power  to  put  all  things  right,  by  submitting  to  quali- 
fied suffrage.  That  is,  every  freedman  who  could  read  or  write,  or 
owned  say  $100.  worth  of  property,  have  the  right  to  vote.  Not  much 
harm  would  have  come  of  this — but  prejudice  excluded  reason." 
When  did  we  have  this  in  our  power?  Congress,  after  its  Committee 
on  Reconstruction  had  deliberated  on  the  condition  of  the  Southern 
States,  during  a  long  session  of  eight  or  nine  months,  proposed  to  the 
States  for  adoption  the  Howard  Amendment,  or  14th.  article  to  the 
Constitution,  but  with  a  distinct  announcement,  on  the  part  of  lead- 
ing members,  that  its  adoption  was  not  all  that  would  be  required  for 
the  restoration  of  our  rights.  This  amendment  does  not  mention  qual- 
ified negro  suffrage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  intended  to  secure  universal 
negro  suffrage  by  subjecting  a  State  to  abridgement,  in  the  number  of 
its  representatives,  if  "any  of  the  male  inhabitants"  were  denied  the 
privilege  of  voting.  The  next  act  of  Congress  on  this  head  was  the 
reconstruction  act  of  March  2,  1867,  establishing  universal  negro  suf- 
frage; a  measure  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  majority  in 
Congress  had  determined  on  from  the  beginning,  but,  fearing  public 
sentiment  among  their  own  constituents,  found  it  necessary  to 
approach  slowly  and  gradually.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  assertion 
that  a  restoration  of  our  rights  was  in  our  power,  on  condition  that 
we  should  adopt  qualified  negro  suffrage,  nor  for  the  censure  on  the 
people  of  the  State,  that  it  was  rejected  by  them.  The  master  spirits  in 
Congress,  whose  expansive  ideas  of  progress  never  contemplated  any 
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thing  less  than  universal  equality,  would  have  laughed  in  the  face  of 
any  man  who  should  have  proposed  a  qualification  on  negro 
suffrage. 

But  the  most  surprising  part  of  the  letter  is  that  in  which  it  is  said 
"no  one  pretends  that  the  reconstruction  measures  of  the  President,  or 
of  the  General  Government,  (for  an  act  passed  over  the  veto  is  an  act 
of  government),  are  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution. It  is  also  clear  that  they  are  not  unconstitutional,  but  extra- 
constitutional;  that  is,  acts  done  to  meet  an  emergency,  not  "foreseen 
by  the  framers  of  the  instrument,"  etc.  This  asserts  a  theory  in  respect 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  which  was  never  heard  of,  so  far  as  we 
know  or  believe,  until  it  came  from  the  lips  of  the  late  Thaddeus 
Stevens.  In  all  commentaries  on  the  Constitution,  in  the  Federalist, 
the  debates  in  Congress,  the  arguments  and  decisions  of  Courts  of 
Justice  of  the  States,  or  of  the  United  States,  the  writing  of  Kent, 
Story,  et  cet,  we  look  in  vain  for  anything  to  sustain  such  a  view  of  it; 
but  we  find  the  exact  contrary  to  be  the  truth,  by  general  admission — 
and  the  rules  are  these: 

1.  That  as  regards  the  State  Governments,  they  have  all  powers  not 
taken  away  or  abridged  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
their  own  States,  but, 

2.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  possesses  no  powers,  unless 
granted  by  its  Constitution,  either  expressly,  or  by  a  reasonable  impli- 
cation. Thus  Kent  declares,  "the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
an  instrument  containing  the  grant  of  specific  powers,  and  the 
Government  of  the  Union  cannot  claim  any  powers  but  what  are  con- 
tained in  the  grant,  and  given  either  expressly,  or  by  necessary  impli- 
cation." Like  as  a  corporation,  that  Government  must  look  to  the 
Constitution,  which  is  its  charter,  for  its  powers,  not  for  restrictions. 
And  in  all  the  contests  of  parties  in  the  history  of  this  country,  no  one 
before  ever  claimed  any  powers  as  extra,  or  outside  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, all  concurred  that  it  was  a  government  of  specific  powers;  and 
each,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  insisted  that  the  powers  it  claimed 
were  derivable  from  the  grants  in  the  Constitution,  designating  and 
reciting  the  article,  section,  or  clause  in  which  it  was  alleged  to  be 
expressly  granted,  or  from  which  it  was  to  be  implied  as  an  incident. 
And  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  these  admitted  pre- 
mises, that  whatever  is  not  authorized  by  the  Constitution  is 
unconstitutional, — is  not  within  the  conceded  powers,  and  therefore 
reserved  to  the  States,  or  people,  and  forbidden  to  the  United  States. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  have  the  assertion  of  the  Judge  that 
"no  one  pretends  that  these  measures  are  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vision of   the  Constitution.   And   it   is  also  clear  that   they  are  not 
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unconstitutional,  but  extra-constitutional,  that  is,  acts  done  to  meet 
an  emergency  not  foreseen  by  the  framers  of  the  instrument."  Indeed! 
What  became,  then,  of  the  article  of  the  Constitution  declaring  that 
"the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people?"  Is  there  any  exception  in  favor  of  emergen- 
cies? No.  The  book  was  sealed  at  this  point.  The  powers  granted  were 
alone  to  be  exercised,  and  if  they  did  not  suffice,  the  people  of  the 
States  might  be  appealed  to  for  amendments,  but  it  is  sheer  usurpa- 
tion to  claim  power  as  given  by  an  emergency,  which  is  admitted  not 
to  have  been  granted  by  the  people. 

The  Judge  undervalues  the  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  the  instru- 
ment. No  emergency  has  arisen  which  they  did  not  contemplate,  and 
provide  for.  In  framing  a  national  government,  they,  very  naturally, 
supposed  there  might  occur  war,  insurrection,  invasions,  treasons, 
and  they  refer  to  them  in  the  provisions  adopted,  and  intended  these 
to  be  the  authority  for  action,  when  any  such  event  should  come  to 
pass;  and  with  a  jealousy  against  parting  with  even  the  powers 
granted,  which  very  nearly  caused  their  work  to  be  rejected  by  the 
people,  they  set  guards  against  the  assumption  of  other  and  addi- 
tional powers,  as  strong  as  the  English  language  could  devise  and 
supply.  Yet  the  Judge  holds  that  all  these  may  be  overleaped,  by  a 
Congress,  upon  an  emergency.  Hard  cases  are  the  quicksands  of  the 
law,  in  which  principles  are  sunk  in  a  desire  to  afford  relief  in  mat- 
ters of  individual  right;  but  they  are  nothing  to  that  vortex  of  emer- 
gencies in  which  the  most  cherished  and  sacred  principles  of  govern- 
ment may  be  wrecked  by  the  unbridled  will  of  a  temporary  majority, 
if  let  loose  from  the  chart,  so  lucidly  and  sternly  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution.  "Necessity  so  bowed  the  times,  that  I  and  greatness 
Were  compelled  to  kiss,"  is  the  apology  which  Shakespeare  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  one  of  the  usurping  Kings  of  England.  But  this  old  plea 
of  single  tyrants,  necessity,  will  in  process  of  time,  become  harmless 
and  salutary,  compared  with  the  new  doctrine  of  emergencies  in  the 
hands  of  legislative  majorities  in  popular  constitutional  govern- 
ments. The  party  which  happens  to  be  uppermost,  need  only  declare 
an  emergency,  (of  the  existence  and  danger  of  which  it  is  the  exclu- 
sive judge),  and  disfranchise  its  adversaries,  or  so  many  as  are  neces- 
sary to  put  them  in  minority,  or  otherwise  interfere  with  suffrage,  so 
as  to  secure  a  majority  on  its  own  side,  and  its  power  may  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely. 

The  analogy  supposed  between  the  relation  of  a  State  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  and  that  of  a  son  to  a  father,  does  not  exist.  The 
father  has  undoubted  power  over  the  son.  The  United  States  have 
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power  over  every  individual  in  a  State,  but  never  over  the  State  as  an 
organized  community.  Let  those  who  assert  the  contrary  cite  the 
clause  of  the  Constitution  in  which  any  such  power  is  conceded. 
Equally  mistaken  is  the  supposition,  that  without  these  extra- 
constitutional  exercises  of  power  by  Congress,  the  government  had 
not  sufficient  vigor  after  the  suppression  of  resistance,  to  re-establish 
its  authority,  and  secure  obedience.  Every  obnoxious  officer  in  a  State 
could  have  been  required  to  resign,  under  penalty  of  prosecution  for 
his  participation  in  the  war,  and  a  successor  could  have  been 
appointed  in  the  mode  established  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
such  State.  But  however  this  may  be,  to  the  Executive  and  Judicial 
departments  of  the  United  States,  after  the  surrender  of  the  armies, 
and  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  belonged  the  functions  of  dealing 
with  criminals  and  their  pardon,  requiring  articles  of  the  peace,  or 
other  securities  for  good  behavior,  stationing  troops  at  certain  posts, 
or  their  withdrawal — as  was  the  case  after  the  suppression  of  the 
whiskey  insurrection  in  the  administration  of  Washington.  The 
magnitude  of  the  recent  war,  and  the  participation  by  State  officials 
in  the  exercise  of  State  authority  against  the  government,  conferred 
no  new  powers  on  Congress.  The  Executive  undertook  to  deal  with 
the  situation.  He  caused  a  Convention  to  be  assembled  on  the  old 
basis  of  constituency  in  the  State,  excluding  a  small  number  of  the 
electors,  and  signifying  that  it  was  necessary  to  abolish  slavery  by 
ordinance,  and  provide  for  filling  the  State  offices  anew.  The  Con- 
vention did  assemble;  it  changed  no  part  of  the  old  Constitution, 
except  what  related  incidentally  to  slavery;  it  provided  for  the  election 
of  a  Legislature,  and  the  choosing  of  officers,  according  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  already  in  existence,  and  the  State  government  was 
again  restored.  Congress  recognized  it  by  receiving  communications 
from,  and  submitting  proposals  to,  the  Legislature,  the  Executive 
recognized  it  in  many  ways.  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,2  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  recognized  its  validity,  by  analogy,  in  the 
habeas  corpus  case  of  Egan  of  South  Carolina.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
North  Carolina,  in  the  matter  of  Hughes,  although  the  point  was  not 
disputed  at  the  bar,  took  pains  to  stamp  it  with  their  approbation,  as 
a  valid  and  regular  State  Government,  called  into  existence  by  legiti- 
mate authority.  How  such  a  State  Government  could  afterwards  be 
displaced,  and  a  new  and  different  one  set  up  in  its  stead  by  acts  of 
Congress,  by  reason  of  an  emergency,  more  than  two  years  after  the 
war  and  its  emergencies  had  passed  away,  it  requires  more  learning 
than  we  are  possessed  of,  to  divine. 

The    Judge   claims    to    have    the   concurrence    of    the   other    two 
members  of  the  Court  in  sanctioning  his  new  doctrine  of  subjugation 
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and  extra-constitutional  laws.  At  the  hazard  of  differing  from  so  high 
an  authority,  we  must  say  that  we  question  this.  In  the  case  of  the 
State  vs.  Bell,  in  the  same  volume  with  that  of  Hughes,  which  he 
cites,  Judge  Battle  delivered  the  opinion,  apparently  of  the  whole 
Court,  and  declares  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  true  rule  in  this 
regard.  "The  capture  of  Beaufort,"  says  he,  "by  the  military  force  of 
the  United  States,  was  not  therefore  the  conquest  by  a  foreign  enemy 
of  the  territory  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  but  merely  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  in  that  part  of  the  State,  and  when  after- 
wards, the  State  was  rehabilitated,  (of  course  by  the  Convention  of 
1865),  its  loyal  government  was  restored  to  its  former  powers,  includ- 
ing the  power  of  taxation  over  all  its  inhabitants,  in  every  part  of  its 
territory."  The  State,  according  to  this,  had  been  restored  to  her  rights 
in  the  Union,  not  by  virtue  of  any  extra  constitutional  acts  of  Con- 
gress, but  by  the  power  to  suppress  rebellion  in  her  inhabitants;  and 
the  rebellion  being  then  (in  1867)  ended,  her  territory,  and  of  course, 
her  people,  were  not  held  as  by  a  foreign  conquest,  but  as  a  part  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  its  authority  had  been  suspended,  but  was 
now  restored.  But  to  demonstrate  how  great  and  dangerous  is  the 
error  into  which  Judge  Pearson  has  fallen  in  his  hypothesis  that  the 
State  was  conquered  as  by  a  foreign  enemy,  and  to  be  subjected  to 
extra  constitutional  laws,  instead  of  considering  the  result  as  the  sup- 
pression of  rebellion,  and  the  people,  even  in  their  crimes,  entitled  to 
the  rights  of  criminals  of  the  United  States, — prisoners,  if  you  please, 
but  prisoners  of  the  State,  not  of  war.  We  extract  a  passage  from  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Sprague,3  District  Judge  of  the  United  States  in 
Massachusetts,  in  the  prize  case  of  the  "Amy  Norwich,"  cited  by 
Judge  Battle,4  in  the  case  of  Bell.  The  opinion  was  delivered  in  1862, 
while  the  war  was  raging.  It  had  been  urged,  in  argument,  that  if  the 
goods  of  rebels  taken  on  the  seas  could  be  condemned  as  a  prize  of 
war,  like  as  those  of  a  foreign  enemy,  then,  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
rebellion,  the  States  engaged  in  it  might  be  treated  as  foreign  enemies, 
conquered  by  the  arms  of  the  United  States, — a  conclusion  which  the 
Judge  repels  as  follows: 

"An  objection  to  the  prize  decisions  of  the  District  Court  has  arisen 
from  the  apprehension  of  radical  consequences.  It  has  been  supposed 
that,  if  the  Government  have  the  right  of  a  belligerent,  then,  after  the 
rebellion  is  suppressed,  it  will  have  the  right  of  conquest;  that  a  State 
and  its  inhabitants  may  be  permanently  divested  of  all  political  privi- 
leges, and  treated  as  a  foreign  territory  acquired  by  arms.  This  is  an 
error — a  grave  and  dangerous  error.  The  rights  of  war  exist  only 
while  the  war  continues.  Thus,  if  peace  be  concluded,  a  capture  made 
immediately  afterwards  on  the  Ocean,  even  when  the  peace  could  not 
have  been  known,  is  unauthorized,  and  property  so  taken  is  not  a 
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prize  of  war,  and  must  be  restored.  Wheaton  619."  Belligerent  rights 
cannot  be  exercised  when  there  are  no  belligerents.  Titles  to  property, 
or  to  political  jurisdiction  acquired  during  the  war  by  the  exercise  of 
belligerent  rights  may,  indeed,  survive  the  war.  .  .  . 

"Conquest  of  a  foreign  country  gives  absolute  and  unlimited  sover- 
eign rights.  But  no  nation  ever  makes  a  conquest  of  its  own  territory. 
If  a  hostile  power,  either  from  without,  or  within  a  nation,  takes  pos- 
session and  holds  absolute  dominion  over  a  portion  of  its  territory, 
and  the  nation,  by  force  of  arms,  expels  or  overthrows  the  enemy,  and 
suppresses  hostilities,  it  acquires  no  new  title,  but  merely  regains  the 
possession  of  which  it  had  been  temporarily  deprived.  The  nation 
acquires  no  new  sovereignty,  but  merely  maintains  its  previous 
rights.  .  .  .  And  when,  in  this  civil  war,  the  United  States  shall  have 
succeeded  in  putting  down  this  rebellion,  and  restoring  peace  in  every 
State,  it  will  only  have  vindicated  its  previous  authority,  and  restored 
itself  to  a  condition  to  exercise  its  previous  sovereign  rights  under  the 
Constitution.  In  a  civil  war,  the  military  power  is  called  in  only  to 
maintain  the  government  in  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  civil  author- 
ity. No  success  can  extend  the  powers  of  any  department  beyond  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  organic  law.  That  would  be  not  to  maintain 
the  Constitution,  but  to  subvert  it.  Any  act  of  Congress  which  would 
annul  the  rights  of  every  State  under  the  Constitution,  and  perma- 
nently subject  the  inhabitants  to  arbitrary  power,  would  be  utterly 
unconstitutional  and  void,  as  the  secession  ordinance,  with  which 
this  atrocious  rebellion  commenced.  ...  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remark,  that  I  do  not  mean  that  the  restoration  of  peace  will  preclude 
the  government  from  enforcing  any  municipal  law,  or  from  punish- 
ing any  offence  against  previously  existing  rights." 

This  is  an  intelligent  exposition  of  the  doctrine  applicable  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  country,  in  the  Southern  States,  and  is  the 
common  learning  of  public  and  constitutional  law,  concurred  in  by 
the  public  announcements  of  such  jurists  as  Curtis,  Parker,  Nelson, 
Stanbery,5  etc.  How,  with  these  lights  before  him,  Judge  Pearson 
should  fall  into  the  "grave  and  dangerous  error,"  which  Judge 
Sprague  exposes  so  clearly,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  pursue  the  direful  anticipations  of 
the  Judge  from  the  election  of  Seymour  and  Blair,  and  his  exhorta- 
tions to  vote  for  Grant  and  Colfax.6  Unless  his  insight  into  the  future 
is  more  accurate  than  his  recollections  of  the  past,  it  will  afford  no 
very  safe  grounds  of  reliance.  The  supporters  of  the  former  named 
gentlemen  have  no  purpose  in  view  but  the  vindication  of  the  rights 
of  the  people  and  the  States  under  a  common  Constitution,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  prosperity  and  harmony  of  a  common  country,  and 
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they  expect  to  use  no  means  to  effect  it  except  such  as  are  legitimate 
and  peaceful.  "Ballots  not  bullets"  are  the  weapons  of  their  warfare, 
and  in  our  opinion  they  will  be  not  a  little  aided  in  their  march  to 
victory  by  the  reflection,  that  its  attainment  is  necessary  to  free  them 
from  the  novel  and  dangerous  doctrines  of  constitutional  power  and 
right,  set  forth  by  the  Judge  in  the  loose,  ill-considered  address  which 
we  have  here  reviewed. 


lrThis  critique  of  Judge  Pearson's  letter,  written  by  Graham,  appeared  in  the  Sentinel, 
September  3,  1868.  See  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  September  28,  1868. 

2Samuel  Nelson. 

3Peleg  Sprague  (1793-1880)  was  a  notablejurist  as  United  States  district  judge  for  Massa- 
chusetts, a  post  he  held  from  1841  to  1865.  Earlier  he  had  served  in  the  first  Maine  legis- 
lature (1820-1822)  and  as  a  congressman  and  U.S.  senator  from  Maine  (1825-1835).  Among 
his  most  important  decisions  as  judge  was  a  definitive  statement  concerning  treason  and 
the  powers  of  the  federal  government  to  punish  it.  Sprague 's  career  as  jurist  was  even  more 
impressive  because  he  was  hampered  by  weak  eyes  which  eventually  became  sightless. 
CDAB,  990. 

4William  Horn  Battle. 

6This  reference  was  to  Judges  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  Joel  Parker,  and  Samuel  Nelson,  and 
Attorney  General  Henry  Stanbery. 

6 Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Schuyler  Colfax. 


William  A.  Graham  to  Daniel  Richmond, 

John  H.  Fuller,1  and  Others  unc 

Hillsboro', 
Sept.  4th,  1868. 

Gentlemen 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  comply  with  your  invitation  in  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Caswell  to  meet  them  at  Prospect  Hill  tomorrow,  and 
address  them  on  the  state  of  the  Country.2 

Had  I  the  pleasure  to  be  among  you,  I  would  say,  that  the  first  step 
which  it  is  in  our  power  to  take  in  the  way  of  relief  from  the  present 
depressed  &  unhappy  condition  of  affairs,  is  to  elect  a  President  & 
Vice  President,  and  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
entertain  for  the  State  and  its  old  inhabitants,  the  sympathies  of 
friends,  not  the  vindictiveness  of  enemies;  who  are  willing  to  admit, 
that  when  there  was  an  end  of  war,  there  should  have  been  peace; 
who  acknowledge  that  the  submission  of  our  armies  was  made  in 
honor  and  good  faith,  and  that  its  terms  have  been  fully  observed  & 
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kept,  on  our  part;  who  are  disposed  to  allow  the  North  Carolinians  as 
a  people,  the  same  right  to  regulate  suffrage  and  the  internal 
Government  &  police  of  the  State,  that  is  enjoyed  by  the  States  beyond 
the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio;  who  wish  to  perpetuate  no  feuds,  but  to 
reestablish  harmony  and  prosperity  among  the  citizens  in  all  sections; 
who  will  not  countenance  the  slanders  so  persistently  indulged  in 
against  us,  that  there  is  a  design  to  put  the  black  race  again  into 
slavery,  and  to  renew  the  war  by  another  attempt  at  secession,  with 
the  thousand  other  like  falsehoods;  in  fine,  who  are  willing  to  treat 
us,  as  equals  and  fellow  citizens. 

Candidates  with  these  dispositions  &  principles  we  have,  in  the 
persons  of  Seymour  and  Blair.  If  we  shall  elect  them,  we  may  expect 
at  their  hands  justice,  magnanimity,  and  a  recognition  of  our  equal- 
ity with  the  people  of  the  other  States.  We  may  expect  also  a  return  to 
the  old  fashioned  virtues  of  economy  and  regard  for  the  interests  of 
the  people  in  the  conduct  of  the  Government — a  reduction  of  expen- 
ditures below  nearly  Five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  per  year — a 
reduction  of  the  standing  army,  still  kept  up  to  55  or  60,000  men, 
upon  the  pretence  that  there  is  danger  of  further  resistence  to  the 
Government — an  abolishment  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  costing 
some  eleven  millions  of  dollars,  and  still  maintained,  notwithstand- 
ing the  change  in  the  Governments  of  all  the  Southern  States — and  a 
general  reform  in  the  abuses  and  corruptions  which  have  been  gener- 
ated by  heavy  expenditures,  and  the  long  and  unchecked  ascendency 
of  the  reigning  party. 

I  trust  the  people  will  remember  that  in  this  election  every  free 
white  man  is  again  permitted  to  vote.  With  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  of 
those  who  have  been  heretofore  excluded,  and  twenty  nine  thousand 
who  did  not  vote  in  the  last  election,  though  they  had  been  registered, 
it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  overcome  the  majority  then  cast,  and  to 
carry  the  State  in  triumph. 

With  sincere  respect 


Daniel  Richmond  and  John  H.  Fuller  have  not  been  identified. 

2Graham  was  in  great  demand  as  a  speaker  in  1868  but  was  not  able  to  accept  many  of  the 
invitations.  His  speech  at  the  Conservative  state  convention  on  August  13  at  Raleigh  was 
greeted  by  the  Standard  in  these  words:  "We  tell  you,  decrepid,  back-broken,  old  rebels,  that 
your  days  are  numbered.  We  are  willing  that  you  gasp  a  little,  and  therefore,  look  at  your 
feeble  efforts  to  rise  from  your  backs  with  pity  and  compassion.  But  attempt  to  rise  higher 
than  your  knees,  or  to  assume  any  other  attitude  than  that  of  prayer,  and  you  will  be  thrust 
back  to  the  earth  never  to  rise  again."  The  Wilmington  Daily  Journal,  August  16,  1868, 
describing  the  convention,  said,  "During  the  morning  Gov.  Graham,  the  old,  the  firm,  the 
tried  and  true  statesman,  also  spoke.  His  effort  was  one  of  those  logical,  forcible,  argumen- 
tative, reasoning  speeches,  which  carry  conviction  and  render  refutation  impossible." 
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William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  to  William  A.  Graham       duke 

Iron  [Station] 
Sept.  4,  1868 

I  wish  you  many  happy  returns  of  your  birthday.  Jim  was  here  last 
week  fr.  Amazonia.  The  corn  in  the  creek  bottom  was  nearly  all  de- 
stroyed by  the  late  freshet.  ...  I  got  my  sheep  home  on  yesterday. 

I  now  have  my  mill  running.  ...  I  am  much  pleased  with  it  and 
think  it  will  pay.  Barnett  will  commence  the  room  next  week  and  I 
hope  to  have  it  done  before  time  to  gather  corn. 

I  have  about  three  fourths  wood  enough  cut  for  my  coal  &  have  two 
pits  on  fire.  The  first  wood  the  negroes  cut  was  very  badly  done  but  as 
I  was  smart  enough  to  take  all  bad  but  allow  them  nothing  for  it  they 
are  doing  very  well  now.  I  have  about  seventy  five  cords  cut  at  the  old 
school  house  chimney  8c  over  200  in  the  Moody  field.  The  rainy 
weather  has  ruined  a  great  deal  of  fodder.  I  am  cutting  tops  8c  shock- 
ing as  I  go.  The  grass  crop  is  very  fine.  I  have  some  as  tall  as  my 
shoulder. 

I  went  to  Statesville  to  the  Convention  on  Wednesday.  We  nomi- 
nated Shober1  for  Congress  8c  Robbins2  for  Elector.  Both  accepted. 
Boyden's  disaffection  has  surprised  us  a  good  deal.3  He  was  in  States- 
ville the  week  before  at  the  R.R.  meeting  [and]  wished  to  vote  for 
Grant  but  to  run  without  opposition  8c  would  make  no  canvass.  I 
think  we  will  beat  him  easy.  Bynum4  was  to  have  made  a  "Grant 
Speech"  in  Lincolnton  on  Thursday.  Vance  was  expected  to  reply  to 
him.  I  did  not  get  home  in  time  to  go  8c  have  not  heard  from  the 
meeting.  We  are  all  glad  to  know  that  Bynum  has  at  last  found  some- 
body that  he  can  say  he  is  for  publicly.  We  have  a  club  at  Smiths 
numbering  sixty  two — have  only  held  one  meeting.  There  is  at  least 
one  and  generally  two  meetings  in  the  county  every  week.  The  liquor 
tax  law  is  doing  a  great  deal  for  our  side.  The  Wilkes  8c  Yadkin  dele- 
gations were  very  anxious  to  have  you  make  speeches  in  their  respec- 
tive counties  in  October. 

A  mass  meeting  was  advertised  to  come  off  in  Statesville  same  day 
with  the  Convention.  I  suppose  there  were  300  people  present.  .  .  . 

P.S. 

The  prospect  is  that  flour  will  be  high  this  winter  if  you  can  hold 
your  wheat  until  then.  Reel  wishes  the  Sentinel  renewed.  I  have  writ- 
ten to  Pell  Sc  Gales  to  send  it  Sc  you  will  settle  the  first  time  you  are  in 
Raleigh.  Vance  wore  the  hide  off  Bynum  on  last  Thursday. 
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Francis  Edwin  Shober. 

2  William  McKendree  Robbins. 

3Nathaniel  Boyden  had  recently  declared  himself  a  Republican. 


'William  Preston  Bynum. 


Alexander  C.  Blount1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 


Dear  Gov: 


Pensacola, 
September  5th.,  1868. 


I  have  just  seen  a  letter  from  Judge  R.  M.  Pearson,  on  the  course 
proper  to  be  pursued  by  the  old  line  Whigs  in  the  present  state  of 
Political  affairs. 

Having  always  heretofore  looked  to  you  as  a  safe  and  judicious 
guide  in  such  matters,  and  from  your  known  conservatism,  been 
taught  to  rely  upon  your  better  judgment,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
have  your  opinion.  It's  influence  will  yet  guide  those  whose  burning 
beacon  you  were  in  bygone  days. 

My  family  are  all  well,  and  now  consists  of  seven  healthy  children, 
three  of  whom  are  grown,  but  not  yet  "cut  adrift  from  the  apron 
string." 

Make  my  most  affectionate  regards  to  Cousin  Susan  and  the 
children, 

Yours  very  truly, 


Alexander  Clement  Blount  (1816-1912)  was  a  native  of  New  Bern  who  settled  perma- 
nently in  Pensacola,  Florida.  Blount  was  married  to  Susan  Washington  Graham's  first 
cousin,  Julia  Elizabeth  Washington  Blount  (1824-1888).  Clark,  "Washington  Descendants." 


Lizzie  T.  Tew1  to  William  A.  Graham  UNC 

Barracks 
Sept  6th  1868 

Dear  Sir, 

I  learned  in  Town  yesterday  at  Mrs  Roulhac's  that  you  intended 
entering  at  Maj  Hamilton's  school  six  boys  to  be  supported  by  the 
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Peabody  Fund  and  I  write  to  beg  the  favor  that  you  will  allow 
Charles  to  be  one  of  them.  After  this  institution  closes  I  have  no  way 
of  continuing  his  education  until  I  can  lease  or  rent  the  property.2  I 
think  it  would  be  a  decided  disadvantage  to  have  to  discontinue  his 
studies  and  therefore  I  make  the  application  to  you  trusting  that  you 
will  not  think  me  presumptious  in  doing  so. 

Very  respectfully, 


lizzie  T.  Tew  was  the  widow  of  Colonel  Charles  Courtenay  Tew. 

2The  Hillsborough  Military  Academy  was  closed  in  1868.  In  1872  Paul  C.  Cameron 
bought  the  property.  Blackwelder,  Age  of  Orange,  131. 
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James  Walker  Osborne 


James  W.  Osborne  to  William  A.  Graham 
Headquarters  Seymour  and  Blair  Club. 


UNC 


Asheville, 

September  11th.,  1868. 

I  arrived  at  this  place  on  yesterday.  My  business  is  of  course  politi- 
cal. I  am  gratified  to  find  that  there  is  much  excitement  on  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day — and  the  Conservatives  are  hopeful  of  carrying  the 
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mountain  District  by  a  large  majority.  Pool1  is  in  the  mountains  West 
of  this  place,  and  I  go  to  meet  him  at  Franklin  on  Monday.  If  we 
succeed  in  this  contest,  it  must  be  by  awakening  those  counties  in 
which  the  white  population  predominates.  I  know  there  is  enough  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  speakers  in  your  section  in  the  counties  of 
Guilford  Randolph  Sec,  but  the  people  in  this  vicinity  are  most  anx- 
ious that  you  should  pay  them  a  visit  and  address  them  and  to  this 
end  the  Seymour  and  Blair  Club  have  written  to  you  today,  to  meet 
them  at  a  barbecue  for  Buncombe  and  adjacent  counties,  on  the  first 
of  October,  at  this  place.  I  have  promised  to  add  my  personal  solicita- 
tions to  theirs  that  you  would  do  so.  The  assemblage  will  be 
immense,  as  I  suppose  there  will  be  delegations  from  all  the  adjacent 
counties. 

I  hope  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  do  so.  The  Rail  Road  will 
bring  you  to  Morganton,  and  a  rapid  stage  ride  lands  you  at  Asheville 
the  next  day.  The  day  of  the  week  is  Thursday. 

In  the  6th.  Congressional  d't  we  hope  to  make  large  gains,  not- 
withstanding the  influence  of  Boyden,  Pearson,  &  Bynum.  Come  to 
Asheville  by  all  means. 


Almost  certainly  John  Pool. 


Washington  M.  Hardy,1  William  M.  Cocke,2  R.  M.  Stokes,3 

Emory  H.  Merrimon*  to  William  A.  Graham  UNC 

Headquarters,  Seymour  and  Blair  Club, 

Asheville, 

Sept  11,  1868 

The  Conservatives  and  Democrat  of  Western  Carolina  propose  to 
have  the  grandest  and  largest  "Massmeeting  and  Barbecue"  of  the 
times  at  Asheville  on  the  1st  of  October  next.  We  are  very  anxious  to 
procure  the  occasion,  and  as  you  are  known  in  this  part  of  the  State  as 
a  statesman  and  a  man  of  unprejudiced  views  you  could  do  the  cause 
great  good  by  delivering  a  speech  to  the  people  on  that  day. 

We  earnestly  request  and  invite  you  to  attend,  and  make  us  a  speech 
on  the  1st  of  October  next. 


1  Washington  Morrison  Hardy  (b.  1835)  was  colonel  of  the  Eighty-third  Regiment,  North 
Carolina  Militia.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  a  lieutenant,  Company  E,  Bethel  Regi- 
ment. In  1863  he  became  colonel  of  the  Sixteenth  North  Carolina  Regiment.  A  lifelong 
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Democrat,  he  held  several  minor  offices  in  Asheville  and  Raleigh.  In  time  he  was  con- 
sidered a  drone  in  the  party  and  was  accused  of  spending  his  time  in  Raleigh  in  drunken- 
ness. He  was  assistant  secretary  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1875.  Johnston,  Vance 
Papers,  I,  43n. 

2William  M.  Cocke,  of  Buncombe  County,  qualified  to  practice  law  before  the  superior 
courts  of  North  Carolina  in  June,  1866.  61  N.C.  6  (1866). 

3R.  M.  Stokes  has  not  been  identified. 

4 Emory  H.  Merrimon,  of  Buncombe  County,  was  licensed  to  practice  law  before  the 
county  and  superior  courts  in  June,  1866,  and  June,  1867,  respectively.  61  N.C.  5  (1866);  63 
N.C.  6  (U 


/.  W.  Rogers1  to  William  A.  Graham  UNC 

Concord  N.C. 
Sept  11th  1868 

The  various  Seymour  &  Blair  Clubs  of  Cabarrus  County  design 
having  a  large  mass-meeting  8c  Barbecue  in  Concord  on  the  15  Sc  16  of 
October  and  as  the  Corresponding  Secy  of  the  central  club  I  have  been 
instructed  to  urgently  solicit  you  to  address  the  people  at  that  time.  I 
write  you  thus  early  in  order  that  you  may  if  possible  make  your 
arrangements  to  be  with  us  then  and  so  that  I  may  hear  from  you  in 
time  to  address  other  gentleman  on  the  Subject. 

Permit  me  to  Say  that  the  good  people  of  this  County  would  prefer 
having  your  advice  [to]  that  of  any  other  man  living. 


\J.  W.  Rogers  has  not  been  identified. 


W.  F.  M.  Ehringhaus1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Eliz.  City  N.  Car. 
Septr  14th/68 

In  behalf  of  the  Seymour  &  Blair  Club  of  Pasquotank  Co.,  you  are 
respectfully  requested  to  be  present  at  a  general  Mass  Meeting,  Bar- 
becue, and  Pole  raising  on  the  7th  of  Oct.  next. 

This  section  of  our  country  as  you  are  no  doubt  apprised,  is  one  of 
considerable  disaffection,  and  it  is  generally  thought,  that  men  of 
eminent  abilities,  like  yourself,  could  effect  much  good  among  us. 
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^hringhaus,  of  Pasquotank  County,  was  granted  a  license  to  practice  law  in  the  county 
courts  in  June,  1868.  63  N.C.  8  (1868). 


William  A.  Graham  to  William  S.  Rosecrans1 


Hillsboro',  N.C. 
September  14th.,  1868. 


Sin- 


Admiring  the  noble  spirit  of  patriotism,  peace,  and  good  will, 
which  dictated  your  letter  to  General  Lee  at  White  Sulphur  Springs 
on  the  26th.  ult.,  and  presuming  that  it  might  be  acceptable  to  receive 
answers  to  the  inquiries  therein  made,  from  a  more  extended  circle  of 
citizens  in  the  Southern  States,  than  that  which  happened  to  be  con- 
venient for  consultation  at  the  time  of  this  correspondence,  I  beg 
permission  to  super  add  my  testimony  in  hearty  concurrence  with  the 
replies  of  General  Lee  and  his  associates,  on  the  topics  embraced  in 
your  communication. 

To  be  more  explicit: — 

1.  The  surrender  of  the  Southern  armies  was  a  real  surrender,  made 
in  honor  and  good  faith;  as  had  been  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  patent 
to  all  the  world,  that  in  three  and  a  half  years  not  a  sword  has  been 
lifted  against  the  Government,  nor  any  plot  for  resistance  to  it 
formed. 

2.  The  claim  of  a  State  under  the  Constitution  to  secede  from  the 
Union,  or  to  nullify  it's  laws,  (never  concurred  in  by  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  State)  has  been  abandoned  by  those  who  entertained  it, 
as  settled  by  the  decisive  arbitrament  of  arms. 

3.  African  slavery  was  surrendered  up,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  in 
perfect  sincerity;  and  there  exists  no  purpose  for,  or  expectation  of  its 
re-establishment. 

4.  There  has  been,  by  general  consent,  a  concession  to  the  emanci- 
pated negro  race,  of  all  the  civil  rights  of  white  men,  and  there  is  no 
hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  white  race  against  the  colored;  but 
there  are  admitted  to  be  mutual  interests  and  independencies  which 
would,  ere  this,  have  been  adjusted  upon  the  ordinary  principles, 
which  regulated  labor  and  capital  in  other  Communities,  but  for  the 
unwise  action  of  Congress,  and  the  agitations  of  politicians,  (for  the 
most  part  new  comers,)  from  States  of  the  North  and  West,  operating 
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on  the  prejudices  of  the  blacks  through  secret  leagues  and  combi- 
nations. 

5.  The  people  of  the  States  in  the  South  have  an  intelligent  com- 
prehension of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  written,  as 
expounded  in  its  administration  for  eighty  years,  as  illustrated  in 
judicial  decisions,  and  as  taught  in  the  commentaries  of  Kent  and 
Story.  To  this,  they  resumed  their  allegiance,  after  the  late  unfortu- 
nate war,  not  merely  in  sincerity,  but  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
cheerfulness  and  hope.  And  their  dissatisfaction  and  complaint  now 
is,  not  against  any  provision  of  the  Constitution,  but  that  those  pro- 
visions have  not  been  observed,  and  kept,  toward  them;  and  that  they 
are  by  Congress  openly  denied  the  right  of  internal  self  government, 
acknowledged  in  the  Constitution,  and  proudly  and  defiantly,  but 
rightfully,  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  people  of  the  States  North  of 
the  Potomac,  &  the  Ohio.  Dissatisfaction  on  these  grounds  pervades 
more  than  four  fifths  of  the  white  men,  comprehending  not  secession- 
ists &  Democrats,  but  the  life  long  followers  and  friends  of  Clay  and 
Webster,  the  supporters  of  Harrison,  Taylor,  Fillmore  &  Scott,  many 
of  whom  resisted  secession  at  every  hazard,  until  the  war  was  begun, 
and  there  was  left  to  them  only  a  choice  of  sides,  and  then,  according 
to  their  opinion  of  duty,  they  went  with  their  State  and  section;  oth- 
ers who  never  abandoned  their  opposition,  but  expressed  it  freely 
throughout  the  war — all  of  whom,  without  regard  to  abstract  ideas  of 
political  power,  readily  acquiesced  in  the  measures  of  restoration 
prescribed  by  the  President  in  1865,  and  have  ever  since  been  anxious 
for  a  return  of  cordiality  and  harmony,  in  every  region  of  the  Union. 
They  have  no  power  or  purpose  to  attempt  redress  by  force,  but  they 
appeal  to  their  fellow  citizens  everywhere,  for  a  restoration  of  the  true 
covenant  of  the  Constitution;  of  that  equality,  which  among  States, 
as  among  individuals,  is  a  principle  of  equity,  and  which,  in  our 
American  Union,  is  incorporated  into  the  Constitution,  and  made  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land. 

With  these  convictions  on  their  minds,  they  have  hailed  your  inter- 
vention in  behalf  of  a  solid  and  lasting  tranquillity,  as  that  of  a  pub- 
lic benefactor,  being  themselves  thoroughly  persuaded  that,  if  the  just 
and  patriotic  men  of  our  several  sections  could  but  intercommune 
and  understand  each  other,  reconcilement,  harmony,  and  a  gradual 
return  to  prosperity  would  be  the  sure  and  natural  consequences.  May 
Heaven  aid  your  efforts  to  this  good  end,  and  reward  you  with  its 
choicest  blessings. 

Believe  me,  Sir,  with  true  respect, 

Your  Obed't  Serv't, 
W.  A.  Graham. 
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1This  letter  was  published  by  the  Wilmington  Journal,  October  4,  1868.  A  draft  in  Gra- 
ham's handwriting  may  be  found  in  the  Graham  Papers,  State  Archives,  Raleigh. 


George  W.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 


Woodlawn,  Gaston  Co. 
Sept.  16th  1868 


My  dear  father, 


Yours  of  the  14th  reached  me  yesterday.  I  started  for  the  plantation 
this  morning  got  as  far  as  the  foard  found  it  too  deep  to  cross  on 
horseback  and  came  back.  I  will  write  to  Kerr  before  I  leave  and  send 
your  message.  Brother  Joe  saw  him  at  Stowes  factory  last  Saturday  for 
a  few  moments  and  understood  him  to  say  that  he  was  feeding  your 
share  of  the  wet  corn  to  to  [sic]  the  stock  and  had  turned  over  the 
hands  part  to  them.  I  expected  to  get  home  Monday  but  will  have  to 
put  it  off  until  Wednesday  as  I  expect  to  get  a  skeleton  from  Mr 
Caldwell  and  he  cant  get  it  before  Monday.  I  will  go  to  Charlotte  on 
Tuesday's  train.  Willie  goes  down  to  C.  tomorrow  to  take  Miss 
Robertson  who  is  going  home,  sister  Julia  will  stop  here  until  Satur- 
day when  he  returns. 

I  will  finish  the  bones  to  morrow  and  then  intended  [to]  begin 
Physiology  and  read  until  the  last  of  next  week  if  I  had  not  received 
your  letter  telling  me  to  come  home.  Please  ask  mother  to  have  my 
clothes  fixed  by  the  time  I  get  home  as  I  wish  to  leave  for  Va  on 
Monday  the  28th  so  as  to  get  there  a  day  or  two  before  hand.  All  well. 
Love  to  all. 

P.S.  Please  send  to  the  depot  for  me  next  Wednesday  morning. 


John  G.  Marler1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Yadkinville, 

Yadkin  County,  N.C., 

September  18th.,  A.D.  1868. 

The  conservatives  of  this  and  adjoining  Counties  propose  to  hold  a 
"grand  mass-meeting"  at  this  place,  (Yadkinville)  some  time  during 
next  month,  and  it  is  the  unanimous  desire  of  every  Conservative  in 
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this  section  that  you  should  be  present  and  address  the  meeting.  So 
anxious  are  the  Conservatives  for  you  to  be  present,  that  they  have 
requested  me  to  make  known  their  wishes  to  you,  without  designat- 
ing the  time  at  which  the  meeting  shall  be  held,  and  leaving  you  free 
to  appoint  the  time  yourself.  If  it  suits  your  convenience,  however,  it 
is  thought  best  to  have  the  meeting  between  the  middle  and  last  of 
October,  and  on  the  Second  week  of  the  Superior  Court  on  this  cir- 
cuit, (wherever  it  may  be  held.)  This  will  give  the  Lawyers  the  plea- 
sure and  opportunity  to  attend  as  the  Courts  do  not  hold  longer  than 
"the  first  week." 

Gov.,  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  you  can  do  much  more  good 
for  the  conservative  cause  in  this  county  than  any  other  man  in  the 
State,  &  we  sincerely  desire  that  you  will  come  and  do  it.  Remember 
the  difficulties  with  which  this  little  county  has  to  contend.  Judge 
Pearson  lives  here,  as  you  know.  Nat  Boyden  once  lived  in  this 
county.  They  are  both  against  us,  but  not  withstanding,  if  we  can 
make  our  anticipated  mass-meeting  Sc  Barbecue  a  success,  we  are  not 
without  strong  hope  of  carrying  the  county  for  Seymour  &  Blair.  Will 
you  come?  if  so,  appoint  your  own  time,  let  us  know  when  it  is,  and 
we  will  make  our  arrangements  accordingly. 

Please  reply  to  this  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Very  Respectfully, 
Your  Ob't  Serv't, 

for  the  Conservatives  of  Yadkin  County. 


^ohn  G.  Marler,  of  Yadkin  County,  was  a  Conservative  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1868,  a  member  of  the  state  House  of  Representatives  (1870-1874),  and  a  state 
senator  (1874-1877).  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  453,  455,  457,  845. 


Raleigh  Tr avers  Daniel1  to  William  A.  Graham         UNC 

Richmond,  Sept.  19,  1868. 

The  Conservative  State  Committee  of  Virginia  desire  very  much  to 
ascertain  the  Presidential  prospects  in  your  State  as  well  as  in  others, 
and  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  on  the  subject.  An  unfavorable 
impression  has  obtained  here  to  some  extent  (on  what  warrant,  I 
know  not)  that  Conservatives  of  influence  are  joining  the  Radical 
Party  in  your  state  to  a  very  dangerous  extent  and  that  there  has  been 
no  considerable  reaction  among  the  Negroes  with  you.   Will  you 
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inform  us,  if  you  can,  on  these  points?  We  are  organized,  strong,  and 
defiant  here,  and  have  frightened  the  Enemy  out  of  the  field. 


1  Raleigh  Travers  Daniel  (1805-1877),  of  Virginia,  was  one  of  that  state's  most  prominent 
figures  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  An  attorney  by  profession  and  a  Union  Whig  by 
preference,  he  was  a  state  legislator,  councillor  of  state,  lieutenant  governor,  and,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  Virginia  attorney  general.  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  II, 

75. 


William  Bingham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Bingham  School, 
Mebaneville,  N.C. 
Sept  21st  1868 

I  am  instructed  to  invite  you  to  attend  a  barbecue  to  be  given  at  this 
place  on  Thursday  Oct  8th  by  the  S.  &  B.  Clubs  of  this  vicinity,  and 
to  request  that  you  will  favor  us  with  an  address  on  that  occasion. 

We  trust  that  your  your  [sic]  engagements  will  not  prevent  your 
honoring  us  with  your  attendance.  We  think  a  good  crowd  will  be 
gathered. 


William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  to  William  A.  Graham      duke 

Forest  Home, 
Sept.  21,  1868. 

We  have  decided  to  have  a  mass  meeting  at  Beattie's  Ford1  on 
Thursday,  8th.  of  Oct.,  and  I  have  been  requested  to  write,  asking  & 
urging  you  to  be  present. 

There  is  a  large  connection  of  Nixons,  who  were  Whigs,  who  have 
not  voted  since  the  war.  It  is  believed  they  would  turn  out  to  hear  you 
Sc  could  be  induced  to  come  out  to  the  election.  We  would  have  peo- 
ple from  Mecklenburg,  Iredell,  Rowan,  and  Catawba  Cos.  .  .  . 

I  was  at  the  Ford  to  hear  Boyden  last  week;  his  speech  was  pretty 
much  Pearson's  letter  Sc  Bynum's  speech  over  again.  That  everybody 
but  you  had  accepted  the  Reconstruction  Acts,  and  all  was  working 
well  until  you  published  your  letter,  etc.  John  Hoke2  replied  to  him 
and  used  him  up,  so  you  may  know  it  was  a  feeble  effort.  We  have 
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lost  nothing  so  far  in  this  county.  Bynum  had  done  all  he  could 
before,  and  he  is  the  only  disfranchised  man  I  have  heard  off  [sic] 
who  is  going  to  vote  Radical  or  Boyden. 


Seattle's  Ford,  named  for  John  Beattie  who  owned  land  at  the  site  as  early  as  1749,  was 
one  of  the  principal  passages  across  the  Catawba  River.  Located  between  Mecklenberg  and 
Lincoln  counties  near  the  Iredell  line,  the  site  is  now  under  the  waters  of  Lake  Norman. 
Powell,  North  Carolina  Gazetteer,  32. 

2John  Franklin  Hoke. 


/.  A.  Kerr  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

York  Dis1  of  S.C. 
Septt23rd  1868 


Dear  Sir 


I  drop  you  these  lines  to  let  you  know  how  we  are  all  getting  along. 
Well,  we  have  got  out  about  five  Bales  of  Cotton.  The  corn  on  the 
Creek  are  very  little  account,  we  are  feeding  it  to  the  hogs. 

Mr.  Thompson1  wishes  to  swap  cotton  Gins  with  you  he  has 
bought  Smiths  Mills  on  Crowder  Creek  and  will  put  up  a  Cotton 
Gin.  And  in  as  much  as  your  Gin  is  larger  than  his  he  would  like  to 
have  it  up  on  that  account  to  run  it  by  water  power,  his  is  a  first  rate 
gin,  and  the  Cotton  Samples  better  than  cotton  picked  on  Your  Gin. 
He  says  he  does  not  want  you  to  leave  it  to  him  and  me,  but  for  you  to 
select  a  man  that  is  a  Judge  of  a  Gin  and  what  ever  he  says  is  the 
difference  he  will  give,  he  also  says  he  will  bring  his  up  and  set  up 
and  put  it  in  good  running  order  free  of  charge.  There  is  only  6  saws 
difference  in  the  Gins  and  his  is  in  good  repair  will  Gin  4  Bales  a  day, 
and  if  it  will  meet  your  approbation,  he  wants  to  hear  from  you 
forthwith,  as  he  wants  to  get  to  work  on  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

nothing  new  at  present 
Yours  very  Respectfully 


Mr.  Thompson  has  not  been  identified. 
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John  H.  Sharpe1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Woodlawn  Gaston  Co  N.C. 
25th  Sept  1868 

The  citizens  of  Gaston  County  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woodlawn 
Seymour  Sc  Blair  Club  propose  holding  a  monster  meeting  &  having  a 
Large  Barbecue  at  Brevard's  Station2  on  Thursday  the  29th  October. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  this  Club  after  due  consideration  and 
actuated  by  facts  which  have  come  to  our  notice  have  decided  that  if 
you  would  address  the  immense  gathering  which  will  be  there 
assembled  that  your  voice  and  countenance  and  presence  there  on 
that  occasion  will  alone  enable  us  to  carry  this  county. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  deal  in  pleasing  talk  &  complimentary  lan- 
guage, when  we  make  such  broad  assertions. 

Your  past  political  course  &  record  coupled  with  your  address  will 
certainly  insure  us  this  county  &  we  are  laboring  unceasingly  to 
accomplish  that  end.  Give  us  such  a  reply  as  we  can  publish  to  aid  in 
drawing  the  crowd.  Many  will  come  from  Mecklenburg  Sc  Lincoln. 


^ohn  H.  Sharpe  has  not  been  identified. 

2 Brevard's  Station  was  named  for  Robert  Alexander  Brevard,  who  contributed  land  for  a 
railroad  station.  Incorporated  in  1893,  this  Gaston  County  town  was  renamed  Stanley  in 
1911.  Powell,  North  Carolina  Gazetteer,  472. 


William  A.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham,  Jr.         a&h 

Hillsboro', 
Sept.  28th.,  1868 

Dear  Wm 

In  answer  to  yours  by  George,  I  cannot  promise  to  visit  Beattie's 
Ford  and  address  the  people  as  desired  by  those  in  whose  name  you 
write.  I  go  this  afternoon  to  speak  at  Winston,  near  Salem,  tomorrow, 
and  at  Danbury  Stokes1  on  thursday — hope  to  get  home  on  Saturday 
morning;  and  go  next  week  to  Wake  Court.  The  week  following,  I 
have  promised  to  be  at  Concord,  and  do  not  believe  I  can  go  any 
where  else.  I  receive  by  nearly  every  mail  an  invitation  to  some 
assemblage  of  the  kind,  and  from  these  evidences  must  believe,  that 
Seymour  will  carry  the  State.  I  regretted  that  I  could  not  go  to  Ashe- 
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ville  this  week,  Sc  would  have  undertaken  the  journey,  but  for  the 
previous  engagement  for  Forsythe  Sc  Stokes. 

Young  Lowe,  whose  age  you  state,  is  clearly  entitled  to  vote,  if  he 
shall  register  on  the  day  before  or  day  of  the  election.  Nothing  is 
better  settled  in  the  law,  than  that  one  is  of  full  age,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  day  preceding  his  21st.  birthday. 

Judge  Battle,  you  will  see,  has  published  a  speech2  in  which  he 
states,  as  had  been  previously  done  in  the  editorial  of  the  Sentinel  — 
which  I  wrote — that  Pearson  had  misstated  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Hughes,  and  that  he,  Battle,  didn't 
agree  with  Pearson,  Sc  believes  the  reconstruction  laws  unconsti- 
tutional. 

The  placing  of  the  name  of  Galloway,3  the  negro,  on  the  radical 
electoral  ticket  (which  was  done  last  week)  to  be  voted  for  all  over  the 
State,  presents  to  every  white  man  the  question  whether  he  will  vote 
for  a  negro;  and  will,  or  may  be  made  to,  turn  many  from  voting  that 
ticket.  Meetings  are  held  in  this  County  every  week.  Turner,  John,4 
and  others  were  at  Cedar  Grove  last  Saturday,  Judge  Battle,  Fred 
Strudwick,5  etc.,  at  Durham's. 

The  infamous  article  in  the  Standard6  assailing  the  virtue  of  the 
ladies  of  the  State  is  disgusting  a  good  many  people  who  inclined  to 
radicalism.  Henry  Brewer,7  here,  is  very  zealous  for  Seymour,  Sc  prom- 
ises to  do  all  in  his  power.  He  has  just  returned  from  the  North.  The 
hand  bill  we  published  here,  stating  the  rights  of  all  to  vote,  and  the 
exemption  from  any  further  military  Gov't,  is  greatly  encouraging 
the  people,  who  did  not  before  know  their  rights,  or  their  strength. 

Bennehan  Cameron8  has  been  quite  ill  at  Oxford,  his  Mother  is 
with  him  there  still.  Mr.  C[ameron]  who  has  been  there,  returned  a 
few  days  since,  and  tells  me  of  a  robbing  of  Dr.  Crudup,9  near  the 
Wake  Sc  Franklin  line,  which  I  am  surprized  has  not  been  mentioned 
in  the  papers.  He  had  taken  a  seat  outside  of  his  house  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  and  a  child  came  to  him,  Sc  sat  in  his  lap  'till  asleep, 
about  dark.  Suddenly  he  was  surrounded  by  a  gang  of  men,  Sc  inquir- 
ing what  it  meant,  the  reply  was,  that  he  must  keep  his  seat  or  he 
would  be  a  dead  man;  that  they  would  have  his  money. 

A  guard  was  placed  about  him,  Sc  five  or  six  went  into  the  house, 
took  a  light,  ransacked  the  house,  Sc  obtained  about  $120.  Mrs. 
Crudup  preserved  her  self  possession,  went  with  them  from  room  to 
room,  and  discovered  that  those  in  the  house  were  white  men, 
blacked,  but  did  not  recognize  any  of  them.  They  left  immediately,  Sc 
no  discovery  has  been  made  to  identify  them.  He  saw,  the  next  day, 
evidences  of  their  having  been  in  a  swamp  near  his  house,  before 
night  fall,  on  the  evening  of  the  robbery. 
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The  Baptist  Convention  will  meet  here  the  last  week  in  October, 
and  I  fear  I  cannot  go  to  the  Plantation  before  Nov1-  I  regret  very 
much  the  disaster  to  the  Corn  crop,  and  am  relying  on  the  cotton  to 
try  &  discharge  Joseph's  debt  to  Rankin.  If  you  see  an  opportunity  to 
sell  the  wheat,  or  to  have  it  ground  up  Sc  sell,  I  would  be  glad  to 
dispose  of  it.  George  will  go  with  me  this  afternoon  to  Greensboro',  & 
take  the  train  by  Danville,  for  the  University  of  Va.  I  have  some  fear 
that  his  health  will  not  bear  a  studious  life. 

My  farm  work  is  going  on  badly,  and  I  regret  very  much  that  I  am 
obliged  to  leave  home  at  the  season  for  wheat  sowing  etc.  I  have  leased 
out  the  Estes  place  to  two  white  men,  and  will  confine  my  attention  to 
this  place.  I  wish  to  dispose  of  a  good  part  of  my  cotton.  .  .  . 

Affectionately, 

P.S.  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Kerr,  (written  as  all  others  by 
Craig)  .  .  .  the  object  of  the  letter  is  to  send  a  proposition  of  Thomp- 
son to  exchange  cotton  gins.  ...  I  don't  know  if  his  was  made  by 
Simpson,  though  I  presume  it  is  new  and  incline  to  accept  the 
offer.  .  .  . 


Banbury,  the  county  seat  of  Stokes  County,  was  located  on  the  Dan  River.  Powell,  North 
Carolina  Gazetteer,  133. 

2 William  Horn  Battle's  speech  at  Chapel  Hill,  September  12,  1868,  was  a  response  to 
Judge  Pearson's  letter.  In  it  he  pointed  out  Pearson's  contradictions  of  himself  and  attacked 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Reconstruction  Acts.  The  Sentinel  (Raleigh)  of  September  26, 
1868,  published  Battle's  speech. 

3  Abraham  H.  Galloway  (d.  1870)  was  a  mulatto,  the  son  of  a  darkskinned  slave  mother 
owned  by  the  aristocratic  Galloways  of  Brunswick  County.  In  1857  he  fled  from  the  Lower 
Cape  Fear  region  and  settled  in  Ohio.  He  became  a  militant  abolitionist  and  probably 
served  as  a  Union  soldier.  At  war's  end  he  was  in  New  Bern,  where  he  urged  that  the  freed- 
men  should  meet  in  convention.  Although  he  favored  universal  suffrage  initially,  he  later 
agreed  that  there  should  be  a  "test  of  education."  A  gifted  orator  and  debater,  he  attended 
the  Freedmen's  Convention  and  served  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1868.  Con- 
sidered a  Radical  and  Jacobin  by  his  contemporaries,  he  was  actually  a  moderate  Republi- 
can who  believed  that  the  state  debt  should  be  paid.  He  represented  New  Hanover  County 
in  the  state  Senate,  1868-1870.  Galloway,  troubled  by  his  own  mixed  racial  heritage,  fought 
uncompromisingly  for  Negro  rights  in  the  years  after  1857.  Evans,  Ballots  and  Fence  Rails, 
110-112;  Alexander,  "North  Carolina  Faces  the  Freedmen,"  I,  59,  64-65,  80. 

4John  Washington  Graham. 

5  Frederick  Nash  Strudwick  (1833-1890),  of  Orange  County,  attended  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  for  a  time  (1849-1851)  and  became  a  lawyer.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  even  after  his  order  was  officially  disbanded.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
state  House  of  Representatives,  1869-1872.  Later  he  was  solicitor  of  the  fifth  judicial  district. 
Grant,  Alumni  History,  599;  Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  449,  453. 

8  For  an  indication  of  the  depths  to  which  journalists  sank  in  this  political  campaign  see 
the  Standard  of  September  19,  1868.  This  issue  contained  an  outrageous  editorial,  entitled 
"Work,"  urging  Republican  politicians,  especially  Yankees,  to  work  among  the  women  of 
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the  state  as  a  means  of  defeating  the  Democratic  party.  The  piece  has  sexual  implications 
and  suggestions  which  are  disgusting,  even  after  more  than  a  century  of  changing  mores. 

7  Henry  Brewer  has  not  been  further  identified. 

8Bennehan  Cameron  (1854-1925)  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Paul  C.  Cameron  and,  as  such, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  South.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Virginia  Military  Academy 
(1875),  with  distinction  in  both  scholarship  and  military  proficiency.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  North  Carolina  bar  in  1877  but  practiced  for  only  a  short  time.  His  plantations  and 
other  financial  activities  required  his  full  attention.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  trans- 
portation systems,  including  railroads  and  highways.  A  director  of  the  North  Carolina 
Railroad  for  thirty-five  years,  he  was  instrumental  in  leasing  that  line  to  the  Southern  Rail- 
road. His  most  important  work,  however,  was  in  establishing  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  system 
by  combining  several  smaller  lines.  He  vigorously  supported  all  attempts  to  build  good 
roads  within  North  Carolina  and  others  linking  the  state  to  other  regions.  Sanders,  Cameron 
Plantation,  8-11. 

9Dr.  E.  A.  Crudup,  a  physician,  lived  near  Poplar  Springs  Church  in  Franklin  County. 
T.J.  Taylor,  A  History  of  the  Tar  River  Association  (n.p.:  Tar  River  Association,  n.d.),  227, 
hereinafter  cited  as  Taylor,  History  of  the  Tar  River  Association. 


Barnas  Sears  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Staunton,  Va. 
Sept  28,  1868 

I  beg  you  to  excuse  this  late  reply  to  your  letter.  On  returning  home 
near  the  beginning  of  this  month,  I  was  taken  ill,  8c  I  am  just  begin- 
ning to  get  out  again. 

To  simplify  this  business,  I  take  the  liberty  to  sent  you  the  whole 
amount  ($500)  at  once,  8c  you  can  pay  it  out  as  you  have  occasion. 

I  enclose  duplicate  receipts  requesting  you  to  date  8c  sign  them,  8c 
return  them  to  me  by  mail. 

I  am  frequently  receiving  applications  of  a  good  8c  acceptable  char- 
acter as  the  fruits  of  my  long  Southern  tour.  We  could  do  well 
enough,  I  think,  if  the  political  excitement  could  subside.  Hoping 
that  you  8c  Mrs  Graham  8c  family  are  in  good  health. 


James  Marshall  McCorkle1  to  William  A.  Graham       a&h 

Salisbury,  N.C., 
September  28th.,  1868. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  invitation,  we  invited  you  several 
days  since  to  address  a  Mass  meeting  to  be  held  at  this  place  on  the 
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8th.  October  next.  Extensive  preparations  have  been  made,  and  we  are 
expecting  a  very  large  turn  out  of  the  people. 

Owing  to  the  disaffection  of  Mr.  Boyden,  or  rather,  his  apostasy, 
our  people  every  where  deem  it  highly  important  to  our  cause  that 
you  visit  our  District,  and  address  them.  As  this  is  an  acceptable  point 
for  the  people  to  meet  at,  we  are  satisfied  that  we  will  have  a  very 
large  number  of  voters  from  this  District,  and  a  speech  from  you  here 
would  have  the  desired  effect.  We  want  you  with  us  on  the  8th.,  and 
trust  that  you  can  come. 

If  assured  that  you  would  come,  we  know  that  our  meeting  will  be 
increased  in  numbers,  and  that  your  influence  is  no  where  greater 
than  in  this,  your  native  District. 


'James  Marshall  McCorkle  (ca.  1825-ca.l882),  a  native  of  Anson  County,  was  a  Salisbury 
lawyer.  He  attended  the  University  of  North  Carolina  (1841-1842)  and  was  graduated  by 
Yale.  McCorkle  was  one  of  the  counsels  who  defended  Governor  Holden  in  his  impeach- 
ment trial.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  385;  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  547. 


"Facts  to  be  Observed  by  the  People"1 

[Newspaper  Article] 

1.  In  the  approaching  election  no  man  is  disfranchised  who  ever 
was  entitled  to  vote. 

2.  A  new  registration  will  begin  on  the  15th.  of  October,  and  every 
voter,  old  and  new,  must  register. 

3.  There  are  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  white  voters  in  North 
Carolina,  and  seventy  thousand  colored  voters,  in  round  numbers,  a 
majority  of  two  to  one. 

4.  Although  the  whole  of  the  colored  vote  should  be  cast  against 
the  Conservatives,  (which  will  not  be  the  case),  and  thirty-five  thou- 
sand white  votes  added,  seymour  and  blair  will  still  carry  the  State, 
if  a  full  vote  be  polled. 

5.  Military  Government  has  ceased.  The  election  on  the  3rd.  of 
November  is  to  be  free,  as  in  former  times. 

6.  Any  person  who  shall  assemble  armed  men  at  any  place  of  elec- 
tion, on  election  day,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $1,000.,  according  to  the 
Revised  Code,  page  308-9. 

W.  A.  GRAHAM, 
JOHN  W.  NORWOOD,2 
HENRY  K.  NASH,3 
JOSIAH  TURNER,  JR. 
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^rom  the  Wilmington  Journal,  October  3,  1868. 

2John  Wall  Norwood  (1802-1885),  of  Hillsborough,  was  an  1824  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  and  a  lawyer.  Thus,  he  and  Graham  had  much  in  common.  Norwood 
served  one  session  in  each  house  of  the  state  legislature,  having  been  elected  to  the  Commons 
in  1858.  In  addition  to  his  legal  practice,  he  advocated  and  practiced  scientific  farming. 
Spencer  Alumni  Project;  Lefler  and  Wager,  Orange  County,  336. 

sHenry  Kollock  Nash  (1817-1897),  of  Hillsborough,  was  the  son  of  Chief  Justice  Frederick 
Nash.  He  was  prepared  by  William  J.  Bingham  and  graduated  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1836.  A  lawyer,  he  was  a  Whig  in  politics  and  a  member  of  his  party's  central 
committee.  He  abandoned  his  Unionist  convictions,  favoring  secession  by  early  1861.  Nash 
was  a  commoner  in  the  1842  session  of  the  legislature.  Van  Noppen  Papers;  Cheney,  North 
Carolina  Government,  312. 


William  S.  Rosecrans  to  William  A.  Graham  a&h 

Astor  House,  New  York. 
Oct.  5,  1868 

Your  letter  of  the  14th.  ult.  came  duly  and  was  published  at  my 
request,  in  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette,  of  the  26th.  ult. 

The  Hon.  W.  L.  [sic]  Graham  of  N.C.  needs  no  reference  to  intro- 
duce him  to  me  as  correspondent  on  any  matter,  much  less  one  of 
such  vital  importance  as  the  question  of  the  reconstruction  of  Consti- 
tutional Government  in  the  Southern  States. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  get  the  truth  fully  before  our  people  during 
the  present  heated  political  canvass.  But  every  contribution  to  this 
end,  like  yours,  has  both  a  present  and  prospective  value. 

Interested  politicians, — the  timid,  the  weak  and  the  vindictive,  are 
all  engaged  in  trying  to  persuade  themselves  and  the  voters  of  the 
North  and  West  that  the  great  body  of  the  Southern  people  are  deadly 
hostile  to  the  Government,  and  disposed  to  oppress  the  freedmen;  and 
must  remain  so  for  a  long  period  to  come. 

The  great  political  axiom  that,  in  the  long  run,  people  will  be 
governed  by  their  substantial  interests,  and  the  fact  that  the  Southern 
people's  interests  are  for  law,  order,  peace  and  the  perpetuity  of  the 
free  political  system  established  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
U.S.,  and  that  the  protection,  elevation  Sc  education  of  their  laboring 
classes  are  the  surest  guaranties  of  their  own  prosperity — are,  for  the 
present  opposed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  here,  and  in  the  West,  by 
recollections  [of]  what  the  "fire  eaters"  said  in  former  days;  what  the 
women  and  the  "stay  at  homes"  of  the  South  now  say,  or  have  said; 
and  the  exaggerated  and  misunderstood  reports  of  the  acts  of  violence 
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occurring  at  the  South,  which  people  here  are  asked  to  consider  the 
true  indices  of  an  unreasoning  and  settled  spirit  of  animosity. 

I  tell  them  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  propose  to  kill  a  horse 
because  he  kicks  and  stamps  when  tormented  by  flies,  as  to  bear  down 
the  whole  Southern  people  on  account  of  what  a  few  excited  persons 
say  or  do,  under  the  impulse  of  extreme  causes  of  irritation  and 
discomfort. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  conviction  that  the  great  body  of  the  conserv- 
ative men  of  the  South,  and  the  active  and  energetic  young  men  who 
served  in  the  Confederate  Army  are  ripe  for  the  performance  of  every 
duty  of  citizenship,  local  and  national,  which  this  Republic  demands, 
is  spreading  rapidly  among  our  people.  If  concordant  and  persistent 
action  in  conformity  to  the  views  we  have  in  common  is  adhered  to, 
both  South  and  North  triumph, — even  if  temporarily  retarded,  is 
ultimately  certain  to  crown  the  work  with  all  its  glorious  promise  of 
prosperity  and  freedom.1 

Yours  truly 


1This  awkward  sentence  was  copied  exactly  from  the  original. 


William  T.  Sutherland1  to  William  A.  Graham         unc 

Danville,  [Va.] 
October  5th.,  1868. 

Enclosed  please  find  certificate  of  Life  Membership  of  the  Border 
Agricultural  Soc'y. 

Our  second  Annual  Fair  commences  the  20th.  inst.,  when  we  hope 
to  be  honored  with  your  presence. 

We  hope  to  make  the  Fair  a  success,  but  rely  much  upon  the  aid 
which  our  friends,  the  leading  men  of  both  States,  No.  Ca.  &  Va.,  such 
as  yourself,  will  give  us. 

I  feel  that  we  can  hardly  dispense  with  your  presence,  and  make  the 
Fair  what  we  wish. 

I  hope  you  will  come  without  fail. 

P.S.  The  enclosed  certificate  will  pass  you  over  the  R.R. 


'William  T.  Sutherland  (1822-1893),  of  Pittsylvania  County,  Virginia,  was  educated  in 
private  academies  in  Danville  and  Franklin  County.  At  the  outset  of  the  Civil  War  he  was 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  tobacco  products  outside  Richmond.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
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Virginia  Secession  Convention.  He  voted  against  secession  on  April  4,  1861,  and  for  it  after 
the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter.  A  former  mayor  of  Danville  (1855-1861),  he  was  commissioned  a 
major  in  the  quartermaster  department  and  commanded  a  district  around  Danville.  When 
Jefferson  Davis  and  his  cabinet  repaired  to  Danville  after  the  fall  of  Richmond,  they  resided 
with  Sutherland  for  several  days.  After  the  war  Sutherland  resumed  his  commercial  and 
manufacturing  enterprises  and  helped  to  organize  several  small  railroads  in  Southside, 
Virginia.  From  1871  to  1873  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  William  H. 
Haines,  Jr.,  Biographical  Register  of  Members,  Virginia  State  Convention  of  1861,  First  Session 
(Richmond:  Virginia  State  Library,  1969),  74. 


E.  ].  Hardin1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Baltimore 
Oct  14th  1868 

In  completing  certain  business  arrangements  here,  I  find  that  it  will 
advance  my  interests  to  be  able  to  exhibit  sufficient  evidence  of  my 
character  at  home.  I  trust  that  my  acquaintance  is  sufficient  to  justify 
me  in  asking  of  you  the  favor  of  a  letter  stating  my  standing  Sc  social 
antecedents,  as  also  (if  you  know  it  sufficiently  well)  my  reputation  as 
to  integrity  Sc  capacity.  I  know  that  I  am  intruding  upon  time  which 
must  be  already  fully  occupied,  Sc  yet  under  the  circumstances,  you 
will,  I  hope,  excuse  me. 

As  time  is  of  much  consequence  to  me,  I  would  be  obliged  by  an 
immediate  reply. 

I  have  connected  myself  with  the  house  of  Hall,  Myers  Sc  Thomas2 
whose  card  I  enclose.  They  make  cotton  a  specialty,  &  are  strictly 
Commission  merchants,  never  buying  on  their  own  account.  The  firm 
is  of  first  class  as  to  means  Sc  character,  Sc  makes  liberal  advances  upon 
cotton  or  approved  Bills  of  Lading.  I  write  this  under  the  impression 
that  you  are  yourself  interested  in  the  Cotton  market,  and  will  appre- 
ciate any  influence  you  may  see  proper  to  exert  in  the  interest  of  the 
firm,  which  is  also  mine. 

With  kind  remembrances  for  Mrs.  Graham  Sc  your  household,  I  am 
Sir 

With  high  respect 
Yours  Truly 


1  Edward  Jones  Hardin  (1840-1906)  was  a  native  of  Columbia,  Tennessee,  who  received  a 
B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1860.  After  serving  as  an  assistant  ad- 
jutant general,  Confederate  States  of  America,  he  was  a  merchant  in  various  places.  He  died 
in  Tyler,  Texas.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  252. 
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2W.  Carvell  Hall,  James  E.  Myers,  and  J.  Hanson  Thomas,  Jr.,  operated  a  commission 
merchants'  business  at  75  Smith's  Wharf,  Baltimore. 


William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  to  William  A.  Graham       duke 

Forest  Home 
Oct.  19th  1868 

I  went  to  Charlotte  last  week  and  sold  one  bale  of  cotton  at  22^  cts 
pr  lb.  That  was  the  highest  price  paid  that  day. 

Kerr  failed  to  meet  me  there,  until  I  was  leaving  town  on  Thursday. 
I  asked  Syd  Alexander1  to  attend  to  the  sale  of  the  wheat  Kerr  had  and 
to  get  bagging  Sc  hoops  for  ten  bags.  Kerr  had  tried  several  places  but 
had  failed  to  get  a  bid  on  the  wheat.  I  told  him  not  to  sell  under  $2. 
He  had  $55.00  with  him  which  I  directed  him  to  put  into  the  Nat. 
Bank  to  your  credit  as  I  knew  I  would  spend  it  if  I  took  it.  In  case  he 
did  not  sell  his  wheat  he  was  to  buy  the  bagging  &  three  axes  with  a 
part  of  this  money. 

I  was  sorry  he  did  not  come  sooner  as  I  was  compelled  to  come 
home  on  account  of  registration  next  day.  I  did  the  challenging  at 
Smith's  box.  There  are  forty  negroes  fr  S.C.  at  the  iron  works  and  I 
had  to  get  their  names.  Only  four  of  them  applied  however  for  regis- 
tration, and  I  had  them  rejected. 

Dr.  McLean2  had  not  attended  to  the  gin  trade  but  was  to  do  so  in  a 
day  or  two.  I  directed  Kerr  to  prepare  his  cotton  for  market  as  fast  as 
he  got  it  out.  I  hardly  think  the  Charlotte  market  will  reach  25  before 
Spring  but  dont  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  it  then. 

Dr.  Eph.  Brevard3  will  come  up  in  in  [sic]  a  few  weeks  to  show  me 
the  iron  ore  on  this  place.  There  is  every  prospect  for  Wilkes  Sc  Co  to 
succeed  well  here.  They  have  the  Reinhart  furnace4  arranged  on  most 
modern  style  and  will  probably  average  from  7  to  9  tons  pr  day,  worth 
in  New  York  at  least  $40  pr  ton.  They  have  a  "tram  road"  half  com- 
pleted from  the  ore  bank  via  Reinharts  to  the  station  and  will  run  a 
branch  to  Smiths5  which  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  the 
neighborhood. 

I  have  engaged  Barnett's  brother  to  attend  to  my  mills  for  a  year.  He 
will  live  in  one  of  the  cabins  on  the  hill  (i.e.  outside  the  gate);  in  the 
other  cabin  I  shall  put  a  white  man  whom  I  expect  to  hire  to  feed  my 
horses  &  drive  the  wagon. 

Wilkes6  is  very  anxious  for  me  to  contract  to  deliver  him  a  thousand 
loads  of  coal  at  bVz  cts  per  bu.,  load  =  100  bushels  and  I  think  I  will 
take  him  up  as  he  promises  half  cash  at  the  end  of  each  month  and  as 
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much  of  other  half  in  goods  as  I  see  fit  to  take.  But  if  I  demand  all 
cash  I  must  give  him  for  present  a  little  time  on  other  half  until  he 
gets  "square  all  around"  for  his  improvements. 

We  have  strong  hopes  of  carrying  this  county  but  I  fear  the  news 
from  late  election  will  keep  some  of  the  weak  kneed  at  home.  Bynum 
speaks  at  Dry  Pond  on  31st  inst.,  which  he  would  not  have  done  but 
for  the  elections.  He  however  has  not  carried  a  single  vote  that  I  can 
learn.  His  son7  replied  to  Holden  at  Lincolnton  very  effectively.  .  .  . 


Sydenham  Benoni  Alexander. 

2John  Davidson  Maclean. 

3Dr.  Ephraim  A.  Brevard  was  a  Lincoln  County  physician  and  a  relative  of  the  Grahams. 
A  son  of  the  Theodorus  W.  Brevards,  he  was  killed  in  1871,  at  the  age  of  32,  when  thrown 
from  a  horse.  Sherrill,  Annals  of  Lincoln  County,  225. 

4  In  1852  Ephraim  Brevard,  a  son  and  heir  of  Alexander  Brevard,  sold  Rehoboth  forge  to 
Franklin  M.  Reinhardt  (d.  1869,  aged  62)  and  Bartlett  Shipp  (1786-1869).  Thereafter  the 
ironworks  was  known  as  Reinhardt 's  Furnace.  Sherrill,  Annals  of  Lincoln  County,  58,  201-202. 

8 Smith's  Store  was  a  community  in  south  Lincoln  County.  Powell,  North  Carolina  Gazetteer, 
460. 

6 Controversial  Admiral  Charles  Wilkes  (1798-1877)  owned  and  operated  the  High  Shoals 
Iron  Works  for  a  few  years  after  the  Civil  War.  Sherrill,  Annals  of  Lincoln  County,  65. 

7  William  Shipp  Bynum  (1848-1898),  the  only  son  of  Judge  William  P.  Bynum,  was  a 
native  of  Lincoln  County.  He  attended  Hillsborough  Military  Academy  and  entered  Con- 
federate service  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  A  fourth  sergeant  in  Company  K,  Forty-second  North 
Carolina  Regiment,  young  Bynum  was  captured  and  imprisoned  for  a  time  at  Point 
Lookout,  Maryland.  He  became  a  lawyer  in  1870  and  established  a  Lincolnton  practice.  In 
1876  he  was  ordained  an  Episcopal  clergyman.  Subsequently  he  was  rector  of  churches  in 
Greensboro,  Winston-Salem,  and  Fletcher  as  well  as  evangelist-at-large  of  the  North 
Carolina  diocese.  In  1888  his  health  failed  and  he  reluctantly  retired  to  Lincolnton.  Sherrill, 
Annals  of  Lincoln  County,  278-279. 


William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  to  William  A.  Graham1      duke 

Forest  Home 
Nov.  2nd,  1868 


I  was  in  Charlotte  last  week  and  got  the  mullets  fr.  depot  for  which 
please  accept  our  thanks.  I  carried  down  two  bales  of  cotton  and  used 
nearly  the  entire  proceeds  in  purchasing  specie  to  pay  Barnett.  I  still 
however  owe  him  something  like  $70.  I  hope  however  to  have  three 
more  bags  of  cotton  which  with  the  proceeds  of  the  saw  mill  I  hope 
will  put  me  even  with  the  world  by  the  by  the  [sic]  first  of  January.  I 
got  22V4  cts.  pr.  lb.  for  cotton. 
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McDougald  gets  the  gin  on  the  10tn  inst  wh.  will  prevent  my  get- 
ting all  my  cotton  ready  for  market  before  10tn  of  Dec.  Kerr  deposited 
$45.00  to  your  credit  in  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Charlotte.  I  am  now  seed- 
ing wheat  &  gathering  corn.  Do  not  expect  to  sow  more  than  15  or  18 
bus.  of  wheat.  Barnett  will  sow  six  or  eight  and  Sifford  3. 

I  have  not  completed  my  arrangements  yet  for  next  year.  Barnett 
takes  the  Duncan  land  and  nearly  all  below  the  house  of  Earhart 
track.  Sifford  takes  Bratcher  field.  Absalom  Barnett  takes  mills  for  one 
year  at  one  third  of  proceeds  and  the  piece  of  land  across  the  creek  at 
fording  and  also  piece  across  pond  in  front  of  the  house.  I  have  orders 
for  $50  worth  of  lumber  but  will  not  find  time  to  fill  them  until  I  get 
thro'  the  crop. 

Wilkes  will  have  his  "tram  road"  running  from  Ore  Bank  via 
Reinharts  to  Sharon  by  Saturday  night. 

We  have  strong  hopes  of  carrying  this  county  by  a  100  or  more. 
One  commissioner  &  the  Coroner  have  joined  us.  Bynum  is  the  only 
Radical  from  the  disfranchised.  And  we  have  but  two  Seymour- 
Boyden  men  in  the  county.  .  .  . 

P.S. 

If  you  do  not  come  up  before  20tn  inst.  I  hope  I  will  be  able  to  go 
with  you  to  Amazonia.  Syd.  Alexander  told  me  he  understood  they 
were  making  the  cotton  presses  you  saw  in  Charlotte  for  $125.  Would 
it  not  be  well  to  get  one  a  bale  of  cotton  and  the  money  Kerr  left  in 
Bank  would  pay  for  it.  The  mill  has  ground  225  bus.  of  corn  since 
starting  (Sept.  91*1). 


Several  of  the  people  mentioned  in  this  letter  have  not  been  definitively  identified. 


James  A.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Graham,  N.C. 
November  4th.,  1868 

My  dear  Father, 

Our  County  gave  47  Radical  majority,  the  vote  being,  Grant  1102. 
Seymour  1055.  This  is  a  gain  of  62  for  them.  They  gained  122  at  this 
precinct  and  lost  in  the  rest  of  the  County. 

Four  or  five  of  the  R.R.  hands  voted  conservative,  and  three  of 
them  were  discharged  for  it  this  morning.  I  understand  that  Smith 
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gave  public  notice  in  the  crowd  at  the  election  here  yesterday,  that  he 
would  discharge  any  man  who  voted  the  conservative  ticket. 

Nearly  all  the  R.R.  hands  from  up  and  down  the  road,  came  here  to 
vote. 

I  was  at  the  shops  this  evening  and  the  telegraphic  news  there  was 
that  every  northern  State  except  New  York  and  New  Jersey  had  voted 
radical.  New  York  City  gave  Seymour  55,000  majority.  In  our  own 
State  Guilford  County  gives  about  500  majority  for  Grant.  All  the 
other  towns  along  the  R.R.  west  of  this  went  radical  except  Salisbury 
which  gives  50  Conservative  majority.  Charlotte  gives  Grant  a  good 
deal  more  than  100,  Concord  14,  High  Point  170,  etc.  Johnston 
County  has  gone  radical  by  a  small  majority.  There  was  no  news 
from  any  of  the  Southern  States. 

Love  to  all 

In  haste 

Affectionately,  Your  Son 


William  A.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham,  Jr.         a&h 

Hillsboro', 
November  4th.,  1868. 

Dear  Wm 

The  election  passed  off  quietly — Radicals  had  a  majority  here  of 
about  50 — gain  of  60  in  the  vote  of  last  spring,  owing  to  the  number 
of  negroes  gathered  at  this  point.  John  lost  some  15  votes  here,  but 
will  beat  Guthrie1  near  500  in  the  County.  Webb2  withdrew.  John 
gains  21  at  Flat  river,  30  at  Toler's,  more  at  White  Cross — loses  about 
30  at  Cedar  Grove  on  majorities  of  last  spring — full  returns  not 
received.  I  fear  the  aggregate  vote  is  less  than  last  Spring,  notwith- 
standing the  enfranchisement  of  many.  The  vote  here  is  852  to  956, 
registered.  There  is  a  considerable  gain  at  Mebane's  &  Graham,  in 
Alamance,  and  ground  for  hope  that  the  County  has  been  carried  by  a 
handsome  majority.  Nothing  yet  from  adjoining  Counties,  except  one 
precinct  in  Person,  where  there  was  a  conservative  gain.  No  telegrams 
from  the  North. 

We  are  well.  Your  mother  expects  to  leave  for  your  house  next 
monday  9tH  The  Sup1^  Court  will  begin  here  on  that  day.  As  soon  as  I 
can  get  off,  say  the  16tn  I  must  visit  the  plantations.  Kerr  sent  no 
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word,  nor  sent  any  money  from  Charte;  I  don't  know  whether  he  sold 
any  wheat.  His  inability  to  write  is  a  great  defect. 

The  Bapt^  Convention  was  an  interesting  meeting.  Drs.  Jeter,3 
Broadus,4  Pritchard,5  Royall6  of  Wake  Forest,  Mr.  Mason,7  Griffith,8 
etc.,  stayed  with  us.  The  new  Church  was  occupied;  though  not 
entirely  finished,  it  is  the  largest  and  handsomest  inside  the  building, 
in  town. 

I  fear  the  election  has  been  lost.  Travellers  from  the  North  for  some 
time  have  not  been  hopeful.  Judge  Battle,  however,  from  the  New 
York  Episcopal  Convention,  says  the  Conservatives  have  taken  fresh 
courage,  since  Seymour  has  been  on  the  stump. 

Love  to  Julia  and  babe — 
Affectionately, 

[P.S.]  James  was  here  at  convention — will  return  to  Court  in  few  days. 
He  has  been  pretty  active  in  the  election  in  Alamance.  I  had  a  letter 
from  Geo.  last  night — in  haste — seems  to  be  studying  closely.  I  hope 
you  received  your  fish,  but  there  is  great  imposture  in  the  size  of  the 
barrels.  Oliver  says,  he  was  deceived  in  the  purchase  &  did  not  inspect 
them.  By  my  code  a  fish  barrel  sh4  be  at  least  29  inches  in  length,  &  17 
in  width — these  are  24  by  15. 

Conservative  majority  in  Orange  415. 


*Hugh  B.  Guthrie  was  defeated  by  John  W.  Graham.  At  stake  was  a  seat  in  the  North 
Carolina  Senate. 

2Joseph  C.  Webb,  a  Hillsborough  druggist,  had  succeeded  Pride  Jones  as  captain  of  the 
Orange  Guards,  which  became  Company  G  of  the  Twenty-seventh  North  Carolina  Regi- 
ment. Later  he  was  regimental  major  and  lieutenant  colonel.  After  the  war  he  was  a  Con- 
servative and  a  leader  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  Orange  County.  Military  Service  Records; 
Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  462. 

3The  Reverend  Jeremiah  Bell  Jeter  (1802-1880),  of  Virginia,  was  a  prominent  Baptist 
preacher  and  author.  Ordained  in  1821,  he  served  a  number  of  small  Virginia  churches.  He 
reportedly  was  very  successful,  having  baptized  over  1,000  persons  in  the  first  nine  years  of 
his  ministry.  Late  in  1836  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Richmond.  In 
nearly  fourteen  years  there  he  baptized  about  1,000  converts  and  organized  the  church's 
black  membership,  which  approached  2,000,  into  the  First  African  Church  of  Richmond. 
From  October,  1849,  to  September,  1852,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  where  he  baptized  150  persons  and  helped  establish  two  new  churches.  In 
1852  he  returned  to  Richmond  to  serve  the  Grace  Street  Baptist  Church,  which  doubled  its 
membership  in  seventeen  years  under  his  leadership.  After  the  Civil  War  he  became  senior 
editor,  with  A.  E.  Dickson  as  his  associate,  of  the  Religious  Herald,  a  post  he  held  until  his 
death.  He  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  and  first  president  of  its 
Foreign  Mission  Board.  George  Braxton  Taylor,  Virginia  Baptist  Ministers,  Third  Series 
(Lynchburg:  J.  P.  Bell  Company,  1912),  301-327  passim,  hereinafter  cited  as  Taylor,  Vir- 
ginia Baptist  Ministers;  William  Cathcart  (ed.),  The  Baptist  Encyclopaedia:  A  Dictionary  of  the 
Doctrines,  Ordinances,  Usages,  Confessions  of  Faith,  Sufferings,  Labors,  and  Successes,  and  of  the 
Ceneral  History  of  the  Baptist  Denominations  in  All  Lands  with  Numerous  Biographical  Sketches  of 
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Distinguished  American  and  Foreign  Baptists,  and  a  Supplement  (Philadelphia:  Louis  H.  Everts, 
1881),  600-601,  hereinafter  cited  as  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclopaedia. 

"The  Reverend  John  Albert  Broadus  (1827-1895),  a  native  Virginian,  was  graduated  by 
the  state  university  in  1850  (A.M.).  For  the  next  two  years  he  was  assistant  professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek  while  serving  a  Baptist  church  in  Charlottesville.  He  resigned  his  profes- 
sorship to  devote  his  full  efforts  to  his  pastorate.  Later  in  the  1850s  he  was  chaplain  to  the 
University  of  Virginia.  In  1859  he  was  elected  professor  of  homiletics  and  interpretation  in 
the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  (Greenville,  South  Carolina);  he  became  presi- 
dent of  that  institution  in  1889  after  its  removal  to  Louisville,  Kentucky.  A  popular  and 
gifted  speaker,  he  preached  in  the  camps  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  during  the  Civil 
War.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  Baptist  preachers  and  scholars  of  his  day.  Cathcart, 
Baptist  Encyclopaedia,  139-140;  Taylor,  Virginia  Baptist  Ministers,  231-255  passim. 

5Thomas  Henderson  Pritchard  (1823-1893)  was  born  in  Charlotte  and  was  graduated  by 
Wake  Forest  College  in  1854.  He  was  ordained  in  1855  and  subsequently  served  a  number 
of  Baptist  churches  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina.  He  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Raleigh  on  two  occasions,  1863-1865  and  1868-1879.  He  became  president 
of  Wake  Forest  College  in  1879  and  served  his  alma  mater  with  devotion.  For  several  years 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  North  Carolina  Baptist  State  Conven- 
tion; he  was  also,  for  a  time,  associate  editor  of  the  Biblical  Recorder.  Cathcart,  Baptist  En- 
cyclopaedia, 940. 

6William  Royall  (1823-1893),  a  native  of  the  Edgefield  District,  South  Carolina,  was  edu- 
cated by  the  Furman  Institution  and  South  Carolina  College.  He  graduated  from  the  latter 
institution  in  1841.  After  two  years  of  reading  law,  he  felt  called  to  preach.  He  studied 
theology  a  year  with  Dr.  W.  T.  Brantly,  Sr.,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Curtis,  Sr.  Ordained  in  1844, 
he  was  a  pastoral  minister  for  ten  years  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  In  1859  he 
became  professor  of  languages  in  Wake  Forest  College — a  position  he  held  until  1872 
despite  the  Civil  War  troubles  of  the  institution.  During  the  war  he  served  for  fourteen 
months  as  chaplain  to  the  Fifty-fifth  North  Carolina  Regiment.  In  1872  he  established  the 
Raleigh  Baptist  Female  Institute;  when  his  health  failed  he  transferred  directorship  of  this 
school  to  Professor  F.  P.  Hobgood,  his  son-in-law.  He  became  president  of  Baylor  Female 
College  in  Texas.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1893  Royall  was  professor  of  English  in  Wake 
Forest  College.  M.  A.  Huggins,  A  History  of  North  Carolina  Baptists,  1727-1932  (Raleigh:  Ed- 
wards and  Broughton,  1967),  306;  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclopaedia,  1013-1014. 

7  Samuel  G.  Mason  was  a  trustee  of  Wake  Forest  College  and  president  of  the  Baptist 
State  Convention  in  1868.  Livingston  Johnson,  History  of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  State  Con- 
vention (Raleigh:  Edwards  and  Broughton,  1908),  80. 

8The  Reverend  R.  H.  Griffin  (b.  1825),  a  native  Virginian,  came  to  North  Carolina  in 
1849  as  a  missionary  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention.  After  serving  five  years  in  that 
capacity,  he  was  called  to  a  Charlotte  pastorate  where  he  remained  for  eleven  years.  He 
was  later  the  agent  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  Cathcart,  Baptist  Encyclopaedia,  All . 


Augustus  H.  Garland  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

[with  enclosure] 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
Nov.  9th.,  1868. 

Herewith  I  send  you  an  exact  copy  of  a  letter  I  have,  this  day,  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Stephens  of  Georgia,  &  which  I  have  mailed  to  him  at 
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Crawfordsville.  Please  read  it,  and  see  what  you  think  of  the  plan 
suggested.  I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  you,  Mr.  S.,  Gov.  Orr,  Gen'l 
Lee,  &  others  you  might  suggest,  could  impress  Grant  so  as  to  cause 
him  to  be  conservative.  I  have  this  faith,  and  you  know  what  faith 
will  do,  whether  it  will  move  Grant  or  not.  I  write  to  Gov.  Orr  too  & 
send  him  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr.  S.  If  you  like  the  plan,  corre- 
spond with  them,  Sc  carry  it  out,  if  not,  try,  for  humanity's  sake,  to  do 
something  else  for  our  country — for  truly  it  is  in  extremis.1  Write  me 
on  receipt  of  this,  &  believe  me  with  great  respect,  to  be, 

Your  friend. 


'In  extreme  circumstances." 


[Enclosure] 

Augustus  H.  Garland  to  Alexander  H.  Stephens 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
Nov'r9th.,  1868. 

The  election  on  last  Tuesday,  the  3rd.  inst.,  has  resulted  in  the 
choosing  of  Gen'l  Grant  to  the  presidency  of  the  U.S.,  which  I  have 
been  expecting  for  the  past  two  months,  and  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
suppose  that  you  are  astonished  in  the  least,  at  this  result.  Grant  will 
go  into  office  with  influence  and  weight  of  character  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  liberties  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  country  itself  in  a 
very  short  time;  and  so  too,  he  will  have  it  in  his  power,  if  disposed, 
to  arrest  the  tide  that  is  now  upon  us,  and  to  restore  the  country  to 
peace  and  order,  which  in  a  few  years  could  bring  us  prosperity  again 
as  a  nation.  It  is  with  him,  in  my  calm  and  deliberate  judgment,  to 
accomplish  one  of  these  alternatives.  If  he  follows  the  programme 
and  the  wishes  of  the  party  whose  candidate  he  was,  ruin,  red  ruin, 
will  be  the  consequence,  and  that  at  no  distant  day;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  follows  his  own  judgment,  and  tries  to  administer  the 
government  according  to  the  Constitution,  and  in  justice  to  all,  he 
will  rescue  us  from  destruction,  and  lay  broad,  deep,  and  permanent, 
the  foundation  for  our  future  well  being. 

Which  will  he  do?  I  know  so  little  of  Gen'l  Grant  as  a  public  man, 
I  am  utterly  unable  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion  to  myself  as  to  this. 
I  know  him  personally,  but  not  well,  as  he  says  nothing  on  public 
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matters;  but  I  have  always  heard  he  was  a  man  of  sense,  and  particu- 
larly a  man  of  his  own  will  and  judgment.  From  his  acts  towards  our 
soldiers,  and  others  in  trouble  after  the  surrender,  I  cannot  think  him 
a  bad  man  at  all,  but  rather  a  fair  minded  man.  Of  course,  much  has 
been  said  of  and  about  him,  during  the  late  political  contest,  by  his 
opponents,  that  they  themselves,  in  their  cool  moments,  do  not 
believe — the  results  of,  I  suppose,  what  is  called  political  license. 

Now  then,  whatever  tinge  or  coloring  may  have  been  given  to  his 
feelings  in  passing  through  the  recent  ordeal  of  an  election,  which 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices  is  always  trying,  he  must,  now  that 
the  storm  of  battle  has  cleared  away,  reflect  calmly  upon  what  lies 
before  him.  Certainly  he  is  not  a  fool,  and  certainly  he  would  like  to 
live  in  history  as  the  savior  of  his  country  rather  than  its  destroyer. 

We  all  believe  him  as  ambitious  as  Cassius  and  he  might  aspire  to 
that  praise  Cicero  claimed  he  would  be  entitled  to  in  saving  Rome 
from  Cataline's  machinations — that  is,  saving  Rome  would  give  him 
more  honor  than  the  founder  of  Rome  had.  If  his  ambition  is  at  all 
purified  and  well  directed,  the  idea  of  saving  the  institutions  of  his 
country  and  living  hereafter  by  the  side  of  Washington,  might  well 
move  him  in  a  direction  altogether  different  from  that  desired  or 
expected  by  his  party  friends.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  never 
had  it  that  Grant  was  a  republican  or  a  radical  until  he  and  the  Pres- 
ident, summer  before  last,  got  at  outs,  and  it  was  by  no  means  certain 
until  then,  that  he  would  be  with  the  republicans,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, some  of  our  friends  were  fondly  calculating  on  him  as  the 
standard  bearer  of  the  Democracy  in  the  national  contest  just  over.  Do 
you  think  it  at  all  improbable  that  he  might  surround  himself  with 
decent,  moderate  and  able  men  of  the  republican  party,  and  be  gov- 
erned by  them,  and  rule  as  President  in  conservatism? 

To  the  South  this  is  all  important — it  is  vital.  If  the  latter  course  is 
not  pursued  by  him,  then  history  will  not  afford  an  example  so  pros- 
trated, so  wrecked  and  so  deplorable  as  our  poor  south.  This,  of 
course  you  know,  and  know  it  much  better  than  I  do.  It  is  all  impor- 
tant too,  that  Gen'l  Grant  should  determine  some  time  before  his 
inauguration  upon  his  course,  so  that  when  he  is  installed,  if  his 
course  is  conservative,  we  will  be  inspired  with  hope,  and  our  ener- 
gies for  good  will  begin  to  display  themselves  at  once.  In  order  then 
to  enable  him,  or  to  aid  him  to  determine,  it  has  occurred  to  me  after 
much,  long  and  anxious  reflection,  that  some  kind  and  considerate 
influences  ought  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him  before  the  4th.  of 
March  next,  and  as  soon  now  as  he  is  rested  from  his  late  heat,  and 
his  sores  are  healed  somewhat.  In  other  words,  we  should  not  leave 
him  in  the  hands  of  Bingham,1  Boutwell,2  Washburn,3  et  id  omne 
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genus,4  for  then  he  will  become  wedded  to  his  idols.  We  should  look 
the  situation  in  the  face,  and  accept  it  gracefully,  and  study  to  render 
it  not  only  bearable,  but  to  deprive  it  of  all  its  disagreeable  and 
unpleasant  consequences  as  threatened. 

As  a  plan  to  accomplish  this,  I  have  fallen  on  the  following,  and  I 
wish  you  to  consider  it  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  decide  on  it,  viz: 
One  or  two  representative  men  of  the  true  conservatism  in  each  of  the 
ten  Southern  States  should,  by  private  agreement,  meet  with  Gen'l 
Grant,  about  1st.  January  next,  and  lay  before  him  the  facts  as  they 
are  in  these  States,  and  promise  and  vouch  for  the  peace  and  order 
and  obeying  of  the  laws  on  the  part  of  the  people  here,  if  the  govern- 
ment is  properly  conducted.  By  representative  men,  I  mean  neither 
active  Democrats  or  republicans  in  the  late  contest,  but  men  who 
have  been  quiet,  and  have  been  looking  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
their  people,  and  who  have  not  stirred  up  strife  and  bitter  feelings 
among  their  people.  For,  as  you  well  know,  we  have  been  for  the  last 
three  months,  ground  in  between  the  nether  and  upper  mill-rocks, 
conservatism  proper  has  been  strangled,  and  bad  men  on  both  sides 
desiring  trouble  and  commotion,  have  kept  the  country  on  fire,  just 
as  the  late  hell-born  war  was  originated  in  1860-1.  And  I  do  not 
believe  I  mistake  the  facts  when  I  say  that  our  people  South,  I  mean 
those  of  social,  pecuniary,  and  moral  responsibility,  desire  peace 
earnestly,  and  are  ready  and  willing  to  conform  to,  rules  under  any 
one,  if  they  can  be  protected  in  their  rights  as  given  them  even  in  the 
general  terms  of  the  Constitution;  and  I  believe  this  assurance  full 
and  ample  can  be  made  to  Gen'l  Grant,  and  strictly  within  the 
bounds  of  truth.  These  things,  properly  laid  before  him  by  men  who 
are  able  to  do  it,  who  are  respected  at  home,  and  who  are  known  to  be 
conservative  indeed,  must  make  him  pause  and  reflect,  and  then  act  as 
a  man  of  sense  and  of  patriotism,  and  they  will  do  so,  unless  he  is  a 
fool  or  a  fiend,  or  both,  which  I  do  not  believe  at  all. 

And,  after  looking  over  the  whole  country  I  have  concluded,  of  all 
men,  you  are  the  proper  person  to  initiate  this  and  carry  it  out,  if  you 
approve  it.  Although  you  were  in  high  position  in  the  Confederacy, 
yet  all  men  have  (and  do  still  regard)  regarded  you  as  conservative, 
and  the  republicans  North  know  and  acknowledge  this;  and  I  know 
the  people  north  respect  your  character  and  judgment,  while  the 
south  more  than  respects  them.  And  your  quiet  and  retired  course 
since  the  war,  has  added  largely  to  your  name,  and  enlarged  your 
powers  for  usefulness.  Now,  if  you,  Gen'l  Lee,  Gov'r  Graham  of 
North  Carolina,  Orr  of  S.  Carolina,  and  others,  by  concert  of  action 
will  go  to  Washington  City,  as  by  accident,  and  meet  Gen'l  Grant 
and  have  this  kind  of  a  conversation,  then  all  is  lost,  if  good  does  not 
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come  of  it.  The  other  names  you  know  better  than  I.  Gen'l  Joe  John- 
ston would  be  a  good  one.  I  write  today  myself  to  Gov'rs  Graham  and 
Orr  and  send  them  copies  of  this  letter  to  you.  These  names  would 
weigh  with  Grant,  and  I  must  think  would  cause  him  to  pursue  a 
course  of  administration  that  would  disappoint  some  of  his  partizan 
friends,  but  would  bless  the  land  at  large.  All  of  you  have  been  quiet, 
and  have  not  wrangled,  and  what  you  would  preach  you  have  prac- 
ticed. I  might  do  something  myself,  but  my  connection  with  the  Test 
oath  case,5  and  the  Miss.  Injunction  case,6  and  being  elected  by  the 
Legislature  of  1866-7  here  (which  is  odious  to  that  party)  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  although  unasked  and  unsolicited,  would  break  down  any 
influence  I  might  exert  there — although  with  an  assurance  of  this 
kind  to  you  gentleman,  or  others,  from  Gen'l  Grant,  I  could  quit 
Arkansas  in  ten  days,  I  believe,  and  it  would  give  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  joy  to  do  this. 

Now  I  have  thought  this  subject  over,  and  over,  and  have  con- 
cluded on  the  foregoing.  I  make  the  suggestion  to  you.  Act  in  it  as 
you  think  best.  I  feel  well  satisfied  the  gentlemen  referred  to  will  aid 
you,  and  co-operate  in  all  you  do.  The  object  to  be  attained  is  worth 
all  the  effort.  No  one  but  a  friend  who  copies  this  letter  for  me,  to 
forward  to  Gov'rs  Graham  and  Orr,  know  I  have  written  it. 

Something  must  be  done  quickly,  and  we  should  not  hesitate  about 
it.  I  would  do  any  thing  on  earth  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
affairs,  and  can't  it  be  done? 

Try  once  more,  and  then  when  we  have  done  all  we  can  and  fail,  let 
the  end  come  and  we  are  clear  of  responsibility. 

Your  friend  Truly. 


xJohn  Armor  Bingham  (1815-1900),  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
Ohio.  After  attending  Franklin  College,  and  serving  two  years  as  a  printer's  apprentice,  he 
read  law  and  in  1850  established  a  practice  in  New  Philadelphia.  He  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  serving  as  a  Republican  (1855-1863  and  1865-1873).  For  a  time 
during  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  judge  advocate  of  the  U.S.  Army,  with  the  rank  of  major, 
and  later  he  was  solicitor  of  the  court  of  claims.  He  was  a  special  solicitor  in  the  case  of  the 
Lincoln  assassins  and  a  manager  in  the  attempt  to  convict  Andrew  Johnson  in  impeach- 
ment proceedings.  From  1873  to  1885  Bingham  was  U.S.  minister  to  Japan.  Biographical 
Directory  of  Congress,  555;  CDAB,  76. 

2George  Sewall  Boutwell  (1818-1905),  of  Massachusetts,  held  numerous  state  and 
national  offices  in  a  long  career  of  public  service.  A  Free-Soiler  as  early  as  1850,  he  was  the 
Democratic  governor  of  Massachusetts  (1851-1852),  an  organizer  of  the  Republican  party  in 
his  state,  a  Radical  Republican  congressman  (1863-1869),  secretary  of  the  treasury 
(1869-1873),  and  a  U.S.  senator  (1873-1877).  He  was  a  leader  of  the  attempt  to  remove  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  CDAB,  94;  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  577. 

3Elihu  B.  Washburne. 

4"And  all  that  kind." 
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bCummings  v.  Missouri  (1866). 
6 Mississippi  v.  Johnson  (1867). 


George  W.  Graham  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 


Univ.  of  Va. 
Nov  11th  1868 


My  dear  father 


You  letter,  of  the  9th,  containing  the  coupons  reached  me  today.  I 
am  very  much  obliged  for  them  and  will  go  to  the  Bank  tomorrow  to 
get  them  cashed. 

The  letter  had  a  hole  torn  in  it  when  it  came  and  written  on  the 
back  "opened  through  mistake." 

I  have  four  instructors  in  Medicine.  Dr.  Cabell1  Prof  of  Physiology 
is  a  very  well  informed  man  but  I  don't  think  his  powers  of  impart- 
ing information  are  very  good. 

Dr  Maupin2  is  a  right  good  lecturer  on  Chemistry  but  not  equel  to 
Prof  Kerr3  late  of  Chapel  Hill.  Dr.  Davis4  on  Materia  medica  &  Anat- 
omy is  one  of  the  best  lecturers  I  ever  heard. 

Dr  Harrison5  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  is  also  very  fine  although 
not  as  dignified  as  he  might  be.  I  know  nothing  of  the  Professors  in 
the  other  departments  as  I  have  not  yet  been  to  any  of  their  lectures. 
Judging  from  what  I  have  seen  I  dont  think  the  Professors  here  fill 
their  different  departments  any  better  than  those  at  the  U.N.C.  The 
majority  of  the  students  from  Chapel  Hill  here  dont  like  the  mode  of 
instruction  as  well.  With  the  money  I  brought  with  me  I  paid  all  of 
my  college  dues  except  $20.00,  one  third  of  my  board  for  the  session, 
bought  my  books,  a  stiit  of  clothes  and  a  pair  of  boots  besides  a  few 
other  things  of  minor  importance.  I  have  very  few  acquaintances 
among  the  students  except  those  from  N.C.  most  of  whom  I  knew 
previous  to  coming  here.  There  are  twenty  three  or  four  boarders 
here,  at  this  house,  all  of  whom  seem  to  be  very  gentlemanly  young 
men  but  I  know  very  little  about  them  as  only  three  are  my  class- 
mates. Most  of  the  Medical  students  here  will  go  to  Baltimore  next 
session,  some  few  to  N.Y.  which  I  understand  has  the  best  college. 
The  Jeff  college  of  Phila"  has  the  best  reputation  on  account  of  its 
long  standing  but  I  have  heard  since  I  reached  here  that  most  of  the 
instructors  are  young  men,  and  are  not  equel  [sic]  to  its  former  Pro- 
fessors. We  will  begin  to  dissect  next  month  when  we  study  the  mus- 
cles. The  subjects  are  sent  here  from  Richmond  most  of  them  are 
negroes. 
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I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  John  was  elected  to  the  Senate  as  I 
think  it  was  due  to  him  after  having  served  his  term  in  the  Conven- 
tion. Tell  Gus  his  letter  came  to  hand  today.  I  will  write  to  him  in  a 
few  days.  Love  to  all. 


'James  Lawrence  Cabell  (1813-1889),  of  Virginia,  was  a  physician  who  received  his  M.D. 
in  1834  from  the  University  of  Maryland.  From  1837  to  1889  he  was  professor  of  anatomy, 
surgery,  and  physiology  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  CDAB,  133. 

2Socrates  Maupin,  a  member  of  the  University  of  Virginia  faculty,  was  professor  in  the 
School  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.  He  was  chairman  of  the  faculty  in  1867.  Announce- 
ment of  the  University  of  Virginia,  May  1 ,  1 867,  William  A.  Graham  Papers,  Southern  His- 
torical Collection,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

3  Washington  C.  Kerr. 

4J.  Staige  Davis  was  professor  in  the  School  of  Anatomy,  Materia  Medica,  and  Botany  at 
the  University  of  Virginia.  Announcement  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Graham  Papers, 
Southern  Historical  Collection. 

5 Dr.  Harrison  has  not  been  further  identified. 


William  A.  Graham  to  Susan  Washington  Graham1     a&h 


Hillsboro 
Nov.  27th.,  1868 


My  Dear  Wife, 


I  regret  to  say  that  I  found  Bettie  more  seriously  afflicted  than  I 
expected.  She  has  not  walked  since  about  the  time  George  left  1st  of 
Oct.  She  was  inclined  to  come  to  Hillsboro  with  me,  but  declined,  I 
presume  because  she  expected  you.  Joseph  went  with  me  to  Charlotte 
&  stayed  a  day — had  a  conference  with  Dr  Jones,2  but  arrived  at  no 
results.  Jones  was  pleased  at  the  prospect  for  a  partnership,  but  was 
embarrassed  by  a  loose  arrangement  of  the  kind  he  has  with  Dr 
Miller — and  did  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  promised  to 
answer  more  fully  soon.  Joseph  engaged  no  house.  Rob1^  had  been 
leased  for  next  year  at  $300,  &  the  lessee  would  not  rescind.  ...  I  think 
however,  Jos.  will  remove,  if  he  can  find  a  man  to  take  charge  of  his 
plantation,  or  perhaps  in  any  event. 

I  spent  three  days  at  the  plantation  k  visited  the  Macleans;3  butch- 
ered the  hogs  &  bought  ten  more  which  were  salted  up  yesterday. 
Augus.  is  having  some  sausage  prepared  today.  [I]  found  affairs  there 
tolerable  except  a  theft  of  wheat  about  which  I  wrote  Wm  from  Char- 
lotte. [I]  engaged  Kerr  &  the  negroes  for  next  year  upon  the  same 
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terms  as  last  year.  Expect  to  make  some  20  odd  bales  of  cotton,  of 
which  the  negroes  get  one  fourth. 

I  spent  a  day  Sc  a  half  in  Charlotte.  Court  in  session.  Two  weeks 
about  to  be  occupied  in  trial  of  negroes  for  burglaries,  robberies, 
thefts,  &tc.  Trade  brisk,  town  improving,  but  real  estate  at  frightful 
prices.  Sophie  Sc  Alice4  had  made  no  discovery  of  the  thief  who 
entered  their  smoke  house.  .  .  . 

I  found  our  home  very  solitary  without  you  Sc  Sissy,  and  hope  you 
will  return  soon.  Dave  is  cooking  &tc.  Cornelia  gone.  Caleb  &  Henry 
there.  Shall  discharge  the  latter  as  soon  as  his  month  is  out.  Have 
gotten  the  corn  all  cribbed — a  much  less  return  from  Ray's5  than  I 
expected.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Pratt6  made  his  first  arguments  last  night  on  Baptism.  Dr.  Prit- 
chard  Sc  Mr.  Walters7  present.  Dr.  P.  invited  the  audience  to  hear  his 
reply  tonight,  Sc  Mr.  Pratt  will  rejoin  tomorrow  night.  Dr.  P.  declined 
to  come  to  our  house,  Aug.  having  gone  out  for  him.  .  .  . 

The  pork  was  three  days  without  salt,  but  I  hope  it  is  not  impaired. 
I  fear  thefts.  .  .  .  Every  thing  is  dull  Sc  gloomy  here  compared  with 
Charlotte,  and  the  cats  the  only  inhabitants  of  our  house  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  .  .  . 


1  Although  there  are  in  this  letter  references  to  several  people  who  cannot  be  identified,  it 
has  been  included  because  of  what  it  reveals  about  social  and  economic  conditions. 

2Dr.  Johnston  B.  Jones  (1814-1887)  was  a  highly  regarded  physician  in  Charlotte.  The 
partnership  with  Joseph  Graham  was  formed  in  1871,  and  later  Dr.  Simmons  B.Jones,  son 
of  Johnston  B.  Jones,  was  made  a  partner.  LeGette  Blythe,  "Medicine,"  in  Charlotte  Re- 
members, comp.  and  ed.  D.  R.  Reynolds  (Charlotte:  Community  Publishing  Co.,  1972),  97. 

3  Probably  the  John  Davidson  Macleans. 

"Mary  Sophia  Alexander  (1831-1916)  and  Alice  Leonora  Alexander  (1842-1905)  were  the 
daughters  of  the  Moses  Winslow  Alexanders.  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants." 

5 Ray's  was  a  working  plantation  in  Orange  County  owned  by  Graham. 

6This  was  probably  Henry  Barrington  Pratt  (1832-1912),  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Hillsborough,  1861-1863  and  1867-1868.  He  served  as  chaplain  of  the  Sixty-third 
North  Carolina  Regiment  for  almost  a  year.  Later  he  was  a  missionary  to  Colombia, 
Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Cuba.  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Tears  of  Service,  1816-1966  (Hillsborough: 
Hillsborough  Presbyterian  Church,  1966),  5;  Clark,  North  Carolina  Regiments,  IV,  619. 

7VV.  T.  Walters  became  a  dedicated  Baptist  minister  after  a  conversion  experience  in- 
spired by  John  L.  Pritchard  at  Sandy  Creek  Church.  Determined  to  acquire  an  education, 
Walters  borrowed  money,  attended  Wake  Forest  College,  and  was  graduated  by  that  insti- 
tution in  1848.  For  a  few  months  after  graduation  he  was  a  tutor,  but  within  the  year  he 
was  elected  to  the  chair  in  mathematics.  He  held  that  position  until  1861.  At  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  he  served  for  four  years  as  corresponding  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist 
State  Convention.  He  was  particularly  active  in  reviving  interest  in  Christian  education  and 
missionary  activities.  At  one  time  he  was  joint  owner  and  editor  of  the  Biblical  Recorder.  He 
sold  his  interest  to  his  partner,  J.  H.  Mills,  but  continued  to  write  for  the  Recorder  as  agri- 
cultural editor  until  his  death  in  1876.  Taylor,  History  of  the  Tar  River  Association,  325-326. 
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Walter  F.  Leak1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Rockingham 
Nov  27th  68 

I  do  not  recollect,  whether  I  have  ever  written  you  to  become  a  stock 
holder  in  the  cotton  mills,  that  I  am  about  rebuilding  in  this  village  & 
if  not  I  now  invite  you  to  take  some  interest. 

I  make  you  the  following  liberal  proposition.  I  gave  $11,000  in  cash 
for  the  "site"  with  all  its  buildings  some  20  in  number  including  a 
valuable  grist  mill.  This  building  alone  could  not  be  placed  on  the 
location  for  less  than  $30,000. 

If  you  will  take  haste  you  can  take  the  place,  with  myself  &  other 
stockholders  at  cost  with  interest. 

I  have  decidedly  one  of  the  finest  water  powers  in  the  South,  am  in 
the  Heart  of  a  cotton  country  &  the  rail  road  is  now  finished  to  this 
place  &  runs  within  90  feet  of  the  mills. 

I  have  24  feet  perpendicular  fall  8c  use  the  water  first  for  the  grist 
mill  8c  then  for  the  cotton  mills. 

With  any  thing  like  proper  management  I  can  make  from  15  to  20 
pr  ct  pr  annum,  and  it  will  have  proper  management.  .  .  .  Col  Jno  W. 
Leak,2  will  manage  its  finances,  and  have  a  general  supervision  over 
the  establishment. 

I  say  to  you  as  a  friend  that  it  is  now  the  best  investment  you  can 
possibly  make. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

[P.S.]  If  you  have  a  photograph  likeness  of  yourself  I  should  like  to 
get  one  for  my  family  photograph  album. 


1  Walter  F.  Leak  constructed  the  first  cotton  mills  in  the  area,  Richmond  Manufacturing 
Company,  in  1827.  These  mills  were  destroyed  by  Sherman  in  1863  and  were  rebuilt  as  the 
Great  Falls  Mill  in  1869,  according  to  Bill  Sharpe,  A  New  Geography  of  North  Carolina 
(Raleigh:  Sharpe  Publishing  Co.,  4  volumes,  1954),  I,  372. 

2John  W.  Leak  served  in  the  Twenty-third  North  Carolina  Regiment  (originally  desig- 
nated as  the  Thirteenth  Regiment  North  Carolina  Volunteers).  A  native  of  Richmond 
County,  Leak  was  forty-five  years  old  when  he  enlisted  in  July,  1861.  He  was  present  or  ac- 
counted for  until  he  was  defeated  for  reelection  as  lieutenant  colonel  on  or  about  April  15, 
1862.  Manarin  and  Jordan,  North  Carolina  Troops,  VII,  143. 
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William  A.  Graham  to  Susan  Washington   Graham     a&h 

Hillsboro' 
Dec.  3rd,  1868 

My  dear  wife, 

I  reed  yours  of  28th  inst.  last  night  on  my  return  from  Raleigh,  and 
was  gratified  to  hear  that  the  event  was  safely  passed  Sc  a  new  member 
added  to  the  family.1  I  offer  Julia  &  Wm.  my  congratulations  upon 
the  happy  occasion.  .  .  . 

Jim  was  here  last  night  and  has  my  wagon  to  move  to  Ray's  today. 
He  offers  to  hire  Aleck  two  or  three  months  at  $2.  per  month,  but 
can't  spare  him  for  the  year.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  take  him  Sc  let 
Caleb  go.  He  is  still  in  rags  with  a  blanket  about  him — makes  my  fire 
in  the  mornings.  Henry  Turner  says  his  month  will  be  out  on  Satur- 
day next.  I  shall  dismiss  him  then.  Dave  is  still  doing  all  house  work 
Sc  cooking,  &tc.  Jackson  is  going  on,  upon  another  month.  I  shall  be 
at  a  loss  for  work  for  him  I  fear  since  sowing  wheat  Sc  housing  [the] 
corn  crop.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Pritchard  returned  to  Raleigh,  while  I  was  there  Sc  paid  me  the 
first  information  of  the  birth  of  the  babe,  which  he  derived  from  Rob^ 
He  Sc  Mr  Pratt,  he  said,  parted  on  the  kindest  of  terms.  I  did  not  hear 
his  second  speech. 

I  met  at  Raleigh  the  lawyers  from  all  sections  of  the  state.  They 
follow  up  the  cases  from  their  neighborhoods.  Many  of  these  are  triv- 
ial indictments  for  secret  distilling,  selling  goods  without  license, 
&tc.  .  .  . 

Mr  Hill  tells  me,  today,  that  Joseph  has  given  over  the  idea  of  mov- 
ing to  Charlotte  at  present.  I  regret  this,  but  do  not  see  how  he  can 
well  go  unless  he  could  dispose  of  his  plantation.  [I]  am  glad  to  hear 
that  Bettie  is  much  improved. 

The  house  is  lonely  without  you.  I  will  endeavor  to  pay  Robt.  the 
amount  you  mention  next  week.  Mildred  Cameron2  Sc  other  girls  were 
on  the  train  yesterday  afternoon,  Dr.  Smedes3  school  being  ended — 
also  Dr.  Davis4  Sc  other  preachers  going  to  conference  at  Statesville.  I 
hardly  know  what  more  to  write. 

Love  to  all  at  Wms. 
Ever  Affectionately, 


'This  reference  was  to  the  birth  of  Susan  Washington  Graham  (1868-1897),  the  daughter 
of  Julia  Lane  and  William  A.  Graham,  Jr.  Clark,  "Graham  Descendants." 

2Mildred   was  the  daughter  of  Duncan  Cameron.   Powell,   Dictionary  of  North  Carolina 
Biography,  I,  311. 
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3Aldert  Smedes,  recipient  of  an  honorary  doctorate  awarded  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1854,  was  principal  of  St.  Mary's  School  in  Raleigh.  Battle,  History  of  the  Univer- 
sity, I,  644. 

4 Dr.  Davis  has  not  been  further  identified. 


William  A.  Graham  to  William  Alexander  Smith       unc 

Hillsboro 
Dec  5th  1868 

Recurring  to  the  matter  of  the  sinking  fund  provided  by  the  Mort- 
gage deed  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  Company,  I  beg  leave  to 
say,  that  I  desire  to  grant  every  accommodation  to  the  company  con- 
sistent with  my  duties  as  Trustee.  The  object  of  the  sinking  fund  was 
of  course  to  provide  before  hand  for  the  payment  in  full  of  each  class 
of  Bonds  of  the  Company,  towit  those  of  five  years,  ten  years,  and 
twenty  years,  at  the  periods  when  they  severally  became  due.  And  to 
this  end,  that  the  Trustee  shall  endeavour  to  get  in,  one  fifth  of  the 
first  class,  one  tenth  of  the  second  class,  and  one  twentieth  of  the  third 
class,  on  the  first  day  of  January  next,  and  in  similar  proportions,  on 
the  first  of  January,  in  each  succeeding  year. 

I  would  prefer  therefore,  that  the  company  should  deliver  to  me 
bonds  in  these  proportions  on  the  first  of  January  next,  rather  than 
pay  cash,  towit  one  fifth  of  the  five  year  bonds,  one  tenth  of  the  ten 
year  bonds,  and  one  twentieth  of  the  twenty  year  bonds:  but  if  not, 
then  the  alternative  would  seem  to  be,  to  pay  such  sums  in  cash,  as  if 
invested  to  six  per  cent,  will  with  principal  and  interest  raise  the  fifth, 
the  tenth,  and  the  twentieth  of  the  several  sums,  due  on  each  class  of 
bonds  to  the  end  of  the  time  they  have  to  run.  It  will  require  calcula- 
tions if  this  latter  course  be  adopted,  to  ascertain  those  sums  which 
Mr.  Stagg1  the  secretary  will  oblige  us  by  making. 

I  find  some  discrepancy  in  the  amount  of  Bonds  issued  under  the 
Mortgage.  Your  letter  of  12th  of  November  states  the  whole  amount  of 
the  three  several  classes  to  be  $486,000.  Mr.  Stagg's  statement  of  the 
Financial  condition  of  the  company  of  the  30th  of  September  last, 
represents 

Bonds  due  Nov  1872  at  $153,000.00 

Do        "      Nov  1877  "  $152,500.00 

Do        "      Nov  1888  "  240,000.00 

making  a  total  of  545,500.00 
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Whilst  my  memorandum  of  Bonds  certified  and  delivered  to  the  com- 
pany, shows  the  aggregate  of  $715,000. 

Towit  5  year  bonds  payable  in  1872  —  $175,000 

10  do  do  "  1877  —  300,000 

20  do  do  "  1888  —  240,000 

715,000 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  mortgage  on  the  Five  Year  Bonds  on 

the  1st  of  Jany.  1869  there  will  be  necessary  to  be  paid  bonds  of  that 

issue,  to  the  amount  of  $35,000 

and  on  the  Ten  year  bonds  30,000. 

of  such  sum  of  money  in  each  case,  as  invested  at  six  per  cent  interest 

will  yield  the  first  of  these  sums  in  five  years  and  the  second  in  ten 

years. 

The  issue  of  the  twenty  year  bonds  has  been  so  recent,  that  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  take  notice  of  them  on  the  1st  of  January  1869. 

These  are  my  present  views.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  them  reviewed 
by  your  board,  or  any  counsel,  they  may  consult. 


F.  A.  Stagg  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Company  Shops, 
December  7th  1868 

Your  favor  of  the  5  instant  to  our  President  Maj.  W.  A.  Smith  has 
been  handed  to  me,  and  my  attention  Called  to  what  as  appears  to 
You  a  discrepency  in  the  amount  of  Bonds.  I  enclose  you  a  Statement 
Showing  the  amount  of  Bonds  Signed  by  the  President  and  Trustee, 
which  was  delivered  to  the  Treasurer1  and  receipt  taken  by  me  for  the 
same  which  amount  is  $715,000.  which  agrees  with  Your  memoran- 
dum. The  Statement  also  Shows  the  amount  of  Bonds  of  each  Class 
issued  by  the  Treasurer  to  November  1st  1868  and  amount  remaining 
on  his  hands  on  that  day.  The  amount  of  Bonds  issued  to  November 
Is*  1868  of  all  Classes  is  $486,000 

Amount  on  hand  Nov  1st  1868  $229,000 

Total  amount  as  signed  and  delivered 

to  Treasurer  $715,000 

These  Bonds  are  not  passed  to  the  Credit  of  Bond  account  until  sale 
or  issue  of  them  is  made  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Company. 
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As  to  the  remarks  as  to  financial  Statement  it  is  only  necessary  with 
what  has  already  been  said,  to  State  that  so  soon  as  dividend  No.  9 
was  declared,  it  was  necessary  that  Dividend  Account  should  be  Cred- 
ited with  the  amount,  it  becoming  a  debt,  hence  in  my  financial 
Statement  Sept.  30,  1868  the  entry  under  Liability  "Amount  of  Divi- 
dend No.  9  payable  in  the  8%  Mortgage  Bonds  Oct  \st.  1868  $240,000." 
As  the  payment  of  this  Dividend  No.  9  is  made  in  Bonds,  Bond 
account  will  take  its  place.  Hoping  all  will  be  fully  understood  and 
satisfactory. 

I  am  Very  Truly 
Your  Obt.  Svt. 

Secretary 


1F.  A.  Stagg  was  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  Company.  Proceedings  of  the 
Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the  North  Carolina  Rail  Road  Company  Held  at 
Salisbury  July  8th,  1869  (Company  Shops:  North  Carolina  Rail  Road  Print,  1869),  51, 
hereinafter  cited  as  North  Carolina  Rail  Road  Proceedings,   1869. 


William  A.  Graham  to  Susan  Washington  Graham      a&h 


Hillsboro 
Dec.  8th.  1868 


My  dear  wife, 


I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Johnston1  in  reply  to  one  I 
wrote  him  saying  that  he  cannot  pay  your  coupons  in  cash,  and  desir- 
ing that  they  should  be  funded.  He  recites  the  losses  of  the  company 
from  the  devastation  of  Sherman's  army  &c,  and  says  that  by  a  great 
effort  they  have  been  able  to  resume  payments  in  cash  for  the  interest 
now  accruing  &c.  Perhaps  by  taking  1  bond  of  $500,  he  would  pay  the 
balance  in  money.  I  write  to  apprize  you  of  his  views  before  you  come 
to  Charlotte.  I  dislike  to  sue  under  the  circumstances.  I  shall  go  back 
to  the  Federal  Court  tomorrow  morning,  8c  fear  I  shall  be  wanted  both 
there  Sc  at  Alamance  next  week.  I  will  send  this  to  Woodlawn,  suppos- 
ing that  by  this  time  you  may  be  at  Joseph's.  I  am  glad  to  learn 
through  Mr.  Hill  that  Bettie  is  getting  better;  he  also  says  that  Joseph 
has  nearly  given  over  the  project  of  moving  to  Charlotte  this  winter.  I 
am  at  a  loss  what  to  advise.  He  must  determine  the  question  himself; 
there  are  arguments  on  both  sides.  We  have  gotten  the  shed  finished  at 
the  barn,  have  brought  up  the  cattle,  and  left  the  Estes  place  to  the 
tenants.  Ben  has  moved  Sc  is,  I  suppose,  somewhat  better.  A  letter  from 
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James  tonight  says  he  was  at  Randolph  Court  last  week  Sc  got  a  few 
clients.  Rebecca2  came  in  to  see  us  about  dusk  to  send  a  message  to 
John  by  me.  Robt.  Sc  Augustus  have  gone  to  a  reception  at  Miss 
Nash's,3  the  last  of  the  session.  Old  Mr.  Anderson  is  lingering,  very 
low.  Turrentine  has  gone  North  to  try  Sc  compound  his  debts,  but  I 
don't  believe  he  will  effect  any  thing. 

I  am  disposed  to  butcher  our  hogs  here  on  Monday,  unless  you 
write  to  the  contrary.  We  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  sausage 
from  those  I  bro't  from  the  plantation.  Sissy's  Lady's  Book  was 
received  tonight.  The  house  is  silent  Sc  lonely  without  you.  We  have 
made  a  start  to  get  a  good  supply  of  firewood.  The  weather  is  cold  Sc 
blustering.  I  have  directed  the  celery  to  be  covered  tonight  Sc  hilled  up 
again  tomorrow.  My  love  to  Sissy,  Joseph,  Bettie  Sc  the  children.  Write 
when  we  may  expect  you.  Adieu. 


'William  Johnston. 

2  Rebecca  Cameron  Graham. 

3The  Nash-Kollock  school  was  a  "select  school"  which  operated  in  Hillsborough  from 
1858  to  1892.  A  school  which  attracted  students  from  as  far  away  as  Texas,  it  brought 
culture  and  refinement  to  the  community.  It  was  opened  by  Sallie  and  Maria  Nash, 
daughters  of  Chief  Justice  Frederick  Nash,  and  their  cousin  Sarah  Kollock.  Lefler  and 
Wager,  Orange  County,  137;  Blackwelder,  Age  of  Orange,  138-139. 


William  A.  Graham  to  Susan  Washington  Graham     a&h 


Hillsboro' 
DecHl  *  1868 


My  Dear  Wife 


A  slight  snow  has  been  falling  several  hours,  but  1  hope  it  will  not 
be  deep.  We  have  a  tolerable  stack  of  firewood  and  we  are  still  haul- 
ing. [We]  will  butcher  the  hogs  on  monday — would  have  done  it 
today,  but  failed  to  be  ready  in  time — have  gotten  the  stables  finished, 
and  are  now  shingling  the  kitchen  near  the  house.  I  spent  a  day  in 
Raleigh,  returning  last  night.  Federal  Court  will  sit  probably  ten  days 
yet,  and  I  must  go  back  the  latter  part  of  next  week  or  first  of  the 
ensuing.  [I]  must  be  on  monday  at  Alamance  Sc  probably  spend  the 
week  there. 

James  wrote  me  to  Raleigh,  that  Col.  Ruffin1  had  an  offer  of  $2240 
for  his  house  and  desired  an  immediate  reply  to  a  previous  offer  to 
him  at  $2075.  I  wrote  him  to  take  it,  if  he  wished  the  place — and  I 
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suppose  he  concluded  the  matter  last  night.  Your  letter  enclosed  in 
Wm's  to  me,  I  read  last  night  on  my  return.  I  hope  you  arrived  at 
Josephs  yesterday,  before  the  snow  of  this  morning. 

The  Legislature,  the  Court  &  meeting  of  the  Masons  at  Raleigh 
brought  such  a  crowd  to  the  city  that  I  could  not  get  a  room  at 
Blair's,  and  went  to  Mr.  Mordicai's2  to  sleep.  John  has  been  staying 
there  all  the  session.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  &  Miss  Mildred  had  just  returned 
from  Baltimore,  the  last  a  good  deal  improved.  Mary  Blount3  has 
been  quite  ill  but  now  better.  Mrs  Swain4  had  returned  to  Ral.  but  I 
did  not  see  them  at  Miss  Whites.5  [I]  met  Dr.  Haywood6  in  the  street, 
who  stopped  me  to  inquire  about  you,  and  sent  much  love.  Judge 
Battle7  had  gone  to  Raleigh  $c,  I  suppose,  had  moved.  Mr.  Turner8 
had  taken  the  "Sentinel,"  but  travels  abroad  considerably,  I  suppose 
getting  subscriptions.  I  hear  no  news;  every  thing  seems  gloomy  here, 
as  the  weather.  After  Alamance  Court,  and  another  run  to  the  Federal 
etc.,  I  hope  to  have  a  little  leisure,  and  by  that  time  you  will  be  here. 
Joseph  should  try  to  get  his  kitchen  up,  Sc  make  a  room  upstairs  for 
Mrs.  Ray,  who  I  hear  from  Mr  Hill9  is  going  to  live  with  them. 

Young  Jackson  is  still  doing  very  well.  I  am  thinking  of  dismissing 
Caleb  &  taking  Aleck,  even  at  the  hazard  of  not  having  either  at  the 
end  of  the  winter.  C.  is  useful  for  menial  drudgery  in  some  things, 
but  unreliable.  Mr.  Dortch10  told  me  at  Raleigh  that  they  were  much 
pleased  with  the  Swiss  servants  at  Goldsboro'.  He  has  some  domestic 
servants  of  them.  The  tradesmen  (blacksmiths)  are  the  best  ever 
known  in  that  section.  No  news  from  Kinston. 

Love  to  all  at  Joseph's 
Affectionately  and  truly  yours, 


Thomas  Ruffin,  Jr.  (1824-1889),  of  Orange  County,  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  (1844)  who  became  an  adroit  lawyer.  A  member  of  the  Commons  from 
Rockingham  County,  1850-1852,  he  was  a  superior  court  judge,  1861-1862,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  Confederate  service.  Following  in  the  steps  of  his  illustrious  father,  he  was 
an  associate  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court,  1881-1883.  Grant,  Alumni  History,  541; 
Cheney,  North  Carolina  Government,  319,  362,  571. 

2  George  Mordecai. 

3 Mary  Blount  has  not  been  identified. 

4 Mrs.  David  L.  Swain,  bitter  at  the  treatment  of  her  husband  by  Governor  Holden  and 
the  new  trustees  provided  by  the  constitution  of  1868,  had  settled  in  Raleigh.  She  had  the 
bodies  of  Swain  and  their  children  Annie  and  David  moved  from  Chapel  Hill  to  the 
Oakwood  Cemetery  in  Raleigh.  Battle,  History  of  the  University,  I,  780. 

5  Miss  White  has  not  been  identified. 

6 Dr.  Edmund  Burke  Haywood. 

7William  H.  Battle. 
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8Josiah  Turner,  Jr. 

"Thomas  Blount  Hill  was  Joseph  Graham's  father-in-law. 

10William  T.  Dortch. 


A.  T.  Goodman1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Cleveland  Ohio 
Dec.  12,  1868 

Although  it  is  several  years  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
in  Washington  City,  I  am  therefore  a  stranger  to  you.  I  trust  I  am  not 
intruding  in  the  request  I  have  to  make. 

I  would  be  glad  to  ascertain  from  you  the  prospects,  for  a  young 
lawyer  in  North  Carolina,  and  if  in  your  judgment  they  are  good, 
what  point  would  be  the  most  eligible  at  which  to  locate? 

Hoping  you  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  I  remain,  dear 
Sir, 

Very  truly  your  friend 


A.  T.  Goodman  has  not  been  identified. 


William  A.  Graham  to  Susan  Washington  Graham     a&h 


Hillsboro 
Dec.  18th,  1868 


My  Dear  Wife, 


On  my  return  from  Alamance  this  morning  I  met  Mr.  Hill  at  the 
depot,  who  informed  of  the  birth  of  of  [sic]  another  daughter  of  Bet- 
tie1  8c  that  Mrs.  Hill  w4  go  up  on  the  train  this  afternoon.  Nothing 
new  in  my  absence,  but  an  attempt  to  break  &  steal  from  our  smoke 
house  last  tuesday  night  during  a  sleet.  Augustus  heard  signals  by 
whistling  below  the  garden  &  fired  at  thieves  who  ran,  and  on  exami- 
nation found  the  smoke  [house]  door  open,  from  unlocking,  about  a 
foot  wide.  He  had  that  evening  carefully  locked  it,  having  put  in  hogs 
that  day  butchered.  Nothing  was  missed,  but  I  suppose  they  have  keys 
or  instruments  for  opening  locks.  Aug.  killed  all  the  hogs  except  four 
that  will  be  kept  till  your  return. 
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James  has  concluded  his  purchase  of  Col.  Ruffin  8c  will  get  posses- 
sion 1st  or  early  in  JanX — $2,000.  interest  from  the  time  of  giving 
possession.  He  will  come  down  next  tuesday  morning.  Turrentine  8c 
wife  still  absent  at  the  North.  We  have  taken  steps  to  have  him 
declared  a  bankrupt — he  is  expected  here  daily — his  affairs  in  ruin. 
Your  letter  to  Robt.  has  been  received  today  written  as  you  were  leav- 
ing Wn}  s  the  second  time. 

Offer  my  congratulations  to  Jos.  8c  Bettie  on  the  accession  to  their 
family  8c  hope  it  may  add  to  their  blessings.  Every  thing  quiet  8c  dull 
here.  I  have  to  return  to  the  Federal  Court  on  Monday  or  Tuesday, 
and  may  be  absent  when  you  arrive,  but  hope  to  be  at  home  by 
Christmas.  Love  to  Sissy  8c  Joseph's  household.  Adieu. 

Every  Affectionately  Yours, 
[P.S.]  No  word  of  any  cook  to  be  employed  here  or  in  Alamance. 


lrThe  new  daughter  of  the  Joseph  Grahams  was  Maria  Hill  Graham  (1868-1935).  Clark, 
"Graham  Descendants." 


Joseph  R.  John1  to  William  A.  Graham  unc 

Selma.  Ala., 
Deer  18th  1868 

In  this  city  after  interviews  with  Dr.  Sears  we  established  a  free 
School  for  boys  8c  girls.  We  have  Raised  by  subscription  some  Ten 
Thousand  Dollars,  Erected  a  house,  purchased  furniture  for  our 
School  Rooms  and  have  Employed  a  Superintendent  and  Eleven 
teachers.  We  have  some  400  hundred  [sic]  pupils.  We  were  enabled  to 
get  the  subscriptions  from  our  citizens  in  consequence  of  the  Promise 
of  aid  from  the  Peabody  fund.  Dr.  Sears  promised  us  $2000.  It  has 
been  difficult  to  get  our  school  into  successful  operation  Because  it 
Required  so  large  an  Expenditure  of  money  for  Buildings  8c 
furniture.  We  had  no  promise  direct  that  we  could  get  aid  from  the 
Peabody  fund  except  the  $2,000  but  from  conversations  with  Dr.  Sears 
and  Trustees  felt  confidant  that  if  we  organized  8c  conducted  success- 
fully] our  school  as  a  free  school  we  would  be  aided.  Our  Board  of 
Trustees  acted  on  this  idea  and  we  have  more  Room  8c  have  been  at 
more  expense  than  if  we  had  not  been  Expecting  aid  after  this  year 
from  the  Peabody  fund. 
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Since  the  Reorganization  of  our  State  under  The  acts  of  Congress 
we  have  a  board  of  ("Regents")  Education  who  were  elected  by  the 
negroes.  We  have  been  informed  that  This  State  Board  of  Education 
have  made  application  to  have  all  the  Peabody  funds  which  can  be 
used  in  this  State  turned  over  to  them.  Our  board  of  Trustees  learning 
that  such  application  had  been  made  Requested  me  as  their  president 
to  write  to  you  &  give  you  an  idea  of  what  we  were  doing,  &  what  we 
were  led  to  Expect  And  to  Request  you  to  inform  us  whether  such 
application  had  been  made  and  what  Steps  we  should  take  to  induce 
the  Trustees  to  aid  us.  If  we  do  not  get  aid  from  the  Peabody  fund  we 
cannot  keep  up  our  school.  We  do  not  say  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ought  not  to  have  funds  but  we  say  that  under  Existing  circum- 
stances it  would  be  a  great  injury  to  Education  in  this  place  &  that  we 
think  we  can  do  more  good  with  a  fair  Share  of  it  than  the  State 
Board  will  or  can.  If  we  had  never  gone  into  this  arrangement  with 
Dr.  Sears  for  this  year  &  spent  no  money  we  could  have  gone  on  with 
our  school  under  our  charter  &  kept  on  in  our  old  channel.  But  if  we 
fail,  then  our  money  is  lost. 

Please  examine  this  matter  and  aid  us  so  far  as  you  can  consistantly 
with  Your  obligations  to  othe[r]s.  If  you  can  find  the  time  write  me 
giving  such  suggestions  as  you  think  proper. 


^Joseph  Reid  John  (b.  1814),  a  native  of  Mecklenburg  County,  settled  in  Uniontown, 
Alabama,  in  1837.  From  1839  until  1856  he  practiced  law  there;  he  moved  to  Selma  in  the 
latter  years  and  lived  there  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Alabama 
legislature,  mayor  of  Selma,  and  chancellor  to  the  Middle  Division,  1862-1865.  Although  he 
held  no  public  office  after  1865,  John  was  always  active  in  Democratic  politics.  Among 
John's  other  interests  were  education  and  railroad-building.  He  retired  in  1883.  [Alfred  M. 
Bond  (ed.)],  Northern  Alabama,  Historical  and  Biographical  (Birmingham:  Smith  and  DeLand, 
1888;  Reprint  Edition,  Spartanburg:  Reprint  Company,  1976),  675-676. 
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[The  modifications  letter  from  and  letter  to  with  no  named  correspondents  refer  to  letters  to  and  from 
William  Alexander  Graham. 1 


Abbot,  Dr.,  Inquiries  concerning  the  intellectual 
powers,  and  the  investigation  of  truth,  225 

Abbott  (Abbot),  Joseph  Carter,  581;  identified, 
581  nl 

Abercrombie,  Dr.,  225 

Abercrombie,  John:  identified,  227  n4 

Abemathy,  Dr.,  365 

Abram  (former  slave),  334 

Accounts:  blacksmith,  249,  250;  medical,  244;  of 
Smith,  147 

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  86,  87  n4 

Adams,  John,  36;  identified,  38  n6 

Adams,  John  Quincy:  on  officeholding,  236-237 

Adams,  Peter,  Sr.,  528;  identified,  528  nl 

Adams  Express,  117 

Agricultural  and  mechanical  college:  charter  of, 
336.  See  also  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act 

Agricultural  fairs,  618 

Agriculture.  See  Animals;  Celery;  Clover;  Corn; 
Cotton;  Fertilizer;  Fruit,  fruit  trees;  Hay;  Meat; 
Oats;  Peas;  Plantations;  Rye;  Tobacco;  Tools, 
implements,  machinery;  Wheat 

Aiken,  William:  identified,  258  n3;  Peabody 
Fund  trustee,  257,  261,  266,  271,  319,  454,  561; 
mentioned,  523 

Aiken,  Mrs.  William,  561 

Alabama:  constitution  of,  499;  disposition  of 
Peabody  Fund  in,  642;  Eliza  W.  Goldthwaite 
on  life  in,  334-335;  state  board  of  education  in, 
642;  mentioned,  485 

Alamance  County:  Conservatives  in,  497,  503, 
511;  officials  of,  selected,  575-576,  580;  politi- 
cal campaigns  in,  586,  587;  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1868  in,  622-623,  624;  Radicals  in,  591; 
real  estate  in,  568;  White  Brotherhood  in,  576 
n5;  mentioned,  552,  637 

Alamance  County  Court,  403,  580,  638,  639 

Albany,  N.Y.,  219 

Albert  (Negro),  197,  212 

Albright,  E.,  542 

Albright,  William  R.,  591;  identified,  591  n3 

Alcorn,  James  Lusk,  61;  identified,  62  n8 

Aleck  (Graham  employee),  634,  639 

Alexander,  499,  500  nl 

Alexander,  Mr.  (school  director),  357 

Alexander,  Alice  Leonora,  632;  identified,  632  n4 

Alexander,  Henry,  338 

Alexander,  Mary  Sophia  (Sophie,  Sophy),  529, 
632;  identified,  529  n2,  632  n4 

Alexander,  Mrs.  Robert  Davidson  (Abigail  Bain 
Caldwell  Alexander),  312;  identified,  313  n5 


Alexander,  Samuel  Carothers,  514,  515  nl;  iden- 
tified, 515  n2 

Alexander,  Sydenham  Benoni,  500,  620,  622; 
identified,  500  n2 

Alexander,  Violet  Winslow  Wilson  Graham 
(Aunt  Violet,  Sister  V.):  death  of,  529,  531;  and 
death  of  Sophia  G.  Witherspoon,  6;  identified, 
8  n4,  231  nl,  529  nl;  pictured,  7;  mentioned, 
231 

Alexander,  Sir  William,  175;  identified,  182  n46 

Alford,  Green  Haywood,  376;  identified,  377  n4 

Alford,  J.  H.  See  Alford,  Green  Haywood 

Alfred  (former  slave),  23,  65-66;  identified,  24  n4 

Alick  (Graham  employee),  95 

Alligator  Lake,  391 

Alum  Springs,  Va.,  207 

Alves,  Walter,  140;  identified,  141  n3 

Amazonia,  S.C.,  294,  409,  494,  601,  622.  See  also 
Leepers 

American  National  Bank,  102 

Amnesty,  executive,  248  nl,  252  nl 

Amnesty  Act  (Dec,  1866),  415 

Amy  Norwich  (ship),  597 

Anderson,  Mr.,  638 

Anderson,  Ann  Louisa  Witherspoon  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Anderson),  334;  identified,  335 
nl2 

Anderson,  Clara  Southgate,  334,  335  n  13 

Anderson,  James,  363 

Anderson,  Robert  Burton:  identified,  364  n  1 ;  let- 
ter from,  363 

Anderson,  William  Henry,  334;  identified,  335 
nl2 

Andersonville,  S.C.,  210 

Andrews,  James,  542 

Andrews  &  Co.,  531-532 

Andy  (farmhand),  294 

Animals:  birds,  259, 556;  cats,  259, 632;  cattle,  23, 
81,  139,  195,  231,  251,  294,  295,  333,  367,  368, 
376,  409,  410,  411,  413,  637;  dogs,  259,  411; 
hogs,  66,  137,  139,  195,  212,  244,  294,  295,  322, 
332, 409, 410, 556, 61 1 ,  63 1 ,  638, 640;  horses,  83, 
95,  138,  191,  195,  322-323,  332,  411,  495,  547; 
mules,  17,  18,  83,  95,  197,  222,  251,  254,  260, 
294,  411;  ox,  66;  sheep,  139,  195,  294,  368,  409, 
601;  snakes,  366;  squirrels,  259,  556 

Ann  (Graham  employee),  495 

Ann  Eliza  (Negro):  death  of,  106 

Annie  (Negro):  death  of,  96 

Arbitration  bill,  581 

Archives  (UNC),  573 

Arendell  (Arrendell),  Bridges,  578;  identified, 
579  n5 
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Arendell  (Arrendell),  Michael  F.  (Mike),  579; 

identified,  579  n6 
Arkansas,  265,  543 
"Armed  police,"  574 
Armor's  Ford,  195 
Armstrong,  James:  letter  from,  317 
Armstrong,  James  Watson:  identified,  317  nl. 

See  also  Armstrong,  James 
Armstrong,  John,  408,  409  n2 
Armstrong,  Robert  Houston,  202;  identified,  203 

n3 
Army  appropriations  bill,  283 
Arp,  Bill,  505;  identified,  506  nl 
Arrendell,  Bridges.  See  Arendell,  Bridges 
Arrendell,  Mike.  See  Arendell,  Michael  F. 
Arundel,  Robert  J.:  Graham  visits,  200;  identi- 
fied, 196  n2;  letter  from,  215-216;  mentioned, 
196 
Arundel,  Mrs.  Robert  J.,  216 
Arundel,  Robert  James,  Jr.,  200 
Ashe,  Thomas  Samuel:  curriculum  committee 
member,  234  n3,  361;  delegate  to  National 
Union  Convention,  188;  gubernatorial  candi- 
dacy of,  189  n  1,501  nl,  508, 520;  identified,  189 
nl;  letter  from,  188;  pictured,  188;  mentioned, 
541 
Asheville,  430;  invitations  to  speak  at,  603-604, 

612-613 
Asheville  Citizen,  527  n6 
Ashley,  James  Mitchell,  252;  identified,  252-253 

n2 
Ashley,  Samuel  Stanford,  571;  and  education, 

571-572  nl;  identified,  571-572  nl 
Aspinwall,  William  Henry,  301;  identified,  303 

nil 
Assassination,  rumored,  60 
Astor,  [John  Jacob  or  William  Backhouse],  198 
Astor,  John  Jacob:  identified,  199  nl 
Astor,  William  Backhouse:  identified,  199  nl 
Atkins,  Eleanor  Swain  (Ella,  Ellie;  Mrs.  Smith 
D.  Atkins):  health  of,  226, 233, 252, 297;  identi- 
fied, 141  n5;  marriage  of,  93  n6,  572  n2;  pic- 
tured, 141;  to  visit  New  York,  364;  mentioned, 
140,  143,233,318,343 
Atkins,  Smith  Dykins:  Edmund  Cooper's  opin- 
ion of,  124;  on  Fourteenth  Amendment,  140; 
identified,  93-94  n6;  inquiry  to,  296;  on  land 
scrip,  209;  letter  from,  260;  marriage  of,  93  n6, 
572  n2;  pictured,  141;  mentioned,  93,  143,  223 
226,  233,  279 
Atkinson,  Natt,  429-430;  identified,  437  nl8 
Atkinson,  Thomas,  494;  identified,  496  n6 
Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  Railroad,  551  nl; 
administration  of,  577-579,  579  n2;  finances 
of,  551,577-578 
Aunt  Eliza.  See  Knox,  Elizabeth  Heritage  Wash- 
ington 


Aunt  Susan.  See  Graham,  Susannah  Sarah  Was 

ington 
Aunt  Violet.  See  Alexander,   Violet  Winslo 

Wilson  Graham 
Autograph  letters,  354 
Averasboro,  315,  316;  battle  at,  315-316,  316  n 

identified,  316  n2 
Avery,  Alphonso  (Alphonson)  Calhoun:  idem 

fied,  133  n3;  letter  from,  413;  licensed,  133 
Avery,  Robert:  and  Henderson  Cooper  case,  42 

421,  422,  446;  identified,  436  n8;  and  Dunca 

McRae  case,  425,  426,  427,  436  nl  1;  Jonatha 

Worth  on,  423 


B 


Bacon,  Francis,  176;  identified,  182  n45;  quotec 

175 
Badger,  Edmund,  114,  162 
Badger,  George  Edmund:  argument  of,  agains 
monopoly,  142;  biographical  sketch  of,  pre 
posed,  117;  birth  of,  114,  161;  Edwin  G.  Boot] 
on,  214;  career  of,  143,  164,  165,  166-169,  178 
character  of,  Graham's  speech  on,  161-17S 
Thomas  P.  Devereux  on,  119-122;  educatioi 
of,  115,  119-120,  163-164,  165,  167;  Graham' 
acquaintance  with,  123;  and  William  Henr 
Harrison,  181  n34;  in  House  of  Commons 
164-165;  identified,  109-110  nl;  illness  an< 
death  of,  108,  177;  and  Andrew  Jackson,  18 
n33;  marriages  of,  165,  177,  182  n48,  182  n49 
in  military,  164;  notes  on,  122;  opinion  of,  oi 
land  sale,  297,  297  nl;  pictured,  162;  publ 
service  of,  177;  residences  of,  165;  resolution 
on  death  of,  108-109,  109  nl;  and  secession 
173-175;  secretary  of  the  navy,  166,  169-170 
Smithsonian  regent,  173;  and  John  Tyler,  1 
n34;  uncle  of,  115,  115  n2;  U.S.  senator,  166 
170-173;  at  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  122,  123  n2 
mentioned,  444.  See  also  Badger  memoria 
speech 

Badger,  Mrs.  George  Edmund  (Delia  Haywood 
Williams  Badger),  109 

Badger,  Lucretia  (Mrs.  Edmund  Badger),  114 
162 

Badger,  Lydia  Cogdell  (Mrs.  Thomas  Badger) 
114,  163,229 

Badger,  Rebecca  Turner,  177,  181  n25 

Badger,  Richard  Cogdell,  520;  identified,  521  n] 

Badger,  Thomas:  anecdote  concerning,  229;  death 
of,  140,  142;  identified,  141  nl;  lifeof,  114-115 
122,  162-163,229 

Badger  memorial  speech  (Discourse  in  Memor) 
of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Hon.  Geo.  E 
Badger):  Robert  J.  Arundel  on,  215-216;  copie; 
of,  received,  209,  214,  229;  copies  of,  requested 
198,  200,  206,  369,  380;  delivery  date  of,  154 
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evaluated,  190;  Augustus  H.  Garland  on,  217; 
invitation  to  deliver,  111-112,  1 13-1 14;  prepa- 
ration of,  122,  142-143;  printing  of,  187,  198, 
200,  206;  publication  of,  131-132,143,157-158, 
179  nl,  183,  186-187,  190;  text  of,  161-179,  179 
nl;  Robert  C.  Winthrop  on,  256;  mentioned, 
160,201,263 

Badges,  573 

Badham,  Henry  A.,  460,  575,  580,  586,  591;  iden- 
tified, 461  n2 

Bagley,  Adelaide  Worth,  448  nl 

Bagley,  William  Henry,  445;  identified,  447-448 
nl 

Bailey,  John  Lancaster,  391  n2,  444;  identified, 
445  n6 

Bailey,  William  Henry:  identified,  391  n2;  letter 
from,  530-531;  mentioned,  264,  265  nl,  390 

Baird,  Robert,  329,  329  n3 

Baker,  M.  A.,  428;  identified,  437  nl5 

Ballinger,  323,  323  nl,  331,  494,  496  nlO.  See  also 
Bolinger 

Baltimore,  117,  362,  392,  505,  561 

Bancroft,  George,  37,  442;  identified,  38  nl  1 

Bank  of  North  Carolina,  11,  42 

Bankruptcy,  641 

Bankrupt  Law  (1867),  439  nl 

Banks:  national,  1 1,  568;  situation  of,  261;  stock 
in,  197;  UNC  and,  42;  mentioned,  11,70,  101, 
102,  131,267,  372,  620,622 

Baptism,  632 

Baptist  State  Convention  (1868),  614,  624 

Barbecues.  See  Political  meetings 

Barber,  James  T.,  568,  569  nl 

Barnard,  Frederick  Augustus  Porter,  395,  403, 
491,  492;  identified,  397  n2 

Barnes,  David  Alexander,  24 1  n2,  5 1 2;  identified, 
513  n5 

Barnet.  See  Barnett 

Barnet,  John  C.  See  Barnett,  John  C. 

Barnett  (Barnet)  (overseer),  367,  601,  622;  salary 
of,  221-222,  621 

Barnett,  Absalom,  620,  622 

Barnett  (Barnet),  John  C:  approves  contracts, 
57;  identified,  57  n6 

Barnett's  School  House,  363 

Barringer,  Daniel  Moreau,  284;  identified,  285 
n2 

Barringer,  Rufus,  61;  identified,  62  n7 

Barry  v.  Sinclair,  444 

Barton  (miller?),  65,  66 

Barton,  J.  O.,  493  nl;  letter  from,  492-493 

Bartow,  Ga.,  98 

Baseball,  364-365 

Battle,  Junius  Cullen:  funeral  of,  93, 95-96;  iden- 
tified, 94  n8 
Battle,    Kemp   Plummer:   attends   funeral,   93; 
bank  plan  of,  1 1;  curriculum  committee  mem- 


ber, 234  n3,  361,  403;  identified,  11-12  n3;  invi- 
tation committee  member,  112,  114,  183;  letter 
from  Benjamin  S.  Hedrick  to,  347,  348-350; 
letter  from  David  L.  Swain  to,  209;  letters 
from,  34,  42,  84,  111,  159-160,  183,  187,  200- 
201,  347,  450,  456-458;  letters  to,  1 13-114,  190, 
198-199,  452-453;  pictured,  456;  quoted  on 
David  L.  Swain,  573  n2;  on  salaries  of  U.S. 
senators,  34;  and  UNC  crisis,  572  n2;  men- 
tioned, 186,  210,  342,  547 

Battle,  Mrs.  Kemp  P.,  159 

Battle,  Richard  Henry:  attends  funeral,  93;  iden- 
tified, 94  n7;  and  Johnston  will  case,  269  nl; 
letter  from,  157;  letter  from  Alexander  Wed- 
dell  to,  157-158;  proposes  law  partnership,  128 

Battle,  Wesley  Lewis:  funeral  of,  93,  95-96;  iden- 
tified, 94  n8 

Battle,  William  Horn:  editor,  92;  identified,  3  n5; 
illness  of,  240;  quoted  on  rebellion,  597;  reply 
of,  to  Richmond  M.  Pearson's  letter,  613,  614 
n2;  UNC  committee  member,  213;  mentioned, 
1,95,  128,  154,  187,444,624,  639 

Baxter,  John:  case  involving,  372;  identified,  373 
n2 

Baxter,  Joseph,  526,  528  nlO,  542 

Bayard,  Richard  Henry,  214;  identified,  215  n2 

Beal,  362 

"Beast  Butler."  See  Butler,  Benjamin  F. 

Beattie's  Ford:  invitation  to  speak  at,  610-611, 
612;  identified,  611  nl 

Becca.  See  Graham,  Rebecca  Bennehan  Cameron 
Anderson 

Beebe,  Archie:  case  involving,  425-428,  436  nil 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  557;  identified,  558  nl 

Bell:  case  involving,  597 

Bell,  Isaac,  205;  identified,  206  n5 

Bell,  John,  48,  172,  173,  174;  identified,  52  nlO, 
182  n38,  182  n43 

Ben  (former  slave),  81,  495,  637 

Bench  and  Bar,  403,  404  n3 

Bennehan,  Thomas  Dudley,  345;  identified,  346- 
347  n2 

Berlin,  442 

Berrien,  John  Macpherson,  172,  178;  identified, 
182  n38,  183  n50 

Berry,  John:  identified,  210  n4;  legislative  can- 
didate, 210,  213;  letter  from,  228 

Bettie.  See  Graham,  Elizabeth  Hill 

Betty  (relative),  360 

Biddle,  Mary  A.,  515  nl 

Biddle  University,  514,  515  nl 

Bigelow,  L.  J.,  404  n3 

Bill  of  Rights,  N.C.,  461-462,  472 

Bill  of  Rights,  U.S.,  472 

Bills:  appointing  state  agent,  33;  arbitration, 
581;  police,  574,  580-581;  for  reconstruction  of 
N.C.  (Dec.  13,  1866),  241  n2;  "scalawag,"  578; 
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on  tax  for  public  schools,  522 

Bingham,  John  Armor,  627;  identified,  629  nl 

Bingham,  William:  identified,  380  n2;  letter 
from,  610;  and  UNC,  377-378,  510;  mentioned, 
544 

Bingham  school,  377-378,  380  n2 

Black,  Jeremiah  Sullivan:  identified,  525  n5;  and 
impeachment  trial,  524 

Blacksmiths:  Swiss,  639;  accounts  of,  249,  250 

'Black  tan"  convention,  455 

Blair,  Francis  Preston,  Jr.:  Edward  J.  Hale  on, 
566,  574;  identified,  574  n  1 ;  letter  to  James  O. 
Bioadhead  from,  574,  574-575  n2,  586;  support 
for  election  of,  582,  583-584,  598-599,  600,  609, 
616;  vice-presidential  candidacy  of,  574  nl 

Blair's  (hotel),  639 

Blake,  Miss,  6,  8  n9,  366 

Blatchford,  Richard  Milford,  205;  identified,  205 
nl 

Bledsoe,  Moses  Andrew:  identified,  522  n3;  letter 
from,  520 

Blizzard,  A.,  202;  identified,  203  n5 

Blossom  and  Brothers,  220  n2 

Blount,  Alexander  Clement:  identified,  602  nl; 
letter  from,  602 

Blount,  Mrs.  Alexander  Clement  (Julia  Eliza- 
beth Washington  Blount),  273,  273  n5 

Blount,  Mary,  639,  639  n3 

Blythe  (Graham  employee),  97 

Board  of  education,  state,  571  nl,  572  n2 

Board  of  Internal  Improvements,  246 

Bolinger,  506.  See  also  Ballinger 

Bomford,  James  Voty:  and  Henderson  Cooper 
case,  420,  421;  identified,  436  n7;  and  Duncan 
McRae  case,  436  nil;  Jonathan  Worth  on,  423 

Bond,  Mr.,  553,  553  n5 

Bond,  Francis  Wayland:  identified,  582  n  1 ;  letter 
from,  582 

Bonds:  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  Railroad, 
551,  578;  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  Rail- 
road, 459,  460;  Confederate,  129;  Graham's 
Covington  and  Lexington  Railroad,  16,  16  nl, 
43-44,  56,  67,  68,  70,  79-80,  101,  102,  138,  150; 
for  hire  of  servants,  129;  interest  on,  499;  of 
Literary  Board,  45;  North  Carolina  Railroad, 
1 29,  23 1 ,  365,  555,  575,  635-637;  sale  of  Joseph 
Graham's,  129,  225,  231,  255,  333,  365;  South 
Carolina  Railroad,  24;  state,  11,  151,228,255, 
267,  381,  439  nl,  451,  556;  U.S.,  494 

Books:  agriculture,  195;  bought  in  New  York, 
459;  law,  374, 443-445, 494, 559-560, 566;  medi- 
cal, 224-225,  238-239;  in  UNC  library,  573 

Booth,  Edwin  G.:  identified,  196  nl;  letter  from, 
214-215;  letter  from  Alexander  H.  Stephens  to, 
196 

Border  Agricultural  Society,  618 

Boutwell,  George  Sewall,  627;  identified,  629  n2 

Bowles,  Rev.  Mr.,  272,  273  n2 


Boyd,  Dr.,  287,  288  n4 

Boyden,  Nathaniel:  commission  member,  243 
n3;  gubernatorial  nomination  of,  511,  512; 
identified,  265-266  n3;  political  activities  of, 
566-567,  587, 601,  602  n3, 610,  616;  mentioned, 
265,507,604,609,611 

Boylan,  William,  154;  identified,  155  n2 

Bradford,  Edward  A.:  identified,  302  nl;  Pea- 
body  Fund  trustee,  266,  300 

Brady,  Mathew  B.,  301;  identified,  302  n6 

Bragg,  Thomas:  committee  member,  112,  114, 
183;  convention  member,  490  n2;  identified, 
1 12  n2;  and  Johnston  will  case,  269  nl;  letter 
from,  443;  letter  from  Zebulon  B.  Vance  to, 
mentioned,  511,  512;  letter  to,  discussed,  507; 
U NC  trustee,  353,  354  n  1 ;  mentioned,  247, 253, 
507,541 

Brandy:  stolen,  138;  tax,  94,  401 

Bratcher  field,  622 

Bratches  Bottom,  211 

Breckinridge  (Breckenridge),  John  Cabell,  48, 
173,  174;  identified,  52-53  nil 

Brenizer,  Addison  Gorgas:  identified,  185  nl,  185 
n3;  letter  from,  184 

Brenizer  Kellog  &  Co.,  460 

Brent,  Mr.  (minister),  287 

Brevard,  Ephraim  A.,  620;  identified,  621  n3 

Brevard,  Robert  A.,  106,  506;  identified,  106  n2. 
See  also  Brevards 

Brevards,  331,  366.  See  also  Brevard,  Robert  A. 

Brevard's  Station  (Brevard  Station),  129,  612; 
identified,  612  n2 

Brewer,  Henry,  613,  615  n7 

Bridgers,  Messrs.,  356,  357 

Bridgers,  Robert  Rufus:  identified,  108  nl;  letter 
from,  106-108 

Bright ly's  Digest,  14 

Britton,  James,  Jr.,  202;  identified,  203  n9 

Bioadhead,  James  O.:  identified,  574  n2;  letter 
from  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  to,  574,  574-575  n2, 
586 

Broadus,  John  Albert,  624;  identified,  625  n4 

Brooklyn,  557 

Brooks,  Erastus,  495;  identified,  497  nl3 

Brooks,  George  Washington:  judge,  349,  561; 
identified,  350  n6,  561  nl;  letter  from,  404 

Brooks,  James,  59,  495;  identified,  60  n  1 ,  497  n  13 

Brother  Joe.  See  Graham,  Joseph 

Brother  John.  See  Washington,  John  Cobb 

Brown,  Bedford:  commission  member,  243  n3; 
identified,  85  n2;  testifies  before  reconstruc- 
tion committee,  84,  86,  479 

Brown  &  Stitt,  125 

Browne,  Peter,  162-163;  identified,  180  nl2 

Browning,  Orville  Hickman,  193,  207;  identi- 
fied, 208  n3 

Brownlow,  William  Gannaway,  352;  identified, 
352-353  n2 
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Bruce,  James  Coles,  510;  identified,  511  n3 

Bruce,  Robert  de,  VIII,  474 

Bryan,  Ann  Mary  Washington  (Sister  Ann;  Mrs. 

James  West  Bryan),  63,  64  n2 
Bryan,  James  A.  (Jimmy),  63-64;  identified,  65 

n3 
Bryan,  James  West,  63;  identified,  64-65  n2 
Bryan,  John  Heritage:  committee  member,  112, 

1 14,  183;  identified,  1 12  n3;  UNC  trustee,  353, 

354  nl 
Bryan,  Joseph  Hunter,  464;  identified,  467  n9 
Bryce  (cotton  broker),  94,  95  nl 
Buchanan  (farmhand),  147 
Buchanan,  Mrs.:  book  of,  330 
"Buffaloes,"  282 
Bullock  and  Robertson,  100,  135 
Buncombe  County,  13;  invitations  to  speak  in, 

501,533,603-604 
Buncombe  Superior  Court,  429 
Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  473 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  U.S.  Treasury  Department, 

220,221  nl 
Burke,  Edmund,  457;  identified,  458  nl 
Burt  (farmhand),  294 
Burton,  Jones  W.:  identified,  29  n2;  letter  from, 

28;  letter  to,  29-30 
Burton,  Robert  H.,  identified,  292  n4 
Burton,  T.  H.,  291,  292  n4 
Butler,  Andrew  Pickens,  173;  identified,  182  n42 
Butler,  Benjamin  Franklin,  104,  230,  318,  578; 

identified,  105  n4 
Butler,  John:  autograph  of,  154 
Butler,  Samuel,  175;  identified,  182  n46 
Buxton,  Ralph  Potts,  78,  512,  513  n7;  identified, 

79  n6 
Bynum,  Mr.,  561 

Bynum,  William  Preston:  identified,  357  nl;  let- 
ter of,  concerning  High  Shoals  property,  356- 

357;  political  activities  of,  590,  601,  610,  611, 

621;  mentioned,  604,  622 
Bynum,  William  Shipp,  621;  identified,  621  n7 


Cabarrus  County:  invitation  to  speak  in,  605 

Cabell,  James  Lawrence,  630;  identified,  631  nl 

Caldwell  (creditor),  191 

Caldwell,  Mr.,  608 

Caldwell,  David  F.:  committee  member,  528; 

identified,  585  nl;  letter  from,  585 
Caldwell,  David  Franklin,  291,  444;  identified, 

293  nlO,  445  n5 
Caldwell,  Jo,  367,  368  nl 
Caldwell,  John  Madison  McKnitt:  identified, 

313  nl;  letters  from,  310-313,  321-322;  letter  to, 

325;  note  of  introduction  for,  326 
Caldwell,  Mrs.  [John  M.  M.],  311 
Caldwell,  Joseph,  291,  295,  441;  identified,  293 

nil 


Caldwell,  Tod  Robinson,  24 1  n2, 507;  identified, 
509  n2 

Caldwell  (neighborhood),  129 

Caleb  (servant),  632,  634,  639 

Calhoun,  John  Caldwell,  178,  236;  identified, 
183  n51 

California,  539,  555,  562 

Cameron,  Bennehan,  613;  identified,  615  n8 

Cameron,  Duncan,  345;  identified,  347  n3 

Cameron,  Mildred,  634,  634  n2 

Cameron,  Paul  Carrington:  agricultural  meth- 
ods of,  199;  identified,  32  n4;  letter  to,  510; 
offended,  31;  on  David  L.  Swain's  resignation, 
351;  money  from,  439;  mentioned,  239,  252, 
343,531,561,570,613 

Cameron,  Mrs.  Paul  C,  613 

Cameron  plantations,  199 

Campbell,  John  Archibald,  86,  86-87  n2,  87  n3, 
334 

Campbell,  Mary  (Graham  employee),  495 

Camp  meetings,  195,  197 

Canby,  Edward  Richard  Sprigg:  and  arrest  of 
Perquimans  citizens,  432-434;  on  civil  courts, 
4 1 7-4 1 8;  and  Henderson  Cooper  case,  4 1 9, 422; 
on  conviction  of  William  Johnson,  418;  iden- 
tified, 435  n2;  letter  from  Jonathan  Worth  to, 
449  n  1 ;  letter  of,  concerning  William  Johnson 
case,  414-415, 417-418;  letter  to  Jonathan  Worth 
from,  447,  448-449;  and  Duncan  McRae  case, 
427,  436  nil;  military  rule  of,  457,  458;  orders 
of,  424,  428-429,  430,  431,  554;  removal  of, 
urged,  449;  and  Carney  Spears  case,  430;  Jona- 
than Worth's  complaints  concerning,  445, 
446-447;  mentioned,  244  nl,  413,  435  nl,  466 

Canby  Convention.  See  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1868 

Cape  Fear  Navigation  Company,  40 

Carlisle,  James  Mandeville:  identified,  44  nl; 
letter  from,  45-46;  mentioned,  43,  44 

Carlisle,  John  Griffin:  financial  agent,  16, 43-44, 
67,  101,  150;  financial  problems  of,  43,  44; 
identified,  16  n2 

Carlisle  Sc  Kennedy,  16 

Carlisle  and  Kinkead,  44 

Caroline  (servant),  81 

Carpetbaggers,  xii,  104  n2,  350  n7,  435  n3,  466 
n5,  466  n6,  546  nl,  571  nl,  581  nl,  585 

Carr,  John  W.,  213;  identified,  214  n4 

Carrier,  James,  542 

Carson,  Joseph  L.,  526,  538,  542;  identified,  526 
nl 

Carson,  W.  P.,  542 

Carson  Gold  Mining  Company,  90 

Carter,  Mr.,  249 

Carter,  David  Miller:  identified,  403-404  nl;  let- 
ter of,  discussed,  402-403,  404  nl;  and  recon- 
struction bill,  241  n2 

Carter,  Thomas  D.:  case  involving,  413-414  nl 

Carteret  County,  578 
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Carter  v.  Sumner,  Hutchinson,  Hoke  &  Others, 

413,  413-414  nl 

Cass,  Lewis,  172;  identified,  182  n39 

Cassius,  627 

Castania  Church,  362 

Caswell  County,  86;  case  involving  sheriff  of, 

414,  415-418,  448  n2;  invitation  to  speak  in, 
599 

Cataline.  See  Catiline 

Catawba  Creek,  195 

Catawba  Presbytery,  514,  515  nl 

Catawba  River,  86,  207,  352 

Catawissa  Railroad,  107 

Catiline  (Cataline),  627 

Cavanah,  F.  P.,  184,  185  n3 

Caziarc,  Louis  V.,  431 

Cedar  Grove,  613 

Cedar  Grove  Academy,  494,  496  n5 

Celery,  638 

Central  Park,  New  York,  505 

Central  Railroad,  107 

Chambers  (farmhand),  410 

Chapel  Hill,  96,  127,  128,  133,  222,  262,  325,  495, 
552,  556;  deed  of  land  in,  297,  298 

Charleston,  S.C.,  113,  129,414,418,429,433,440, 
448  n2;  application  of  Peabody  Fund  in,  319 

Charlotte,  13,  14,  23,  63,  82,  86,  91,  92,  100,  117, 
129,  134,  135,  137,  138,  139,  195,  197,  198,  222, 
224,  225,  228,  249,  254,  258,  259,  288,  322,  330, 
359,  360,  365,  376,  400,  409,  412-413,  514,  553, 
558,  608,  631;  corn  prices  at,  105;  cotton  market 
at,  287,  620,  621;  court  at,  632;  Graham  urged 
to  move  to,  439-440;  Joseph  Graham  considers 
moving  to,  631,  634,  637;  presidential  election 
of  1868  in,  623;  value  of  currency  at,  331 

Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  Railroad:  bonds 
of,  459,  460,  637 

Charlotte  Bank,  197 

Charlotte  Democrat,  390  n3 

Chase,  Salmon  Portland:  chief  justice,  46,  561, 
56?.  n2;  identified,  46  n3;  nomination  by,  349; 
opinion  of,  concerning  congressional  recon- 
struction, 143  n2;  Richmond  M.  Pearson's 
conversation  with,  340,  341,  341  n3 

Chatham,  William  Pitt,  earl  of,  178;  identified, 
183  n52 

Chatham  County,  184,  569 

Cheatham,  W.  L.,  534  n4;  letter  from,  534 

Cheney,  Theseus  Apoleon:  identified,  355  nl; 
letter  from,  354-355 

Cherokee  Indians,  142 

Chester,  S.C.,  409 

Chicago,  198,  216 

Chicago  Tribune,  260 

Chowan  County,  432;  sheriff  of,  433,  434 

Christian,  Samuel  H.,  520;  identified,  520  n3 

Cicero,  627 

Cilley,  Clinton  A.,  552;  identified,  553  n2 


Cincinnati,  150 

Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette,  617 

Cisco,  John  Jay,  198;  identified,  199  n3 

Civil  authority:  Edward  R.  S.  Canby  and,  446; 
Andrew  Johnson's  declaration  of,  154  nl;  let- 
ter from  Edwin  M.  Stanton  to  Jonathan  Worth 
concerning,  192;  McCardle  case  and,  531  nl; 
military  interference  in,  58,  411;  order  con- 
cerning, 144,  144-145  n2,  145,  146;  ordinance 
concerning,  417;  Jonathan  Worth's  proposed 
proclamation  concerning,  152,  153.  See  also 
Military  authority 

Civil  procedure,  code  of,  581 

Civil  Rights  Act  ( 1 866),  46  nl,  84,  84  n2,  88  n8, 96 

Civil  War:  Graham  discusses,  473,  477,  478, 
597-598 

Civil  war,  English,  470 

Clapp,  Dexter  E.  (H.):  identified,  79  n3;  testi- 
mony of,  75,  76-77 

Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  first  earl  of,  470,  490 
n3 

Clarendon  Hotel,  300 

Clark,  Charles  Cauthen:  resolution  of,  186,  187 
n2 

Clark,  Henry  Toole:  identified,  380  nl;  letter 
from,  377-380 

Clark,  James  West,  464;  identified,  467  nlO 

Clark,  W.  L.,  440,  441  nl 

Clarke,  J.  W.,  542 

Clay,  Henry:  autograph  of,  sought,  354;  con- 
gressional debate  of,  464-465;  Graham  on,  326- 
329;  identified,  182  n37;  statue  of,  326;  men- 
tioned, 48,  51  n5,  170,  171,  172,  178,  607 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  207 

Cleveland,  Tenn.,  106 

Cleveland  County:  invitation  to  political  meet- 
ing in,  542 

Clifford,  John  Henry:  identified,  303  nl5;  Pea- 
body  Fund  trustee,  266,  301,  454 

Clifford,  Mrs.  John  Henry,  454 

Clifford,  Nathan,  46;  identified,  47  n7 

Clingman,  Thomas  Lanier:  identified,  25-26  n  1 ; 
letter  from,  27-28;  pictured,  27;  political  activ- 
ities of,  25 

Clothing,  94,  333,  450-451,  531-532,  552,  608 

Clouse,  Mrs.  C.  T.,  566  nl;  letter  from,  566 

Clover,  83,  195,410,495 

Coal,  184,  185  n3,  601,620-621 

Cobb,  Miss,  558 

Cobb,  Needham  Bryan:  identified,  398-399  nl; 
letter  from,  398 

Cockburn,  Sir  George,  164;  identified,  180  nl6 

Cocke,  William  M.:  identified,  605  n2;  letter 
from,  604 

Codwise,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  301,  303  nl2 

Cogdell,  Lydia.  See  Badger,  Lydia  Cogdell 

Cogdell,  Richard,  155,  163;  identified,  156  n24 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  167,  297;  identified,  181  n28 
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Coleman,  David,  429,  430;  identified,  437  nl7 

Colfax,  Schuyler,  155,  588  nl,  598;  identified, 
156-157  n27 

Colgrove,  David  D.,  431,  438  n20 

Colgrove,  O.  R.,  431-432,  438  n20 

College  of  New  York,  395 

Collier,  R.  R.:  identified,  399  nl;  letter  from,  399 

Collins  sales,  268 

Colston,  Raleigh  Edward,  262,  320,  570;  identi- 
fied, 264  n2 

Columbia,  S.C.,  355 

Columbia  College:  committees  at,  372;  curricu- 
lum at,  396-397;  endowment  of,  297;  reports 
from,  395;  vacant  professorship  at,  491 

Columbia  (S.C.)  Phoenix,  237  nl 

Commissioners:  appointed  by  Jonathan  Worth, 
247;  county,  575,  577,  580;  town  and  city,  567, 
575 

Commission  merchants,  619 

Committee  of  Fifteen.  See  Joint  Committee  on 
Reconstruction 

Common  schools.  See  Public  schools 

Compromise  Act  of  1835,  463 

Compromise  Tariff  of  1833,  475 

Concord:  invitation  to  speak  at,  605,  612;  presi- 
dential election  of  1868  in,  623;  request  for 
Peabody  Fund  aid  for,  530 

Concord  Female  College,  310-313,  321-322,  326 

Concord  Presbytery,  514 

Conde,  Louis  II,  Prince  de,  473 

Conductors,  578 

Confederate  government,  218 

Confederate  money,  129,  218 

Confiscation,  236,  241  n2,  348,  349,  377  n3 

Congress:  efforts  of  southern  delegates  to  gain 
admission  to,  xi,  54,  61,  241,  245,  562-564,  564 
n2,  565;  Fourteenth,  464;  Graham  on  attitude 
of,  59,  60-61,  352,  475-477;  Graham  on  denial 
of  southern  representation  in,  471,  479,  481; 
hearings  concerning  southern  representation 
in,  15,  17;  Benjamin  S.  Hedrick  on  members 
of,  348;  letter  concerning  southern  representa- 
tion in,  124;  southern  delegates  refused  admis- 
sion to,  xi,  2  n2,  14,  36,  37,  55,  60,  61,  99; 
Jonathan  Worth's  communication  refused  in, 
59,  60-61 

Congressional  reconstruction:  Kemp  P.  Battle 
on  course  of  state  officials  under,  456-458; 
Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  on,  574-575  n2;  Edwin  G. 
Booth  on,  214-215;  Salmon  P.  Chase's  opinion 
concerning,  143  n2;  civil  and  military  author- 
ity under,  53 1  n  1 ;  constitutionality  of,  xii,  309, 
594-599,  613;  Graham  on,  282,  469,  471,  473- 
475,  481-483,  487-489,  565,  594-599;  principles 
of,  xi,  xii,  283  nl;  public  sentiment  concern- 
ing,  369-370;   James   W.   Osborne  on,   554; 


Josiah  Turner,  Jr.,  and,  62  n4;  Benjamin  F. 
Wade  and,  525  n2.  See  also  Civil  authority; 
Congressional  reconstruction  acts;  Military 
authority 
Congressional  reconstruction  acts:  act  concern- 
ing U.S.  Supreme  Court  and,  587,  588  n2; 
Kemp  P.  Battle  on,  456;  challenged,  285-286 
n5,  452;  constitutionality  of,  530-531,  531  nl, 
586-587,  594-599;  Graham  on,  282,  385-386, 
473,  481;  identified,  283  nl,  289  nl;  of  July  23, 
1867,  361  nl;  of  March  2,  1867,  283  nl;  of 
March  23,  1867,  289,  289  nl;  proscribe  politi- 
cal rights,  2  n2;  Thomas  Ruffin's  advice  con- 
cerning, 295,  307-310,  310  nl;  and  Sharkey 
plan,  284,  285-286  n5;  David  L.  Swain  on, 
291-292;  and  voting  rights,  520;  Jonathan 
Worth  on  challenging,  310  nl;  mentioned,  xi, 
63  n9,  241  n2,  244  nl,  282,  295,  348,  349,  536, 
560,  593,  610 
Conigland,  Edward:  convention  member,  187 
nl;  and  Johnston  will  case,  269  nl;  letter  from 
Thomas  Ruff  in  to,  187  nl,  187  n4 
Connecticut  Mutual  (insurance),  532 
Conrad,  Charles  M.:  identified,  589  nl;  letter 

from,  589 
Conscription,  50 

Conservative  executive  committee:  nominations 
by,  500,  507,  511-512,  516-517;  requests  Gra- 
ham's counsel,  5 1 2,  52 1 .  See  also  Conservative 
state  committee 
Conservative  party,  253  n3,  373 
Conservative  Republicans,  373 
Conservatives:  in  Alamance  County,  494,  497- 
498;  and  constitution  (N.C.),  499;  and  election 
of  1868,  503-504,  507-508,  516-517,  520-521, 
545, 586-587;  influence  of,  on  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
625-629;  and  Loyal  Leagues,  585;  party  estab- 
lished by,  373;  and  pay  for  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1868,  458;  Richmond  M.  Pear- 
son's letter  to,  586,  587,  588  nl,  599  nl,  602, 
610;  political  affiliations  of,  609;  political 
meetings  of,  382,  521,  526,  528,  533,  534,  535- 
539,  541-542,  575,  583,  601,  603-604,  608-609; 
political  strength  of,  494,  624;  reply  to  Repub- 
lican address  requested  from,  588;  in  Ruther- 
ford County,  542;  in  Virginia,  511,  609-610 
Conservative  state  committee,  489  nl.  See  also 

Conservative  executive  committee 
Conservative  state  committee,  Virginia,  609 
Conservative  State  Convention  (Dec,  1867),  406; 

request  for  paper  for,  407-408 
Conservative  State  Convention  (Feb.,  1868):  called, 
443;  desired,  413;  Graham's  speech  to,  468-489, 
517;  Graham's  speech  to,  published,  503,  507, 
512,  524,  543,  550;  James  A.  Graham  on,  493; 
William  W.  Holden  and,  490  n2,  493;  members 
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of,  490  n2;  David  L.  Swain  on  timing  of,  466; 
Jonathan  Worth  on  Graham's  speech  to,  519; 
mentioned,  494,  497,  501,  507,  516 

Conservative  State  Convention  (Aug.,  1868), 
579,  580,  591;  Graham's  speech  to,  600  n2 

Constitution,  North  Carolina  (1776),  463,  483, 
563-564 

Constitution,  North  Carolina  (1868):  appoint- 
ment of  town  and  city  commissioners  under, 
567;  Conservative  opposition  to,  503,  507, 517, 

519,  520;  Graham's  objections  to,  537-538; 
James  G.  Ramsay  on,  548-549;  suffrage  under, 

520,  560;  Albion  W.  Tourgee's  influence  on, 
435  n3;  and  UNC,  559,  572-573  n2;  mentioned, 
xi,  497,  504  nl,  510,  524.  See  also  Election  of 
1868 

Constitution,  proposed  North  Carolina  (1866), 
115-116,  116nl,  127,  128nl,  143,  158-159,  186, 
187,  187  nl,  187  n4,  243  n3 

Constitution,  United  States,  472-473,  474,  482- 
483,  594-597 

Constitutional  amendments:  executive  sanction 
of,  35-36.  See  also  Fourteenth  Amendment 

Constitutional  Convention  of  1835,  463-464, 
466,518,  536 

Constitutional  Convention  of  1865-1866:  adjourn- 
ment of,  133,  140, 186, 187  n2;  Graham  on,  143, 
478-479,  596,  597;  legality  of,  208,  209  n8;  Wil- 
liam E.  Pell  on,  158,  159;  proceedings  of,  127; 
results  of,  116  nl;  mentioned,  187  nl,  188 

Constitutional  Convention  of  1868:  candidates 
for,  360,  367,  400;  Conservative  strategy 
against,  370;  constitutionality  of,  531;  educa- 
tion committee  of,  571  nl;  election  for,  405- 
406;  Graham  on,  402,  536;  Graham  on  voting 
on,  372,  373,  382-389,  393-394;  members  of, 
415,  498,  518;  pay  for  members  of,  450,  452, 
453,  456-458,  464;  James  G.  Ramsay  on,  548- 
549;  David  L.  Swain  on,  463-464,  465-466;  tax 
ordinance  passed  by,  531;  Jonathan  Worth  on 
voting  on,  397 

Constitutional  Union  Guard,  438  n20 

Constitutional  Union  party,  48,  52  nlO,  583 

Constitutions:  of  Alabama,  499;  of  Arkansas, 
543;  of  South  Carolina,  554;  of  Virginia,  510 

Contracts:  gold  mining(?),  57;  labor,  with  freed- 
men,  17-18,  19-20,  57,  137,  145  n2,  197,  250, 
376,  410;  with  plantation  manager,  24,  294 

Cook  (assault  victim),  429 

Cook,  Thomas  M.,  25;  identified,  26  n2 

Cook,  81 

Cooper,  Edmund,  124,  150,  242;  identified,  125 
n3 

Cooper,  Henderson:  case  involving,  419-423,  446 

Cooper,  William,  419 

Copper,  184 

Copperheads,  124,  408;  identified,  124  nl 

Corn  (Negro  official),  575 


Corn,  23,  81,  83,  1 16,  147,  195,  198,  251,  294,  322, 
362,  401,  489,  495,  608,  622,  632,  634;  crops  of, 
125,  129,  137,  139,  160,  185,  191,  194,  197,212, 
221,  329,  332,  360,  409,  556,  577,  601,  611,  614; 
destroyed,  590;  fodder,  359;  prices,  66,  105, 249, 
295,  317,  331;  transporting,  117 

Cornelia  (Graham  employee),  632 

Cornell  University,  397  nl 

Cornwallis,  Charles,  Lord:  autograph  of,  154 

Corporal  punishment:  order  forbidding,  243  n3, 
244  nl 

Corwin,  Thomas:  identified,  38  n4;  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  of,  36;  quoted,  549 

Cosby,  Mr.  (lawyer),  460,  493 

Cottman  (Cotman),  Thomas,  69;  identified,  69 
n4 

Cotton,  1 16,  244,  251,  362,  409-410, 495,  611,614, 
632;  crops  of,  17,  91,  92,  97,  98,  125,  137,  139, 
160,  185,  191,  194,  197,  198,  212,  221,  329,  332, 
368,  409;  insurance  on,  191,  200;  prices,  91,  94, 
98,  117,  131,  134-135,  225,  287,  317,  365,  461, 
620,  621;  sale  of,  23,  64,  68,  100,  117,  131,  132, 
359,  375,  413,  494;  seized  by  U.S.,  68;  shipping, 
91,  94,  95,  97-98,  135,  137,  191,  286,  295,  365, 
619;  stolen,  56;  tax  on,  139,  347,  348,  400; 
transporting,  95,  97 

Cotton  gins,  362,  367,  611,  614,  620,  622 

Cotton  mills,  633,  633  nl 

Cotton  presses,  367,  622 

Cotton  screws,  197,  213,  360 

Couch,  Samuel,  58;  identified,  58  n3 

Council  journal,  1,  5  nl3 

Council  of  state,  246,  450 

Coupon  bonds.  See  Bonds 

Courts:  under  congressional  reconstruction, 
308-309,  414-433,  446,  531  nl;  Freedmen's 
Bureau  and,  78;  Milligan  case  and,  69  n3; 
under  proposed  state  constitution  of  1 866,  1 59. 
See  also  Civil  authority;  Military  authority 

Cousin  Mary  (Mary  Dickey?),  558 

Covington,  Ky.,  43,  44,  68,  107;  finances  of,  150- 
151;  railroad  bonds  guaranteed  by,  16,  16  nl, 
56,67,79,  101,  102,  138,  150-151 

Covington  and  Lexington  Railroad:  Graham's 
bondsof,  16,  16nl,  43-44, 56, 67, 68,  70,  79,  101, 
102,  138,  150-151 

Cowan,  J.  F.,  518  nl;  letter  from,  518 

Cowles,  Andrew  C:  identified,  583  nl;  letter 
from,  583 

Cowles,  Calvin  Josiah:  identified,  342  n6;  par- 
don of,  349-350;  political  activities  of,  341,  348, 
349;  mentioned,  241  n2 

Cowper,  William,  178,  183  n54 

Cox,  Jacob  Dolson,  416;  identified,  436  n6 

Cox,  William  Ruffin,  494;  identified,  495  nl 

Cradass  (farm  machinery  dealer?),  213 

Craig  (at  Leepers),  137,  139,  195,  614 

Craig,  Mr.,  250 
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Craig  (Craigg),  James  Henry,  163;  autograph  of, 
154 

Cranberry  Iron  Works,  413  nl 

Craven,  Braxton:  identified,  509  nl;  letters  from, 
509,  555 

Crimes:  assault  and  battery,  429;  burglary,  58, 
416,  632;  horse  stealing,  429;  larceny,  127,  153, 
360;  prevalence  of,  153;  punishment  for,  152, 
244  nl;  rape,  419,  422-423,  425,  436  nil,  446; 
robbery,  83,  613,  632;  theft,  21,  56-57,  138,  283, 
587,  631,  632,  640;  treason,  472-473,  474;  tres- 
passing, 283,  287;  trial  of  misdemeanors,  127 

Crittenden,  John  Jordan,  48,  178,  183  n50,  328; 
identified,  52  n7 

Crocker,  Mr.,  211 

Crockett,  Lieut.  (Freedmen's  Bureau  official), 
58,  58  n2 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  474 

Crudup,  E.  A.,  613;  identified,  615  n9 

Crudup,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  613 

Cruikshank  case,  69  n3 

Crump,  Mrs.,  370 

Crutchfeld,  Thomas,  202,  203  n  10 

Culpepper,  John,  464;  identified,  467  nil 

Cultivator,  286 

Cumberland  County,  428 

Cummings  v.  Missouri,  69  n3,  248,  248  nl,  252, 
629,  630  n5 

Cunninggim,  William  H.:  identified,  321  nl; 
letter  from,  321 

Curran,  John  Philpot,  168;  identified,  181  n30 

Currency,  31,  41,  45,  228,  261,  331,  337 

Curtin,  Andrew  Gregg,  291;  identified,  293  nl3 

Curtis,  Benjamin  Robbins:  identified,  453  nl;  in 
impeachment  trial,  453  nl,  524;  on  McCardle 
case,  452-453;  mentioned,  310  nl,  454,  598 

Cushing,  Caleb,  178;  identified,  183  n50 

Cynthia  (Negro),  138 


Dabney,  J.  L,  278,  278  n2 

Dabney,  Robert  Lewis:  identified,  278-279  n2 

Daily  Sentinel,  237  nl,  583-584,  584  n2.  See  also 
Raleigh  Sentinel 

Dallas,  N.C.,  254,  535 

Dallas  court,  322,  323 

Daly,  Charles  Patrick,  205;  identified,  205  n3 

Dams,  147 

Dan  (Graham  employee?),  125,  147,  330,  337 

Danbury,  612;  identified,  614  nl 

Dancy  Hyman  Sc  Co.,  400 

Daniel,  Raleigh  Travers:  identified,  610  nl;  let- 
ter from,  609-610 

Daniels,  Susan  J.,  419,  422 

Dan  River,  184 

Danville,  Va.,  107,614 


Dashiell,  Benjamin  R.,  493  nl,  502;  letter  from, 

492-493 
Dashiell,  Hampden  Haynie,  502  nl;  letter  from, 

502 
Dave  (servant),  495,  632,  634 
Davenport,  William,  542 
Davenport  Female  College,  544-545,  545  nl 
Davidson,  A.  T.,  490  n2 

Davidson,  Adam  Brevard,  312;  identified,  313  n2 
Davidson,  John,  223,  332 
Davidson,  Joseph,  366 
Davidson,  Matthew,  366 
Davidson,  Samuel  McComb  (Sam),  254,  459; 

identified,  459  nl 
Davidson,  William  Lee:  autograph  of,  154 
Davidson  College,  106,  240 
Davie,  William  Richardson,  154,  472;  identified, 

155  n5 
Davies,  Henry  Eugene:  identified,  304  nl;  note 

from,  303 
Davis,  Dr.  (minister),  634,  635  n4 
Davis,  A.  L.,  369  nl;  letter  from,  368-369 
Davis,  David,  46;  identified,  47  n9 
Davis,  Garret:  identified,  565  nl ;  letter  from,  565 
Davis,  George:  identified,  61-62  n3;  pardon  of,  61 
Davis,  J.  Staige,  630;  identified,  631  n4 
Davis,  J.  W.,  542 
Davis,  James,  542 
Davis,  Jefferson:  charge  against,  51  nl;  Graham 

on  letters  concerning,  47-48,  86;  mentioned, 

50,  103 
Davis,  Joseph  Jonathan:  identified,  521-522  nl; 

letter  from,  521 
Davis,  Noah,  301;  identified,  302  n7 
Dawson,  William  Crosby,  172;  identified,  182 

n38 
Debts:  of  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  Railroad, 

551,  577-578;  bill  concerning  arbitration  of, 

581;  case  involving,  568;  collection  of,  31,  132; 

Confederate,  462,  565;  of  Grahams,  68,  80-81, 

83,  116,  129,  137,  139,  191,  197,  225,  254,  367, 

409,  494,  614;   to  Robert  D.   Graham,  499; 

installment  acts  concerning,  31 
Deck,  L.  L.,  526,  538;  identified,  526  nl 
Declaration  of  Rights  (proposed  constitution  of 

1866),  127,  128  nl 
Deed:  to  UNC,  297,  298 
Deep  River,  184 

Delinger  (candidate  for  overseer),  243 
Delmar,  Alex:  identified,  221   nl;  letter  from, 

220-221 
Democratic  executive  committee:  nominations 

by,  501  nl 
Democratic  National  Convention  (1868),  577, 

582,  584 
Democrats,  Democratic  party:  Conservative  co- 
operation with,  488,  490  n2,  584;  and  National 

Union  Convention  (1866),  193;  reorganization 
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of,  193,  404;  mentioned,  524.  See  also  Seymour 
and  Blair  Clubs 

Denman,  Lord  Thomas,  166;  identified,  181  n27 

Denney  (Denny),  Jeremiah  C,  430;  identified, 
437  nl9 

Depriest,  W.  C,  542 

Devereux,  Thomas  Pollock:  on  George  E. 
Badger,  119-122;  identified,  122  nl;  letters 
from,  119-122,  130;  pictured,  121;  quoted,  163- 
164;  mentioned,  142 

Devereux,  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  (Ann  Mary  Maitland 
Devereux),  122,  122  nl 

Devlin  &  Co.,  531-532 

Deweese,  John  Thomas,  338  nl,  349;  identified, 
350  n7 

Dick  (Old  Dick,  Old  man  Dick)  (former  slave), 
63,  106,  126,  138;  identified,  126  n3 

Dick,  Robert  Paine:  identified,  319  n5;  speech  of, 
318,  319  n5;  mentioned,  376,  377  nl 

Dick  Jesse  (Old  man  Dick  Jesse)  (Negro),  212 

Dickey,  Charles  Denslow,  300,  450,  505;  identi- 
fied, 302  n4 

Dickey,  Lilly,  505,  506 

Dickey,  Mary  Sophia  Witherspoon,  300,  301, 
450,  451,505,558 

Dickinson,  Daniel  Stevens,  172;  identified,  182 
n39 

Discourse  in  Memory  of  the  Life  and  Character 
of  the  Hon.  Geo.  E.  Badger.  See  Badger  mem- 
orial speech 

Diseases.  See  Medical  problems 

Disfranchisement:  article  on,  transmitted,  498- 
499;  and  election  of  1868,  520;  Graham  dis- 
cusses, 469,  471,  474,  481,  517,  565;  David  L. 
Swain  discusses,  518;  mentioned,  xi 

Distilling,  360,  362 

Dixon,  Mr.,  569,  569  n3 

Dobbin,  John  C,  436  nil 

Dockery,  Alfred,  71,  241  n2;  identified,  72  n2 

Don  (former  slave),  295,  410 

Donaldson,  Robert,  II,  494;  identified,  496  n7 

Doolittle,  James  Rood,  21,  71, 265;  identified,  22 
n2 

Dorr  case  (Luther  v.  Borden),  143,  143  n2 

Dorr  Rebellion,  143  n2 

Dortch,  William  Theophilus:  identified,  61  n2; 
pardon  of,  61;  servants  of,  639 

Douglas  (Douglass),  Stephen  A.,  172;  identified, 
182  n39 

Douglass,  Frederick,  36,  207,  209;  identified,  38 
n9 

Douglass,  Stephen  A.  See  Douglas,  Stephen  A. 

Draughn,  J.  C,  542 

Drew,  William  P.,  165;  identified,  181  n23 

Drought,  197,  199 

Dry  Pond,  621 

Dudley,  Edward  Bishop,  345;  identified,  346  nl 

Duffy,  P.  F.:  identified,  589  nl;  letter  from,  588 


Duke  University,  133  nl 

Duncan  land,  622 

Dunning  school  of  Reconstruction  histori- 
ography, 571  nl 

Durham,  Plato:  identified,  535  nl;  letter  from, 
535 

Durham's,  613 

Dwight,  Timothy,  115,  164;  identified,  115  n3 


E.  J.  Hale  and  Sons,  273  n6,  566;  letter  from,  574. 
See  also  Hale,  Edward  Jones 

Earhart  (Earharts)  (plantation):  cotton  from,  92; 
gold  mine  at,  57;  identified,  18  nl;  plantation 
affairs  at,  17,  63,  83,  137-138,  139,  211,  622 

Easters  (plantation),  66.  See  also  Estes;  Hillsbor- 
ough, plantation  affairs  at 

Eaton,  George  N.:  identified,  274  nl;  letter  from, 
412;  Peabody  Fund  trustee,  266,  274,  292,  454 

Eaton,  Thomas:  autograph  of,  154 

Eaton,  William,  Jr.:  book  on  forms  of  pleading 
by,  443-445, 559-560;  identified,  132;  and  John- 
ston will  case,  269  nl;  letters  from,  190,  443- 
445,  521,  559-560;  sketch  of  George  E.  Badger 
by, 131 

Ebbitt  House  (hotel),  60,  68,  76,  451 

Edenton,  207,  255,  261,  268,  270,  272,  282,  290; 
invitation  to  political  meeting  at,  582 

Edgeworth  Female  Seminary,  312;  identified, 
313  n6 

Edmonds,  Eliza,  337 

Education:  essay  on,  189  n2;  phonetic  teaching, 
321.  See  also  Board  of  education;  Peabody 
Education  Fund;  Public  schools;  Schools  and 
colleges;  University  system 

Edwards,  Leonidas  Compton,  109;  identified, 
110n5 

Edwards,  Weldon  N.,  490  n2 

Egan:  case  involving,  475,  596 

Ehringhaus,  W.  F.  M.:  identified,  606  nl;  letter 
from,  605 

Eldon,  John  Scott,  first  earl  of,  166;  identified, 
181  n27 

Election  of  1868  (Apr.):  Conservative  nomina- 
tions in,  189  nl,  500,  501,  501  nl,  503-504, 
507-508,  511-512,  516-517,  519-521;  Graham 
on,  517,  537;  voting  rights  in,  520 

Election  of  1868  (Nov.):  in  Alamance  County, 
622-623,  624;  campaign  preceding,  582,  582 
n2,  583,  586-587,  588,  599-600,  600  n2,  601, 
603-605, 608-609, 610-61 1,612, 613, 614-615  n6, 
615-616,  622;  newspaper  article  on  voting  in, 
616;  letter  preceding,  588  nl;  results  of,  622- 
623,624,624  nl,  626 

Elections:  act  concerning,  461-462;  Graham  dis- 
cusses, 382-383,  468;  Graham  requests  order 
on,  461-462.  See  also  Election  of  1868  (Apr.); 
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Election  of  1868  (Nov.) 
Elective  system.  See  University  system 
Eliza  (servant),  81 
Elizabeth  City:  request  for  Peabody  Fund  aid  for, 

398 
Elliott,  Jesse  Duncan,  475;  identified,  491  nl4 
Ellis,  John  Willis,  444;  identified,  445  n7 
Elms,  William  W.,  56;  identified,  57  n2 
Emancipation,  478,  481 
Emery,  Thomas  R.,  547;  identified,  547  nl 
Emmet,  Thomas  Addis,  168,  474;  identified,  181 

n30,  490  n7 
Employment:  sought,  568,  578 
Engelhard,  Joseph  Adolphus:  identified,  394  n2; 

letter  to,  393-394 
Engleside.  See  Ingleside 
English,  James  Edward,  84;  identified,  84  nl 
Eph  (Graham  employee),  63,  83 
Ephesus  (ship),  91,  94,  98,  131,  135,  191,  286 
"Equality  of  Rights"  (editorials),  341  nl 
Erie  Railroad,  107 

Erskine,  Lord  Thomas,  168;  identified,  181  n30 
Erwin,  Lawson  Pinkney:  committee  member, 

526,  538,  541,  542;  identified,  527  n3;  letter 

from,  541 
Estes  (Negro),  495 
Estes  (plantation),  360,  614,  637.  See  also  Easters; 

Hillsborough,  plantation  affairs  at 
Etheridge,  Emerson,  352;  identified,  352  nl 
Evarts,  William  Maxwell:  identified,  525  n4;  and 

impeachment  trial,  524;  Peabody  Fund  trust- 
ee, 266 
Everett,  Edward,  48,  173,  263;  identified,  52  nlO, 

182  n43,  264  n4 
Ewing,  Thomas,  178;  identified,  183  n50 
Exchange  Hotel,  232 
Executive  amnesty,  248  nl,  252  nl 
Executive  authority,  307-308,  567 
Ex  parte  Garland,  47  nlO,  217  nl,  248, 248  nl,  252 
Ex  parte  McCardle,  69  n3,  452-453,  530,  531  nl 


Fagg,  John  A.,  526,  542;  identified,  528  n8 

Fanning,  David:  autograph  of,  154 

Fanny  (servant),  129 

Farmhands.  See  Laborers 

Farragut,  David  Glasgow,  300,  301;  identified, 

302  n3 
Farragut,  Mrs.  David  G.,  301 
Faucett,  249 

Fayetteville,  75,  314,  425,  427,  428-429,  436  nil 
Federal  court,  337,  403,  634,  637,  638,  639,  641 
Federalist,  482 

Fees:  of  financial  agents,  70;  legal,  219,  568 
Fences,  197 
Fenianism,  474;  identified,  490  n9 


Fenton,  Reuben  Eaton,  219,  220  n2;  identified, 
220  n3 

Fertilizer,  191,  195,  287,  294,  362,  409;  manufac- 
ture of,  439-440 

Fessenden,  William  Pitt:  Graham  on,  74,  383; 
Graham's  correspondence  with,  xi,  74,  79  n2, 
84;  identified,  15-16  nl;  and  Andrew  Johnson, 
16  nl;  letter  from,  17;  letters  to,  15,  26;  on 
reconstruction  committee  methods,  17 

Fetter,  Mr.,  275 

Fetter,  Mrs.,  287 

Fetter,  Manuel,  82,  240;  identified,  82  nl 

Field,  David  Dudley,  68;  identified,  69  n3 

Field,  Stephen  Johnson,  46;  identified,  46-47  n6 

Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  271,  274,  279,  299,  323,  443, 
561 

Fillmore,  Millard,  48,  170,  301,  607;  identified, 
52  n6 

First  National  Bank  (Charlotte),  622 

First  National  Bank  (Lexington,  Ky.),  70 

First  National  Bank  (Norfolk),  131 

Fish,  Hamilton:  Columbia  College  trustee,  491; 
identified,  258  n3;  letters  from,  395-397,  441; 
Peabody  Fund  trustee,  257,  261,  266,  267,  301, 
454;  mentioned,  403,  451 

Fish,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  301,  441,  454,  495,  505 

Fish,  185,  322,  621,  624 

Fisher,  Dr.,  338 

Fisher,  Booth,  and  Co.,  293  nl2 

Fite  (candidate  for  overseer),  243 

Flack,  George,  542 

Fleming,  John  M.,  202;  identified,  203  n7 

Flint's  [Lectures]  on  Milch  Cows  &  Dairy  Farm- 
ing, 195 

Florie.  See  Graham,  Florence  Lane 

Flournoy,  Thomas  Stanhope,  279;  identified, 
280  nl 

Food:  celery,  638;  coffee,  24,  125;  fish,  185,  322, 
621,  624;  flour,  601;  fruit,  360,  362,  555-556; 
meat,  23,  83,  194-195,  199,  258,  294,  368,  376, 
410,  631,  632,  638,  640;  peas,  212;  rice,  125,  489; 
salt,  195,  222;  sugar,  24,  125,  195,  489;  water- 
melon, 195.  See  also  Corn;  Oats;  Wheat 

Foote,  Henry  Stuart:  history  book  by,  68,  96; 
identified,  69  nl,  182  n39;  mentioned,  172 

Force,  Peter,  36;  identified,  38  n5 

Forest  Home  (plantation):  identified,  126  nl; 
plantation  affairs  at,  125,  137-138,  147,  185, 
195,  197,  212,  221-222,  295,  330-331,  336-337, 
367-368,  410,  621-622 

Forney,  Daniel  Munroe,  464;  identified,  467  nl2 

Forney,  J.  A.,  542 

Forney,  John  William,  60,  480;  identified,  61  nl, 
491  nl8 

Fort  Macon,  426,  427,  433 

Fort  Monroe  peace  conference:  correspondence 
concerning,  39-40,  85-86,  86-87  n2,  87  n3,  87 
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n4;  Graham  on,  50,  592,  593;  Graham's  com- 
ments on  commissioners  to,  86-87  n2;  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens's  role  in,  86  nl 

Fortune,  Pink,  542 

Foster,  Lafayette  Sabine,  563;  identified,  564  nl 

Fourteenth  Amendment  (Howard  Amendment): 
act  concerning  violation  of,  577;  Smith  D. 
Atkins  on,  140;  and  congressional  reconstruc- 
tion acts,  283  n  1 ;  disqualification  for  office  by, 
521 ,  575;  Graham  discusses,  223,  358,  479-480, 
565,  593;  provisions  of,  xi,  237  nl;  ratification 
of,  63  n9;  David  L.  Swain's  objections  to,  234- 
237;  Thaddeus  Stevens's  statement  on,  399; 
vote  on,  554-555;  Jonathan  Worth's  message 
concerning,  227,  227  nl;  mentioned,  291,  292, 
519 

Foust,  Isaac  H.,  460,  493;  identified,  461  n3 

Fowle,  Daniel  Gould:  convention  member,  490 
n2;  identified,  72  n4;  political  activities  of, 
376;  resignation  of,  424,  449;  suggested  nomi- 
nation of,  508;  mentioned,  71,  406 

Fox,  Alfred  J.,  6;  identified,  8  n6 

Fox,  C.  J.:  identified,  516  nl;  letter  from,  516 

Fox,  Charles  James,  173,  179,  183  n55,  358,  483; 
identified,  182  n40,  359  n2 

Foy,  James  H.:  identified,  89  nl;  letters  from, 
88-89,  89  n2;  pardon  of,  88-89 

Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.,  91,  134 

Free  Academy  of  New  York,  395 

Freedmen:  contracts  with,  17-18,  19-20,  57;  and 
justice  system,  58, 144-145  n2, 152;  laws  for,  33; 
schools  for,  10,  514,  571  nl.  See  also  Negroes 

Freedmen's  Bureau:  and  contracts,  17,  145  n2; 
corruption  in,  58-59  n4,  133,  134  n5;  and  edu- 
cation, 571  n  1 ;  fine  imposed  by,  1 06;  Grahams 
and,  17,  58,  116,  197,  212;  identified,  11  nl; 
Andrew  Johnson  attempts  to  discredit,  58-59 
n4,  134  n5;  Henry  C.  Lawrence  discusses,  77- 
78;  officers  of,  58-59  n4;  75,  76,  77-78,  134  n5, 
426,  429,  430,  553,  590-591;  political  activities 
of,  533;  Jonathan  Worth's  speech  and,  10,  11; 
mentioned,  21,  41,  398.  See  also  Freedmen's 
Bureau  Bill 

Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill:  passed,  35,  46  nl;  veto 
of,  37  n3,  4.5,  46  nl,  54,  59,  61;  mentioned,  37, 
84 

Freeman,  E.  S.,  340  nl;  letter  from,  338-340 

French,  John  Robert,  545-546;  identified,  546  n2 

Fruit,  fruit  trees,  360,  362,  555-556 

Fuller,  John  H.,  600  nl;  letter  to,  599-600 

Fuller,  Thomas  C,  436  nl  1 

Fullerton,  Joseph  S.,  58  n4,  133;  identified,  134 
n5 

Furman,  Robert  McKnight:  identified,  534  n3; 
letter  from,  534 

Furniture,  573,  576 

Futrell,  Henry  J.,  269  nl 


Gaither,  B.  L.,  413-414  nl 

Gales,  Joseph,  464,  465;  identified,  466  n4 

Gales,  Joseph,  Jr.,  267,  291;  identified,  292  n3 

Gales,  Seaton:  identified,  194  nl;  letter  to,  382- 
389;  publisher,  601;  telegram  from,  193 

Gales  &  Seaton,  267 

Gallatin,  James,  198;  identified,  199  n2 

Galloway,  Abraham  H.,  613;  identified,  614  n3 

Gant  (foreman),  135,  191 

Gant,  Mrs.,  135-136 

Gant,  Jesse,  575,  580;  identified,  576  n7 

Garland,  Augustus  Hill:  identified,  217  nl;  let- 
ters from,  217,  550,  625-626;  letter  to  Alexander 
H.  Stephens  from,  625-629;  speech  sent  to,  543. 
See  also  Ex  parte  Garland 

Garland,  Landon  Cabell,  304;  identified,  306  n3 

Garland,  Rufus  King,  Jr.:  identified,  544  nl;  let- 
ter from,  543 

Gaston,  Alexander,  155,  163;  identified,  156  n23 

Gaston,  William:  address  of,  92-93;  biographical 
sketch  of,  proposed,  117;  debate  of,  464-465; 
family  of,  154-155;  identified,  93  n4;  opinion 
of,  on  land  sale,  297,  297  nl;  quoted,  389; 
David  L.  Swain  on,  149;  mentioned,  161,  165, 
168,  178,229,463,483,536 

Gaston  and  his  Co[n]temporaries,  117 

Gaston  County:  Graham  to  visit,  86;  Joseph 
Graham  on,  556;  invitations  to  speak  in,  535, 
6 1 2;  request  for  Peabody  Fund  aid  for,  339-340 

Gaston  County  Court:  order  of,  195 

Gastonia,  135 

Gates,  Horatio:  autograph  of,  154 

Gates  County,  405 

Gee,  John  H.:  trial  of,  133;  identified,  134  n4 

Gems,  573 

General  Assembly:  acts  of,  152,  293  nl2,  361, 
461-462,  577;  address  of  Republicans  in,  588, 
589  n2;  candidates  for,  207,  210;  and  funds  for 
UNC,  239;  Graham's  election  to  U.S.  Senate 
by,  562-564;  meeting  of,  34 1 ,  342,  343;  proceed- 
ings of,  33,  228,  567,  580,  581 

General  Order  No.  3,  144  n2,  145,  146 

George  (Graham  employee),  249-250 

Georgia:  military  rule  in,  457,  458 

Georgia  Library,  354,  355  nl 

Georgia  v.  Stanton,  286  n5 

Gerrard  (Gerard),  Charles,  297,  297  nl 

Gibsonville,  528 

Gideon  v.  Plummer,  122;  identified,  123  n4 

Gildersleeve,  Mr.,  561 

Gilkey,  John,  526;  identified,  528  n9 

Gillette,  A.  D.,  61;  identified,  62  n5 

Gilliam,  Robert  B.:  Joseph  Graham  on,  366; 
identified,  1 10  n3;  and  Johnston  will  case,  269 
nl;  mentioned,  109,  230 
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Gilmer,  Jeremy  Forbis,  378;  identified,  381  n8 
Gilmer,  John  Adams,  247, 552;  identified,  248  n2 
Glenn  (tenant  farmer?):  crops  of,  294,  409.  See 

also  Glenn,  elder;  Glenn,  younger 
Glenn,  elder,  243-244,  250.  See  also  Glenn 
Glenn,  younger  (tenant  farmer?):  applies  as  farm 
manager,  23,  24  n2,  250;  lease  of,  243-244,  250. 
See  also  Glenn 
Goforth,  Clayton,  542 
Gold,  100,  116,  197;  mines,  57,  90,  231,  254-255, 

331,336,  366,506 
Goldthwaite,  Alfred,  334,  335  n7 
Goldthwaite,   Elizabeth   Isabella  Witherspoon 
(Eliza):  identified,  335  nl;  letter  from,  334-335 
Goldthwaite,  George,  334,  335  n6 
Goldthwaite,  Henry,  334,  335  n5 
Goldthwaite,  Henry  Barnes:  identified,  335  nl 
Goldthwaite,  Joseph  Graham,  334,  335  n4 
Goldthwaite,  Mary  Witherspoon,  334;  identi- 
fied, 335  n8 
Goldthwaite,  Thomas,  6,  334,  506;  identified,  8 

n8,  335  n3 
Goode,  James,  542 

Goodloe,  Daniel  Reaves,  210, 21 1  n6, 503;  identi- 
fied, 210-211  n5 
Goodman,  A.  T.,  640  nl;  letter  from,  640 
Gorgas,  Josiah,  378;  identified,  380-381  n7 
Governor:  Conservative  nomination  for  (1868), 
500,  501,  503-504,  507-508,  511-512,  516-517, 
519-521;  election  for  (1868),  189  nl,  501  nl; 
executive  authority  of,  307-308,  567 
Graham,  Anna.  See  Jackson,  Anna  Morrison 
Graham,  Annie  Bryan,  64;  identified,  65  n8 
Graham,  Augustus  Washington  (Gus):  attends 
reception,  638;  clothing  for,  531-532,  552;  dog 
of,  411;  expenses  of,  82,  451;  identified,  8-9 
nl2;  letters  from,  95-96,  287-288,  364-365;  pre- 
vents theft,  640;  to  send  furniture,  576;  UNC 
student,  364-365,  459,  547;  mentioned,  6,  65, 
143,499,631,  632 
Graham,  Edward  Ennis,  140,  165;  identified,  141 

n2 
Graham,  Elizabeth  Hill  (Bettie,  Sister  Bettie; 
Mrs.  Joseph  Graham):  child  born  to,  640,  641, 
641  nl;  health  of,  556, 631, 634,  637;  identified, 
81  n4;  mentioned,  81,  116,  129,  130,  195,  197, 
231,  255,  322,  323,  332,  333,  367,  375,  552,  638 
Graham,  Elizabeth  W.  (Lizzie),  64,  65  n4 
Graham,  Florence  Lane  (Florie),  505 
Graham,  George  Washington:  clothing  for,  53 1  - 
532;  delivers  money,  137;  expenses  of,  82,  451; 
identified,  9  nl3;  letters  from,  82, 275-276, 41 1, 
411  nl,  531-532,  590,  608,  630-631;  letter  to 
Susan  W.  Graham  from,  459;  medical  student, 
614,  624;  note  of,  412;  UNC  student,  132,  459, 


547;  mentioned,  6,  95,  96,  139,  288,  365,  409, 
552,612,631 

Graham,  Isabella  Davidson  (Mrs.  Joseph  Gra- 
ham; mother  of  William  A.  Graham),  123; 
identified,  123  n5 

Graham,  James  Augustus  (Jimmie):  house  pur- 
chased by,  459-460,  493,  495,  638-639,  641; 
identified,  24  n  1 ;  law  practice  of,  493,  552,  568, 
580,  587,  591,  638;  at  Leepers,  258-259;  letters 
from,  22-24,  65-66,  249-251,  411-412,  459-461, 
493-494,  497-498,  568,  575-576,  579-580,  586- 
587,  590-591,  622-623;  letter  from,  mentioned, 
68;  letter  to  Susan  W.  Graham  from,  258-260; 
licensed,  133;  political  activities  of,  579-580, 
624;  studies  of,  579-580;  mentioned,  254,  283, 
294,  333,  506 

Graham,  John  W.  (Johney;  1852-1862),  64,  65  n4 

Graham,  John  Washington  (Johnie,  Johnnie, 
Johny;  1838-1928):  candidate  for  constitu- 
tional convention,  360,  374,  400;  delivers 
money,  147;  elected  to  N.C.  Senate,  623,  624 
nl,  631;  health  of,  393;  identified,  58  nl;  law 
practice  of,  568;  letters  from,  58,  392-393;  mar- 
riage of,  362,  553  nl;  on  military  government, 
456;  at  political  meeting,  613;  to  receive  money, 
494;  mentioned,  136,  260,  277,  375,  376,  451, 
506,  552,  638,  639 

Graham,  Mrs.  John  W.  See  Graham,  Rebecca 
Bennehan  Cameron  Anderson 

Graham,  Joseph  ( 1 759- 1 836):  biographical  sketch 
of,  solicited,  96,  249,  249  nl ;  identified,  123  n5; 
quoted,  472 

Graham,  Joseph  (Brother  Joe;  1837-1907):  advice 
to,  639;  book  for,  239;  child  born  to,  640,  641, 
641  nl;  considers  medical  partnership,  631, 
632  n2;  considers  moving,  556,  631,  634,  637; 
debt  of,  68,  80-81,  129,  225,  254,  367,  614;  dog 
of,  411;  Graham  visits,  529,  631;  Susan  W. 
Graham  visits,  639,  641;  health  of,  135,  332- 
333;  identified,  18  n3;  letters  from,  80-81,  129- 
130,  224-225,  231,  254-255,  322-323,  331-333, 
365-367,  375,  555-556;  medical  practice  of,  81 
nl,  129-130,  224-225,  231,  255,  323,  332-333, 
365,  366,  375;  note  to  Susan  W.  Graham  from, 
260;  occupations  of,  81  nl;  pictured,  332;  as 
witness,  323;  mentioned,  17,  23,  83,  116,  195, 
212,  243,  258,  294,  359,  362,  410,  506,  547,  552, 
590,  608,  638 

Graham,  Mrs.  Joseph.  See  Graham,  Elizabeth 
Hill 

Graham,  Joseph  Montrose,  64;  identified,  65  n7 

Graham,  Julia  R.  Lane  (Sister  Julia;  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam A.  Graham,  Jr.):  child  born  to,  634,  634 
nl;  health  of,  126,  129;  identified,  10nl9;  letter 
from  Susan  W.  Graham  to,  504-506;  to  visit 
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Virginia,  360,  367;  mentioned,  7,  57,  94,  96, 
212,222,244,506,608,624 
Graham,  Laura  Bryan,  64;  identified,  65  n9 
Graham,  Maria  Hill:  birth  of,  640;  identified, 

641  nl 
Graham,  Mary  Washington:  identified,  64  nl; 

letter  from,  63-64 
Graham,  Montrose,  64;  identified,  65  n9 
Graham,  Rebecca  Bennehan  Cameron  Ander- 
son (Becca;  Mrs.  John  W.  Graham),  392,  393, 

494,  552,  638;  identified,  553  nl 

Graham,  Robert  Davidson:  attends  reception, 
638;  delivers  money,  137;  farmhands  of,  147, 
185;  house  of,  631;  identified,  8  nil;  letters 
from,  91-92,  97-98,  100,  116,  134-136,  137,  190- 
191,  286-287,  362-363,  499-500,  547;  letters 
from  Susan  W.  Graham  to,  mentioned,  553, 
641;  letter  to  Augustus  W.  Graham  from,  men- 
tioned, 288;  sends  photo,  98;  student,  403, 459, 
531,  532,  552;  to  travel  with  Julia  Lane  Gra- 
ham, 376;  mentioned,  6, 57, 83, 95, 96,  195, 21 1 , 
244,  259,  277,  295,  401,  409,  495,  634 

Graham,  Susannah  Sarah  Washington  (Susan 
Washington  Graham,  Mrs.  William  A.  Gra- 
ham, Aunt  Susan;  1816-1890):  advice  of, 
sought,  81;  birthday  of,  504,  506;  expects 
guests,  401;  identified,  7  nl;  invitations  to, 
123,  329,  330;  letter  from  George  W.  Graham 
to,  459;  letter  from  James  A.  Graham  to,  258- 
260;  letters  to,  6-7,  60-61,  68-69,  268,  270,  272, 
300-302,  450-451,  454-455,  529,  552-553,  561, 
631-632,  634,  637-639,  640-641;  letter  to  Julia 
Lane  and  William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  from,  504- 
506;  letters  to  Robert  D.  Graham  from,  men- 
tioned, 553,  641;  note  from  Joseph  Graham  to, 
260;  photo  of,  231;  visits  of,  66,  623,  637-638; 
mentioned,  57,  64,  82,  86,  122,  130,  140,  143, 
148,  155,  230,  252,  255,  260,  287,  318,  333,  334, 
335,  343,  365,  370,  372,  376,  391,  442,  495,  500, 
539,  547,  556,  558,  577,  602,  608,  615,  619 

Graham,  Susan  Washington  (1816-1890).  See 
Graham,  Susannah  Sarah  Washington 

Graham,  Susan  Washington  (Sissy,  Sudie;  1851- 
1909):  guests  of,  337;  identified,  10  n20,  335 
nl4;  invitations  to,  123,  329,  330;  letter  from, 
556-558;  letter  from,  mentioned,  95;  letter  from 
Joseph  Graham  to,  returned,  556;  letter  from 
Robert  D.  Graham  to,  mentioned,  286;  maga- 
zine for,  638;  in  New  York,  450-451,  505,  557; 
pictured,  557;  schooling  of,  10  n20,  443,  451, 

495,  497  nl4,  505,  556-558,  561;  visits  of,  7,  66, 
185;  mentioned,  68,  82,  116,  190,  335,  632,  641 

Graham,  Susan  Washington  (Sue;  1858-1881), 

64;  identified,  65  n9 
Graham,  Susan  Washington  (1868-1897):  birth 

of,  634;  identified,  634  nl 
Graham,  William  (Will)  (servant),  334 


Graham,  William  A.  (Willie;  1854-1865),  64; 
identified,  65  n4 

Graham,  William  A.  (Little  Willie,  Willie;  1865- 
1930),  81,  231;  identified,  81  n5 

Graham,  William  Alexander:  advice  of,  on  can- 
didacy of  William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  373-374; 
advice  of,  on  investment,  132;  advice  of,  de- 
sired, 10-1 1, 307, 310  nl,  353, 452, 512, 521, 640; 
advice  of,  to  Jonathan  Worth,  152-153,  153  nl, 
227,  227  nl,  564-565;  appointments  of,  dis- 
cussed, 27-28,  48-49,  51,  247;  on  attitude  of 
Congress,  59,  60-61,  352,  475-477;  Badger 
memorial  speech  by,  111-112,  113-114,  122, 
123,  131-132,  142-143,  154,  157-158,  160,  161- 
179,  179  nl,  183,  186-187,  190,  198,  200,  201, 
206,  209,  214,  215-216,  217,  229,  256,  263,  369, 
380;  birthday  of,  362,  601;  on  Henry  Clay,  326- 
329;  on  common  schools,  45;  on  congressional 
elections,  223;  on  congressional  reconstruc- 
tion, 282,  469,  471,  473-475,  481-483,  487-489, 
565,  594-599;  Conservative  State  Convention 
speeches  of,  468-489,  489  nl ,  503, 507, 512, 517, 
519,  524,  543,  550,  600  n2;  on  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1868,  372,  373,  382-389,  393- 
394,  402,  536;  on  constitution  proposed  in 
1866,  143;  contribution  of,  to  book,  189,  189 
n2;  correspondence  of,  described,  xii-xiii;  Cov- 
ington and  Lexington  Railroad  bonds  of,  16, 
16  nl,  43-44,  56,  67, 68,  70,  79-80,  101, 102, 138, 
150;  debts  to,  370,  551,  577-578;  during  war, 
xii;  early  memories  of,  123;  on  elections,  382- 
383, 468;  expectations  of,  after  war,  xii;  Edward 
J.  Hale  on,  87-88  n6;  and  Hampton  Roads 
Peace  Conference,  50-51,  86  nl,  86-87  n2,  87 
n3,  592,  593;  on  Benjamin  S.  Hedrick's  nomi- 
nation, 403;  and  High  Shoals  property  litiga- 
tion, 32,  33  nl;  and  Hughes  case,  220  n2;  Illi- 
nois, Republican  on,  124;  influence  of,  on 
Raleigh  Sentinel,  390  n3;  invitations  to,  299, 
301,  325,  329, 330,  555;  invitations  to,  to  speak, 
111-112,  201-202,  204-205,  213,  500-501,  509, 
510  n2,  526,  528,  533,  534,  535,  539,  541-542, 
546,  569,  582,  583-584,  599-600,  600  n2,  603- 
604,  605,  608-609,  610-611,  612-613,  615-616; 
on  Andrew  Johnson,  198,  199  n4, 207, 372, 476, 
488;  and  Johnston  will  case,  136,  224  n6,  261, 
268,  269  nl,  270,  272,  290,  540;  and  land  scrip 
sale,  293  n  12,  342;  leadership  of,  87-88  n6,  149; 
legal  fees  of,  219;  on  legislative  candidates, 
207;  letters  of  introduction  requested  from, 
322,  442,  562;  letters  of  recommendation  re- 
quested from,  324,  336,  619;  on  members  of 
Congress,  207;  memorial  of,  to  U.S.  Senate,  xi, 
562-564,  564  n2;  and  National  Union  Conven- 
tion, 143,  148,  149,  185,  193,  198-199,  200,  206- 
207;  on  Negroes,  29-30,  153,  360,  387-388,  401, 
484-485,  487,  606-607;  on  Negro  suffrage,  xi- 
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xii,  30,  358,  376,  383-387,  393,  401,  469,  473, 
481,  483-487,  489,  517,  593-594;  on  Negro  tes- 
timony, 29-30;  newspaper  articles  by,  340, 616; 
nomination  of,  for  governor,  discussed,  500, 
512;  and  North  Carolina  Railroad  finances, 
635-636;  North  Carolina  Standard  on,  253  n3, 
600  n2;  open  letter  of,  concerning  reconstruc- 
tion committee,  73-78;  open  letter  of,  replying 
to  Richmond  M.  Pearson's  letter  to  Conserva- 
tives, 591-599,  599  nl,  610;  pardon  of,  xi,  1,2 
n2,  14,  61,  68,  143,  149,  193,  199,  207,  242,  244, 
256,  283;  Peabody  Fund  trustee,  261-262,  266, 
274,  282,  291,  300-301,  357-358,  392;  as  Pea- 
body  Fund  trustee,  letters  to,  273  nl,  276,  279, 
304-305,  310-314,  315-316,  317,  318,  319-320, 
323-324,  338-340,  363,  368-369,  374-375,  398, 
412,  441,  513-515,  530,  544-545,  558-559,  566, 
602-603, 641-642;  Richmond  M.  Pearson's  crit- 
icism of,  340,  341  n3;  and  personal  relation- 
ships, xiii;  photos  of,  mentioned,  231,  301;  and 
reconstruction  committee,  xi,  15,  17,26,73-78; 
on  Reconstruction  politics,  68,  263;  referee, 
232,  283;  requested  to  approve  letter,  589; 
requested  to  reply  to  Republican  address,  588; 
requests  order  prohibiting  military  interfer- 
ence in  elections,  461-462;  resolutions  written 
by,  108-109,  109  nl;  on  secession,  xii,  48-49, 
126-127,  388,  477-478,  486,  606;  on  the  South, 
263,  352,  358,  489,  606-607;  speeches  of,  un- 
published, 48,  53  nl2;  Cornelia  P.  Spencer's 
publication  of  wartime  correspondence  of,  39- 
40,  47-50,  53-54,  85-86,  87  n3,  87  n6;  on  states' 
rights,  384,  594-597;  on  students,  132;  on 
David  L.  Swain's  resignation,  351-352;  test 
oath  speech  of,  discussed,  92-93,  148;  and 
UNC,  207,  213,  222,  234  n3,  255,  361-362,  371- 
372,  572  n2;  U.S.  senator-elect,  xi,  14,  15,  26, 
283,  289,  562-564,  564  n2,  565 

Graham,  William  Alexander,  Jr.  (Willie;  1839- 
1923):  candidate  for  constitutional  conven- 
tion, 373-374;  child  born  to,  634,  634  nl;  edu- 
cation of,  493  n2;  and  Freedmen's  Bureau,  197, 
212;  Graham  visits,  529;  Susan  W.  Graham 
visits,  552,  634,  641;  identified,  9  nl5;  letters 
from,  17-18,  56-57,  63,  83,  94-95,  105-106,  125- 
126,  137-139,  147,  185-186,  194-195,  197-198, 
211-213,  221-222,  294-295,  330-331,  336-337, 
367-368,  409-410,  506,  601,  610-611,  620-622; 
letters  from,  mentioned,  553,  639;  letter  from 
Susan  W.  Graham  to,  504-506;  letters  to,  132- 
133,  199-200,  243-244,  282-283,  337-338,  359- 
360,  373-374,  375-377,  400-401,  412-413,  494- 
495,  612-614,  623-624;  money  sent  to,  134;  and 
voter  registration,  620;  mentioned,  6,  7,91,96, 
97,  98,  135,  160,  191,  231,  250,  258,  259,  287, 
329,  333,  362,  365,  411,  493,  547,  608,  631 

Graham,  Mrs.  William  Alexander,  Jr.  See  Gra- 
ham, Julia  R.  Lane 


Graham  (place),  495,  553,  568,  569 

Grainger,  Francis.  See  Granger,  Francis 

Granger,  Miss,  301;  identified,  303  nl6 

Granger  (Grainger),  Francis,  48;  identified,  52 
n9,  303  n  16 

Grant,  P.  W.,  356,  357 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.:  Conservative  influence  on, 
625-629;  Augustus  H.  Garland  discusses,  626- 
627;  letter  to,  concerning  William  Johnson 
case,  414-415,  417-418;  and  removal  of  Edwin 
M.  Stanton,  361  nl;  report  of,  479;  support  for 
election  of,  588  nl,  598,  601;  Peabody  Fund 
trustee,  266,  299,  300,  300  nl,  301,  454;  votes 
for,  622,  623;  mentioned,  146,  348,  391,  414, 
428,  432,  433,  434,  447 

Grant,  Mrs.  Ulysses  S.,  299, 300,  300  n  1, 301, 447, 
454 

Granville  County,  207,  279,  282,  419;  sheriff  of, 
419,421,422 

Granville  County  Court,  360,  419,  516 

Graves,  John  M.:  identified,  562  nl;  letter  from, 
562 

Gray,  E.  M.,  542 

Gray,  Julius  A.,  578;  identified,  579  nl 

Great  Falls  Mill,  633,  633  nl 

Green,  Caleb  B.,  128;  identified,  128  n4 

Greene,  Nathanael:  autograph  of,  154 

Greensboro,  6,  107,  133,  244,  312,  375,  376,  614; 
court  at,  41 1;  invitation  to  speak  at,  528 

Greensboro  Patriot,  589  nl 

Gregory  (Old  Gregory)  (physician?),  129 

Grier  (executor  of  estate),  356,  357 

Grier,  Robert  Cooper,  46;  identified,  46  n5 

Griffin  (Griffith),  R.  H.,  624;  identified,  625  n8 

Griffith,  Jesse:  case  involving  arrest  of,  414,  415- 
419,  446,  447,  448  n2 

Griffith,  R.  H.  See  Griffin,  R.  H. 

Grinnell,  Henry,  205;  identified,  206  n6 

Grissom,  Eugene,  241  n2 

Gristmills,  362,  601,  622,  633 

Gross,  Samuel  David,  System  of  Surgery,  Patho- 
logical, Diagnostic,  Therapeutic  and  Opera- 
tive, 224-225,  238-239 

Grovers  Theatre,  54 

Guilford  County,  415,  569;  Conservative  sup- 
port in,  503;  presidential  election  of  1868  in, 
623 

Guilford  County  Committee:  letter  from,  528 

Guilford  County  Court,  370,  580 

Guilford  field,  287 

Guion,  Isaac,  143;  identified,  143  nl 

Guion's  Hotel,  464 

Guns,  100,  259 

Gus.  See  Graham,  Augustus  Washington 

Gus  [Augustus  Washington  Knox?],  364 

Guthrie,  Col.,  365 

Guthrie,  Hugh  B.,  213,  623,  624  nl;  identified, 
214  n3 
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Guthrie,  William  Anderson,  349;  identified,  350 
n4 


H 


Habeas  corpus,  49,  50,  51  nl,  561,  591,  596 

Hager,  R.  N.,  494;  identified,  496  n3 

Hague,  J.  A.,  542 

Haines,  O.  P.,  399,  399  n2 

Hale,  Edward  Jones:  on  Graham's  leadership, 
87-88  n6;  identified,  273  n6;  letters  from,  566, 
574;  mentioned,  273 

Hall,  Edward  Dudley,  541;  identified,  543  n2 

Hall,  Myers  &  Thomas,  619,  620  n2 

Hall,  W.  Carvell,  620  n2 

Hallowell,  Christopher,  269  nl 

Halls,  301 

Hamden's  Express,  117 

Hamilton,  Maj.:  school  of,  602 

Hamilton,  James,  236;  identified,  238  n4 

Hamilton,  Joseph  Gregoire  de  Roulhac:  quoted, 
571  nl 

Hammond,  William  Alexander,  269  nl,  270; 
identified,  270  nl 

Hampton,  Jos.,  542 

Hampton,  Wade,  III,  210, 343;  identified,  21 1  n7 

Hampton  Roads  Peace  Conference:  correspon- 
dence concerning,  39-40,  85-86,  86-87  n2,  87 
n3,  87  n4;  Graham  on,  50-51,  592,  593;  Gra- 
ham's comments  on  commissioners  to,  86-87 
n2;  Alexander  H.  Stephens's  role  in,  86  nl 

Hancock,  Winfield  Scott,  434;  identified,  438 
n21 

Handbills,  613 

Hanes,  Lewis:  commission  member,  243  n3; 
identified,  241  nl;  letters  from,  241,  245-246, 
264-265 

Harbin,  A.  A.:  identified,  584  nl;  letter  to, 
583-584 

Hardie,  R.  W.,  436  nil 

Hardin  (brother  of  William  Hardin),  498 

Hardin,  Edward  Jones:  identified,  619  nl;  letter 
from,  619 

Hardin,  L.  W.,  498,  498  n2 

Hardin,  William,  498,  498  n2 

Hardy,  Washington  Morrison:  identified,  604- 
G05  nl;  letter  from,  604 

Hare,  Jackson  B.,  405,  406;  identified,  406  nl 

Harlan  (Harland),  James,  142;  identified,  55-56 
n4 

Harnett  County,  428 

Harrell,  James,  433 

Harrill,  Amos,  542 

Harris,  A.  S.,  57;  identified,  57  n3 

Harris,  Ceburn  L.  H.,  241  n2,  349;  identified,  351 
n8 


Harris,  George  Badger:  identified,  220  nl;  letter 
from,  219 

Harris,  Ira,  207;  identified,  208  nl 

Harris,  J.  W.,  542 

Harris,  James  H.,  338,  376;  identified,  338  nl 

Harris,  James  R.,  243 

Harris,  Jos.,  542 

Harris,  Sam,  197 

Harris,  Sandy,  53  nl5 

Harrison  ("Miss  Harrison"),  147 

Harrison,  Dr.  (professor),  630,  631  n5 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  607 

Harrison,  William  Henry:  autograph  of,  354; 
and  George  E.  Badger,  166,  170,  181  n34 

Harriss,  Thomas,  278  nl;  letter  from,  277-278 

Hart,  Joel  Tanner,  326;  identified,  329  n2 

Haskill,  A.  M.,  431 

Haskill,  J.  A.,  431 

Hawfields,  577 

Hawkins  (candidate  for  overseer),  243 

Hawkins,  William,  164;  identified,  180  nl7 

Hawks,  Francis  Lister,  161;  identified,  179-180 
n8 

Hay,  17,360 

Hayes,  John,  494.  See  also  Hays,  John 

Hayes  (Hays),  William  James:  and  Graham  busi- 
ness, 56-57;  identified,  8  n5;  medical  practice 
of,  6;  mentioned,  24,  244,  494 

Hayes  Plantation,  269  nl 

Hayne,  Robert  Y.,  48 

Hays,  John,  553,  553  nlO.  See  also  Hayes,  John 

Hays,  John  W.,  421 

Hays,  William  James.  See  Hayes,  William  James 

Haywood,  Edmund  Burke,  339,  639;  identified, 
340  n2 

Haywood,  Edward  Graham,  427;  identified,  437 
nl3 

Haywood,  John,  117;  identified,  118-1 19  n2 

Haywood,  Sherwood,  177;  identified,  182  n49 

Haywood,  William  Henry,  Jr.,  161,  463;  identi- 
fied, 180  n9 

Haywood  County:  invitation  to  speak  in,  501 

Hazell,  Bennett,  575,  576  n2 

Hazen,  Gideon  M.,  202;  identified,  203  n8 

Headen,  James  Hunter:  identified,  502  nl;  letter 
from,  501-502 

Heath,  Robert  R.,  269  nl 

Heaton,  A.  C,  493  nl;  letter  from,  492-493 

Hedrick,  Benjamin  Sherwood:  on  Graham's 
political  status,  1;  identified,  2-3  n3;  letter  of, 
34,  34  nl;  letter  to  Kemp  P.  Battle  from,  347, 
348-350;  nomination  of,  403;  on  Radical 
Republicans,  348-349;  mentioned,  71, 284, 324 

Heiskell,  Frederick  S.,  202;  identified,  203  n2 

Helper,  Hardie  H.,  503;  identified,  504  nl 

Helper,  Hinton  Rowan,  400;  identified,  402  n4 
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Henderson,  Andrew,  312,  313  n4 

Henderson,  Archibald,  178 

Henderson,  Leonard,  117,  168;  identified,  119n4 

Henderson,  106,  107,  240;  invitation  to  speak  at, 
534 

Henderson  County,  542 

Henry  (farmhand  at  Leepers),  17,  18,23,250,410 

Henry  (Graham  employee  at  Hillsborough),  632 

Henry,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  96;  identified,  96  nl 

Henry,  Patrick,  483 

Henry,  R.  M.,  241  n2 

Henry,  Walter,  429;  identified,  437  nl6 

Henry  J.  Biddle  Memorial  Institute,  514,  515  nl 

Hensen,  E.  B.,  277  nl;  letter  from,  276 

Hepburn,  Andrew  Dousa:  curriculum  commit- 
tee member,  225,  233,  234  n3;  identified,  226 
n2,  519  nl;  pictured,  226;  to  preach  funeral, 
287;  professorship  of,  378,  519,  519  nl 

Herald  of  the  Union.  See  Wilmington  Herald 

Herring  (candidate  for  overseer),  23,  250 

Herrington,  A.  J.,  329,  329  n3 

Hertford  County,  405-406 

Hesperian  Literary  Society,  510  n2 

High  Point:  invitations  to  speak  at,  528,  539; 
presidential  election  of  1868  in,  623 

High  Shoals  Co.,  356 

High  Shoals  Iron  Works,  108  nl,  621  n6 

High  Shoals  property:  controversy  over,  33  nl, 
33  n2,  357  nl;  investment  in,  32-33;  ironworks 
at,  108  nl,  621  n6;  ownership  of,  33,  356-357 

Hill  (candidate  for  constitutional  convention), 
374 

Hill,  Daniel  Harvey:  identified,  9-10  nl8,  132  nl; 
letters  from,  96-97,  131-132,  249;  mentioned, 
6-7 

Hill,  Green,  374 

Hill,  Halbert  Green,  374;  identified,  374  nl 

Hill,  J.  H.,  367 

Hill,  M.,  333 

Hill,  Thomas  Blount:  debt  to,  80,  8 1 ,  1 29;  to  dine 
with  Graham,  510;  identified,  81  n3,  130  n2, 
640  n9;  mentioned,  411,  634,  637,  639,  640 

Hill,  Mrs.  Thomas  Blount,  333,  640 

Hillsborough,  12,  67,  92,  98,  127,  134,  197,  198, 
233, 254, 265,  287,  296,  333,  505, 532, 631;  may- 
ors of,  580,  580  n3;  Charles  Phillips  on,  570; 
plantation  affairs  at,  65-66,  94-95,  199,  268, 
401, 494-495,  614, 632,  634, 637-638,  640;  presi- 
dential election  of  1868  in,  632 

Hillsborough  Military  Academy,  262,  320,  570, 
603,  603  n2 

Hillsborough  Recorder:  announcement  in,  127, 
128;  Graham's  letters  in,  29-30,  30  nl,  535-538, 
538  nl 

Hinton,  Charles  Lewis,  345,  515;  identified,  347 
n4 

Hinton,  E.  W.,  290  nl;  letter  from,  290 


"Historical  Sketch  of  the  Chremurg  Valley 
354-355,  355  nl 

History  of  the  Reign  of  James  II,  179,  183  n55 

Hocking,  William,  331,  336 

Hodge,  William  Henry,  510;  identified,  511  n4 

Hoffler,  Thomas  L.,  405 

Hoffman,  John  Thompson,  301;  identified,  302 
n5 

Hogan,  John,  287;  identified,  288  nl 

Hogan,  John  R.,  400;  identified,  401  n2 

Hoke,  John  Franklin,  494,  610;  identified,  497 
nil 

Holden,  William  Woods:  appointment  of,  as 
minister  to  San  Salvador,  141  n7;  campaign 
sheet  opposing,  504  n  1 ;  and  Thomas  L.  Cling- 
man,  25;  Conservative  opposition  to,  242-243 
n3, 245, 292, 348-349, 350,  376, 498, 520, 560;  on 
Conservatives,  253  n3,  490  n2,  498;  correspon- 
dence with,  concerning  pardon,  88-89;  editor- 
ship of,  13  n2;  election  of,  189  nl,  501  nl;and 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  140;  and  Graham's 
pardon,  xi,  242;  identified,  3-4  n7;  and  Loyal 
Leagues,  585;  officials  appointed  by,  554,  575, 
590,  591;  pardon  of,  349;  William  E.  Pell  on 
motives  of,  71;  quoted  on  confiscation,  377  n3; 
and  railroads,  578;  reconstruction  plan  of,  24 1 , 
241  n2;  mentioned,  1,  12,  42,  42  n2,  155,  187, 
280,  318,  439,  494,  546,  574,  577,  581,  621.  See 
also  North  Carolina  Standard 

Holden  Record,  504  nl 

Holden-Stevens  bill,  241  n2,  252 

Holderby,  John:  identified,  29  nl;  letter  from, 
28;  letter  to,  29-30 

Holt,  Dr.,  207,  208  n6 

Holt,  E.  M.,  400,  401  nl 

Holt,  Edwin  Michael,  401  nl 

Holt,  Joseph  S.,  580  n4 

Holt,  Mrs.  Joseph  S.,  580 

Holt,  Michael  W.,  401  nl 

Holt,  Pleasant  Allen:  identified,  208  n6 

Holt,  William  Rainey:  identified,  208  n6 

Hopkins,  Arthur  Francis,  291;  identified,  292  n6 

Hopkins,  Samuel,  298 

Horner,  James  Hunter,  378;  identified,  380  n3 

Horner  School,  377-378,  380  n3 

House  of  Commons.  See  General  Assembly 

House  of  Representatives,  N.C.  See  General 
Assembly 

House  of  Representatives,  U.S.  See  Congress 

Hovy  (Hovey),  A.  E.,  356 

Howard,  57,  57  n7 

Howard,  Jacob  Merritt:  identified,  85  nl;  letter 
from,  84-85;  mentioned,  235 

Howard,  Oliver  Otis,  58-59  n4 

Howard  Amendment.  See  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment 

Howell's,  97 
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Hoyle,  A.,  356,  357 

Hoyle,  Caleb,  366 

Hubbard,  Fordyce  Mitchell:  curriculum  com- 
mittee member,  225,  233,  234  n3;  identified, 
226  nl;  letter  from,  491-492;  professor,  364, 519 
nl;  requests  recommendation,  491-492 

Hubbs,  Ethelbert,  431 

Hughes,  Samuel  W.,  494;  identified,  496  n5 

Hughes,  William  H.:  case  involving,  219,  220 
n2,  253,  253-254  nl,  256,  586,  596,  613;  identi- 
fied, 220  n2 

Humphrey,  Lott  W.,  89;  identified,  89  n3 

Hunnicutt  (Hunnycutt),  James  W.,  280;  identi- 
fied, 281  n5 

Hunt,  James,  542 

Hunter,  Mr.  (employer),  250 

Hunter,  Racing  Harry,  297  n2 

Hunter,  Mrs.  Racing  Harry,  297 

Hunter,  Robert  Mercer  Taliaferro:  identified, 
281-282  n8;  letter  from,  381;  in  Hampton 
Roads  Peace  Conference,  86-87  n2,  282  n8; 
mentioned,  280 

Hunting,  259 

Husted,  Maj.  (board  member),  246 

Husted,  Hiram  W.,  1 12,  1 14,  183;  identified,  1 12 
n4 

Hutchison,  Eben  Nye:  identified,  440  nl;  letter 
from,  439-440 

Hyde,  Edward,  490  n3 

Hyde  County,  102 


Illinois,  226,  260 

Impeachment:  of  Andrew  Johnson,  37  n2, 37  n3, 
253  n2,  256,  361  nl,  476,  499,  524-525,  525  nl, 
525  n2,  525  n4,  552 

Impressment,  50 

Indianapolis,  213 

Ingleside  (Engleside)  (plantation):  Joseph  Gra- 
ham considers  leaving,  631,  634;  plantation 
affairs  at,  80-81,  129,  224,  231,  322-323,  331- 
333,  365-366,  555-556 

Insanity,  223,  224  n6,  225-226,  233,  269  nl,  366 

Insurance:  on  cotton,  191,  200;  life,  532-533 

Interior,  Department  of  the,  142 

Investments,  132,  138,  499,  568,  575,  579,  633 

Iredell,  James,  472;  identified,  490  n4 

Ireland,  474 

Iron  (place),  139.  See  also  Sharon 

Iron,  184.  See  also  Ironworks 

Ironclad  oath  (test  oath):  Calvin  J.  Cowles  and, 
349-350;  Illinois  Republican  on,  124;  National 
Union  Convention  and,  149,  207;  Thaddeus 
Stevens's  use  of,  252  nl;  David  L.  Swain  on, 
235,  236;  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and,  28,  37,  46, 
68,  217  nl,  248,  248  nl,  252,  629,  630  n5;  Jona- 


than Worth  and,  447,  458;  mentioned,  424, 

471.  See  also  Test  oaths 
Ironworks,  106  n2,  108  nl,  413  nl,  620,  621  n4, 

621  n6 
Isaac  (Graham  employee?),  147 
Ives,  Dr.  (physician?),  529,  529  n4 


J 


Jackson  (Graham  employee),  634,  639 

Jackson,  A.  G.,  202,  203  n4 

Jackson,  Andrew:  George  E.  Badger  and,  169, 
181  n33;  1 832  proclamation  of,  48, 5 1  n4;  men- 
tioned, 148,  479 

Jackson,  Anna  Morrison  (Anna  Graham;  Mrs. 
Thomas  J.  "Stonewall"  Jackson),  6,  197,  495, 
529;  identified,  9  nl7,  198  nl 

Jackson,  Julia,  529;  identified,  529  n3 

Jackson,  Thomas  J.  "Stonewall,"  277 

Jake  (Negro),  212 

Jamaica,  485 

Jane  (Negro),  83 

Jeff  (Negro),  138 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  148 

Jenkins,  Charles  Jones,  284,  458;  identified,  285 
n3 

Jenkins,  David  A.,  241  n2 

Jenkins,  Lewis,  580,  580  n2,  580  n3 

Jesse  (Negro),  138,  212 

Jeter,  Jeremiah  Bell,  624;  identified,  624-625  n3 

Jim  (former  slave  at'  Leepers),  250,  25 1 ,  294,  375- 
376,  410,  601 

Jim  (Graham  employee  at  Hillsborough),  66, 
401,495,634 

Jimmie.  See  Graham,  James  Augustus 

Jno.  G.  Williams  &  Co.,  460 

Joe  (former  slave),  334 

John  (former  slave),  58,  66,  250 

John,  Joseph  Reid:  identified,  642  nl;  letter 
from,  641-642 

Johnie,  Johnnie.  See  Graham,  John  Washington 

Johnson  (Johnston),  Andrew:  to  attend  com- 
mencement, 329,  330;  book  on,  330,  330  n2; 
and  Edward  R.  S.  Canby,  449;  declaration  of 
civilian  authority  by,  145  n2,  154  nl;  James  E. 
English  endorsed  by,  84,  84  nl;  and  Freed- 
men's  Bureau,  58  n4,  133,  134  n5;  Graham 
discusses,  198,  199  n4,  207,  372,  476,  488;  Gra- 
ham's meetings  with,  68,  454;  and  Graham's 
pardon,  68,  149,  193,  244;  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
and,  627;  William  W.  Holden  nominated  by, 
141  n7;  impeachment  of,  37  n2,  37  n3,  253  n2, 
361  nl,  476,  524-525,  525  nl,  525  n2,  525  n4, 
552;  letter  from  Jonathan  Worth  to,  414-434, 
435  nl;  letter  to,  461-462;  and  William  G. 
Moore,  448  n3;  North  Carolina  Standard  on, 
71;  paper  on  powers  of,  209  n8;  and  pardons, 
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14,  61,  70  n6,  89,  436  nil;  Benjamin  F.  Perry 
on,  148;  Radical  Republicans  and,  37  n2,  37 
n3,  54;  and  removal  of  state  officials,  453; 
revokes  Sickles's  order,  244  nl;  Wyndham 
Robertson  on,  196;  safety  of,  213;  speeches  of, 
36,  216;  Edwin  M.  Stanton's  removal  by,  360, 
361  nl;  suit  of  Mississippi  against,  284,  285- 
286  n5,  3 10  n  1 ;  support  for,  54;  David  L.  Swain 
on,  148,  291;  Zebulon  B.  Vance  and,  12-13; 
vetoes  by,  45,  46  nl,  59,  86,  88  n8;  to  visit 
Raleigh,  325;  and  Jonathan  Worth,  153-154, 
154  nl,  192, 284, 446-447;  mentioned,  13  n4, 27, 
69,  150,  236,  237  nl,  242,  243  n3,  256,  265,  282, 
283  nl,  341  n5, 405, 451, 452.  See  also  Presiden- 
tial reconstruction 

Johnson,  Herschel  Vespasian:  identified,  99-100 
nl;  letters  from,  98-99,  216 

Johnson,  Jacob:  monument  to,  325 

Johnson,  L.  W.:  letter  to,  238-239 

Johnson,  Reverdy  G.:  on  Graham's  pardon,  207; 
identified,  21-22  nl,  183  n50;  letter  from  David 
L.  Swain  to,  148,  149-150;  speech  of,  21;  tele- 
gram from,  248;  and  Jonathan  Worth,  284, 
452;  mentioned,  178,  236,  445 

Johnson,  Samuel,  474;  identified,  490  n6 

Johnson,  T.:  letter  to,  238-239 

Johnson,  Thomas  Carter:  identified,  306  nl;  let- 
ter from,  304-305 

Johnson,  William:  and  Jesse  Griffith  case,  414, 
415-419,446 

Johnson  C.  Smith  Theological  Seminary,  515  nl 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  514,  515  nl 

Johnston,  Andrew.  See  Johnson,  Andrew 

Johnston,  Gabriel:  identified,  540  nl;  letter 
from,  540 

Johnston,  James  Cathcart:  disputed  will  of,  269 
nl;  identified,  269  nl.  See  also  Johnston  will 
case 

Johnston,  James  Cathcart,  Jr.,  269  nl 

Johnston,  James  Franklin,  106;  identified,  106 
nl 

Johnston,  Joseph  Eggleston,  416,  629;  identi- 
fied, 435  n4 

Johnston,  Sidney  X.,  126;  identified,  126  n2 

Johnston,  William:  identified,  24  n5;  letters 
from,  369-370,  637;  mentioned,  24,  302 

Johnston,  Mrs.  William  (Ann  Eliza  Graham 
Johnston),  6;  identified,  8  n3 

Johnston  County,  623 

Johnston's  lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  & 
Geology,  195 

Johnston  will  case:  explained,  269  nl;  Graham's 
involvement  in,  136, 224  n6, 261 ,  268, 270,  272, 
290,  540;  mentioned,  239 

Johny.  See  Graham,  John  Washington 

Joiner,  John,  464;  identified,  466  n8 


Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction:  editorial 
comment  on,  73;  Graham  on,  15,  26,  74-75, 
123, 479;  testimony  before,  17,  76-77, 84-85, 86; 
mentioned,  xi,  16  nl,  93,  93  n5,  235,  245,  554 

Jones,  Alexander  Hamilton,  207,  245;  identified, 
208  n2 

Jones,  Allen,  154,  360 

Jones,  Asa,  229,  230  n2 

Jones,  Cadwallader,  Jr.:  identified,  136  nl;  letter 
from,  136 

Jones,  Calvin,  164;  identified,  180  n  18 

Jones,  E.  P.,  184,  185  n3 

Jones,  Edmund:  deed  of  land  from,  298;  identi- 
fied, 299  nl 

Jones,  Halcot,  334,  335,  335  n2 

Jones,  Dr.  J.,  542 

Jones,  Johnston  B.,  631;  identified,  632 

Jones,  John  Thompson,  265;  identified,  266  n4 

Jones,  W.  L.,  542 

Jones,  Willie,  483 

Jones  County:  officials  of,  431-432,  438  n20,  446 

Judiciary  Committee,  37 

Jurors,  376,  423-424,  446 

Justice:  proposed  proclamation  concerning, 
152-153,  153  nl 

Justices  of  the  peace.  See  Magistrates 

Justice  system.  See  Civil  authority;  Courts;  Mil- 
itary authority 


K 


Keever,  Mr.  (prospective  tenant),  211,  212 
Keiley,  Anthony  M.,  157;  identified,  157  nl 
Kelley  (Kelly),  William  Darrah,  400;  identified, 

401-402  n3 
Kellogg,  Henry  G.,  184,  185  n3 
Kelly,   William   Darrah.   See   Kelley,   William 

Darrah 
Kennedy,  17  n3.  See  also  Carlisle  &  Kennedy 
Kent,  James:  Commentaries  on  American  Law 

by,  374;  quoted,  594 
Kentucky,  16,  60,  61,  291,  523.  See  also  Coving- 
ton, Ky. 
Kerr,  J.  A.:  engaged  as  plantation  manager,  22- 

24,  24  n2,  259,  631-632;  evaluated,  294,  359; 

letters  from,  329-330,  611,  614;  manager  at 

Leepers,  322,  365,  367,  375,  400,  409,  410,  411, 

413,  608,  620,  622,  623-624 
Kerr,  John,  109;  identified,  110  n2 
Kerr,  Washington  Caruthers,  343,  519,  570,  630; 

identified,  344  n4,  519  nl 
Ketchum,  Hiram  (Ketchum,  Hiram,  Jr.),  204, 

205;  identified,  204  nl 
Kidds  (merchant),  367 
Kilpatrick,  M.  H.,  542 
Kilpatrick,  Wyriott  ("Worry"),  229,  230  n5 
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Kimberly,  John,  133,  519  nl;  identified,  134  n6 
King,  Joseph  H.,  494;  identified,  496  n3 
King,  William  Rufus  Devane,  291,  464;  identi- 
fied, 292-293  n7 
Kinkead,  William  B.:  financial  agent,  16,  17  n4, 

43-44,  56,  67,  70,  79-80,  101,  102,  138 
Kinkead  &  Carlisle:  financial  agents,  16,  17  n4, 

43-44,  67,  70,  79-80,  101,  102;  letter  to,  56 
Kinsey,  J.  R.,  431 
Kinston,  66,  68 
Kirkland,  Mr.,  333 
Kirkland,  Alexander:  identified,  318  nl;  letter 

from,  318 
Kirkland,  John,  552,  553  n4 
Kittrell's  Springs,  213 

Kittrell's  Springs  Female  College,  546,  546  nl 
[Knox,  Augustus  Washington]  (Gus),  364 
Knox,  David  (farmhand),  250 
Knox,   Elizabeth   Heritage  Washington   (Aunt 

Eliza,  Sister  Eliza),  64,  360,  364,  365,  367,  372; 

identified,  65  n6 
Knox,  Henry,  301,  505;  identified,  303  nlO 
Knox,  Samuel  B.,  250 
Knoxville,  Tenn.:  invitation  to  speak  at,  201- 

202,213 
Kollock,  Sarah,  450,  451,  452  nl,  495,  638  n3 
Koone,  Mat.,  542 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  527  n6,  535  nl,  576  nlO 


Laborers:  contracts  with,  17-18,  19-20,  57,  250, 
376,  410;  dispute  with,  337;  evaluated,  63,  83, 
135,  137,  323,  601,  639;  pay  for,  57,  194,  195, 
212,  250,  495,  632;  problems  with,  125,  191, 
199,  330;  and  squad  system,  21 1,  410,  413 

Lacy  (Lacey),  Drury:  identified,  293  nl4;  letters 
of,  mentioned,  292,  296,  297 

Lacy,  William  S.,  408;  identified,  408-409  nl 

Lady's  Book,  638 

Lafayette,  Marquis  de:  autograph  of,  154 

Laflin,  Byron,  464;  identified,  466  n6 

LaGrange  College,  368 

Lamb,  William:  merchant,  91 ,  94, 95, 97, 98,  100, 
134,  135,  137,  190-191,  286;  identified,  136  n2; 
quoted,  91 

Lambert,  Mr.:  case  involving,  416 

Land  (proposer  on  land  scrip),  343 

Lander,  Samuel:  identified,  545  nl;  letter  from, 
544-545 

Lander,  William,  544;  identified,  545  n3 

Land  grant  act.  See  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act 

Land  scrip.  See  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act 

Land  We  Love:  Graham's  contribution  to,  soli- 
cited, 96-97,  131-132,  249,  249  nl;  Daniel  H. 
Hill  and,  10  nl8,  132  nl;  identified,  97  n2 

Lane,  William  K.,  89;  identified,  90  n4 


Lash,  Israel  George,  507,  512,  519;  identified,  509 
n3 

Lassiter,  Robert  W.,  567;  identified,  567  nl 

Last  Ninety  Days  of  the  War  in  North  Carolina, 
The:  errors  in,  223;  Graham's  letters  in,  85-86, 
87  n3;  identified,  40  nl;  printing  of,  233,  519; 
mentioned,  242 

Latimer  Brown  &  Co.,  553 

Latimer  v.  Poteat,  122,  168;  identified,  123  n2 

Latta,  Bill,  66 

Lawrence,  Charles  Brush,  75 

Lawrence,  Henry  C:  characterized,  77;  identi- 
fied, 79  n4;  letter  of,  75-76,  77-78 

Laws,  George,  283;  identified,  283  n3 

Lawson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  288,  289  n7 

Lawsons,  294 

Lea  (burglar),  416 

Leach,  Gen.,  587 

Leach,  James  Madison:  commission  member, 
243  n3;  identified,  371  nl;  letter  from,  370-371; 
nomination  of,  suggested,  512;  mentioned, 
507,  508  nl,  541 

Leach,  James  Thomas,  241  n2,  507;  identified, 
508  nl 

Leach,  Martin  Washington:  identified,  539  nl; 
letter  from,  539 

Leak,  John  W.,  633;  identified,  633  n2 

Leak,  Walter  F.:  business  of,  633,  633  nl;  identi- 
fied, 151  nl;  letters  from,  151,  633 

Leases,  243-244,  250 

Leathers,  William,  129 

Le  Cante,  Mr.  (bond  seller),  150,  151  nl 

Ledbetter,  R.  O.,  542 

Lee,  Robert  E.:  biographical  note  on,  51  n2; 
college  of,  378;  influence  of,  on  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  626,  628-629;  correspondence  of,  with 
William  S.  Rosecrans,  589,  606-607;  testifies, 
47-48;  mentioned,  86 

Leech,  James  Madison.  See  Leach,  James  Madi- 
son 

Leepers  (Leeper,  Leper,  Lepers)  (plantation): 
Graham  visits,  86,  631;  identified,  9  nl4; 
income  from,  552;  manager  sought  for,  22-24, 
24  n2,  221,  243,  250-251,  254,  259;  plantation 
affairs  at,  17-18,  23,  56-57,  97,  137,  138-139, 
160,  185,  194-195,  199,  249-250,  251,  258-259, 
283,  294-295,  329-330,  359,  375-376,  409-410, 
413,  494-495,  590,  611,  631-632;  mentioned,  6, 
7,231,287,333,601,622 

Legislative  districts,  465 

Leidtke,  Frederick  William.  See  Liedtke,  Freder- 
ick William 

Lenoir  County,  438  n20 

Leper,  Lepers.  See  Leepers 

Lesesne  (Lesane),  Henry  D.,  369;  identified,  370 
nl 

Leslie,  Alexander:  autograph  of,  154 
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Letter  books,  governors',  1,  5  nl3 

Lewis,  Mrs.,  459 

Lewis,  G.  F.:  identified,  343  n2;  and  land  scrip 
sale,  291,293  n  12,  296,  342 

Lexington,  Va.,  378 

Lieber,  Francis,  1;  identified,  5  nl2 

Liedtke  (Leidtke),  Frederick  William,  553,  590- 
591;  identified,  591  nl 

Life  and  Times  of  Andrew  Johnson,  330  n2 

Lincoln,  Abraham:  and  abolition,  592-593;  and 
Hampton  Roads  Peace  Conference,  86-87  n2, 
592;  mentioned,  48,  103,  104,  173,  174,  477 

Lincoln,  Benjamin:  autograph  of,  154 

Lincoln  County,  86.  See  also  Earhart;  Forest 
Home 

Lincoln's  birthday,  37 

Lincolnton,  63,  83,  138,  139,  186,  197,  367,  401, 
590,  621;  invitation  to  speak  at,  535 

Lindsay,  Jeduthun  Harper,  312;  identified,  313 
n8 

Literary  Board,  45,  102,  246-247 

Literary  Fund,  40,  41 

Littlefield,  Milton  Smith:  financial  scandal  in- 
volving, 373  n3;  identified,  546  nl;  and  Loyal 
Leagues,  585;  and  North  Carolina  Standard, 
585,  585  n2;  political  activities  of,  545-546,  585 

Little  Willie.  See  Graham,  William  A.  (1865- 
1930) 

Liverpool,  94,  97,  200,  295;  cotton  market  in,  91, 
98,  100,  131,  134,  135,  286,  287,  317 

Lizzy  (relative),  360 

Logan,  Albert  G.,  526;  identified,  527  n5 

Logan,  George  W.,  241  n2 

Logan,  John  Alexander,  318;  identified,  319  n4 

Lollar,  Lewis,  542 

London, 191 

London  Quarterly,  148 

Long,  C.  L.,  530,  530  nl 

Long,  Margaret  L.,  530  nl;  letter  from,  530 

Louisville,  Ky.:  invitation  of,  replied  to,  326-329 

Louisville  Committee:  letter  to,  326-329 

Love,  William  Carter,  464,  467  n  13 

Lowe  (eligible  voter),  613 

Loyal  Leagues,  468-469,  585 

Loy's  Shop,  587 

Luther  v.  Borden,  143;  identified,  143  n2 

Lynch,  Mr.,  212 

Lynch,  E.  M.,  542 

Lyner's  meadow,  83 

Lyons,  James,  279;  identified,  280  n3 


M 


McAden,  Rufus  Yancey:  house  of,  for  sale,  459- 
460,  493,  495;  identified,  461  nl;  nomination 
of,  suggested,  512;  speaker,  575;  mentioned, 
511 


Macalester,  Charles:  identified,  273  n3;  Peabody 

Fund  trustee,  266,  272-273 
McArdle  case.  See  McCardle  case 
Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington,  384,  457 
McCallie  (brother  of  Eliza  W.  Goldthwaite),  334 
McCardle  (McArdle)  case,  69  n3,  452, 530, 53 1  nl 
McClure,  Hannah,  155 
McClure,  William:  identified,  1 56  n22;  letters  of, 

154-155 
McCorkle,  James  Marshall:  identified,  616  nl; 

letter  from,  615-616 
McDaniel,  James:  identified,  315  nl;  letter  from, 

314 
McDougald,  622 
McDowell,  J.  L.,  542 
McDowell  County:  invitation  to  Conservatives 

in,  542 
McGehee,  Montford:  identified,   115  nl;  letter 

from,  114-115;  sends  information  on  George 

E.  Badger,  122,  142 
MacGregor,  Mrs.,  301,  303  nl3 
Machpelah   (Macpelah)   Presbyterian   Church: 

identified,  8  n7;  pictured,  7;  mentioned,  6 
Mcllvaine  (Mclvaine),  Charles  Pettit:  identified, 

455  n2;  Peabody  Fund  trustee,  412,  454 
McKay,  James  Iver,  291;  identified,  293  n9 
McKinney,  J.  H.,  542 
McKinney,  Thomas,  542 
McLean,  Dr.  (medical  consultant),  332 
Maclean  (McLean),  John  Davidson:  employer, 

339,  340;  and  Graham  plantation  affairs,  22, 

23,  24  n3,  620;  identified,  24  n3;  mentioned, 

244,  631 
McLean,  Logan:  candidate  for  overseer,  23,  251 
McLean,  Sol.,  409 
McLean,  W.  R.,  250,  251 
Maclean  (McLean),  William,  312;  identified,  313 

n3 
McMurray  (sheriff  candidate),  575,  576  n9,  580 
Macon,  Nathaniel,  464,  483,  536;  identified,  466 

n3 
Macon  County:  invitation  to  speak  in,  501 
Macpelah.  See  Machpelah 
McPheeters,  William,  345;  identified,  347  n5 
McPherson,  Mr.,  569,  569  n3 
McRae,  Duncan  G.:  case  involving,  425-428,  436 

nil,  446 
MacRae,  James  C,  436  nil 
Madison,  James,  482 
Magistrates:    of   Alamance    County,    575-576; 

appointment  of,  590-591;  of  Jones  County, 

431,438n20 
Mail,  138,  139,  295,  296 

Mallett  (Mallette),  William  Peter,  287;  identi- 
fied, 288  n3 
Managers,  plantation:  authority  of,  376;  salary 

of,  22-23,  243,  631-632;  sought  for  Leepers, 
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22-24,  24  n2,  221,  243,  250-251,  254,  259.  See 
also  Barnett;  Kerr,  J.  A.;  Reel,  Spaight  M.; 
Roberson;  Wallace,  A.  M. 

Mangum,  Willie  Person:  autograph  of,  354; 
identified,  179  n7;  mentioned,  161,  172 

Manly,  Charles:  committee  member,  112,  114, 
183,  345;  convention  member,  490  n2;  identi- 
fied, 1 12  nl;  letter  from,  361-362;  UNC  trustee, 
290,  292  n2 

Manly,  Matthias  Evans:  convention  member, 
490  n2;  identified,  274-275  nl ;  letter  from,  274; 
pictured,  275;  mentioned,  360,  444,  494 

Mansfield,  Sir  James,  166;  identified,  181  n27 

Marion,  Francis:  autograph  of,  154 

Marlborough,  John  Churchill,  Duke  of,  473 

Marler,  John  G.:  identified,  609  nl;  letter  from, 
608-609 

Marshall,  John:  George  E.  Badger  and,  122,  123 
n2;  identified,  123  nl;  quoted,  168,  472;  men- 
tioned, 169,  171,  173,  178,  473,  474,  488 

Martin,  Francois-Xavier,  1;  identified,  5  nl3 

Martin,  William  H.,519nl 

Martin,  William  Joseph:  committee  member, 
225,  233,  234  n3,  240;  identified,  224  n2;  pic- 
tured, 226;  professor,  222;  resignation  of,  342, 
343 

Martin  County,  317,  545 

Marvin,  William,  247;  identified,  247-248  nl 

Mary  (Negro),  375-376 

Maryland:  money  from,  for  relief  of  South,  492, 
502 

Mason,  Mr.,  443 

Mason,  Dave,  409 

Mason,  James  Murray,  86,  280;  identified,  88  n9 

Mason,  Samuel  G.,  624;  identified,  625  n7 

Masons,  244 

Mass  meetings.  See  Political  meetings 

Maupin,  Socrates,  630;  identified,  631  n2 

Maury,  Matthew  Fontaine,  378;  identified,  380 
n6 

May,  Daniel,  542 

Maynard,  Horace,  124;  identified,  124-125  n2 

Meade,  George  Gordon,  453;  identified,  454  n3 

Meat,  83,  194-195,  199,  368,  410;  attempted  theft 
of,  640;  bacon,  376;  beef,  23,  258;  pork,  631, 
632,  638;  sale  of,  to  employees,  294 

Mebane,  Giles:  identified,  230-231  n9;  letter 
from,  577;  mentioned,  230,  576 

Mebaneville:  invitation  to  speak  at,  610 

Mecklenburg  County,  86 

Medical  problems:  apoplexy,  6,  13,  287;  bad 
tooth,  500;  bilious  remittent  fever,  365;  broken 
arm,  332;  cataract,  224;  cold,  242;  congestive 
chill,  332;  cough,  81;  croup,  224;  diarrhea,  342; 
dropsy,  81;  "effects  of  eating  raw  cabbage," 
287;  frostbite,  493;  gangrene,  333;  mental  ill- 
ness, 223, 224  n6, 225-226, 233, 269  n  1 ,  338, 366; 


nephritis,  240;  nervous  attack,  126;  neuralgia, 
441;  paralysis,  108;  poisoning,  135;  rheumatic 
heart  disease,  529;  scarlet  fever,  505;  smallpox, 
82;  sore  foot,  259;  typhoid  fever,  64,  366,  375 

Medicine:  Joseph  Graham's  practice  of,  18  n3,  81 
nl,  129-130,  224-225,  231,  255,  323,  332-333, 
365,  375;  lectures  on,  191;  practitioners  of, 
comments  on,  129-130,  147;  schools  of,  403, 
442,  630;  study  of,  403,  608,  630;  treatments  of, 
6,240 

Melton,  L.  F.,  542 

Memminger  (Memmenger),  Christopher  Gusta- 
vus,  440;  identified,  440  n2 

Memorials:  of  Graham,  concerning  Senate  seat, 
562-564,  564  n2;  concerning  UNC,  252,  291 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  106 

Mendenhall,  Cyrus  Pegg,  184;  identified,  185  n2 

Mendenhall,  Nereus,  246,  528;  identified,  247  nl 

Merrimon,  Augustus  Summerfield:  commission 
member,  243  n3;  convention  member,  490  n2; 
identified,  239  nl;  letters  from,  449,  500-501, 
507;  nomination  of,  discussed,  508,  511,  512, 
517,  519,  520;  resignation  of,  342,  343  n3,  424; 
and  Carney  Spears  case,  429,  430;  mentioned, 
239,  265,  269  nl 

Merrimon,  Emory  H.:  identified,  605  n4;  letter 
from,  604 

Metropolitan  (Brown's)  Hotel,  69 

Mike  (Graham  employee),  459,  494 

Miles,  Nelson  Appleton,  426;  identified,  437  n  12 

Military  authority:  Graham  protests  interfer- 
ence in  elections  by,  461-462,  487;  interference 
with  civil  authority  by,  58,  411;  McCardlecase 
challenging,  452,  531  nl;  order  concerning, 
144,  144-145  n2,  145, 146;  letter  from  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  to  Jonathan  Worth  concerning,  192; 
and  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  531  nl;  Jonathan 
Worth's  actions  under,  457,  458;  letters  from 
Jonathan  Worth  to  Andrew  Johnson  concern- 
ing, 153-154,  154  nl,  414-434.  See  also  Civil 
authority 

Military  bill  (General  Assembly),  567 

Military  reconstruction.  See  Congressional  re- 
construction 

Military  reconstruction  acts.  See  Congressional 
reconstruction  acts 

Miller,  Dr.  (medical  associate),  631 

Miller,  Charles  F.,  329,  329  n3 

Miller,  J.  A.,  542 

Miller,  K.  B.,  542 

Miller,  Samuel  Freeman,  46;  identified,  47  nlO 

Miller,  William  H.,  538;  identified,  538-539  n2 

Miller,  Willis  Lewis:  identified,  515  nl;  letter 
from,  513-515 

Milligan,  L.  P.:  case  involving,  69  n3 

Mills,  Uzza:  pardon  of,  89 

Mills:  bought,  61 1;  cotton,  633,  633  nl;  of  Wil- 
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liam  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  185,  195,  197,  212,  222, 
295, 601, 620, 622;  gristmills,  362, 601 ,  622, 633; 
sawmills,  83,  138,  147,  185,  195,  197,  212,  222, 
295,  323,  362,  367,  621 

Milton  (farmhand),  250,  410 

Miner,  Julia,  23-34,  258 

Mining,  mineral  lands,  106,  184,  185  n3;  gold, 
57,  90,  231,  254-255,  331,  336,  366,  506 

Minor,  John  D.,  428 

Mississippi  injunction  case.  See  Mississippi  v. 
Johnson 

Mississippi  River,  142 

Mississippi  v.  Johnson,  284,  285-286  n5,  310  nl, 
629,  630  n6 

Missouri,  292 

Missouri  Compromise,  172,  198 

Mitchell,  Americas  Columbus,  240;  identified, 
240  nl 

Mitchell,  Anderson,  372;  identified,  372  nl 

Mitchell,  Elisha,  295;  identified,  296  nl 

Mitchell,  Margaret,  155;  identified,  156  n26 

Mitchell  &  Co.,  367 

Mobile,  Ala.,  334-335 

Mocksville:  invitation  to  speak  at,  declined, 
583-585 

Money:  Confederate,  129,  218;  to  Augustus  W. 
Graham,  287,  364;  to  George  W.  Graham,  275; 
to  James  A.  Graham,  493, 497, 568, 575, 579;  to 
Joseph  Graham,  322,  331,  365;  to  Robert  D. 
Graham,  1 37;  to  Susannah  Sarah  Washington 
Graham,  552;  to  Susan  W.  Graham,  556-557; 
to  William  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  125,  132,  137,  147, 
331,  337,  367,  376;  for  tax  on  Leepers,  329; 
mentioned,  116,  129,  620.  See  also  Currency; 
Investments 

Montgomery  County,  428 

Montrose  (plantation):  identified,  191  nl;  leased, 
403;  plantation  affairs  at,  116,  135-136,  191, 
286-287 

Moody  field,  211,601 

Moore,  Bartholomew  Figures:  and  constitution 
proposed  in  1866, 1 15-116,  1 16  nl,  208,  209  n8; 
identified,  43  n3;  paper  of,  on  legality  of  con- 
stitutional convention,  209  n8;  UNC  commit- 
tee member,  353,  354  nl;  and  UNC  debt,  42; 
mentioned,  127 

Moore,  Benjamin  F.,  269  nl 

Moore,  Charles,  576 

Moore,  Dillinger,  138 

Moore,  John  A.,  244,  575;  identified,  244  n2 

Moore,  John  Wheeler,  136,  540;  identified,  136 
n2 

Moore,  William  G.,  447;  identified,  448  n3 

Moore  County,  184,  428 

Mordecai  (Mordicai),  George  W.:  Graham  stays 
at  house  of,  494,  639;  identified,  70  n5;  pardon 
of,  69,  70  n6;  plantations  of,  199 


Mordecai,  Mrs.  George  W.,  639 

Mordecai,  Mildred,  639 

Mordecai,  Moses,  165;  identified,  180  n21 

Mordicai,  George  W.  See  Mordecai,  George  W. 

Morehead,  John  Lindsay:  and  cotton  market,  94, 
134;  identified,  95  n3;  letter  from,  232;  and 
railroad  administration,  578-579;  mentioned, 
312 

Morehead,  John  Motley:  case  involving  admin- 
istrators of,  232,  283;  death  of,  207;  identified, 
208-209  nl,  232  nl;  school  of,  312,  313  n6 

Morning  Chronicle.  See  Washington  Chronicle 

Morrill,  Justin  Smith,  5  nl4 

Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  (1862):  aid  to  UNC 
from,  15  n3,  222,  239,  240,  255,  262,  293  nl2, 
346,  361-362,  379;  applications  of,  15  n3,  239, 
240,  255,  293  nl2;  General  Assembly  receives 
land  grant  under,  59,  60,  68;  identified,  5  nl4; 
provisions  of,  2,  14, 209, 239,  255,  293  nl2;  sale 
of  land  scrip  from,  291,  293  nl2,  295-296,  342, 
343,  343  n2;  value  of  land  scrip  from,  15  n3, 
209-210,  210  n2,  293  n  12,  342 

Morris,  J.  B.,  542 

Morrison,  Alfred  James:  identified,  391  nl;  letter 
from,  390-391 

Morrison,  Joseph  Graham:  identified,  539-540 
nl;  letter  from,  539 

Morrison,  Mary  Graham  (Mrs.  Robert  Hall 
Morrison):  identified,  224  n5;  pictured,  223; 
mentioned,  223,  233 

Morrison,  Robert  Hall  ( 1 798- 1 889),  6;  identified, 
9nl6 

Morrison,  Robert  Hall  (1843-1922),  139;  identi- 
fied, 140  n2 

Morrissey,  John,  230;  identified,  230  n7 

Morton,  H.  H.,  568,  569  nl 

Moses  (Negro),  63,  138,  197,  212 

Mount  Tirza  Forge,  106  n2 

Muhlenberg  (Muhlenburg),  Frederick  Augustus 
Conrad,  36;  identified,  38  n7 

Mulkey,  William,  321 

Murdock,  A.  C,  580  n3 

Murfree,  William  Hardy,  464;  identified,  467  n  14 

Murkland,  Sidney  Smith,  514,  515  nl;  identified, 
515  n3 

Murphey,  Archibald  De  Bow,  161,  440-441;  iden- 
tified, 179  n4 

Murray  (sheriff),  575 

Murray,  Albert,  575,  580;  identified,  576  n5 

Myers,  James  E.,  620  n2 

Myers,  R.  L.,  102 

Myers,  Whitaker,  433 


N 


N.C.  Publishing  Company,  321 

Nash,  Frederick:  biographical  sketch  of,   117; 
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identified,  1 19  n5;  mentioned,  161,  444,  452  nl 

Nash,  Henry  Kollock,  616;  identified,  617  n3 

Nash,  Maria,  452nl,638n3 

Nash,  Sallie,  452  n  1,638  n3 

Nash-Kollock  School  for  Girls,  337,  452  nl,  497 
n  14,  638;  identified,  638  n3 

Nashville  (N.C.):  school  at,  272,  273 

Nashville,  Tenn.:  land  in,  donated  to  UNC,  297 

National  Bank,  11,  100,  117,620 

National  Bank  of  Covington,  102 

National  Intelligencer:  article  for,  498-499;  edi- 
torial comment  in,  73;  Graham  on,  372,  495; 
Joseph  Graham  receives,  254;  letter  in,  73-78, 
79;  letter  of  Henry  C.  Lawrence  in,  77-78;  letter 
sent  to,  402;  William  E.  Pell  on,  71,  158;  reac- 
tion of,  to  speech  of  Jonathan  Worth,  21; 
speech  solicited  for,  524 

National  Park  Bank,  70,  131 

National  Union  Convention  (Philadelphia  Con- 
vention): Thomas  S.  Ashe  on,  188;  Graham 
and,  143,  148,  149,  185,  193,  198-199,  200,  206- 
207;  identified,  143  n4;  William  E.  Pell  on, 
158;  political  meeting  concerning,  201-202, 
204;  William  L.  Sharkey  on,  193;  David  L. 
Swain  on,  154,  209;  mentioned,  197,  216 

National  Union  Party:  invitations  to  speak  at 
political  meetings  of,  201-202,  204-205,  213 

Neal  (Negro),  106 

Neathery,  John  B.,  200;  identified,  201  nl 

Ned  (farmhand),  57,  410 

Negroes:  arming  of,  574,  581 ,  585;  assaulted,  106; 
as  county  officials,  575-576;  crimes  by,  2 1 ,  632; 
editorial  concerning  welfare  of,  585,  585-586 
n2;  education  of,  10,  513-515,  515  nl,  571-572 
nl;  former  slaves,  discussed,  6,  64,  295,  334, 
335;  Graham  on,  29-30,  153,  360,  387-388,  401, 
484-485,  487,  606-607;  Benjamin  S.  Hedrick 
on,  349;  as  jurors,  376,  423-424;  William  E. 
Pell  on,  407-408;  political  activities  of,  331, 
363,  400,  579,  591,  609,  613,  620,  623;  and  rail- 
road, 578;  religions  of,  220-221;  seek  employ- 
ment, 578;  as  servants,  506;  speeches  to,  338, 
406,  587;  and  speech  of  Jonathan  Worth,  11; 
weddings  of,  331,  362.  See  also  Freedmen; 
Laborers 
Negro  suffrage:  bill  concerning,  35;  Graham  on, 
xi-xii,  30,  358,  376,  383-387,  393,  401,  469,  473, 
481,  483-487,  489,  517,  593-594;  Illinois  Re- 
publican on,  124;  William  E.  Pell  on,  408; 
required  by  Congress,  37,  283  nl;  David  L. 
Swain  on,  463-464;  votes  on,  in  North,  400; 
Jonathan  Worth  on,  519;  mentioned,  230,  282, 
518,  560.  See  also  Fourteenth  Amendment 
Negro  testimony,  10,  28,  29-30,  33,  35,  93,  152 
Nelson,  Samuel,  46,  475,  596,  598;  identified,  46 

n2 
Nesbit,  Mr.  (bond  seller),  150,  151  n2 


New  Bern  (Newbern),  63,  82,  103,  155,  246 
New  Hampshire,  291 
New  Jersey,  400,  555 
Newlin's,  586 

Newspapers,  139,  197,  333,  495.  See  also  Ashe- 
ville  Citizen;  Charlotte  Democrat;  Cincinnati 
Daily  Gazette;  Columbia  (S.C.)  Phoenix; 
Greensboro  Patriot;  Hillsborough  Recorder; 
National  Intelligencer;  New  York  Express; 
New  York  Herald;  New  York  Observer;  New 
York  Times;  New  York  Tribune;  Norfolk 
Journal;  North  Carolina  Standard;  Petersburg 
(Va.)  Express;  Petersburg  (Va.) Index;  Raleigh 
Register;  Raleigh  Sentinel;  Rutherfordton 
Vindicator;  St.  Joseph's  (Mo.)  Morning 
Herald;  Salisbury  Watchman;  Union  Regis- 
ter; Washington  Chronicle;  Washington  Re- 
public; Wilmington  Herald;  Wilmington 
Journal;  Wilmington  Post;  Winston  Sentinel 
New  York  (city),  54,  107,  117,  138,  191,  198,200, 
219,  220  n2,  257,  271,  274,  279,  282,  291,  319, 
321 ,  322,  323,  364,  395,  555,  577;  cotton  market 
at,  91,  98,  131,  134-135,  287,  359,  365;  Graham 
in,  300-302,  443,  450,  561;  Susan  W.  Graham 
in,  450-451,  505,  556-558,  561;  invitation  to 
speak  at,  204-205,  213 
New  York  (state):  elections  in,  370,  623;  suffrage 

in,  386,  400,  485 
New  York  Code,  581 
New  York  Express,  495,  497  nl3 
New  York  Herald,  140,  154,  213,  402 
New  York  Observer,  92 
New  York  Times,  25,  140,  158,  159  nl,  233,  237 

nl 
New  York  Tribune,  25,  71 
Niagara  Falls,  561 
Nicholson,  Emma,  337 
Nims,  Col.  (neighbor  of  Joseph  Graham),  362, 

365,  366 
Nixon  (Graham  employee),  362 
Nixons,  610 

"No  Education  Complete  if  it  Neglects  the  Mor- 
als, Manners,  and  Affections,"  189  n2 
No-Joque,  400,  402  n4 

Norfolk,  94,  97,  98,  106,  107,  137,  191,  200,  286; 
cotton  market  at,  134-135;  interest  of,  in  rail- 
road, 362-363 
Norfolk  Journal,  362-363 
North  American  Land  Co.,  102 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College  for  the  Colored  Race,  15  n3 
North  Carolina  Code,  127,  295,  418,  462,  616 
North  Carolina  Petroleum  and  Mining  Com- 
pany, 184,  185  n3 
"North  Carolina  Plan,"  266  n3 
North  Carolina  Railroad:  bonds  of,  129,  365, 
555,  575,  635-637;  case  involving,  232,  283; 
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expansion  of,  106-108;  finances  of,  439,  439  n  1 , 
635-637;  stockholders'  meeting  of,  154;  sched- 
ule of,  360;  mentioned,  355,  356  nl 

North  Carolina  Standard  (Raleigh):  in  Ala- 
mance County,  498;  on  confiscation,  241  n2, 
377  n3;  on  Conservative  convention,  490  n2, 
493;  editorials  in,  252,  253  n3,  256,  504  n  1,  585, 
585-586  n2,  613,  614-615  n6;  on  Graham,  253 
n3,  600  n2;  William  W.  Holden's  use  of,  13  n2; 
identified,  3-4  n7;  on  Andrew  Johnson,  71; 
ownership  of,  585,  585  n2;  Richmond  M.  Pear- 
son's letter  in,  588  nl;  William  E.  Pell  and,  72 
nl;  John  Pool's  letter  in,  318,  319  nl;  on  repu- 
diation, 133;  on  David  L.  Swain,  252,  253  n3; 
and  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  12 

Northern  Bank  of  Kentucky,  101,  102 

Norwood,  John  Wall,  616;  identified,  617  n2 

Nullification,  48,  51  n3,  475,  606 

Nurses,  81,331 


() 


Oakwood  Cemetery,  639  n4 

Oaths:  of  office,  424;  for  pardon,  88;  for  voter 
registration,  537-538.  See  also  Ironclad  oath; 
Test  oaths 

Oats,  65,  254,  409;  crops  of,  147,  160,294,360,577 

Odd  Fellows'  Seminary,  368 

Ohio,  198,  200,  372,  376,  393,  400,  485,  555;  suf- 
frage in,  386 

Ohio  River,  107,  150 

Oil,  184,  185  n3 

Olcott,  Theodore:  identified,  33  nl;  letter  from, 
32-33 

Olin,  Stephen,  304;  identified,  306  n2 

Olin  College,  336 

Oliver  (purchaser),  624 

Onslow  County,  88,  89 

Opera,  300 

Orange  County:  land  in,  deeded  to  UNC,  297, 
298;  Graham  on  situation  in,  358;  Benjamin  S. 
Hedrick  nominated  in,  403;  Samuel  F.  Phil- 
lips on,  128;  presidential  election  of  1868  in, 
623,  624 

Orange  County  Court,  123,  282,  580 

Orr,  James  Lawrence:  identified,  53  nl4;  letter 
from,  355;  political  opposition  to,  210,  21 1  n8; 
possible  influence  of,  on  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  626, 
628-629;  mentioned,  50,  265,  343 

Osborne  (Osborn),  James  Walker:  and  High 
Shoals  property,  356,  357;  identified,  8  nlO; 
letters  from,  554-555,  566-567,  580-581,  603- 
604;  letter  from  William  P.  Bynum  to,  356-357; 
pictured,  603;  mentioned,  6,  541 

Outlaw,  Wyatt,  575;  identified,  576  nlO 

Overby,  J.  J.,  376;  identified,  377  n5 


Overseers.  See  Managers,  plantation 
Owens:  case  involving,  366 
Oxford  (N.C.),  214 


Packard,  William,  542 

Page,  Mrs.  (hostess),  272 

Page,  Erasmus  F.,  444;  identified,  445  n2 

Page,  Rufus  H.,  443;  identified,  445  nl 

Paint  Rock  Branch  (of  Western  North  Carolina 
Railroad),  107 

Palmer,  John  McAuley,  260;  identified,  260  nl 

Palmer,  W.  J.,  544,  545  n2 

Pardons:  of  Calvin  J.  Cowles,  349-350;  of  George 
Davis,  61;  of  William  T.  Dortch,  61;  of  James 
H.  Foy,  88-89;  of  Graham,  1,  2  n2,  14,  61,  68, 
143,  149,  193,  199,  207,  242,  244,  256,  283;  of 
William  J.  Hawkins,  70  n6;  of  William  W. 
Holden,  349;  of  Lott  W.  Humphrey,  89;  of 
Uzza  Mills,  89;  of  George  W.  Mordecai,  70  n6; 
of  Richmond  M.  Pearson,  application  for, 
341-342  n5;  presidential  right  to  grant,  248  nl, 
252  nl;  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  199,  207; 
transmitted,  25;  of  Josiah  Turner,  Jr.,  61;  of 
Zebulon  B.  Vance,  155;  of  Abraham  W.  Vena- 
ble,  207 

Parepa-Rosa,  Euphrosyne,  300;  identified,  302 
n2 

Parker,  Edward  S.:  identified,  569  nl;  letter  from, 
569 

Parker,  Joel,  208,  598;  identified,  209  n9 

Parrish,  E.  C,  580  n3 

Parsons,  Lewis  Eliphalet,  247,  284,  501-502; 
identified,  193  nl 

Paschal  &  Morris,  195 

Pasquotank  County:  invitation  to  speak  in,  605 

Patterson,  George,  569;  identified,  569  n2 

Patton,  Montraville:  identified,  534  nl;  letter 
from,  533 

Peabody,  George:  benefaction  of,  256-257,  258 
n2;  described  by  Graham,  300;  identified,  258 
n2;  invitation  from,  299,  301;  invited  to  Chapel 
Hill,  262;  to  meet  with  trustees,  271,  274,  282; 
pictured,  299;  and  trustees'  expenses,  412; 
mentioned,  261,  264,  323.  See  also  Peabody 
Education  Fund 

Peabody  Education  Fund:  applications  of,  in 
N.C.,  271,  279,  290-291,  301,  319-320,  522-524; 
assets  of,  258  n2,  266-267;  establishment  of, 
256-257,  266-267,  268;  Graham  to  distribute 
funds  from,  615;  incorporation  of,  323;  letter 
concerning,  mentioned,  297;  misuse  of  funds 
from,  247  n2;  photo  of  trustees  of,  301;  purpose 
of,  257,  266;  requests  for  aid  from,  272-273,  273 
nl,  276,  279,  304-305,  310-314,  315-316,  317, 
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318,  326,  338-340,  357-358,  363,  368-369,  398, 
513-515,  530,  544-545,  566,  602-603,  615,  641- 
642;  secretary  of,  320  nl;  trustees  of,  261,  264, 
266,  267;  trustees  of,  expenses  of,  412;  trustees 
of,  meetings  of,  257,  271,  274,  279,  282,  300- 
301, 323-324, 412, 441,  451, 454, 561;  Calvin  H. 
Wiley  and,  374-375,  392,  522-524 

Peace  commission.  See  Hampton  Roads  Peace 
Conference 

Peace  Democrats,  124  nl 

Peace  plan,  103-104,  104  n2,  126 

Peaches,  362 

Pearce,  James  Alfred,  172;  identified,  182  n38 

Pearson,  Richmond  Mumford:  application  for 
pardon  of,  341-342  n5;  appointment  of,  27; 
William  H.  Battle's  reply  to  letter  of,  613,  614 
n2;  criticism  of  Graham  by,  340,  341  n3;  Gra- 
ham on,  591-592;  Graham's  critique  of  letter 
of,  591-599,  599  nl,  610;  identified,  28  nl,  341 
n2;  letter  of,  on  Confederate  cause,  341,341  n4; 
letter  of,  to  Conservatives,  586,  587,  588  nl, 
591-599,  599  nl,  602,  610;  nomination  of,  512, 
512  n3;  opinion  of,  concerning  Hughes  case, 
253,  254  nl,  256;  William  E.  Pell  on,  340-341; 
mentioned,  31,  444,  604,  609 

Peas,  212 

Pell,  William  Edward:  Graham's  influence  on, 
390  n3;  Benjamin  S.  Hedrick  on,  348;  identi- 
fied, 71-72  nl;  letters  from,  71,  158-159,  186- 
187,  253,  340-341,  407-408,  511-512,  520-521; 
letter  to,  382-389;  publishes  Badger  memorial 
speech,  186,  198;  on  South,  407-408;  men- 
tioned, 199,  201,  245,  601.  See  also  Raleigh 
Sentinel 

Pell  and  Gales,  507,  601 

Pennsylvania,  107,  184,  198,  200,  291,  370,  372, 
376,  393;  suffrage  in,  386,  485 

Perquimans  County:  citizens  of,  432-434 

Perry,  Benjamin  Franklin:  correspondence  of, 
with  Charles  W.  Woodward,  234,  237  nl;  on 
future,  343;  identified,  148-149  nl;  letters  from 
David  L.  Swain  to,  233,  234  nl,  234-237,  237 
n  1 ,  253  n3,  256;  letter  to  Jonathan  Worth  from, 
148;  mentioned,  207,252 

Person  County,  552,  623 

Person  County  Bar:  resolutions  of,  108-109,  109 
nl 

Person  County  Court,  403 

Pescud,  P.  F.:  identified,  533  nl;  letter  from, 
532-533 

Petersburg,  Va.,  107,  157,  157  n2 

Petersburg  (Va.)  Express,  399 

Petersburg  (Va.)  Index,  157 

Petigru  (Pettigrew),  James  Louis,  235;  identi- 
fied, 238  n3 

Peto,  Sir  Samuel  Morton,  107;  identified,  108  n2 

Petroleum,  184,  185  n3 


Pettigrew,  James  Louis.  See  Petigru,  James 
Louis 

Peyton,  John  Lewis,  553;  identified,  553  n6 

Peyton,  John  Randolph,  553 

Phebe,  139 

Philadelphia,  143,  148,  149,  158,  195,  199,  200, 
206,  224,  301,  443,  451,  514;  Graham  in,  196 

Philadelphia  Convention.  See  National  Union 
Convention 

Philanthropic  Society,  96 

Phillips  (deputy  marshal),  419 

Phillips,  Charles:  committee  member,  213,  222, 
225;  considers  moving  to  Hillsborough,  570; 
identified,  214  n2;  letters  from,  240,  570-571; 
letter  from  Drury  Lacy  to,  mentioned,  296, 
297;  pictured,  570;  professorship  of,  289  n6, 
364,  379;  role  of,  in  UNC  reorganization,  572 
n2;  to  write  memorial,  233;  mentioned,  288  n2, 
324 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Charles,  240 

Phillips,  D.  D.,  129 

Phillips,  Daniel,  360,  361  n3 

Phillips,  James:  death  of,  287,  296;  funeral  for, 
295;  identified,  288  n2;  pictured,  288;  profes- 
sorship of,  288,  289  n6,  295 

Phillips,  Samuel:  case  involving  arrest  of,  425- 
428,  436  nil 

Phillips,  Samuel  Field:  and  Henderson  Cooper 
case,  422;  curriculum  committee  member,  361; 
denies  remark,  31;  identified,  31-32  nl;  and 
Johnston  will  case,  269  nl;  and  legislative 
candidacy,  127-128;  letters  from,  30-31,  115- 
1 16,  127-128;  plansof,  128;  speech  of,  93;  men- 
tioned, 92,  186,  225,  233,  288  n2 

Phillips,  Wendell,  318;  identified,  319  n2 

Photographs,  231,  301,  354,  633 

Pickens,  Israel,  464;  identified,  467  nl5 

Pierce,  Franklin,  170 

Pierpont,  Francis  Harrison:  identified,  5  nl5; 
message  of,  2;  policy  recommended  by,  279- 
280;  Jonathan  Worth  meets  with,  279,  284; 
mentioned,  419 

Pinkney  (Pinckney),  William,  166,  171;  identi- 
fied, 181  n26,  181-182  n36 

Pitt,  William.  See  Chatham,  earl  of 

Plantations.  See  Earhart;  Easters;  Estes;  Forest 
Home;  Hillsborough,  plantation  affairs  at; 
Ingleside;  Leepers;  Montrose;  Ray's 

Planter's  Bank:  bonds  of,  267 

Plows,  83,  213 

Plymouth  (N.C.),  433 

Political  meetings:  590,  601 ;  invitations  to  speak 
at,  201-202,  204-205,  213,  526,  528,  533,  534, 
535,  539,  541-542,  569,  582,  583-584,  599-600, 
600  n2, 605, 608-609,  610-611,612-613, 615-616 

Polk,  Marshall  Tate,  510;  identified,  511  n2 

Polk,  Mary,  177;  identified,  182  n48 
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Polk,  Thomas:  autograph  of,  154 

Polk,  William,  177;  identified,  182  n48 

Polk  County:  invitation  to  Conservatives  in,  542 

Poll  tax,  139 

Pool,  John:  identified,  38  n8;  letter  from  David 
M.  Carter  to,  404  nl;  letter  of,  in  North  Caro- 
lina Standard,  318,  319  nl;  political  activities 
of,  133,  242  n3,  581,  604;  and  reconstruction 
bill,  241  n2;  on  Southern  representation  in 
Congress,  36;  mentioned,  71,  140,  376,  377  nl 

Pool,  Solomon,  547;  identified,  547  n2 

Pool,  Stephen  D.,  246;  identified,  247  n2 

Pope,  John,  453;  identified,  453  n2 

Porter,  William  H.,  428;  identified,  437  nl4 

Portraits,  573 

Powell,  R.  J.:  identified,  5  nlO;  and  pardons,  25, 
207;  as  state  agent,  1,  21,  25;  mentioned,  42  n2 

Powers,  Thomas:  case  involving,  425-428,  436 
nil 

Pratt  (killer),  432 

Pratt,  Henry  Barrington,  632,  634;  identified, 
632  n6 

Pratt,  William,  338 

Presbyterians,  513-515,  515  nl 

Presidential  reconstruction:  constitutionality  of, 
587,  594,  596;  Graham  on,  478-479,  594,  596; 
mentioned,  xi,  2  n2,  159  nl.  See  also  Johnson, 
Andrew 

Preston  (suspect),  57,  57  n4 

Pridgen,  Timothy  Fletcher:  identified,  314  nl; 
letter  from,  313-314 

"Prince  of  Carpetbaggers,"  546  nl 

Princess  Anne,  Md.:  money  from,  for  relief  of 
South,  492,  502 

Princeton  College,  200,  493,  493  n2 

Prisoners  of  war,  238 

Pritchard,  Thomas  Henderson,  624,  632,  634; 
identified,  625  n5 

Prospect  Hill:  invitation  to  speak  at,  599 

Provisional  government,  21 

Prussia,  442 

Public  Record  Office,  38-39  nl2 

Public  schools  (common  schools):  attendance  at, 
41;  Samuel  S.  Ashley  and,  571-572  nl;  funding 
for,  40-41,  271,  319-320,  522;  Graham  on,  45; 
Negroes  and,  10,  571-572  nl;  Peabody  Fund 
and,  271,  319,  320,  522-524;  teachers  in,  41; 
Calvin  H.  Wiley's  plans  for,  40-42,  45,  522 

Pungo  Lake,  391 


Quakers,  503 


Radical  Convention  (Constitutional  Convention 
of  1868?),  501 


Radicalism:  Graham  on,  153,  400 

Radical  reconstruction.  See  Congressional  recon- 
struction 

Radical  Republicans,  Radicals.  See  Republi- 
cans, Radical 

Railroads:  bills  concerning,  520;  cotton  shipped 
by,  97-98;  expansion  of,  106-108;  travel  by,  12, 
360,  511,  580.  See  also  Atlantic  and  North 
Carolina  Railroad;  Catawissa  Railroad;  Cen- 
tral Railroad;  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina 
Railroad;  Covington  and  Lexington  Railroad; 
Erie  Railroad;  North  Carolina  Railroad; 
Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad;  South  Carolina 
Railroad;  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad; 
Western  Railroad;  Wilmington  and  Weldon 
Railroad 

Rainer,  Kenneth.  See  Rayner,  Kenneth 

Raleigh,  1,  30,  45,  75,  86,  92,  93,  108,  113,  117, 
126,  127,  128,  133,  148,  154,  159,  210,  213,  226, 
233,  245,  252,  255,  282,  286,  291,  329,  333,  338, 
342,  375,  441,  444,  451,  453,  501,  508,  517,  532, 
570,  571,  639;  Badger  memorial  speech  at,  161; 
baseball  game  at,  364-365;  commissioners  of, 
567;  Conservative  meetings  at,  382,  580;  court 
martial  at,  427,  436  nil;  currency  values  at, 
33 1 ,  337;  federal  court  at,  634,  638;  Mrs.  David 
L.  Swain  moves  to,  639,  639  n4 

Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad,  107,  108,  363 

Raleigh  Register,  444 

Raleigh  Sentinel:  article  "North  Carolina"  in, 
159,  159  n3;  Badger  memorial  speech  in,  186- 
187;  William  H.  Battle's  reply  to  Richmond 
M.  Pearson's  letter  in,  613,  614  n2;  book  adver- 
tisement in,  444;  Francis  P.  Blair's  letter  in, 
586;  David  M.  Carter's  letter  in,  404  nl;  edito- 
rial articles  in,  79  nl,  340,  341  nl;  Graham's 
influence  on,  390  n3;  Graham's  letters  in,  79 
nl,  113-114,  114  nl,  329  nl,  390  nl,  393-394, 
394  nl,  402,  583-584,  584  n2,  591-599,  599  nl; 
Graham's  speeches  in,  512,  550;  Benjamin  S. 
Hedrick  on  methods  of,  348;  William  W. 
Holden  quoted  on  confiscation  in,  377  n3; 
letter  concerning  UNC  professors  in,  519  nl; 
notice  of  conservative  convention  in,  443; 
Richmond  M.  Pearson's  opinion  in,  253;  Wil- 
liam E.  Pell  and,  72  nl;  Benjamin  F.  Perry's 
letter  in,  237  nl;  resolutions  on  death  of 
George  E.  Badger  in,  108-109,  109nl;Thomas 
Ruffin's  letter  in,  187  n4;  subscriptions  to,  71, 
333,  601,  639;  David  L.  Swain's  letters  in,  234 
nl,  252,  253  n3;  telegram  concerning  state 
agent  in,  21;  Josiah  Turner,  Jr.,  and,  62  n4, 
639;  mentioned,  400,  497,  587 

Ramsay,  James  Graham:  identified,  550  nl;  let- 
ter from,  547-549 

Randleman  (candidate  for  overseer),  259 

Randolph,  John,  465;  identified,  467  nl9 

Randolph  County,  569 
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Randolph  Macon  College,  304-305 

Rankin,  Mr.  (creditor),  81  n2;  Joseph  Graham's 
debt  to,  80-81,  129,  225,  254,  367,  614 

Rankin,  Samuel,  Jr.,  528,  528  n2 

Ratification  (of  constitutional  amendments): 
president's  role  in,  35-36 

Ray,  Mrs.,  639 

Ray,  Henry  Milton,  498;  identified,  498  n3 

Raymond  (Reymond),  Henry  Jarvis,  158,  205, 
233;  identified,  159  nl 

Rayner  (Rainer),  Kenneth,  103,  330,  330  n2; 
identified,  104-105  n3 

Ray's  (plantation),  632,  634;  identified,  632  n5 

Reade,  Edwin  Godwin,  109,  444,  512,  513  n4; 
identified,  110  n4 

Real  estate:  James  A.  Graham  discusses,  459-460, 
493;  investment  in,  568;  mountain,  106,  108; 
northern  investment  in  southern,  32-33, 90, 90 
n  1 ,  33 1 ,  443;  prices,  33 1 ,  459-460, 632,  633,  638, 
641;  sale  of,  89,  331,  500,  518 

Rebellion,  597-598 

Reconstruction  acts.  See  Congressional  recon- 
struction acts 

Reconstruction  bill  (Dec.  13,  1866),  241  n2 

Reconstruction  committee.  See  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Reconstruction 

Reconstruction  plan,  265 

Red  Strings,  363,  367 

Reel,  Spaight  M.:  gold  mining  of,  506;  identi- 
fied, 63  nl;  money  for,  137, 282, 506;  overseer  at 
Earhart,  83,  91,  92,  94,  95,  97,  98,  139,  147, 
2 1 1  -2 1 2;  to  pay  tax,  63;  resists  moving  to  Leep- 
ers,  221;  mentioned,  601 

Reel,  Mrs.  Spaight  M.,  221 

Reese,  William  Miller,  227;  identified,  227-228 
nl 

Rehobeth  forge,  621  n4 

Reinhardt,  Franklin  M.,  621  n4 

Reinhardt's  (Reinhart)  Furnace,  620,  621  n4 

Rencher,  Abraham,  501;  identified,  502  n2 

Republican  National  Convention  (1868),  552 

Republicans:  address  of,  in  General  Assembly, 
588,  589  n2;  black,  188;  conservative,  373;  Wil- 
liam W.  Holden  elected  by,  4  n7.  See  also 
Republicans,  Radical 

Republicans,  Radical:  acts  of,  passed  in  Con- 
gress, 46  nl;  in  Alamance  County,  498,  575, 
587,  591;  arguments  of,  used  in  campaign,  586- 
587,  588  nl;  in  Arkansas,  543;  in  Buncombe 
County,  533;  and  congressional  reconstruc- 
tion, 283  nl;  Conservative  affiliation  with, 
609;  former  Graham  supporters  as,  569;  Gra- 
ham on,  376,  494;  Benjamin  S.  Hedrick  on, 
348-349;  National  Union  party  invitation  dis- 
cussing, 201;  Benjamin  F.  Perry  on  objectives 


of,  237  nl;  William  L.  Sharkey  on,  54,  193; 
Josiah  Turner,  Jr.,  on,  245;  in  Virginia,  510- 
511;  John  D.  Whitford  on,  551,  578 

Republics,  483-484,  486 

Repudiation,  128,  133,  151,  158-159,  186,  261, 
462;  Graham  on,  207,  478 

Requisition:  in  Hughes  case,  219 

Resolutions:  accepting  land  grant  for  agricultur- 
al and  mechanical  college,  59,  60;  to  adjourn 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1865-1866,  186, 
187  n2;  affirming  loyalty  of  N.C.,  1;  appro- 
priating funds  for  UNC,  33;  on  Badger  me- 
morial speech,  111-112;  on  death  of  George  E. 
Badger,  108-109,  109  nl;  Graham  transmits, 
33,  34  n2;  recommending  Zebulon  B.  Vance 
for  pardon,  1;  refusing  southern  delegates 
admission  to  Congress,  60 

"Retaliation,"  585,  585-586  n2 

Revised  Code,  127,  295,  418,  462,  616 

Revolution  and  Reconstruction,  208,  209  n9 

Reymond,  Henry  Jarvis.  See  Raymond,  Henry 
Jarvis 

Rhyne  (patient),  323,  323  nl 

Rice,  125,  489 

Rich,  126 

Rich,  David  J.,  103-104,  464;  identified,  104  n2, 
466  n5 

Richard  (Negro),  138 

Richards:  note  on,  23-24 

Richards,  Roscoe,  360,  361  n2 

Richlands,  89 

Richmond,  Daniel,  600  nl;  letter  to,  599-600 

Richmond,  6,  103,  105,  107,  324,  392;  meeting  of 
Peabody  Fund  trustees  at,  412,  441,  451,  454 

Richmond  County,  428 

Richmond  Manufacturing  Company,  633,  633 
nl 

Riddick,  C.  B.,  546  nl;  letter  from,  546 

Riggs,  George  Washington:  identified,  455  nl; 
Peabody  Fund  trustee,  266,  454 

Ringgold  (Ringold),  Cadwalader,  301;  identi- 
fied, 303  n  14 

Rives,  Alexander,  48;  identified,  52  n8 

Rives,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  [Robert  Francis],  301 

Rives,  William  Cabell:  identified,  271  nl,  302  n8; 
Peabody  Fund  trustee,  266,  271;  mentioned, 
301 

Roanoke  Valley,  305 

Robbins,  William  McKendree,  575,  601;  identi- 
fied, 576  n3 

Roberson  (Robinson)  (temporary  overseer),  23, 
243,  249,  250,  251,  259 

Roberts  (possible  employee),  136 

Roberts,  Jno.  M.,  229,  230  n3 

Robertson,  Dr.  (dentist?),  500 
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Robertson,  Miss,  608 

Robertson,  Wyndham:  identified,  197  nl;  letter 
from,  196-197 

Robinson.  See  Roberson 

Robinson,  John  Cleveland:  identified,  144  nl; 
letter  to  Jonathan  Worth  from,  144,  144-145 
n2,  145,  153 

Rochambeau,  Comte  de:  autograph  of,  154 

Rockingham  County,  184,  416 

Rodman,  William  Blount,  Sr.,  494,  498,  498  nl, 
546;  identified,  495-496  n2 

Rogers,  Mr.,  495 

Rogers,  Andrew  Jackson,  71;  identified,  72  n5 

Rogers,  J.  W.,  605  nl;  letter  from,  605 

Rogers,  Sion  Hart,  112,  114,  183;  identified,  112 
n5 

Rogers  v.  Ratcliffe,  444 

Rolls  House,  37;  identified,  38-39  nl2 

Romans,  486 

Root,  Annie  F.  (Annie  Freeman  Gales  Root; 
Mrs.  Charles  Boudinot  Root):  identified,  268 
nl;  letter  from,  267-268 

Rosanna  (former  slave),  23,  251;  identified,  24  n4 

Rosecrans  (Rosecranz),  William  Starke:  on  atti- 
tude toward  South,  617-618;  identified,  589- 
590  n2;  letter  from,  617-618;  letter  from  Robert 
E.  Lee  to,  589;  letters  to,  606-607,  617 

Rosslyn  (Roslyn),  Alexander  Weddensburg,  first 
earl  of,  166;  identified,  181  n27 

Rostan,  Mile.,  495;  school  of,  450,  451,  497  nl4, 
505,  557,  558,  561 

Roulhac,  Mrs.,  602 

Rowe  (magistrate),  591,  591  n2 

Rowland,  G.  W.:  identified,  98  nl;  letters  from, 
117,  131, 317;  merchant,  91, 95, 97, 98, 100, 135, 
200 

Rowland  &  Bro's.,91,95 

Royall,  William,  624;  identified,  625  n6 

Rucker,  J.  L.,  542 

Rucker,  William,  542 

Ruffin,  Brown,  392 

Ruffin,  E.,  392 

Ruffin,  James,  575,  576  nl 

Ruffin,  James  Sterling,  392;  identified,  393  nl, 
576  nl 

Ruffin,  Thomas:  advice  of,  on  challenging  con- 
gressional reconstruction  acts,  307-310,  310 
nl;  advice  of,  on  sale  of  land  scrip,  295-296; 
debt  to,  577,  578;  delegation  member,  242,  243 
n3,  244;  identified,  143  n3;  health  of,  342;  and 
Graham's  pardon,  256;  letter  from  Jonathan 
Worth  to,  discussed,  306-307;  letter  to  Jona- 
than Worth  from,  306-310;  and  constitution 
proposed  in  1866,  143,  187  nl,  187  n4,  209  n8, 
242,  243  n3;  quoted,  169;  requested  to  referee 
case,  232;  on  David  L.  Swain's  resignation, 
351;  Jonathan  Worth  desires  advice  of,  353; 


mentioned,  161,  165,  195,  208,  239,  252,  283, 

296,325,330,343,444,519 
Ruffin,  Thomas,  Jr.:  house  of,  638-639,  641; 

identified,  639nl,576nl 
Ruger,  Thomas  Howard,  1;  identified,  5  nil 
Ruggles,  Miss  (teacher),  311 
Rumley,  Mr.  [D.],  349,  351  n9 
Russell,  Daniel  Lindsay,  Jr.:  identified,  4-5  n9; 

resolutions  of,  1 
Russell,   George  Peabody:   identified,  441    nl; 

Peabody  Fund  trustee,  266,  441,  454 
Russell,  J.  Scott,  87  n4 
Rutherford  County:  invitations  to  speak  in,  526, 

535,  541-542;  speech  of  Zebulon  B.  Vance  in, 

526 
Rutherford  County  Committee:  invitation  from, 

541-542;  letter  from,  526;  letter  to,  535-538 
Rutherfordton:    invitation    to   speak   at,    535, 

541-542 
Rutherfordton  Vindicator,  527  n3,  527  n6 
Rye,  129,  409 


St.  Joseph's  (Mo.)  Morning  Herald,  124,  140 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  442 

St.  Mary's  School,  634,  635  n3 

St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  551 

Salisbury,  107,  155,  264;  invitation  to  speak  at, 
615-616;  presidential  election  of  1868  in,  623; 
speech  at,  48,  53  nl2 

Salisbury  Watchman,  341  n4 

Salt,  195,  222 

Sam  (Negro),  63,  129 

Sanders  (Saunders),  Fleming,  291;  identified, 
292  n5 

Saunders,  Romulus  Mitchell,  345;  identified, 
347  n6 

Saunders  College,  7 

Savage,  John,  205;  identified,  206  n7 

Saw  mill:  construction  of,  83,  138,  147,  185,  195, 
197,  212;  income  from,  367,  621;  operation  of, 
222,  295,  323 

Scalawag  bill,  578 

Scalawags,  xii,  377  n4,  377  n5,  574 

Schenectady,  N.Y.,  558 

Schoffner  (wheat  grower),  333.  See  also  Shoffner, 
Mr. 

Schofield  (Scofield),  John  McAllister,  454,  481; 
identified,  455  n3 

Schofield,  Mrs.  John  McAllister,  454 

Schools  and  colleges:  agricultural  and  mechani- 
cal, 336;  endowments  to,  297,  297  nl;  indus- 
trial, 320;  medical,  403, 442, 630;  military,  320; 
for  Negroes,  10,  513-515,  515  nl,  571  nl;  nor- 
mal, 271,  318,  320,  363,  559;  preparatory,  377- 
378,  602;  supervision  of  students  in,  395-397. 
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See  also  Bingham  school;  College  of  New 
York;  Columbia  College;  Concord  Female 
College;  Cornell  University;  Davenport  Fe- 
male College;  Davidson  College;  Edgeworth 
Female  Seminary;  Free  Academy  of  New  York; 
Hillsborough  Military  Academy;  Horner 
School;  Johnson  C.  Smith  University;  Kit- 
trell's  Springs  Female  College;  LaGrange 
College;  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act;  Nash-Kol- 
lock  School  for  Girls;  North  Carolina  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  for  the  Col- 
ored Race;  Olin  College;  Peabody  Education 
Fund;  Princeton  College;  Public  schools;  Ran- 
dolph Macon  College;  Rostan,  Mdlle.,  school 
of;  St.  Mary's  School;  Saunders  College;  Trin- 
ity College;  Trinity  High  School;  United 
States  Naval  Academy;  University  of  Ken- 
tucky; University  of  Michigan;  University  of 
New  York;  University  of  North  Carolina; 
University  of  Virginia;  University  system; 
Washington  College;  Waynesville  Baptist 
College;  Yale  College;  Yorkville  Female  Col- 
lege 

Scofield,  John  McAllister.  See  Schofield,  John 
McAllister 

Scotia  (ship),  323 

Scott  (cotton  marker),  95,  97 

Scott,  Winfield,  475,  607;  identified,  490-491  nl3 

Sears,  Barnas:  at  Graham's  home,  510;  general 
secretary  of  Peabody  Fund,  323,  325,  326,  357- 
358,  412,  454,  518,  522,  523,  524,  544,  558-559, 
641,  642;  identified,  320  nl;  letters  from,  319- 
320,  615;  note  of  introduction  to,  325 

Seaton,  Josephine,  267 

Seaton,  William  Winston:  proposed  biography 
of,  267 

Seawell  (Sewell),  Henry,  149,  161,  168-169;  iden- 
tified, 150  nl 

Seawell,  William:  identified,  218  nl;  letter  from, 
218 

Secession:  Graham  on,  xii,  48-49,  126-127,  388, 
477-478,  486,  606;  William  Seawell  on,  218 

Secession  Convention,  xii,  388 

Secession  ordinance,  598 

Second  Reconstruction  Act,  289,  289  nl 

Sedition  laws,  49 

Sellar  (owner  of  house),  460 

Selma,  Ala.:  school  at,  641-642 

Semi-Weekly  Sentinel,  329  nl.  See  also  Raleigh 
Sentinel 

Senate,  N.C.  See  General  Assembly 

Senate,  U.S.:  elections  for,  228;  Graham's  elec- 
tion to,  xi;  Graham's  memorial  to,  xi,  562-564, 
564  n2;  salaries  of  members  of,  34.  See  also 
Congress 

Sentinel.  See  Raleigh  Sentinel 


Servants:  Susan  W.  Graham  on,  506;  sought,  81; 
Swiss,  639 

Settle,  Thomas:  curriculum  committee  member, 
234  n3,  361;  identified,  72  n3;  letter  from  Jona- 
than Worth  to,  448  n2;  and  reconstruction 
plan,  241  n2;  mentioned,  71,  109,  376,  377  nl, 
416 

Seward,  Alexander  Hugh  Holmes.  See  Stuart, 
Alexander  Hugh  Holmes 

Seward,  William  Henry:  attitude  of,  toward 
Graham,  69;  and  Graham's  pardon,  242,  244; 
identified,  14  n2;  and  Hampton  Roads  Peace 
Conference,  86,  86  n2,  87  n4;  mentioned,  14, 
47,54,61,71,207,213,592 

Sewell,  Henry.  See  Seawell,  Henry 

Seymour,  Horatio:  identified,  582  n2;  presiden- 
tial nomination  of,  566,  582  n2;  support  for 
election  of,  582, 583-584, 598-599, 600, 603-604, 
605,  609,  610,  612,  613,  616,  624;  votes  for,  in 
presidential  election  of  1868,  622,  623 

Seymour  and  Blair  Clubs,  582, 603-604,  605, 610, 
612 

Shale,  184 

Sharkey  (Sharkie),  William  Lewis:  identified,  55 
nl;  letters  from,  54-55,  192-193;  plan  of,  to 
challenge  congressional  reconstruction,  284, 
285-286  n5,  307;  on  McCardle  case,  452-453; 
sends  book,  192-193;  Jonathan  Worth  meets 
with,  284;  mentioned,  61,  207,  247,  454 

Sharkey  plan,  284,  285-286  n5,  307-310,  310  nl 

Sharkie,  William  Lewis.  See  Sharkey,  William 
Lewis 

Sharon,  138,  622.  See  also  Iron  (place) 

Sharpe,  John  H.,  612  nl;  letter  from,  612 

Shelby,  535 

Shepard,  M.  L.,  438  n20 

Sheriffs:  of  Alamance  County,  575,  580;  of  Jones 
County,  431-432,  438  n20 

Sherman,  William  Tecumseh,  39,  223,  637 

Sherman  Bill,  291-292,  295.  See  also  Congres- 
sional reconstruction  acts 

Shipp,  Bartlett,  621  n4 

Shipp,  William  Marcus,  337,  338,  390, 494;  iden- 
tified, 391  n2,  496  n9 

Shober,  Francis  Edwin,  508,  601;  identified,  509 
n4 

Shoffner,  Mr.  (wheat  grower),  337.  See  also 
Schoffner 

Shotwell,  Randolph  Abbott,  526,  541,  542;  iden- 
tified, 527  n6 

Sickles  (Sickel),  Daniel  Edgar:  and  Henderson 
Cooper  case,  419,  420,  421;  and  General 
Assembly,  341,  342,  343,  377;  identified,  244 
nl;  invited  to  ceremony,  325;  and  Duncan  G. 
McRae  case,  425,  426-427;  order  of,  establish- 
ing provost  court,  428-429;  order  of,  forbid- 
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ding  corporal  punishment,  243  n3,  244,  244 
nl;  order  of,  concerning  jurors,  423-424;  and 
Carney  Spears  case,  430;  and  Josiah  Turner, 
Jr.,  355;  mentioned,  414,  446 
Sifford,  622 
Simmons,  Moses,  542 
Simpson  (manufacturer  of  cotton  gins?),  409, 

614 
Simpson,  George  B.:  identified,  104  nl;  letter 

from,  103-104;  letter  to,  126-127 
Simpson,  J.  Hawkins:  identified,  463  nl;  letter 

from,  462 
Sinclair,  499,  500  nl 
Sinclair  &  Bernheim,  239 
Sissy.  See  Graham,  Susan  Washington  (1851- 

1909) 
Sister  Ann.  See  Bryan,  Ann  Mary  Washington 
Sister  Bettie.  See  Graham,  Elizabeth  Hill 
Sister  Eliza.  See  Knox,  Elizabeth  Heritage  Wash- 
ington 
Sister  Julia.  See  Graham,  Julia  R.  Lane 
Sister  Sophia.  See  Witherspoon,  Sophia  Graham 
Sister  V.  See  Alexander,  Violet  Winslow  Wilson 

Graham 
Skinner,  Thomas  Edward,  302;  identified,  303 

nl7 
Slavery,  123,  170-172,  407,  481,  592-593,  606 
Sloan,  Elizabeth  Poythress  Graham  (Eliza),  64; 

identified,  65  n5 
Smedes,  Aldert,  273,  634;  identified,  635  n3 
Smith,  147,  147  nl,  212,  250,  332,  367 
Smith,  Charles  Henry:  identified,  506  nl 
Smith,  Hildreth  Hosea,  225,  240, 544;  identified, 

226-227  n3 
Smith,  J.  C,  316  nl;  letter  from,  315-316 
Smith,  William  Alexander:  political  activities 
of,  587,  622-623;  identified,  588  n3;  letter  to, 
635-636 
Smith,  William  Andrew,  304-305;  identified,  306 

n4 
Smith,   William   Nathan   Harrell:   convention 
member,  490  n2;  identified,  34  nl;  and  John- 
ston will  case,  269  n  1 ;  letters  from,  33,  405-406, 
545-546;  pictured,  405 
Smith,  William  Ruffin,  315;  identified,  316  n3 
Smiths  (Smith's  Store),  601,  620;  identified,  621 

n5 
Sneed,  John  Louis  Taylor:  book  of,   117-118; 

identified,  1 18  nl;  letter  from,  117-118 
Solomon  (creditor?),  413 
Somerset  County,  Md.:  money  from,  for  relief  of 

South,  492,  502 
Sophie,  Sophy.  See  Alexander,  Mary  Sophia 
South  Carolina,  91,  228,  236,  265,  279;  constitu- 
tion of,  554;  tax  system  in,  113 
South  Carolina  Railroad:  bonds  of,  24 


Southern  Home,  10  nl8 

Southern  Loyalist  Convention,  211  n6 

Southern  Orator,  189,  189  n2 

Southern  Radical  Convention,  55  n3 

Southgate,  James:  identified,  336  nl;  letter  from, 
336 

South  Parish,  195 

Spears,  Carney:  case  involving,  429-430,  446 

Special  Orders:  No.  55,  428-429;  No.  163,  431; 
No.  186,  430 

Speed,  James,  55;  identified,  55  n3 

Spencer,  Cornelia  Ann  Phillips:  on  Graham,  87 
n6;  identified,  40  nl;  letters  from,  39-40,  53-54; 
letter  to,  47-51;  letter  of,  in  newspaper,  519  nl; 
pictured,  39;  on  Anna  Swain,  143-144  n5;  writ- 
ings of,  39-40,  40  nl,  53-54,  85-86,  87  n3,  92, 93 
nl,  223,  233,  242,  519;  mentioned,  288  n2 

Spotswood  House,  441 

Sprague,  Peleg:  identified,  599  n3;  quoted,  597- 
598 

Springs,  Leroy,  366 

Spying,  360 

Stagg,  F.  A.:  financial  statement  by,  635;  identi- 
fied, 637  nl;  letter  from,  636-637 

Stanbery  (Stanberry,  Stanbury),  Henry:  identi- 
fied, 243  n4;  and  impeachment  trial,  524;  and 
Mississippi  v.  Johnson,  286  n5;  Jonathan 
Worth  meets  with,  284;  mentioned,  242,  348,  598 

Standard.  See  North  Carolina  Standard 

Stanford,  Richard,  464,  465;  identified,  467  nl6 

Stanley,  Edward.  See  Stanly,  Edward 

Stanley,  John.  See  Stanly,  John 

Stanly  (Stanley),  Edward:  identified,  230  nl;  let- 
ter from,  229-230;  mentioned,  539,  562 

Stanly,  Edward  R.,  578;  identified,  579  n2 

Stanly  (Stanley),  John,  117,  140,  164,  165;  identi- 
fied, 119n6 

Stanton,  Edwin  McMasters:  identified,  55  n2; 
Andrew  Johnson's  removal  of,  55  n2,  361  nl, 
451,  524,  525  nl;  letter  to  Jonathan  Worth 
from,  192,  192  nl;  mentioned,  238 

State  agent,  1,21,25,  33 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  15 
n3 

State  debt,  11,  151,  228.  See  also  Repudiation 

States'  rights,  384,  594-597 

Statesville,  310-311,  601 

State  v.  Bell,  597 

State  v.  Guilford,  444 

State  v.  Harwood,  444 

State  v.  Manuel,  401,487 

Steedman  (Stedman),  James  Blair,  58  n4,  133; 
identified,  134  n5 

Steele,  W.  L.,  490  n2 

Stenhouse  &  McCauley  (McCauly),  359,  365, 367, 
375 
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Stephens  (Stevens),  Alexander  H.:  and  Hampton 
Roads  Peace  Conference,  85,  86  nl,  86-87  n2; 
influence  of,  on  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  626,  628-629; 
letter  from,  227;  letter  from  Augustus  H.  Gar- 
land to,  625-629;  letter  to  Edwin  G.  Booth 
from,  196;  pardon  of,  199,  207;  quoted,  215; 
recommends  Graham  as  lawyer,  227;  men- 
tioned, 99,  200,  216 

Sterling,  Richard:  identified,  1 89  n  1 ;  letter  from, 
189;  mentioned,  312 

Stevens,  Alexander  H.  See  Stephens,  Alexander 
H. 

Stevens,  Henry  M.,  220  n2 

Stevens,  Prof.  I.,  311-312 

Stevens,  Thaddeus:  and  constitutionality  of  re- 
construction acts,  587;  identified,  37  n3;  and 
ironclad  oath,  252,  252  nl;  on  ratification  of 
amendments,  36;  and  reconstruction  bill,  241 
n2,  252;  refuses  recognition  of  governor,  59, 
60-61;  on  suffrage  under  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, 399;  mentioned,  256,  348,  349,  594 

Stevenson,  John  White:  financial  agent,  56,  67, 
68,  70,  79-80;  identified,  16  nl;  letters  from, 
43-44,  67,  70;  letters  to,  16,  79-80;  telegram  to, 
67.  See  also  Stevenson  &  Myers 

Stevenson  Sc  Myers:  financial  agents,  44,  101, 
102,  138,  150;  letters  from,  101,  150-151;  letter 
to,  102.  See  also  Stevenson,  John  White 

Stinson  field,  286 

Stock:  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  college, 
336;  bank,  197;  in  cotton  mills,  633;  of  Literary 
Fund,  40;  railroad,  107,  108,  547;  of  UNC,  42 

Stokes,  A.  H.,  510  n2 

Stokes,  R.  M.,  605  n3;  letter  from,  604 

Stokes  County,  184,  612 

Stowe's,  94 

Strand  Hotel,  553 

Strayhorn,  William  F.,  553 

Strudwick,  Frederick  Nash,  613;  identified,  614 
n5 

Stuart  (Seward),  Alexander  Hugh  Holmes,  130; 
identified,  130  nl 

Sudie.  See  Graham,  Susan  Washington  (1851- 
1909) 

Suffrage,  399,  520.  See  also  Negro  suffrage; 
Women's  suffrage 

Sugar,  24,  125,  195,  489 

Sumner,  Charles,  35,  36,  60,  78,  280,  318;  identi- 
fied, 37  n2 

Sumner,  Jethro:  identified,  155-156  n6;  papers 
of,  154-155 

Supplemental  reconstruction  bill.  See  Second 
Reconstruction  Act 

Supreme  Court,  N.C.,  337,  340,  453;  Richmond 
M.  Pearson's  opinion  in  case  before,  253,  256 


Supreme  Court,  U.S.,  286  n5,  452,  476-477,  488, 
531  nl,587,  588  n2 

Supreme  Court  Reports,  187,  401 

Sutherland,  William  T.:  identified,  618-619  nl; 
letter  from,  618 

Sutte,  G.  W.,  542 

Swain,  Anna  (Annie):  burial  of,  639  n4;  death  of, 
330  nl;  health  of,  124,  155,  252,  290,  296,  297; 
identified,  143-144  n5;  mentioned,  143,  148, 
233 

Swain,  David  (son  of  David  L.  Swain),  639  n4 

Swain,  David  Lowry:  address  of,  343;  and  auto- 
graph letters,  154-155;  Kemp  P.  Battle  on  reac- 
tion of,  to  leaving  UNC  presidency,  573  n2; 
burial  of,  639  n4;  on  constitutional  conven- 
tions, 463-464,  465-466;  death  of,  573  n2;  dele- 
gation member,  243  n3;  on  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, 234-237;  gift  from  William  T.  Sherman 
to,  93  n6;  Graham's  correspondence  with,  at 
end  of  war,  47,  50,  87  n2,  87  n3;  and  Graham's 
pardon,  242;  historical  agent,  1;  identified,  2 
n  1 ;  invitations  from,  123,  329,  330;  mistake  of, 
in  mailing  letters,  209;  on  North  Carolina 
Standard  editorials,  252;  letters  from,  1-2,  92- 
93,  123-124,  140,  148,  154-155,  209-210,  225- 
226,  233,  239,  242,  252,  290-292,  295-297,  318, 
329,  330,  343-344,  440-441,  463-466,  518-519, 
558-559;  letters  to,  13-14,  85-86,  122-123,  142- 
143,  206-208,  213,  222-223,  255-256,  279,  342- 
343, 351-352, 371-372, 402-403;  letter  to  Reverdy 
Johnson  from,  149-150;  letters  to  Benjamin  F. 
Perry  from,  233,  234-237,  234  nl,  237  nl,  253 
n3,  256;  letter  to  Jonathan  Worth  from,  offer- 
ing to  resign  as  UNC  president,  343,  344-346; 
on  political  status  of  South,  234-237;  to  pre- 
pare petition,  222;  as  reference,  368,  491;  and 
Cornelia  P.  Spencer's  writing,  39-40,  53, 87  n6; 
to  testify  before  reconstruction  committee,  84; 
and  UNC  presidency,  290,  343,  344-346,  351- 
352,  353-354,  378,  559,  571,  572-573  n2;  in 
Washington,  68,  69;  mentioned,  31,  37,  50,  82, 
159,262,283,287,364 

Swain,  Mrs.  David  L.  (Eleanor  Swain,  Ellena 
Swain):  on  Thomas  Badger,  140;  health  of, 
155,  290;  invitation  from,  329,  330;  moves  to 
Raleigh,  639,  639  n4;  to  visit  New  York,  364; 
mentioned,  124,  143,  148,  226,  233,  252,  318, 
343,  372,  441 

Swain,  Eleanor  (Mrs.  Smith  D.  Atkins).  See 
Atkins,  Eleanor  Swain 

Swain,  Richard  Caswell,  287,  290,  368;  identi- 
fied, 288  n5 

Swain,  Mrs.  Richard  Caswell,  290,  364 

Swamplands,  40,  45,  102,  246,  391-392 

Swayne,  Noah  Haynes,  46,  354;  identified,  46  n4 
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Sweezy,  Elijah,  542 

Swepson,  George  W.:  case  involving,  372;  finan- 
cial scandals  involving,  373  n3,  546  nl;  and 
North  Carolina  Standard,  585  n2;  mentioned, 
578 


Tableaux,  244 

Tailors,  531-532,  552 

Tallmadge,  Frederick  Augustus,  205;  identified, 
205  n2 

Taney,  Roger  Brooke,  403;  identified,  404  n4 

Tanner,  W.  A.,  542 

Taxes:  authorized  by  constitutional  convention, 
531;  on  brandy,  63,94,  401;  on  carriage,  63;  on 
cotton,  98,  139,  359,  400;  federal,  11,  261;  Gra- 
ham's opinion  on,  requested,  31;  land,  113, 
139;  liquor,  601;  to  pay  constitutional  conven- 
tion members,  457,  458;  on  plantations,  83, 94, 
125,  129,  137,  139,  147,  160,  322,  337;  poll,  139; 
on  property  destroyed  by  fire,  86;  on  property 
of  Mary  Washington  Graham,  63;  for  public 
schools,  522;  South  Carolina,  113;  state,  113, 
228,  J32;  on  tobacco,  401 

Taylor,  Douglas,  205 

Taylor,  E.  L.,  542 

Taylor,  James  F.,  241  n2 

Taylor,  John  Louis,  117;  identified,  119  n3 

Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogle,  61,  62  n6 

Taylor,  Robert,  542 

Taylor,  W.  B.,  90  nl;  letter  from,  90 

Taylor,  Zachary,  170,  354,  607 

Tennessee,  61,  63  n9,  106,  107, 279, 292,  320;  land 
in,  donated  to  UNC,  297,  297  nl 

Tennessee  Valley,  368-369 

Tenure  of  Office  Act,  361  nl 

Testimony:  received  before  Joint  Committee  on 
Reconstruction,  75,  76-77.  See  also  Negro 
testimony 

Test  oaths,  49,  474,  554;  Graham's  speech  on, 
92-93,  148.  See  also  Ironclad  oath 

Tew,  Charles  Courtenay,  1 13  nl,  262,  603;  iden- 
tified, 264  nl 

Tew,  Henry  S.:  identified,  113  nl;  letter  from, 
113 

Tew,  Lizzie  T.  (Mrs.  Charles  C.  Tew):  identified, 
264  nl,  603  nl;  letter  from,  602-603;  men- 
tioned, 262 

Texas,  334 

Thirteenth  Amendment,  xi,  554,  592 

Thomas,  Dr.  (orator),  406 

Thomas,  Charles  R.,  241  n2 

Thomas,  J.  Hanson,  Jr.,  620  n2 

Thomas,  John  Warwick:  identified,  373  nl;  let- 
ter from,  372-373 

Thomas,  Lorenzo,  525  nl 


Thomasville  Bank,  372 

Thompson,  Mr.,  409,611,611  n  1,614 

Thompson,  Joe,  575,  576  n6 

Thompson,  Lewis,  133,  241  n2;  identified,  133 
n2 

Tilden,  Samuel  Jones,  205;  identified,  205-206 
n4 

Times.  See  New  York  Times 

Tobacco,  489,  577;  tax  on,  401 

Tobe  (former  slave),  23,  251,  295,  409;  identified, 
24  n4 

Tolar,  William  J.,  425-428,  436  nil 

Tom  (former  slave),  23;  identified,  24  n4 

Tomppert,  Philip,  329,  329  n3 

Tone,  Wolfe  (Wolf),  474;  identified,  490  n8 

Tools,  implements,  machinery:  auger,  24;  bri- 
dle, 24;  coffee  pot,  24;  cotton  gins,  362,  367, 
611,  614,  620,  622;  cotton  presses,  367,  622; 
cotton  screws,  197,  213,  360;  cultivator,  286; 
fish  barrel,  624;  guns,  100,  259;  plows,  83,  213; 
wagons,  95.  See  also  Mills 

Tourgee,  Albion  Winegar:  and  Jesse  Griffith 
case,  414,  417,  418,  446,  448  n2;  identified,  435 
n3;  Jonathan  Worth's  complaints  concerning, 
415,  447,  448,  449  nl;  mentioned,  591 

Townsend,  Edward  D.,  146;  identified,  147  nl 

Tradesmen,  Swiss,  639 

Tramroad,  620,  622 

Treasury,  state,  450,  453,  456-458 

Tribune.  See  New  York  Tribune 

Trinity  College,  133,  509,  509  nl,  510  nl,  555; 
identified,  133  nl 

Trinity  High  School,  369 

Tri-Weekly  Standard,  319  nl.  See  also  North 
Carolina  Standard 

Trumbull,  Lyman:  identified,  224  n3;  speeches 
of,  223,  224  n3,  260,  279;  mentioned,  424 

Tryon,  William:  identified,  4  n8;  letter  book  of, 
1,  5nl3 

Tucker  Hall,  343 

Turner,  Henry,  634 

Turner,  James,  165,  177;  identified,  181  n25 

Turner,  Jesse:  identified,  359  nl;  letter  to,  357- 
358 

Turner,  Josiah,  Jr.:  and  congressional  recon- 
struction, 62  n4;  on  delegates-elect  to  Con- 
gress, 245;  during  war,  355;  Graham's  influ- 
ence on,  62  n4;  identified,  62  n4;  letter  from, 
439;  newspaper  article  signed  by,  616;  pardon 
of,  61;  William  E.  Pell  on  politics  of,  71;  presi- 
dent of  North  Carolina  Railroad,  356  nl,  461; 
and  Conservative  nomination  for  governor, 
501,  507,  508,  511,  512,  517;  at  political  meet- 
ing, 613;  and  Raleigh  Sentinel,  62  n4,  639; 
mentioned,  66,  127,  242,  541 

Turrentine,  Mr.  (Hillsborough  resident),  580, 
580  n3,  638,  641 
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Turrentine,  Mrs.,  641 

Twitty,  Theodoric  Birchett,  526;  identified,  528 

n7 
Twitty,  William  Lewis,  526;  identified,  527  n4 
Tyler,  John,  166,  170,  181  n34 
Tyler,  Robert,  370;  identified,  370  nl 


U 


Umstead,  S.  D.,  128,  128  n5 

Uncle  George.  See  Washington,  George  (1818- 
1894) 

Uncle  John.  See  Washington,  John  Cobb 

Union  League,  576  nlO 

Union  Register,  435  n3 

United  States  Naval  Academy,  324 

University  Magazine,  440 

University  of  Kentucky:  curriculum  at,  379 

University  of  Michigan:  catalogue  of,  395 

University  of  New  York:  report  of,  395 

University  of  North  Carolina:  agricultural 
school  at,  curriculum  for,  240;  aid  to,  from 
Morrill  Land  Grant  Act,  2,  15  n3, 222,  239,  240, 
255,  262,  293  n  12,  296,  346,  361-362,  379;  aid  to, 
from  Peabody  Fund,  290-291;  alumni  of,  291, 
5 1 0;  appropriation  for,  33;  board  of  trustees  of, 
190,  222,  239,  252,  342,  343,  351-352,  379-380, 
571,  571  nl,  572-573  n2;  Henry  T.  Clark  on, 
377-380;  commencements  at,  123,  148,  325, 
329,  330,  559;  curriculum  at,  364,  379,  572  n2; 
curriculum  committee  for,  225,  233,  234  n3, 
361-362,  371-372,  403;  deed  of  land  to,  298,  299 
nl;  Donaldson  benefaction  to,  496  n7;  enroll- 
ment at,  344,  345,  459;  executive  committee  of 
board  of  trustees  of,  207,  213,  222,  353;  finances 
of,  42,  84,  240,  261-262,  290-291,  346,  379-380; 
Fordyce  M.  Hubbard  on  prospects  for,  491- 
492;  land  donated  to,  297,  297  nl;  library  of, 
573;  and  marriage  of  Eleanor  Swain,  93-94  n6; 
normal  school  at,  559;  Solomon  Pool  and,  547; 
postwar  crisis  of,  571,  572-573  n2,  573;  profes- 
sorships at,  343,  352,  378-379,  519,  519nl,  630; 
reorganization  of,  572-573  n2;  resignations  at, 
360,  572-573  n2;  student  life  at,  82,  96,  275, 
364-365,  451,  459,  531-532,  547;  David  L. 
Swain  and,  290,  343,  344-346,  351-352,  353-354, 
378,  558-559,  571,  572-573  n2 

University  of  Virginia:  curriculum  at,  371-372; 
Robert  D.  Graham  to  attend,  403;  medical 
school  at,  630;  mentioned,  391,  614 

University  Station,  106,  107 

University  (elective)  system,  361,  371,  396,  403, 
572  n2 


Vallandigham    (Vallandingham),    Clement 
Laird,  343;  identified,  344  n3 


Van  Buren,  Ark.,  357 

Vance,  Robert  Brank,  13;  identified,  13  n4 

Vance,  Zebulon  Baird:  and  alleged  peace  plan, 
103;  and  Conservative  nomination  for  gover- 
nor, 1868,  501,  501  nl,  503,  507-508,  511,  516, 
517,  520;  convention  member,  490  n2;  Gra- 
ham's correspondence  concerning,  during 
war,  86;  identified,  3  n4;  and  Johnston  will 
case,  269  nl;  letter  books  of,  1;  letters  from, 
12-13,  501,  507-508;  pardon  of,  1,  155;  and 
Richmond  M.  Pearson's  advice,  341  n4;. pic- 
tured, 508;  plans  of,  12;  political  status  of, 
12-13,  14;  quoted  on  Radicals,  490  n2;  Corne- 
lia P.  Spencer's  correspondence  with,  87  n6, 
92;  on  trip  to  Washington,  155;  speeches  of, 
123,  526,  533,  590,  601;  mentioned,  140,  239, 
272,541,578 

Vance,  Mrs.  Zebulon  B.  (Harriett  Newell  Espy 
Vance),  13;  identified,  13  n5 

Venable,  Abraham  Watkins:  identified,  208  n5; 
pardon  of,  207 

Venable,  T.  B.,  207;  identified,  208  n4 

Virginia,  107,  157,  211,  265,  280,  284,  320,  358, 
367,  419;  Conservatives  in,  609-610;  election 
on  constitution  in,  510-511 

Voter  registration:  articles  concerning,  498-499, 
616;  figures  for,  485-486,  487;  of  Joseph  Gra- 
ham, 366;  at  Hillsborough,  360,  623;  in  Lin- 
coln County,  620;  of  Negroes,  360,  620;  quali- 
fications for,  482,  484;  David  L.  Swain  on,  518 


W 


Waddell,  Hugh,  230;  identified,  231  n  10 

Wade,  Benjamin  Franklin,  524;  identified,  525 
n2 

Wake  County:  Conservative  meeting  in,  382 

Wake  County  Bar:  and  Badger  memorial  speech, 
111-112,  113-114,  161,  162,  183 

Wake  County  Court,  372,  612 

Walker,  Carleton,  273 

Walker,  John,  273,  274  n7 

Walker,  Robert  John,  178,  284,  285  n5;  identi- 
fied, 183  n50,  285  n4 

Walkup,  Samuel  H.,  246;  identified,  246  n2 

Wallace,  A.  M.:  evaluated  as  manager,  139,  199, 
359;  identified,  18  n2;  letter  from,  160;  planta- 
tion manager,  17,  18,  57,  83,  95,  97,  98,  105, 
116,  138-139,  160,  194,  195,  197;  salary  of,  243; 
settlement  with  administrator  of,  23;  men- 
tioned, 259 

Wallace,  Mrs.  [A.  M.?],  249,  250 

Wallace,  Sir  William,  474 

Walter,  Justice,  419 

Walters,  W.  T.,  632;  identified,  632  n7 

War:  Graham  on,  473 

War  Department,  145,  146,  361  nl 

War  of  the  Rebellion,  The,  68,  69  nl,  69  n2 
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Warren  (blacksmith),  250 

Warren  (older)  (blacksmith),  23 

Warren  (younger)  (blacksmith),  23 

Warren,  Judge,  420 

Warren,  Edward  Jenner,  512;  identified,  513  n6 

Washburne  (Washburn),  Elihu  Benjamin,  93, 
627;  identified,  93  n5 

Washington,  Anna  White  Constable,  301;  iden- 
tified, 303  n9 

Washington,  George  (1732-1799),  148,  384,  479, 
488-489,  596,  627;  autograph  of,  154 

Washington,  George  (Uncle  George;  1818-1 894), 
64,  65  n6,  360;  letter  from,  442 

Washington,  James  R.,  442;  identified,  442  nl 

Washington,  John  Cobb  (Brother  John,  Uncle 
John),  64,  65  n6,  360 

Washington,  Littleton  Quinter:  identified,  499 
nl;  letters  from,  498-499,  524-525 

Washington,  N.  Custis,  442 

Washington,  William  Henry,  442;  identified, 
442  n2 

Washington  (D.C.),  1,  12,  16,  27,  37,  43,  44,  54, 
67,  71,  86,  88,  89,  92,  99,  140,  154,  155, 158,  207, 
213,  216,  217,  241,  242,  243  n3,  244,  245,  247, 
256,  257,  261,  264,  271,  274,  279,  280,  282,  283- 
284,  296,  301,  341,  392,  419,  446,  449,  454,  628; 
Graham  in,  445,  450-451,  452-453 

Washington  Chronicle  [Daily  Morning  Chroni- 
cle], 36-37,  60,  61  nl,480 

Washington  College,  378 

Washington  County,  545 

Washington  Republic,  158 

Watches,  499 

Watchman,  40  nl,  85,  93  nl,  233 

Watermelon,  195 

Waters,  J.  O.,  542 

Watkins,  David:  case  involving,  425-428, 436  nl  1 

Watson,  Jones,  82;  identified,  82  n2 

Watson,  Lorenzo,  283,  287;  identified,  283  n2 

Watson,  Wesley,  283,  287;  identified,  283  n2 

Wayne,  Anthony:  autograph  of,  154 

Wayne,  James  Moore,  46,  68, 69;  identified,  47  n8 

Waynesville  Baptist  College,  276 

Webb,  Mr.  (carpet  seller?),  287 

Webb,  Joseph  C,  623;  identified,  624  n2 

Weber,  Margarette  I.:  letter  from,  272-273 

Websier,  Daniel,  48,  171,  172,  173,  178,  236,  263, 
394,  607;  identified,  182  n41,  183  n50 

Webster,  Mrs.  Daniel,  301 

Webster,  Mrs.  Sidney,  301 

Webster-Hayne  debate,  48;  identified,  51  n3 

Weddell,  Alexander  W.,  157  n2,  157-158 

Weddings,  331,362 

Weekly  Sentinel,  512.  See  also  Raleigh  Sentinel 

Weekly  Standard,  253  n3.  See  also  North  Caro- 
lina Standard 

Weisman,  Joseph:  letter  to,  443.  See  also  Wise- 
man, Mr. 


Weldon,  107,  199,  207 

Wellington,  Arthur  Wellesley,  duke  of,  473 

West,  James,  154;  identified,  155  nl 

Western  North  Carolina  Railroad,  106-108,  373 

n3 
Western  Railroad,  547 
Wetmore,  Samuel:  identified,  441  n2;  Peabody 

Fund  trustee,  266,  441,  454 
Wetmore,  Mrs.  Samuel,  454 
Whaley,  Kellian  Van  Rensalear,  245;  identified, 

246  nl 
Whately,  Richard,  175;  identified,  182  n46 
Wheat,  21 1,  244,  287,  338,  401,  409,  495,  614,  620, 

622,  634;  crops  of,  125,  129,  135,  137,  138-139, 

147,  160,  194,  195,  286,  294,  322,  329,  330-331, 

332,  556,  577;  cultivation  methods  for,  337; 

sale  of,  24,  365;  stolen,  631;  varieties  of,  333; 

weighing  of,  360;  yields,  197,  337,  362 
Wheaton,  Henry,  166;  identified,  181  n26 
Wheeler,  John  Hill:   identified,  37   nl;   letter 

from,  35-37;  letter  of,  402;  manuscripts  of,  37; 

pictured,  35 
Wheeler,  William  H.,  33;  identified,  34  n2 
Whiskey  Insurrection,  475,  596 
Whitaker,  Mr.  (horse  owner),  322 
W  hi  taker  v.  Freeman,  168 
Whitakin,  Thomas,  129 
White,  Miss,  639,  639  n5 

White,  Andrew  Dickson,  395;  identified,  397  nl 
White,  Isaac,  433 
White,  James  H.,  356 
White,  William,  Jr.,  433 
White,  William,  Sr.,  433 
White,  William  John,  94;  identified,  95  n2 
White  Brotherhood,  576  n5 
Whiteside,  George  Martin:  committee  member, 

542;  identified,  541  nl;  letter  from,  541 
Whiteside,  T.  W.,  542 
Whitesides,  J.  U.,  542 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  207 
Whitfield,  Gen.,  229,  230  n4 
Whitford,  John  Dalton:  identified,  551-552  nl; 

letters  from,  551,  577-579 
Whittlesey,  Eliphalet,  58,  134  n5;  identified,  58- 

59  n4 
Wilcox,  Thomas,  431 
Wiley,  Calvin  Henderson:  desires  position  as 

Peabody  Fund  agent,  374-375,  392,  522-524; 

identified,  42  nl;  letters  from,  40-42,  374-375, 

522-524;  letters  to,  45,  391-392;  pictured,  523; 

plans  of,  for  public  schools,  40-42,  45,  522; 

mentioned,  544 
Wilkes,  Burwell  Bassett:  identified,  511  nl;  letter 

from,  510-511 
Wilkes,  Charles,  33  nl ,  356,  357, 620,  622;  identi- 
fied, 621  n6 
Wilkes,  John,  56-57;  identified,  57  nl 
Wilkes  &  Co.,  620 
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Wilkes  County,  601 

Wilkins,  Thomas,  542 

Will.  See  Graham,  William 

Willard  (merchant),  195 

Willard's  Hotel,  60,  61,257 

Williams,  Delia  B.  Haywood,   177;  identified, 

182  n49 
Williams,  Henry  Bartlett,  57;  identified,  57  n5 
Williams,  John,  202;  identified,  203  n6 
Williams,  Lewis  (Louis),  464;  identified,  467  nl7 
Williams,  Robert,  464;  identified,  466  n7 
Williams,  Samuel  Alston,  421,  422;  identified, 

436  n9 
Williamson  &  Fowles,  213 

Willie.  See  Graham,  William  Alexander,  Jr.; 
Graham,  William  A.  (1854-1865);  Graham, 
William  A.  (1865-1930) 
Wilmington,  12,  148,  378;  application  of  Pea- 
body  Fund  in,  319;  Graham's  speech  at,  48,  53 
nl2 
Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad,  107,  108  nl 
Wilmington  Daily  Journal,  600  n2.  See  also 

Wilmington  Journal 
Wilmington  Herald  (Herald  of  the  Union),  25, 

48 
Wilmington   Journal:    article    in,    concerning 
election,  616,  617  nl;  Graham's  letters  in,  393- 
394,  394  nl,  394  n2,  606-607,  608  nl;  on  Gra- 
ham's speech,  600  n2;  Thomas  Ruffin's  letter 
in,  186,  187,  187  nl 
Wilmington  Post,  571  nl 
Wilson  (Negro),  363 
Wilson,  Mr.,  357  n2;  letter  to,  356-357 
Wilson,  Alexander,  276;  identified,  276  nl 
Wilson,  Henry,  280,  284;  identified,  280  n4 
Wilson,  James  Falconer,  37;  identified,  38  nlO 
Wilson,  Robert  Willis,  377-378;  identified,  380 

n4 
Wilson  land,  57 
Wingate,  Norris,  212 

Winstead,  Charles  S.,  567;  identified,  567  n2 
Winston:  speeches  at,  48,  53  n  12,  612 
Winston,  George  Tayloe:  identified,  324  nl;  let- 
ter from,  324 
Winston,  Patrick  Henry:  commission  member, 
243  n3;  identified,  325  n2;  and  Johnston  will 
case,  269  nl;  mentioned,  324 
Winston  Sentinel,  159 

Winthrop,   Robert  Charles:  Graham  on,  301; 
identified,  257-258  nl;  letters  from,  256-257, 
271,  274,  323-324;  letters  to,  261-264;  Peabody 
Fund  trustee,  257,  266,  267,  268,  279,  282,  300, 
301,  412,  441 
Winthrop,  Mrs.  Robert  C,  301 
Wirt,  William,  168;  identified,  181  n30 
Wise,  Henry  Alexander,  280,  546;  identified,  281 
n6 


Wiseman,  Mr.,  90,  90  nl.  See  also  Weisman, 
Joseph 

Witherspoon,  Robert  Sidney,  334,  335  nil 

Witherspoon,  Sophia  Graham  (Sister  Sophia): 
death  of,  6,  7,  13;  identified,  8  n2;  pictured,  7 

Witherspoon,  Thomas  Franklin,  334,  335  nil 

Witherspoon,  William  Alfred,  335  n9 

Withrow,  Jason,  542 

Withrow,  Thomas,  542 

Wolfe  (Wolf),  James,  178;  identified,  183  n53 

Women:  editorial  concerning,  613,  614-615  n6 

Women's  suffrage,  400 

Wood,  601 

Wood,  Edward,  269  nl 

Wood,  Capt.  J.,  542 

Woodlawn,  130,  552,  612,  637 

Woodward,  Charles  W.:  identified,  237  n  1 ;  letter 
from  Benjamin  F.  Perry  to,  234,  237  nl 

"Work,"  614-615  n6 

Worth,  Adelaide  (Mrs.  William  H.  Bagley),  448 
nl 

Worth,  Jonathan:  advice  to,  on  challenging 
reconstruction  acts,  306-310,  310  nl;  annual 
address  of  (1865),  11,  12  n4,  21,  25;  annual 
address  of  (1866),  227,  227  nl;  charges  against 
Albion  W.  Tourgee  by,  448,  449  nl;  commis- 
sion appointed  by,  243  n3;  communication  of, 
refused  in  Congress,  59,  60-61;  and  congres- 
sional reconstruction,  3  n6,  144-145  n2,  154, 
282,  284,  342,  456,  458;  and  Conservative  gu- 
bernatorial nomination,  1868,  503-504,  517, 
519-520;  curriculum  committee  member,  234 
n3;  delegation  of,  in  Washington,  242,  243  n3, 
244;  endorses  Calvin  H.  Wiley's  school  plan, 
40;  Graham's  advice  to,  10-11,  144,  152-153, 
153  n  1 ,  227,  227  n  1 ,  246,  446-447;  on  Graham's 
resignation  as  senator,  289;  and  Hughes  case, 
219,  220  n2;  identified,  3  n6;  letters  from,  10- 
11,  25,  102,  144,  153-154,  227,  238,  246-247, 
279-280,  283-285,  289,  325,  353-354,  397,  445- 
447,  502-504,  519-520,  560-561;  letter  from 
Edward  R.  S.  Canby  to,  447,  448-449;  letter 
from  Edwin  M.  Stanton  to,  192,  192  nl;  letters 
from  David  L.  Swain  to,  296,  343,  344-346; 
letter  from  Thomas  Ruffin  to,  306-310;  letters 
to,  21,  59-60,  152-153,  516-517,  564-565;  letter 
to,  quoted,  xii;  letter  to  Edward  R.  S.  Canby 
from,  449  n  1 ;  letters  to  Andrew  Johnson  from, 
153,  154  nl,  414-434,  435  nl,  446-447;  letter  to 
Thomas  Ruffin  from,  306-307;  letter  to  Thom- 
as Settle  from,  448  n2;  on  National  Union 
Convention,  148;  opposition  to,  by  guberna- 
torial candidate,  71,  133;  and  pardon,  88;  and 
pay  for  constitutional  convention  members, 
450,  453,  456,  457,  458;  and  pay  for  U.S.  sena- 
tors, 34;  proposed  proclamation  of,  152-153, 
153  nl;  protests  practices  of  military  author- 
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ity,  414-434,  435  nl,  446-447;  removal  from 
office  of,  3  n6,  246,  560-561,  564-565;  on  David 
L.  Swain's  offer  to  resign,  353-354;  telegrams 
from,  192,  452;  and  UNC  postwar  crisis,  572 
n2;  on  voting  for  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1868,  397;  in  Washington,  283-284;  men- 
tioned, 1,  12,  42,  58,  68,  449,  452,  563 

Worth,  Mrs.  Jonathan,  133 

Wright,  William  Augustus,  12;  identified,  13  nl 


Yadkin  County,  601;  invitation  to  speak  in,  583 
Yadkinville:  invitations  to  speak  at,  583,  608-609 
Yale  College,  290,  379 

Yancey  (Yancy),  Bartlett,  161,  291,  464;  identi- 
fied, 179  n6 
Yarborough  House,  160 


Yarn,  125 

Yellow  Creek  land,  297,  297  nl 

York  District,  S.C.,  9  nl4,  86,  139,  199.  See  also 
Leepers 

Yorkville,  S.C.,  195 

Yorkville  Female  College,  363 

Young,  449 

Young  (Graham  employee),  125,  197,  212 

Young,  John  A.,  522  n2;  letter  from,  521 

Young,  John  Graham:  identified,  574  nl;  letter 
from,  573 

Young,  Nathan,  542 

Young,  W.  J.,  408;  identified,  409  n3 

Young,  W.  W.,  534  n2;  letter  from,  534 

Young,  William  Hamilton:  identified,  534  nl; 
letter  from,  534 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  409  n3;  let- 
ter from,  408 
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In  editing  this  volume  Dr.  Max  Ray  Williams  con- 
tinues an  eight-volume  series  begun  and  outlined  by  the 
e  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  who  edited  the  first 
r  volumes  of  The  Papers  of  William  A  lexander  Gra- 
am.  After  Dr.  Hamilton's  death  in  1961,  a  uniquely 
qualified  successor  was  found  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, whose  particular  interests  are  nineteenth- 
century  political  history,  Jacksonian  Democracy,  the 
Civil  War,  and  Reconstruction.  Beginning  with  his 
doctoral  dissertation,  "William  A.  Graham,  North 
Carolina  Whig  Leader,  1804-1849,"  the  current  editor 
has  done  extensive  research  on  William  A.  Graham. 
Four  of  his  articles  have  been  published  in  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Review. 

A  native  of  High  Point,  North  Carolina,  Max  Wil- 
liams earned  his  B.A.  degree  at  Duke  University  and  his 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  In  1968-1969  he  held  a  Coop- 
erative Fellowship  in  the  Humanities  offered  jointly  by 
Duke  University  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill.  Dr.  Williams  served  on  active  duty  with 
the  United  States  Navy  during  the  years  1955-1957. 

By  profession  a  university  teacher,  Dr.  Williams  has 
been  a  faculty  member  at  Western  Carolina  University 
at  Cullowhee  since  1958  (with  an  interim  from  1960  to 
1964).  He  has  served  in  various  capacities,  including 
those  of  professor  of  history,  assistant  dean,  head  of  the 
Department  of  History,  and  chairman  of  the  Division  of 
Social  Sciences.  Dr.  Williams  recently  became  the  first 
appointee  to  the  Creighton  Sossomon  Chair  in  History, 
the  first  ew'<  >vd  professorship  at  Western  Carolina 
University/',/  /ne  academic  year  1976-1977  he  received 
Distinguished  Teaching  Award,  and 
Directory  of  American  Scholars.  Dr. 
reparing,  with  Mary  Reynolds  Peacock, 
me  in  this  series  and  is  writing  a  bio- 
lliam  A.  Graham. 

s.  Williams,  the  former  Sarah  Clyde  John- 
High  Point,  have  three  children  in  college 
on  a  small  farm  near  Cullowhee. 
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